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Eight  Studies  in  American  Portraiture.  By 
JARRETT  Brothbrs,  Pittsbuig,  Pa. 

FthtMoiy,^**  Googa."  By  W.  G.  C.  Kimball,  Con- 
cordy  N.  H.  Engraved  from  the  print  exhibited 
at  the  Philadelphia  Salon,  1901.  Nine  engraved 
supplements  from  photographs  by  J.  E.  Watson, 
New  York,  and  W.  N.  Brbnnbr,  Cincinnati. 

March. — "A  Portrait  Group/'  and  eight  engraved 
supplements  from  silver  prints  made  by  Henry 
ROCHBR,  Chicago,  about  1869. 

April,—*' Pl  Veteran  Minister."  By  Wm.  Notman 
ft  Son,  Montreal,  Canada.  Eight  supplements 
engraved  from  photographs  by  W.  Ds  VoRB, 
Leamington,  Can.;  Frank  G.  Schumacher, 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal.;  W.  Notman  ft  Son:  D.  D. 
Spellman,  Detroit,  and  G.  G.  RocKWooD, 
New  York. 

May,—**  Portrait  of  a  Violinist."  By  D.  D.  Spell- 
man,  Detroit,  Mich.  Two  engraved  supplements 
by  D.  D.  Spellman  and  the  Carbon  Studio, 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

ymu, — ^"Portrait,''  and  fourteen  engraved  supple- 
ments from  photographs  by  Sarony,  Scar- 
borough, Eng. 

yuly. — "  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  and  seven  en- 
graved supplements  from  photographs  by  Pack 
Brothers,  New  York.  Portrait  of  the  late 
Henry  Morton,  Ph.D.,  of  Stevens  Institute, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


August, — "Portrait  of  an  Old  Man,"  and  five  en- 
graved supplements  from  photographs  by  C.  A. 
Krausch,  Pasadena,  Cal.  "  Home  Portrait." 
By  Wilhelm  Weiner,  Darmstadt.  •*  Mother 
and  Child."  By  A.  W.  Goodman,  Belvedere, 
Kent,  Eng.  Le  Brun's  portrait  of  Madame 
Vignte  et  sa  Fille.    ( Louvre. ) 

SfpUmUr,—**  A  Study  in  Grouping."  By  H.  Brand- 
SEPK,  StuttgarL  Two  figure  portraits,  by  KLEIN 
and  GUTTENSTBIN,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

OeUtir,—"  Portrait."  By  Morris  Burke  Parkin- 
son,  Boston,  Mass.  Sixteen  engraved  supple- 
ments reproduced  fcom  pictures  shown  at  the 
New  England  Salon  of  190a,  Boston. 

NovMwtitr, — "An  Incident  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
World  Tour."  By  E.  Gall,  Adelaide.  South 
Australia.  Eight  engraved  supplements  from 
photographs  by  S.  AUNE;  OsCAR  SucK;  F. 
BoissoNNAs ;  Whitney  ft  Son  ;  A.  Marshall  ; 
Ernest  Gall;  Brehmer  Bros.,  and  Jambs 

H.  MCCORKLB. 

Dtctwtbtr,—**  Portrait  of  a  Boy."  By  O.  BOYfe,  San 
Francisco.  Sixteen  engraved  supplements  from 
photographs  by  J.  C.  STRAUSS;  George 
Steckel;  W.  N.  Brenner  :  G.  Habernicht  ; 

P.   S.    RYDER;    S.    LiFSHEY;     H.   RANDALL; 

HoMEiER  ft  Clark;   Geo.  E.  Tingley;  D. 
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Bnudseph.  H.— September 
Brehmer  Bros.— November 
Brenner,  W.  N.— February,  December 
Burke,  Walter,  176, 179 
Butchers'  wagons. — November 

Camp,  A  Military.  177 
Carbon  studio.  Marietta,  184,  z86 
Card-index  system  illustrated.  z88 
Christmas,  His  First,  137 
Qench,  F.  B.,  187 
Copying  camera,  276 
Costume  portrait,  138 
Crooke,  William.— October 

De  Vore.  Geo.  W.— April 
Dubreul,  Pierre.— October 
Duhrkoop.  R.— October 

Enlarging  camera,  376 

Fluid  lens.  Gnin's.  180 

Gall,  Ernest.— November 
Gilmore,  Paul,  as  Don  Caesar,  56 
Goodman,  A.  W.,  185.— August 
Grun.  Dr.,  Portrait  of,  179 
Gnin's  fluid  lens,  x8o,  t8z 

Hamnquist.  H.— October 
Hofmeister,  Theo.  &  O.— October 
Homeier  &  Clark.— December 

Jarrett  Bros.— January 
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Kimball,  W.  G.  C— February 
Klein  and  Guttenstein. — September 
Krausch.  C.  A.— August 


Lb  Brun.  Madame  VioNst.- August 
Lens  testing  instrument,  265 
Lifehey,  S.  H. — December 

Marshall,  A.— November 
Marshall.  W.  E.— October 
McCorkle,  James  H. — November 
Meiche,  K. — October 
Morton.  Hy.,  The  late,  264 

Notman  &  Son.— April 

Pach  Bros.— July 
Parkinson.  M.  B.— October 
Partridge.  W.  H.— October 
Pierce,  H.  H.— October 
Puritan,  A  Little,  185 

Randall,  H.— December 

Reception  of  Duke  of  York. — November 
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Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  C.  137 

Rocher,  Henry. — March 

Rock  wood,  George  G.,  Portrait  of.  137 
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Steckel,  George. — December 
Strauss,  J.  C. — December 
Suck,  Oscar. — November 
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Tingley,  George  E.— December 
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AB,  C  of  photography,  444 
)    Accessories,  96 
Acetone  in  development,  199,  303 

sulphite.    A  new  preservative,  165 
Actinic  light,  developing  in,  149 

measuring,  159 
Adding  figures  to  groups,  105 
Advertising,  practical,  8,  57,  Z09,  x6x,  259,  297.  305, 

361,  383.  414.  433 
A.  G.  F.  A.  as  a  stain  remover,  3x4 
Alkalies  in  development,  163 
Alkaline  fixing  bath,  23 
Aluminum  film  sheaths,  159 
Amateur  Exchange  Qub,  909 
American  Institute,  448 

portraiture,  97,  440,  461 
Ammonium  persulphate  in  photography,  az8,  336 
Angle,  natural  view,  499 
Anthony  &  Scovill  Co.,  the,  79 
Animals,  photographing,  96,  3x5,  393,  3x6 
Appleton's  address  at  Buffalo,  353 
Art  possibilities  in  portraiture,  350 

is  photography  an  ?  30x 

reproductions,  reference  library  of,  190 
Aspects  of  professional  photography,  409 
Association  news,  73,  303 
At-home  work,  373 


BACKED  plates  and  halation,  445 
Backing  plates,  56 
Backgrouncib,  93 

points  on,  364 

stands,  397 
Balloon  photography,  X75 
Bard  well,  Jex,  348 

Bateham's  address  on  professional  photography,  389 
Beeswax  in  solution,  33 
Belgium,  photography  in,  3 
Belitski's  reducer,  x6 
Better  prices,  getting,  378 
Biograph  vs.  Edison,  154 
Black  and  white,  drawing  in,  49 

finishing  prints  in,  43X 
Blocking  out  skies,  64,  76 
Blotters,  chemically  pure,  386 
Blue  prints  on  cloth,  30 
Booklet  advertising,  x6x,  358,  38X 
Books,  some  new,  443 
Boston  convention,  363,  393,  393 
Bottles,  S85 

Broken  negatives,  to  repair,  159 
Bromide  development,  104 

paper,  fixing,  183 

printo,  toning,  X47,  173,  391,  435 
Brush  development,  X36 
BufEfdo  convention,  338 
Business  outlook,  34,  377 

photography  as  a,  3,  35, 34,  43,  65, 145,  336,  335, 
961,  32*.  338.  377»  406,  440,  457 

season,  the,  377 

to  get,  336 
Buying  a  studio  or  business,  331,  4XX 


CP.  and  its  meaning,  xo6 
•    Camera  as  a  detective,  6x 
in  tailoring,  X04 
notes,  447 
Carbonate  of  spda,  tests  of,  300 
Carbon  printing,  30, 45,  47,  48,  73,  X99 

prints,  intensifying  of,  334 

tissue  keeping,  445 
California  camera  catches,  137 
Card-index  system,  188 
Cerium  sulphate  as  a  reducer,  303 
Ceramics,  imitation  of,  6 
Character,  reading,  99X 
Child  portraiture,  453 
Children,  photographing  of,  x 33, 453 
Chromate  printing,  chemistry  of.  45 
Cleaning  daguerreotypes,  54,  373 

up,  384 
Qippings  from  magazines,  389 
Qom,  blue  prints  on,  30 
Clouds,  printing  in,  309 
Cockling,  to  prevent  mounts,  X87 
Collotype  for  amateurs,  X3 
Colored  photographs,  54.  56,  93,  X36 

positives,  306 
Colors,  photographing  in,  73.  98,  X34,  x83 
Combined  development  and  fixing,  X36 
Comparative  exposures  in  enlarging,  XX9 
Comparison  of  intensification  methods,  339 
Commercial  photography  in  London,  456 
Composite  pictures,  X05 
Composition,  34,  333,  386 

a  necessity,  386 

in  genre,  443 
Concession  at  St.  Louis  &ir,  photographic,  389 
Construction  of  dark-rooms,  X37 
Controls  the  portrait,  who  ?  457 
Convention  of  Wisconsin  Association,  XS3 

of  the  P.  A.  of  A..  338,  339,  366,  375 

pictures  at  the  Buffalo,  366 

the  Iowa,  x83 

trade  exhibits  at  the  Buffalo,  375 
Copying,  43a 

camera,  a,  376 

daguerreotypes,  373 

prints,  199 
Copyright  in  Europe,  364 
Cracked  negatives,  to  repair,  X59 
Criticism,  xx6 

Customer,  treatment  of  the,  379 
Customers,  idiosyncrasies  of,  355 

retaining,  35 


DAGUERREOTYPES,  cleaning,  54.372 
copying,  373 
Dark-rooms,  construction  of,  X37 
Daylight  cut  films,  95 
Deadblack  varnish,  56 
Decision  in  moving  pictures,  X54 
Density,  to  obtain,  19a,  390 
"  Denver  Limited,"  photographing  the,  xo8 
Detective,  the  camera  as  a,  61 
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Deterioration  of  lenses.  134 
Development,  acetone  sulphite  in,  165 

alkalies  in,  163 

and  fixing  combined,  136 

factorial,  3 

of  bromides,  Z04 

of  velox  paper,  zz 

with  a  brush,  Z36 

with  glycin.  3Z 

with  paramol,  53 
Developing  in  cold  weather,  Z03 

the  reversed  image,  Z49 
Diagrams,  lantern  slides  of,  438 
Difficulties  in  carbon  printing,  Z99 
Diluting  the  developer,  56 
Displaying  photographs,  24,  4a,  83,  9Z,  z66 
Doctoring  negatives,  z86 
Dogs,  photographing,  3Z5 
Domestic  animals,  photographing,  3Z6 
Doubles.  Z7 

Draper,  Anna  Catherine,  40 
Drawing  in  black  and  white,  49 
Dry,  keeping  platinum  paper,  445 
Drying  closet.  16 
Duplicate  negatives,  Z76 
Dusseldorf,  exhibition  at,  948 
Dust  as  a  destroyer,  386 

in  plate  holders,  zga 


EASTMAN  kodak»  a  new,  378 
Eder's  school  of  photography,  3 
Editor's  table,  39,  79,  ZZ9,  ZS9,  307,  347,  387,  337, 

445,488 
Effects,  wash-drawing,  167 
Electric  light  for  portraiture,  48  z 

in  the  studio,  450 
Elimination  of  hypo,  317 
Enameling  collodion  prints,  64 
Enamels,  imitation,  6 
End  of  Z903  and  after,  449 
Engraying,  arts  of,  77 
Enlargements,  finishing,  43Z 
Enlarging  camera,  an,  376 

comparative  exposures  in,  Z19 

stops  in.  zz8 

to  natural  size,  55 
European  photographs  at  Boston,  393 

portraiture,  z 
Everlasting  waiting,  4Z9 
Exchange  Club  of  z86o,  an  amateur,  309 
Executive  meeting  of  P.  A.  of  A.,  4Z 
Exhibitions  by  photographers,  zo8,  166 
Exposure,  Z67 

out  of  doors,  957 
Expression  in  portraiture,  44,  445 


FABRICS,  fireproofing,  Z3S 
printing  on,  30 
Factorial  development,  3 
Factors  in  exposure,  Z67 
Faded  negative  images,  to  recover,  Z87 
Fads,  a  note  on,  344 
Faking,  a  word  about,  355 
Farmer's  reducer,  336 
Fastest  lens,  the,  Z94 
Figures  in  portraiture,  68 
Films,  46,  95 
Finishing  prints  in  monochrome,  4az 

the  negative,  443 
Fireproofing  fobrics,  Z3S 
Fixing  bath,  alkaline,  33 

and  development  combined,  Z36 
Flashlight  work,  95,  383 


Flashlight  portraiture,  383 
Fluid  lens.  Grun's,  Z79 
Framing  the  photograph,  33, 30Z 
FriUing.  Z97,  444 

Fuxsygraphs  vs.  plain  portraits,  40Z 
F.  value  of  stops  in  enlaiiging,  zz8 


GELATINE  films,  hardening,  483 
Genre,  composition  in,  44a 
Glass  measures,  to  repair,  96 

positives,  38 

vessels,  photographing,  34,  Z59 
Glossy  prints,  mounting,  Z93 
Glycin  and  hydroquinone,  3Z 
Good-will  as  an  asset  in  business,  33Z 
Group  compositions,  333 
Groups,  adding  figures  to,  Z05 

in  focus  getting,  Z78 

W.  J.  Edmondson  on,  397 
Grun  lens,  the  new,  Z79,  Z94 


HALATION  and  quick  devel<^ment,  445 
Hands  across  the  sea,  98 
Hands  in  portraiture,  345 
Hardening  gelatine  films,  483 
Hewitt's  new  light,  Z44 
Holidays,  about,  36z 
How  to  advertise,  4Z5 
Hydrochloric  add,  186 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  uses  of,  459 
Hydrometer,  the,  79 
Hydroquinone  and  glycerin,  3Z 

for  copying,  433 
Hypo,  elimination  of,  3Z7 


IDEALS  in  art.  396 
Idiosyncrasies  of  customers,  355 
Idle  cameras,  ao6 
Illustration,  photography  for,  15 
Image,  reversal  of  the,  Z49 
Imitation  ceramics,  6 
Improved  ozotype  procesf,  349 
Improving  negatives,  zz8,  308 
Incidental  lighting.  437 
Indiana  convention,  304 
Individuality.  307 
Ink  for  mounts,  whito,  887 
Instruction  in  Great  Britain,  photographic,  485 
Insurance,  Z38 
Intensification,  Z98,  333,  339 

local,  4Z9 
Interiors — a  wrinkle,  zz 

exposure  in,  Z70 
Iowa  convention,  183 
Iron  printing  process,  Z97 


TARVES  collection  of  paintings,  448 


KANSAS  association,  73,  397 
.  Kentucky  convention,  004 
Key  to  higher  prices,  383 
Kodak,  a  new,  378 


T  AINER'S  reducer,  56 
I>    Lantern-slide  t^,  Z56 

slides  of  diagrams,  438 
Large  portraits,  363 
Lens  and  Brush  Club,  the,  400 
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Lenft-testing,  965 

Lenses,  deterioration  of.  134 

for  studio  work,  318 
Light,  a  new,  144 

the  new  Mita,  Z75 

plenty  of,  104 
Lighting,  incidental,  437 
Likeness,  377 

Limitations  of  profesaional  photography,  389 
Line  engraving  effects,  159 
Local  intensification,  4x9 
London,  photographers  in,  z 
Lytrit  portraits,  39,  98, 167 


MACHINERY,  photographing,  131 
Manipulation  in  ozotype  process,  950 
Man  out  of  place,  65 
Masking  the  negative,  308 
Measure,  photography  by,  173 
Mercuric  chloride  solutions,  175 
Mercury,  aaa 

gas  as  an  illuminant,  145 
Method  vs,  velox,  11 
Methods,  business.  338,  378 

and  formulsB,  93,  55 
Microphotographs,  1x3 
Miniatures,  7 

Mirror  in  photography,  216 
Mita  hght,  the  new,  175 
Modification  of  platinum  prints,  4x7 
Monochrome,  finishing  prints  in,  491 
Moran,  John,  xao 
Morton,  Dr.  Henry,  98x 
Motak,  a  new  intensifier,  337 
Mounting  and  framing,  301 

glossy  prints,  X99 
Mounts,  87 

home  made,  907 
Moving  objects,  photographing,  ixz 

pictures,  an  important  dedsion,  154 
Multiphotography,  1x9 
Multiple  portxaits,  X7 


NATIONAL  convention,  399 
Natural  color  photography,  73 
Natural  history  photography,  96,  993 

size,  enlarging  to,  55 

view  angle,  490 
Nebraska  Association,  190,  946 
Necessity,  composition  a,  386 
Negative  density,  990 
New  books,  443 
New   England  Association,  79,  320,  362,399, 

393 
News  and  notes,  64,  X35,  175,  964,  3x9,  469 
Newspaper  photography,  X5 
New  use  for  the  swing-back,  X78 
Nipher's  investigations  of  reversal,  X49 


OHIO-Michigan  convention,  905,  304,  390,  403 
Old  VJ,  young  men,  997 
One  thing  at  a  time  in  advertising,  8 
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A  NOTE  ON  EUROPEAN  PORTRAITURE. 


BY   OTTO    BOYfe. 


Portrait  work  in  the  professional  studios 
of  Europe  is  rather  disappointing  to  the 
visitor  who  expects  much  from  the  birth- 
place of  photography,  and,  taken  in  com- 
parison with  the  .work  of  American  pho- 
tographers in  the  same  field,  the  average 
falls  below  ours. 

Passing  through  the  country  in  a  hurried 
manner,  these  notes,  roughly  jotted  down, 
are  necessarily  incomplete,  but  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  work  abroad  as  viewed  from  an 
American  stand-point.  The  first  town  vis- 
ited— Cork,  in  Southern  Ireland^-offered 
nothing  but  the  ordinary  class  of  portraiture, 
the  vignette  style  of  ten  years  ago  still  being 
in  vogue.  Some  of  the  larger  places  com- 
bine the  photographic  supply  and  station- 
ers' trade  with  the  studio,  the  latter  usually 
occupying  the  rear  of  a  ground -floor 
establishment. 

A  few  prominent  photographers  are 
represented  in  Dublin,  and  turn  out  a 
good  quality  of  technical  work,  good  chem- 
ical effects,  subjects  fairly  well  posed,  and 
almost  generally  finished  in  bricky  tones  on 
glossy  paper.  Some  carbon  work  in  vari- 
ous colors  relieves  the  monotony  in  a  few 
places,  but  displays  of  these  prints  were  the 
exception. 

The  next  city  where  anything  noteworthy 
in  photography  was  observed  was  Glasgow. 
Annan  &  Co.,  among  the  prominent  ones, 
are  working  on  modern  lines,  and  have 
some  beautiful  examples  of  artistic  work  on 
exhibition.  These  gentlemen  also  go  in 
for  the  reproduction  of  famous  paintings, 
etchings,  and  the  like,  which  form  a  good 


portion  of  their  trade.  Other  studios  in 
Glasgow  display  some  excellent  work  in 
carbon  and  print-out  papers,  but  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  their  merit  is  offset  by  the 
mixture  of  prints  which  makes  one  wish  that 
something  more  awful  had  happened  to 
them  before  reaching  their  present  finished 
state. 

Other  cities  on  the  way  to  London  fur- 
nished nothing  new  or  interesting. 

The  photographic  situation  in  London 
differs  but  little  from  all  large  cities.  The 
principal  studios  patronized  by  royalty  at 
some  time  or  other  during  their  existence 
seem  to  find  it  necessary  to  advertise  the 
fact  prominently  on  all  signs  and  mounts, 
and  make  their  (lispla3rs  principally  of  these 
personages.  Other  studios,  especially  those 
conducted  on  modem  ideas,  are  turning 
out  some  really  artistic  work,  noteworthy 
among  which  is  the  Biograph  Studio 
(Harold  Baker).  This  studio,  though 
small,  as  all  London  galleries  are,  is  fitted 
up  in  excellent  taste,  and  shows  some  clever 
work,  which  has  been  medalled  at  English 
exhibitions.  Histed,  on  Baker  Street,  also 
displays  some  good  modern  work  tastefully 
framed.  Another  interesting  studio  visited 
was  that  of  C.  E.  Fry  &  Son,  in  South 
Kensington.  This  studio  is  planned  as  a 
residence,  and  the  rooms  are  all  compactly 
planned  out  on  one  floor.  The  reception- 
room  is  nicely  arranged,  comfortable,  and 
home-like,  and  contains,  among  other  good 
features,  a  miniature  aquarium  for  the 
amusement  of  the  younger  folks.  The 
operating-room   is   very   much   like  other 
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studios  seen  all  over  the  kingdom  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  consists  of  a  room 
perhaps  15  x  30  feet,  having  a  top  and 
side  light  from  end  to  end.  Very  little  of 
this  immense  light  is  actually  used,  how- 
ever, the  benefit  being  that  either  end  of 
the  studio  can  be  worked. 

The  photographers  of  London  number, 
I  was  told,  nearly  two  thousand,  and  most 
all  suffer  from  the  effects  of  cheap  prices. 
Photographs  can  be  had  for  a  mere  song, 
and  the  usual  thing  is  of  very  poor  quality. 
Bromides  and  glossy  paper,  printed  in 
vignettes  and  mounted  on  album-sized 
cards,  are  still  in  good  favor.  Carbon 
and  platinum  are  only  occasionally  seen  in 
the  better  studios. 

The  cities  in  Belgium  and  Holland  were 
next  visited,  and  though  some  work  in 
Brussels  showed  merit  in  its  good  chemical 
qualities,  nothing  special  was  noted.  A 
number  of  photographers  in  Hamburg  are 
working  along  modem  lines  bordering  on 
the  extreme.  Their  work,  however,  is 
strong  in  treatment  of  character,  and  shows 
a  good  acquaintance  with  composition, 
lighting,  and  expression.  Berlin  profes- 
sionals are  in  the  throes  of  accessories, 
backgrounds,  etc.,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  thing  to  fill  the  acreage  about  the 
sitter  with  columns,  curtains,  palms,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  just  as  we  used  to  do 
twenty  years  ago.  Enlargements  in  water- 
color  and  oil  are  a  prominent  specialty, 
and  one  studio  advertised  life-sized  bas- 
reliefs  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  done 
entirely  by  photography.  The  professional 
conditions  in  other  German  cities  visited 
were  somewhat  similar,  the  work  being  of 
a  mediocre  quality,  with  an  occasional 
exception. 

A  pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  the  Graph- 
ische  Lehr  Versuchsanstapt,  in  Vienna,  of 
which  Dr.  Eder  is  the  leading  light.  The 
institution  is  a  big  enterprise,  and  has  at 
the  present  time  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils  enrolled.  All  kinds  of  photo- 
graphic processes  are  taught,  from  work  in 
bichromate,  platinum,  carbon,  etc.,  to 
photo-engraving  and  photogravure.  The 
exhibition-rooms,  of  which  there  are  a 
number,  contain  some  splendid  prints  by 
noted  workers  from  different  countries; 
also  some  excellent  work  by  the  pupils  in 
three-color  and  bichromate  printing. 


Professional  work  in  Italy  is  of  an  indif- 
ferent order,  and  outside  of  one  photog- 
rapher in  Venice,  who  was  doing  some 
creditable  work  in  carbon,  nothing  was 
encountered  of  interest  in  the  photographic 
line. 

The  thought  strikes  one  very  forcibly  in 
travelling  through  these  countries,  with 
their  wealth  of  art  treasures  and  the  mag- 
nificent paintings  encountered  at  every 
turn,  why  the  photographer  does  not 
benefit  from  his  constant  contact  with  it, 
and  try  to  infuse  a  little  of  its  teachings  in 
his  own  work.  The  indifference  of  the 
public  to  photography  may  account  partly 
for  this  state  of  things,  as  there  is  little 
incentive  for  the  worker  to  improve  him- 
self if  his  efforts  are  unappreciated. 

Some  of  the  Parisian  photographers  are 
using  sunlight  in  their  studios  for  many 
effects,  and  securing  rare  results  thereby. 
The  usual  mode  of  working  is  to  curtain  off 
all  light  except  an  opening  about  five  feet 
square  above  and  behind  one  side  of  the 
sitter,  through  which  the  sun  is  allowed  to 
shine  in  full  force.  Just  before  exposure 
a  head  screen  is  held  just  above  the  sub- 
ject's head,  which  flattens  the  lighting, 
and  a  couple  of  seconds  of  exposiure  given 
for  the  shadows,  then  the  screen  is  quickly 
removed  for  an  instant  and  the  shutter 
closed.  The  short  sunlight  exposure  just 
tips  the  high  lights  overhead  and  drapery, 
and  results  in  wonderful  brilliancy.  Good 
prices  are  obtained  for  regular  work,  which 
is  on  mat-surfaced  print-out  paper,  toned 
to  black  or  sepia.  Paris  panels  range  from 
115  to  125  per  dozen  in  the  better  studios, 
and  other  work  in  proportion.  Very  little 
carbon  or  platinum  is  seen,  and,  in  fact, 
none  of  the  countries  has  adopted  these 
processes  to  the  extent  it  is  used  in  America 
for  every-day  portraiture. 

What  large  work  is  displayed  abroad  is 
usually  bromide  enlargements  finished  in 
crayon.  Direct  work  above  1 1  x  14  is  rare, 
and  even  this  size  is  exceptional.  The 
latter  style  of  mounts  is  being  used  exten- 
sively in  some  places,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, pictures  are  more  tastefully  presented 
here  than  in  Europe. 

The  professional  photographer  in  Paris, 
although  he  quotes  his  prices  at  so  much  a 
dozen,  only  occasionally  gets  an  order  for 
the  full  number.     The  good  (for  the  pho- 
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tographer)  American  custom  of  distributing 
generously  photographs  among  his  relatives 
and  friends  is  not  in  vogue  in  France,  and 


the  usual  order  is  generally  limited  to  per- 
haps three  or  four  pictures  for  only  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  sitter. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  PORTRAITURE. 


Prosperity  seems  to  have  taken  her 
residence  in  America  on  the  long  lease 
principle.  For  several  years  after  the  dis- 
astrous times  of  1893  we  were  pulling  our- 
selves together,  and  at  the  same  time 
gradually  pulling  forward.  For  the  last 
five  years  business  has  been  "good.**  It 
was  growing  very  satisfactory  in  1897,  and 
in  1898  everybody  felt  like  congratulating 
his  neighbor.  But  things  have  steadily 
gained,  and  to-day  the  photographer  is 
stronger  in  prestige,  in  finance,  and  in  the 
joy  of  living  than  he  has  ever  been. 

If  ever  man  did,  the  photographer  has 
worked  out  his  own  salvation.  It  has  been 
done  by  a  steady  upward  move  and  by  a 
genuine  natural  co-operation,  rather  than 
by  competition.  There  have,  we  all  know, 
been  many  cases  of  active,  remorseless  com- 
petition— throat-cutting  price  slaughtering 
— ^more  especially  among  the  lesser  fry  of  the 
fraternity ;  but  such  have  been  but  a  slight 
factor  among  the  whole,  and  of  late  they 
have  narrowed  almost  to  a  vanishing  point. 
The  photographer  has  not  made  his  money 
at  the  expense  of  his  brother,  but  by  giving 
the  public  better  value  and  a  higher  grade 
of  work — practically  opening  new  markets 
by  an  appreciation  of  skill.  Eight  or  ten 
years  ago  the  American  photographer  could 
hold  his  own  against  the  world.  He  has 
always  been  able  to  do  that.  To-day  he  un- 
doubtedly leads  the  world.  Ten  years  ago 
our  patriotic  Europe-trotters,  after  visiting 


Paris  for  their  gowns,  would  run  over  to 
I^ndon  for  their  photographs.  These  the 
photographer  would  mail  to  this  side,  in 
several  small  packets,  so  that  they  might 
pass  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  post-office 
appraisers.  Now,  although  London  has 
some  photographers  second  to  none,  the 
names  which  used  to  be  household  words 
among  wealthy  Americans  are  the  names 
of  back  numbers,  and  no  self-respecting 
person  cares  to  pit  their  work  as  against 
the  work  obtainable  in  New  York. 

The  success  of  the  American  photogra- 
pher is  often  attributed  to  natural  causes ; 
prosperity  is  here,  and  so  we  say  the  pho- 
tographer inevitably  shares  it.  In  truth,  it 
is  more  than  that.  The  photographer  is 
not  merely  taking  the  flotsam  of  good 
things  which  the  wave  of  prosperity  casts 
at  his  feet.  He  has  ventured  out  and  in- 
vested for  himself  his  own  good  portion. 
And  it  is  in  this  strong  activity  of  his  that 
the  hope  for  the  future  lies.  And  here, 
too,  lies  the  encouragement  for  those  who 
consider  that  they  have  not  received  a  full 
share.  The  future  is  in  their  hands,  and 
individual  effort  will  bring  personal  reward. 

Prosperity,  we  have  said,  seems  to  be 
here  on  a  long  visit.  The  future  is  full  of 
hope ;  may  it  prove,  as  day  by  day  it  be- 
comes the  present,  to  be  as  full  of  realiza- 
tion ;  and  may  it  be  many  long  years  ere 
the  word  which  annually  flows  from  our 
pen  is  any  but  one  of  "  prosperity.'* 


FACTORIAL   DEVELOPMENT.* 


BY   CLAUDE   RIPPON. 


It  was  in  1894  that  Mr.  Watkins  first 
brought  out  his  system  of  factorial  de- 
velopment, and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
previous  to  that  date  he  had  regularly 
practised  tentative  development  with  pyro- 
ammonia.     I  do  not  propose  to  go  over 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Camera  Club. 


again  all  the  history  of  the  subject,  or  to 
describe  in  detail  the  numerous  experi- 
ments which  induced  Mr.  Watkins  to  formu- 
late his  law  as  to  factorial  development. 
The  experiments  have  now  been  before  the 
public  for  over  seven  years,  and  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  any  scientific  observer  who 
has  brought  forward  any  facts  sufficient  to 
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throw  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  either  the 
experiments  or  the  deductions  made  there- 
from. On  the  other  hand,  other  experi- 
mental work  has  been  done  that  has  cor- 
roborated that  of  Mr.  Watkiris  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  deductions  Mr. 
Watkins  arrived  at  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows:  That  all  developing  agents  will 
give  equal  density  if  allowed  to  act  for  a 
sufficient  time ;  that  bromide  holds  back 
the  lower  tones  temporarily;  but  as  shown 
by  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffeld  it  must  be 
added  before  development  is  begun,  and 
even  then  with  lengthy  development  the 
tones  come  back  to  the  original  ratio ;  a 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  alkali  only 
alters  the  speed  of  development  and  not 
the  gradations.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  longer  a  plate  is  being  developed  the 
greater  the  contrasts,  and  vice  versa. 
Finally,  Mr.  Watkins  deduced  the  impor- 
tant law  '*  That  any  change  of  temperature 
(within  limits)  or  of  amount  of  alkali  (or 
of  strength  of  developer  with  most  devel- 
opers) which  lessened  or  increased  the  time 
required  for  a  certain  amount  of  contrast 
(or  density)  also  altered  the  time  of  appear- 
ance of  the  image  in  exactly  the  same  ratio. '  * 
Or,  in  other  words,  that  using  the  same 
developer  the  ratio  between  the  time  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  image  and  the 
total  time  of  development  was  always  the 
same  for  the  same  density.  To  make  this 
plain  let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  we 
expose  two  plates  on  die  same  subject 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  We  take  one 
and  pour  on  it  a  developer  at  65*^  F.,  and 
after  it  has  been  covered  for  one  minute 
we  note  the  first  sign  of  an  image ;  then 
supposing  the  factor  of  the  developer  is 
six,  we  leave  it  in  the  solution  for  six  min- 
utes. Now,  take  the  other  plate,  and  de- 
velop it  with  the  same  developer  at  a  tem- 
perature of  45*^  F.  In  this  case  nothing 
will  probably  be  seen  of  the  image  for  two 
minutes,  but  again  multiply  by  six,  and  leave 
in  for  twelve  minutes.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  the  two  negatives  are  identical,  though 
one  was  developed  for  a  total  time  of  six 
minutes  and  the  other  for  twelve. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  all  the 
developers  on  the  market,  except  pyro  and 
amidol,  the  amount  of  the  developing  agent 
present  in  the  developer  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  the  developing   factor,   but  with 


pyro  a  great  difference  results  within  cer- 
tain limits,  so  that  with  this  developer  the 
same  factor  can  be  always  used,  and  the 
density  varied  by  diluting  the  developer. 
Developers  generally  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  (i)  Those  that  give  detail 
readily,  and  density  only  after  a  long 
period,  such  as  metol,  rodinal,  and  weak 
pyro.  ( 2 )  Those  that  give  detail  slowly, 
but  density  very  quickly,  such  as  hydro- 
quinone,  strong  pyro,  and  adurol.  The 
first  class  have  large  factors,  and  the  sec- 
ond very  small  factors.  An  intermediate 
developer  is  probably  the  best  for  ordinary 
work,  while  the  mixing  of  a  developer  of 
each  class  has  advantages,  the  combined 
developer  having  a  factor  in  proportion  to 
the  amounts  of  the  different  developing 
agents  used.  I  would,  however,  at  this 
point  like  to  warn  workers  that  Watkins' 
factor  law  does  not  appear  to  be  correct  for 
some  of  the  mixed  developers — that  is  to 
say,  that  a  difference  in  temperature  will 
alter  the  scale  of  gradation.  In  a  photo- 
graphic journal  a  short  while  ago  a  writer 
signing  himself  F.  C.  L.  gave  the  result  of 
a  series  of  experiments  relating  to  the 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  action  of  dif- 
ferent developing  agents.  He  found  that 
a  drop  of  20°  F.  from  a  summer  tempera- 
ture had  a  very  different  effect  on  different 
agents. 

In  Pyro  the  image  was  twice  as  lonf;  appearing. 

In  Ortol  the  image  was  five  times  as  long  appearing. 

En  Quinol  the  image  was  four  times  as  long  ap- 
pearing. 

In  Metol-quinol  the  image  was  three  times  as  long 
appearing. 

In  the  first  three  the  gradation  of  the 
negative  was  practically  the  same  in  hot 
and  cold  when  the  same  factor  was  used, 
thus  corroborating  Mr.  Watkins*  experi- 
ments ;  but  in  metol-quinol  the  gradation 
was  much  less  steep  in  the  cold  than  the 
warm.  This,  however,  is  only  natural  if 
we  consider  for  a  moment  that  quinol,  the 
density-giving  agent  in  this  combination, 
works  four  times  as  long  with  a  drop  of  20°, 
while  the  period  previous  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  image  is  only  three  times 
as  long  in  the  combined  developer.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  to  use  the  factor 
method  with  this  developer,  it  is  necessary 
to  always  develop  at  approximately  the 
same  temperature.     The  factors  of   some 
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of  the  most-used  developers  are  given  by 
Mr.  Watkins  as  follows  : 

Pyro-soda.  i  grain  pyro  K  grain  bromide  .    9 

**  a  grains  pyro  %  grain  bromide         .     5 

"  3  grains  pyro  ^  grain  bron.ide         .     4^ 

"  4  grains  pyro    i  f^ratn  bromide         .     4 

"  8  Rrains  pyro    a  grains  bromide        .     3$^ 

"  Ilford  Maximum  pyro  •4)4 

*'  Ilford  Minimum  Pyro  .5^ 

Hydroquinone 5 

Metol 9l8 

Rodinal 40 

Ortol 10 

It  would  be  well  if,  before  adapting  this 
method,  photographers  would  try  and  com- 
prehend what  it  all  means,  and  not  use 
the  law  in  a  blind  way,  expecting  it  to 
automatically  turn  out  a  perfect  negative 
from  every  exposure.  Of  course,  if  every- 
thing had  the  same  range  of  tones,  then 
with  the  help  of  an  actinometer  it  might 
be  possible  to  produce  good  negatives  with 
automatic  precision :  but,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  subjects  vary  very  much  in 
that  respect,  and  in  the  cases  of  very  long 
range  or  very  short,  the  results  have  to  be 
to  a  certain  extent  falsified  to  obtain  satis- 
factory and  pictorial  results.  For  instance, 
in  a  dark  interior  with  clear  glass  windows 
the  exposure  should  be  very  full,  and  the 
factor  used  should  be  smaller  than  that  gen- 
erally adopted.  Again,  in  a  distant  land- 
scape where  the  range  of  tones  is  very 
short,  a  brief  exposure  and  a  longer  factor 
will  produce  the  best  results.  What  should 
be  borne  in  mind  is  that  length  of  devel- 
opment regulates  contrast,  and  that  the 
factorial  system  enables  the  worker  to  regu- 
late length  of  development.  Each  man 
should  find  out  by  two  or  three  experi- 
ments what  factor  best  suits  his  developer 
and  his  favorite  printing  process  in  average 
work,  and  then  raise  the  factor  or  lower  it, 
according  to  whether  he  requires  his  fin- 
ished print  to  have  harder  or  softer  con- 
trasts than  the  original  subject.  A  great 
point  about  the  system  is  that  slight  errors 
in  exposure  have  practically  no  effect  on  the 
resulting  print ;  all  that  happens  is  that 
the  negative  takes  a  long  or  short  time  to 
print,  according  to  whether  the  exposure  is 
too  long  or  too  short.  I  have  two  sets  of 
prints  taken  from  twelve  negatives.  The 
first  six  are  of  an  interior  subject,  and 
under  identical  conditions  were  exposed 
^or  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  and  30  seconds  respect- 
ively.    The  other  six  were  exposed  on  an 


exterior  subject,  again  under  identical  con- 
ditions, for  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  and  64  sec- 
onds. The  differences  in  the  results  are 
very  slight,  and  in  five  of  the  prints  of  the 
outdoor  subject  practically  negligible,  not- 
withstanding that  the  original  negatives 
were  on  special  rapid  plates  (Imperial), 
and  that  in  the  first  series  the  proper  ex- 
posure was  about  30  seconds,  and  in  the 
second  series  about  4  seconds.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  difference  in  the  exposure 
altered .  materially  the  time  at  first  appear- 
ance of  the  image.  In  the  interior  six  the 
image  appeared  in  130,  120,  115,  no, 
100,  and  90  seconds ;  in  the  exterior  six, 
it  appeared  in  100,  90,  75,  70,  65,  and  55 
seconds.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
time  of  first  appearance  of  the  image  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  exposure  as  well  as 
the  composition  of  the  developer,  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  intensity  of  the  light 
at  the  time  of  exposure.  Developers  that 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again  are  of 
doubtful  value  under  this  method  after  re- 
peated use,  as  increase  of  bromide  obtained 
from  the  plates  during  development  may 
gradually  alter  the  contrasts,  especially  with 
those  that  give  density  quickly.  The  best 
method  is  to  use  a  pyro-soda  developer  so 
constituted  that  it  will  give  good  results 
with  a  factor  of  6.  This  is  what  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  styles  his  sextuple  method,  and  it  has 
two  great  advantages.  In  the  first  place, 
it  does  away  with  any  mental  arithmetic, 
for  the  number  of  seconds  that  elapse  be- 
fore the  image  appears  only  have  to  be 
divided  by  ten  to  give  the  minutes  that 
total  development  will  last.  For  instance, 
if  the  image  appears  in  40  seconds,  total 
development  will  occupy  4  minutes ;  if  it 
appears  in  55  seconds,  the  total  time  will 
be  5.5  minutes,  or  5^  minutes.  Sec- 
ondly, pyro  being  the  developing  agent, 
the  contrast  of  the  negatives  can  be  altered 
by  the  amount  of  the  dilution  of  the  de- 
veloper, without  changing  the  factor. 

In  my  own  work,  however,  I  must  own 
that  I  prefer  altering  my  factor  to  changing 
the' strength  of  the  developer,  but  that  is 
purely  a  matter  of  personal  convenience. 
I  can  say  most  truly  that  ever  since  I  have 
adopted  factorial  development,  some  two 
years  ago,  I  have  obtained  from  my  expo- 
sures a  far  higher  percentage  of  good  print- 
able negatives  than  I  ever  got  before. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  any  members  who 
have  not  yet  done  so  will  give  the  factorial 
method  a  trial,  using  the  factor  law  in  an 
intelligent  way  with  a  view  to  getting  the 
results  they  require,  and  not  as  a  sort  of 
automatic  machine,  which  has  only  got  to 
be  set  in  motion  to  produce  a  perfect  nega- 
tive every  time.  The  process  is  one  that 
is  specially  useful  to  the  amateur.  Pyro 
can  be  used  without  any  fear  of  getting  the 
fingers  stained,  for  the  plate  need  never  be 
removed  from  the  dish  until  development 
is  complete.  There  is  no  need  to  look 
through  the  plate,  therefere  it  does  not 
matter  if  the  strength  of  the   dark-room 


light  is  not  always  the  same.  But  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  all  is  that,  even  if 
no  developing  has  been  done  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  good  negatives  can  be  got 
immediately  on  resuming  work,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  spoiling  half  a  dozen  plates 
before  one  has  got  back  the  knack  of  judg- 
ing density. 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  im- 
press on  you  one  important  point,  and  that 
is  that  the  time  of  first  appearance  should 
be  estimated  from  the  first  sign  of  that 
part  of  the  negative  that  the  photographer 
wishes  to  appear  as  practically  white  paper 
in  the  final  print. 


IMITATION    CERAMICS, 


BY    R.    STANNARD. 


To  make  a  goody  not  a  worthless,  **  imi- 
tation "  bumt-in  picture  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  follow  several  other  processes 
of  photography  which  are  more  or  less 
worked.  To  make  the  genuine  vitreous 
enamel  is  a  task  beset  with  a  hundred  irri- 
tating little  difficulties,  and  one  in  which 
many  good  men  have  come  to  grief. 

The  imitation  enamel  is  not  necessarily 
a  cheap  line ;  it  may  legitimately  be  used 
as  a  specialty  in  a  high  grade  of  business, 
and  may  be  made  as  beautiful  and  as 
permanent  as  the  genuine  bumt-in  variety. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  defects  of  the  enamel 
is  avoided,  for  the  soft  glaze  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  latter  has  an  un- 
happy tendency  to  shell  off  in  little  scales. 
The  process  to  which  we  allude  has  been 
several  times  patented,  we  believe,  and  fif- 
teen years  ago  it  bade  fair  to  become  a 
fashionable  specialty  in  Europe.  But  it 
was  boomed  at  the  wrong  time,  and  the 
universal  craze  for  the  dozen  carried  all 
before  it.  Briefly  stated,  the  imitation 
enamel  is  a  carbon  transfer  onto  porcelain, 
or  some  similar  vitreous  support,  and  it  is 
then  japanned  instead  of  being  covered 
with  the  genuine  glaze  of  the  real  ceramic. 
To  define  japanning — this  is  simply  cover- 
ing the  surface  of  the  print  with  a  suitable 
varnish  in  several  very  thin  layers,  and 
eventually  welding  the  whole  together  by 
baking  for  a  considerable  time  in  an  oven 
of  very  moderate  temperature. 


As  far  as  getting  the  carbon  print  down 
on  the  porcelain,  or  on  glass,  or  metal,  or 
any  impervious  material  which  will  stand 
heat,  the  procedure  is  the  usual  carbon 
method.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  tissue  that 
contains  a  minimum  of  gelatine  and  a 
maximum  of  pigment,  this  being  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  porous.  This  will  allow  the 
first  layer  of  varnish  to  more  or  less  pene- 
trate the  film  and  so  bind  all  more  closely 
to  the  support.  Of  course,  any  color  of 
carbon  tissue  may  be  used. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  varnish  very 
suitable  for  this  work — amber  and  copal. 
The  amber  varnish  dries  with  slightly  the 
harder  surface  ;  but  a  good  brand  of  copal 
is  almost  as  hard,  and  has  the  very  material 
advantage  of  being  clearer  and  whiter. 
Whichever  kind  is  used  must  be  of  the 
variety  known  as  **stoving"  varnish,  for 
not  all  varnishes  are  calculated  to  resist 
the  heat  of  japanning.  A  very  thin  coat 
of  the  varnish  is  put  on  with  a  camel' s-hair 
brush,  and  this  must  be  thoroughly  dry  and 
hard  before  a  second  coat  is  applied.  The 
plaque  may  be  placed  in  a  moderately 
warm  place — of  course,  free  from  dust. 
The  penalty  of  putting  one  coat  over  an- 
other before  the  first  one  is  absolutely  bone 
dry  may  be  innumerable  little  cracks  caused 
byubequal  contraction.  It  is,  perhaps,  ad- 
visable— for  it  helps  the  thinness  of  the 
coating — to  mix  the  first  layer  of  varnish 
with    an    equal    quantity   of    turpentine. 
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Brush  marks  need  not  be  worried  about, 
for  they  will  disappear  during  drying  or 
during  the  final  stoving  or  polishing. 
When  a  sufficient  thickness  of  glaze  has 
been  obtained  by  repeated  coatings  and 
dryings,  the  enamel  is  ready  for  stoving. 
We  have  used  the  oven  of  the  kitchen 
stove  for  this.  The  heat  must  be  moderate 
— 200°  F.  is  as  high  as  it  should  go,  and 
it  may  sink  to  50°  lower  without  any  ill 
effect.  But  the  stoving  should  last  for  five 
or  six  hours  at  least.  The  enamel  is  then 
allowed  to  cool.  When  thoroughly  cold  its 
surface  must  be  polished,  beginning  with 
pumice  powder,  and  finally  finishing  off 
with  putty  powder,  as  lenses  are  polished. 
A  very  high  surface  polish  is  thus  obtained, 
and  if  a  suitable  varnish  has  been  chosen, 
the  surface  will  be  very  hard  and  durable. 

From  this  description   it  will  be  seen 
that  we  were  right  in  describing  the  process 


as  *  *  not  a  cheap  one. ' '  There  is  no  absolute 
difficulty  in  it,  except  the  difficulty  of 
taking  pains,  and  this  at  least  prevents  the 
enamel  from  becoming  common  or  cheaply 
fashionable.  There  is  no  sound  reason 
why  ceramics  produced  by  this  method 
should  not  be  pushed  as  a  business  line,  for 
they  are  of  honest  manufacture  and  value, 
and  are,  too,  a  line  in  which  the  photog- 
rapher may  take  a  legitimate  pride.  In 
making  the  genuine  enamels  the  difficulties 
have  always  tended  to  increase  with  any 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  plaque.  This 
is  not  a  difficulty  to  the  same  extent  in 
the  line  at  present  under  consideration. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  high-grade 
miniatures — from  a  commercial  point  of 
view — ^is  that  they  may  be  colored.  These 
enamels  may,  of  course,  be  tinted  or  col- 
ored to  any  extent  desired  before  the  carbon 
tissue  is  japanned. 


MINIATURES. 


BY    F.    B.    WATSON. 


The  miniature  photograph,  which  has 
already  won  a  certain  measure  of  discrimi- 
nating popularity,  has,  I  believe,  if  prop- 
erly worked,  a  great  future  before  it.  Per- 
haps I  am  rather  a  crank  on  this  class  of 
work,  for  years  ago  I  commenced  it  as  a 
special  side  line,  and  have  given  prominent 
place  to  miniatures  ever  since.  It  was  in 
the  dark  days  of  1893,  when  our  town  was 
hit  about  as  badly  as  most.  As  trade  was 
scarce,  we  photographers,  with  the  sage 
wisdom  that  used  to  (and  I  fear  sometimes 
still  does)  mark  the  fraternity,  tried  to 
make  it  worse  by  cutting  rates.  The  man 
who  was  my  nearest  competitor  lowered 
his  prices  from  13  to  $2  a  dozen,  and  later 
he  gave  a  free  8x  10  enlargement.  I  had 
followed  him  in  price,  and  when  he  went 
for  an  enlargement  I  looked  out  for  some- 
thing original,  and  went  for  a  framed 
miniature.  The  frames,  if  I  remember 
right,  cost  me  3  cents  each,  and,  of  course, 
the  '  *  miniature  ' '  was  just  one  of  the  prints 
trimmed  down.  The  idea  seemed  to  suit, 
and  I  managed  to  hold  on  until  better 
times.  Since  then  I  have  studied  the 
making  of  miniatures,  and  the  effort  to 
satisfactorily  compose  a  head  and  shoulders. 


or  a  half-length,  into  a  small  oval  space, 
has,  I  think,  improved  my  regular  work. 

I  urge  an  attention  on  miniatures  to  those 
who,  like  m)rself,  are  doing  a  regular  trade 
at  from  I3  to  I4  a  dozen,  but  I  would  like 
to  hear  of  some  big  man  making  a  specialty 
of  them.  Mr.  Core,  by  confining  himself 
to  children,  or  Mr.  MacDonald,  by  taking 
men  only,  have  drawn  many  a  photogra- 
pher's attention  to  the  fact  that  every  dif- 
ferent age  and  each  sex  should  have  a  dif- 
ferent treatment.  If  the  same  were  done 
for  miniatures  it  would  be  a  real  lead  to 
some  of  us.  It  is  a  great  help  to  occa- 
sionally see  such  work.  What  a  delight  it 
was  to  me  to  see  those  four  miniatures  of 
Mr.  Benjamin's  in  the  Magazine  of  last 
year.  One  of  them  was  probably  chosen 
from  a  larger  print ;  the  others  were  evi- 
dently taken  as  miniatures.  And  there 
were  miniatures  by  Mr.  Hoyt  and  Mr. 
Brenner  and  one  or  two  others  in  the 
last  issue  of  Mosaics.  I  would  strongly 
advise  those  who  have  them  to  study  them 
as  I  have  done. 

The  miniature  is  a  recognized  form  of 
art,  and  in  a  good  miniature  a  great  mass 
of  very  delicate  and  minute  detail  is  pleas- 
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Ingly  fitted  into  a  very  small  space.  It  has 
no  connection  with  low  prices.  When  we 
went  for  the  midget  it  was  perhaps  neces- 
sary, but  the  theory  of  the  midget  is  a  mere 
saving  of  paper  and  chemicals.  By  print- 
ing twelve  2X2  prints  on  one  sheet  of 
8x6  paper  we  are  able  to  do  a  cheap  line. 
But  with  the  real  miniature  there  is  so  much 
skill  that  the  price  won't  be  cut.  It  is  when 
we  see  a  real  good  miniature  that  we  can 
feel  how  poor  our  photography  really  is. 
I  might  look  at  some  *  *  new  school '  *  work 
for  a  year  without  being  impressed,  but 
when  I  see  in  tiny  form  the  whole  of  a 
beautiful  picture,  good  posing,  good  light- 
ing, well  printed  from  a  good  negative, 
then  I  can  doff  my  cap.  The  miniature 
can  be  arranged  for  oval,  or  square,  or 
round,  and  may  be  so  small  as  to  fit  in  a 
locket,  or  large  enough  to  hang  on  the 
wall  or  stand  on  a  table.  And  a  miniature 
is  seldom  delivered  except  complete — that 
is,  put  in  a  neat,  tasteful  frame,  which 
should  leave  a  reasonable  profit  for  the 
photographer.     It  can  be  sold  for  almost 


any  price.  High-class  photographers  can 
turn  out  their  beautiful  platinums  or  car- 
bons, and  we  can  make  our  aristotype 
prints.  They  can  be  printed  and  colored 
on  real  ivory,  or  we  can  make  them  on 
one  of  Seed's  opals.  What  about  price  ? 
That  is  what  every  photographer  must  fix 
for  himself.  When  I  can  trim  down  a 
print  from  the  negative  from  which  a  dozen 
cabinets  are  being  printed,  I  charge  75  cents, 
in  a  frame  which  costs  me  10  cents.  I  often 
make  a  special  negative  for  my  customers 
who  have  money  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  miniature.  I  get  I2.50  for  it  in 
a  frame  which  costs  me  60  cents — it  is 
worth  fully  a  dollar  to  them.  Sometimes 
I  get  orders  for  colored  ones  at  a  higher 
price,  but  these  I  send  away  to  be  colored. 
I  have  found  money  and  pleasure  in  my 
specialty ;  but  what  we  want  is  some  real 
leader  who  will  confine  himself  to  minia- 
tures, and  by  showing  them  at  the  conven- 
tions and  in  the  papers  let  us  see  what 
real  good  work  may  be  done.  This  will 
help  us  and  will  make  miniatures  popular. 


PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING. 
The  Kind  that  Brings  Business. 


BY   CHARLES   P.    MARSHALL. 


TALK   NO.   4. ONE   THING  AT   A   TIME. 

In  brevity  lies  strength,  not  only  in  argu- 
ments, but  in  articles. 

Which  reaches  the  mark  the  quickest, 
the  sling-shot,  or  the  Mauser  missile  ? 

Which  has  the  most  potent  penetration, 
the  patter  of  bird-shot  or  the  ping  of  bul- 
let? 

Doesn't  the  locomotive  outstrip  the  stage 
coach,  and  the  dart  of  the  eagle  put  to 
ridicule  the  skittering  flight  of  the  wood- 
cock? 

Doesn't  a  sharp-pointed  nail  struck  with 
a  hammer  get  there  quicker  than  a  handful 
of  blunt  spikes  hit  with  a  maul  i 

Look  at  the  jockey  behind  JAY  EYE 
SEE.  Does  he  drive  with  a  slack,  indiflFer- 
ent  rein,  putting  the  thoroughbred  through 
a  medley  of  pace,  run,  canter,  and  gallop? 
Not  if  he  has  an  inkling  of  an  idea  of  win- 
ning.   But  look  !  a  straight,  stiff  rein  guides 


the  gelding  to  the  goal  in  a  swift ^  uncom- 
promising trot.  (Inwardly  you  admire  that 
jockey's  skill,  and  begrudge  him  not  his 
salary ;  the  years  he  has  toiled  with  the 
temperament  of  the  trotter  certainly  cut 
more  coupons  than  the  stable  boy's  time 
devoted  to  rubbing  down  legs  and  mixing 
mash.) 

The  fairest  and  most  forcible  criticism 
made  upon  advertising  is  **  too  much  mat- 
ter at  a  time, "  **  too  many  points  presented 
at  one  time." 

You  would  silently  smile  at  the  hunter 
who  selected  a  Sheffield  blunderbus  to 
down  a  deer  with,  instead  of  a  Marlin  re- 
peater. He  might  rejoice  in  the  smoke 
and  roar  of  the  old  toy,  and  gaze  with 
wonderment  at  the  shower  of  splintered 
twigs  and  riddled  leaves ;  but  the  venison 
his  mouth  watered  for  goes  bounding  over 
the  next  ridge  into  the  crack  of  the  rifle 
of  a  wiser  nimrod. 
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PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING. 


You  may  mix  many  good  points  in  one 
advertisement  and  lose  the  whole  force  of 
your  arguments.  It  isn*t  how  much^  but 
HOW  STRONG,  that  makes  the  mint-mark  of 
merit  in  an  ad. 

Wise  advertising  is  like  wise  living, 
where  the  variety  is  from  meal  to  meal  in- 
stead of  from  course  to  course.  The  for- 
mer offends  not  physical  digestion ;  like- 
wise, variety  in  advertising  from  issue  to 
issue  offends  not  mental  digestion. 

Suppose  a  woman  wants  a  shirt-waist. 
She  steps  into  a  store  where  she  supposes 
good  goods  are  sold.  On  the  counter  in 
front  of  her* are  piled  shoes,  laces,  dress 
goods,  pins,  parasols,  stockings,  tape,  rib- 
bons, shirt-waists,  and  tinware.  What  ' 
interest  will  she  have  in  the  mix-up  ?  Very 
little;  perhaps  none.  She  has  an  idea 
that  the  goods  are  reputable,  but  imme- 
diately resents  the  hodge-podge  display^  and 
all  the  affability  of  the  salesman  cannot 
counteract  her  first  impression,  disgust ; 
she  turns  away — the  sale  is  lost  ! 

Follow  her  to  the  next  store.  Behold 
the  change  !  She  hasn't  gone  a  yard  in- 
side this  orderly  emporium  when  a  smile 
of  approval  sweeps  her  face.  The  ribbons 
repose  by.  themselves ;  shoes  stand  in 
tempting  series ;  the  insignificant  pins  pose 
in  their  papers,  in  prim  but  salable  shape  ; 
parasols  shed  their  tender  tints  in  gorgeous 
profusion  from  above ;  and  tape,  too,  tries 
to  tease  a  sale  by  its  symmetrical  attitude 
(tinware,  which  she  didn't  see,  was  down 
in  the  basement,  where  it  belonged) ; 
while  SHIRT-WAISTS,  just  beyond,  fairly 
fling  their  merits  at  the  feet  of  my  lady ; 
and  within  a  short  half  hour  several  depart- 
ments have  profited  by  that  woman's  pa- 
tronage. 

To  be  sure,  she  only  had  shirt-waists  in 
mind  when  she  started,  but  order  and  one- 
ness in  display  simply  won  her  praise  and 
purse. 

The  photographer's-  ad.  that  tells  of 
toning,  mentions  mounting,  presents  the 
possibilities  of  posing,  suggests  suitable 
time  to  sit,  calls  attention  to  the  latest 
conceit  in  cards,  invites  inspection  of  hew 
quarters,  mixes  the  merits  of  miniatures 
with  the  inimitable  qualities  of  Indian-inks, 
all  in  one,  is  simply  a  photographic  melee. 
The  ingredients  are  all  O.  K.,  but  human 
nature  resents  hash  in  any  form. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  old  darkey  who 
had  the  pickings  of  the  feast  all  in  a  bowl  ? 
There  were  pickles,  fruit  cake,  salad,  coffee, 
ice  cream,  sherry,  celery,  diiid'duck.  When 
asked  how  he  liked  it  replied,  **  There's  a 
heap  a  good  tings  dar,  Massa ;  but  some- 
how it  don't  taste  tergedder." 

In  a  nutshell  that's  the  malady  of  most 
advertising,  too  much  variety. 

People  will  not  read  such,  much  less  be- 
lieve such,  and  surely  will  not  patronize 
such.  The  eye  is  offended,  the  mind  is 
offended,  and  the  purse  puckered  up  into 
solid  silence. 

The  man  who  wrote  it  labored  hours  to 
get  in  all  he  could.  It  sounded  smart, 
and  his  friends  told  him  it  was  '*out  oJF 
sight."  But  how  soon  he  discovered  the 
sad  truth  in  the  compliment.  It  was  out 
of  sight,  because  not  read  ;  customers  were 
out  of  sight,  because  not  read  ;  and  money 
was  way  out  of  sight,  because  not  read  ! 

Money-making  merchants  never  adver- 
tise simply  to  patronize  the  printer  or  be- 
cause their  neighbors  *  *  run  an  ad. ' '  They 
secure  space  in  newspaper  columns  to  sow 
the  seed  of  trade — good  advertising. 

If  we  plant  poor  advertising,  the  harvest 
will  match  it.  If  we  plant  mixed  adver- 
tising (most  as  bad  as  miserable  advertis- 
ing), we  will  reap  an  indifferent  crop. 

Sow  a  mixture  of  wheat,  com,  barley, 
rye,  oats,  and  clover,  and  you'll  harvest 
hen-feed  e-v-e-r-y  time. 

Wise  ones  who  wish  to  feast  in  the  future 
sow  wheat  in  one  lot,  corn  in  the  next,  and 
so  on  and  sow  on,  never  ceasing.  Then, 
when  threshing  time  comes,  they  know  to 
a  certainty  there's  enough  to  pay  the 
thresher  (printer)  and  abundance  to  put 
in  the  granary. 

Let  one  thing  at  a  time  be  your  watch- 
word. Carry  it  out  in  the  studio  display. 
Show  your  prints  more  in  masses.  A  choice 
collection  of  cabinets  on  the  wall  convinces 
more  customers  than  if  scattered  among 
other  sizes.  Miniatures  will  make  a  quicker 
sale  if  displayed  near  each  other,  and  not 
sandwiched  between  carte-de-visites  and 
other  odd  sizes.  Large  portraits,  too,  if 
hung  together,  stand  more  chances  of  se- 
curing an  order  than  if  consigned  to  some 
**big  space  that  seems  to  need  it." 

Although  you  are  a  dealer  in  art,  the 
esthetic  must  not  overrule  the  practical. 
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PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING. 


THE  BULLET  OF  BREVITY. 
Ads.  like  this  will  bring  you  money  if  you  keep  them  up. 


SARONY'S    PHOTO-NEWS 


When  baby  § 

wakes  up  ^ 

all  smiles  and  dimples,  all  radiant  and  rosy,  chirping  and  cooing, 

then  is  a  splendid  time 

to  *<take  his  picture."  Then,  all  his  pretty,  winning  ways  are 
ready  and  ripe 

for  a  fine  photograph 

just  the  kind  we  make. .  Consider  for  a  moment  how  pretty  your 
little  one  will  look  in  one  of  the  swell  new  styles. 

Here's  the  Philadelphia  Panel 

a  most  suitable  selection,  which  makes  every  tiny  tot  a  double  joy 
to  the  recipient  Bring  the  baby  to-day,  it's  getting  toward  Xnus, 
and  you  will  need  the  photos  early  to  mail  to  distant  friends. 

BROADWAY  STUDIO.     TAKE  ELEVATOR 


THE   BUCK-SHOT  OF  BUNGLING. 

Ads.  like  this  will  bring  you  misery  if 

you  keep  them  up. 


We've  got  a  slick  line  of  photographers'  sup- 
plies for  amateurs'  benefit.  We  get  them  every 
little  while  and  want  to  recommend  them  because 
we  use  them  ourselves.  We  sell  them  at  prices' 
too  our  competitors  can't  touch.  We  also  doi 
finishing  for  lots  of  amateurs.  We  develop  and' 
print  cheap.  We  also  carry  the  newest  kind  of, 
cards  that  are  very  much  liked  by  our  customers  | 
who  deal  with  us  because  we  suit  them  better 
than  any  other  gallery.  See  our  miniatures  andj 
carbons.  You  can't  beat  them  anywhere  else  in, 
town.  Fine  frames  of  every  kind  we  constantly 
carry  in  stock.  Prices  are  all  right.  When  you 
want  good  CABINETS  give  us  a  call.  Extra 
pains  taken  with  old  folks  portraits.  Drop  in 
and  give  us  a  call,  we  have  many  more  things  in 
the  photo,  line  that  will  be  sure  to  please  you. 

MALLONY  GALLERY 
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Remember,  you  are  after  orders  as  well  as 
honors,  and  a  practical,  working  display, 
dignified  by  being  on  the  wall,  cannot  be 
ignored. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  give  an 
exhibition  or  opening  more  variation  is 
permissible.  Then  your  reception-room 
becomes  an  exhibition  purely,  and  is  in- 
tended to  give  a  semi -bewildering  pleasure. 

This  applies  to  the  average  studio ;  but 
where  the  latter  is  large  and  several  rooms 
devoted  to  display  the  first  room  may  pre- 
sent more  of  the  exhibition  appearance; 
the  others  reserved  for  a  practical,  working 
display. 

Now,  someone  may  raise  the  (luestion, 
viz.,  *'If  I  advertise  only  Paris  panels  in 
one  ad.,  how  will  my  customers  know  about 
my  cabinets,  etc.  ?* '  The  answer  is,  in  a 
large  number  of  readers  there  are  some 
who  are  only  interested  at  present  in  Paris 
panels,  who  have  them  in  mind  because 
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they  have  seen  someone  else's.  If  your 
argument  can  induce  them  to  come  to  your 
studio  it  is  easy  to  attract  their  attention 
to  other  styles  and  sizes.  They  in  turn 
will  advise  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 
The  next  ad.  will  preach  on  cabinets ; 
the  next  after  that  will  sing  the  song  of 
miniatures ;  then  will  follow  sound  talks  on 
water-colors,  next  frames,  next  children's 
portraits,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year. 


Thus  you  are  furnishing  news — business 
newSf  readable  news,  believable  news — to 
the  public. 

Thus  your  good  sense  in  presenting  one 
thing  at  a  time  in  your  ads.  is  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  the  bullet  of 
brevity  will  surely  bring  down  the  photo- 
graphic game  to  your  feet. 

The  topic  of  the  next  talk  will  be  What 
Advertising  Can  and  Cannot  Do. 


VELOX  vs.  METHODS. 


BY   HENRY   HERDEMAN. 


I  BELIEVE  in  pushing  a  good  thing  when 
I  see  it ;  that  is  why  I  use  **  Velox  "  for 
the  largest  part  of  my  work.  I  tried  to  in- 
troduce it  to  a  number  of  my  photographer 
friends,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  could 
not  do  so.  Their  usual  excuse  was:  It 
being  so  uncertain  in  results,  required  too 
close  watching  in  the  developing  solution, 
etc. ,  the  consequence  being  the.  loss  of  too 
many  prints ;  in  short,  it  was  entirely  un- 
satisfactory to  them.  I  investigated  all  of 
these  claims  and  found  that  the  true  cause 
of  their  failure  was  due  to  the  entire  lack 
of  method  in  handling  the  paper.  There 
was  no  method  or  judgment  used  what- 
ever in  the  exposing,  developing,  or  fixing 
of  the  prints.  Neither  (and  this  is  an  im- 
portant point)  was  there  any  judgment 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  paper  to 
get  the  best  results  from  a  certain  class  of 
negatives. 

Following  I  will  give  a  short  account  of 
how  I  use  **  Velox,'*  and  use  it  success- 
fully, for  I  have  made  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred consecutive  prints  without  losing  one. 
The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  choice  of 
paper  for  the  negative  you  have  on  hand. 
It  may  be  dense  or  thin,  contrasty  or  soft, 
or  slightly  over-  or  undertimed.  This  can- 
not be  helped,  as  there  is  no  one  who  can 
invariably  time  and  develop  his  plates  per- 
fectly ;  at  least  this  cannot  be  done  by  the 
photographer  who  portrays  living  subjects. 

If  you  have  a  dense  and  contrasty  nega- 
tive use  ** carbon  matte,**  or  ** special** 
rough  Velox  for  soft  eflFects.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  your  negative  is  thin  and  soft 
through  overexposure  or  other  causes,  use 
"carbon**  or  *' special'*  Velox  for  con- 


trasty effects.  I  always  keep  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  all  the  six  different  brands  of 
*  *  Velox*  *  on  hand.  This  can  be  done  safely, 
as  "Velox**  does  not  readily  spoil  with 
age  as  some  printing-out  papers  do. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  expo- 
sure. For  this  I  use  artificial  light  exclu- 
sively, as  I  find  it  to  be  much  superior  to 
daylight,  with  which,  owing  to  its  frequent 
changes,  one  can  seldom  get  the  right  time 
of  exposure. 

In  exposing  the  print  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  the  frame  always  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  light. 

The  most  vital  and  delicate  point  in 
working  "Velox**  is  the  development. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  keeping  the  trays,  graduates,  etc.,  per- 
fectly clean.  They  should  be  well  scoured 
before  and  after  using,  and  not  used  for 
two  or  more  different  chemical  solutions. 
This  especially  applies  to  the  tray  used  for 
developing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  development  of  the  photographic 
image,  either  on  paper  or  glass,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  chemical  operations, 
and  must  be  conducted  accordingly. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  of  photographic 
chemistry  existing  among  some  photogra- 
phers is  incredible.  There  is  one  here  in 
Cincinnati  who  when  I  happened  to  speak 
of  a  "saturated  solution**  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  This  man  has  had 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  business. 
The  developing  solution  should  be  kept  as 
near  as  possible  at  one  standard  strength, 
and  nothing  but  pure  chenaicals  should  be 
used.  This  is  specially  applicable  to  the 
sulphite  of  soda,  which,  if  allowed  to  stand 
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around  in  open,  uncovered  boxes  will  soon 
spoil  and  be  the  cause  of  irregular  streaks 
in  the  print. 

I  notice  a  contributor  to  a  photographic 
magazine  recently  suggested  a  remedy  for 
these  streaky  prints  by  immersing  them  in 
water  before  development.  There  is  no 
need  of  the  remedy^  as  the  cause  can  be 
removed  by  the  use  of  pure  sulphite  of 
soda. 

Another  cause  of  these  streaky  prints  is  the 
use  of  too  weak,  old,  or  oxidized  developer. 
It  costs  less  to  make  up  a  new  solution  than 
to  use  the  old  one  and  ruin  your  prints.  I 
never  have  trouble  through  streaky  prints, 
because  I  take  care  to  use  pure  sulphite  of 
soda  and  fresh  developer  every  time.  I  do 
not  advise  the  immersion  of  the  print  in  a 
tray  of  water  before  developing,  because 
each  print  carries  a  certain  amount  of 
water  into  the  developing  solution,  thereby 


weakening  the  same  and  making  it  difficult 
to  keep  it  at  a  standard  strength. 

For  a  fixing-bath  I  find  a  15  per  cent, 
solution  of  hypo  with  a  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  alum  to  the  gallon  of  hypo  to 
answer  all  requirements.  As  the  fixing- 
bath  must  of  necessity  be  placed  near  to 
the  developing  solution,  the  utmost  care 
must  be  used  against  spilling  any  of  the 
hypo  into  the  developer,  as  even  a  drop  is 
sufficient  to  stain  the  prints  yellow.  I 
always  have  an  assistant  to  stir  the  prints 
well  down  into  the  hypo  so  as  to  insure 
even  fixing  while  I  develop  them.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  prints  to  be 
immediately  and  fully  immersed  in  the 
fixing  solution  after  development.- 

For  a  developing  agent  I  use  metol,  be- 
cause with  it  only  can  perfectly  pure  blacks, 
like  a  correctly  toned  platinotype,  or  a 
carbon  print,  be  obtained. 


COLLOTYPE  FOR  AMATEURS.* 


BY    GEORGE    HOLZHAUSEN. 


Since  the  camera  has  become  so  uni- 
versally popular  as  a  hobby,  and  is  within 
reach  of  the  most  limited  income,  it  is 
quite  possible  for  an  amateur  to  go  farther, 
and,  by  closely  following  the  directions  in 
this  article,  produce  his  prints  by  means  of 
the  collotype  process  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  rapidity. 

As  the  process  is  a  permanent  one,  and 
may  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  the 
imitation  of  platinotype,  bromide,  silver 
print,  or  photogravure,  its  advantages  will 
be  readily  acknowledged. 

The  initial  outlay  is  not  a  heavy  one,  and, 
having  obtained  the  necessary  plant  for  the 
work,  the  subsequent  cost  is  small,  while 
the  results,  if  the  work  is  successfully  carried 
out,  are  most  beautiful. 

The  most  important  feature  in  collotype 
is  a  dry  and  perfectly  even  temperature, 
which  is,  of  course,  more  easily  found  in  a 
private  house  than  in  a  large  factory.     If 


*  This  practical  paper,  which  is  of  perhaps  more 
value  to  the  professional  than  to  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher, is  reprinted  Irom  Penrose's  Process  Year-book 
for  1901.  which  every  progressive  worker  should  see. 
—Ed.  W.  p.  M. 


this  point  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
following  instructions  carried  out,  failure 
should  be  impossible. 

Coating  the  Plates,  Only  patent  plates 
should  be  used,  as  ordinary  ones  would 
break  when  subjected  to  the  heavy  pressure 
required  in  the  printing  frames.  The  most 
convenient  size  for  beginners  to  use  is  ,8  x  10 
or  lox  12  X  ^  inch  thick,  to  give  plenty 
of  margin  round  the  picture,  as  this  will 
prevent  damaging  the  inking  rollers.  As 
polished  plates  are  so  easily  scratched, 
grind  with  the  finest  emery  powder  as 
follows  :  Sprinkle  the  powder  all  over  the 
plate,  dampen  it  by  sprinkling  a  few  drops 
of  water  on  it,  lay  another  plate  on  top  of 
it,  face  down,  and  grind  in  small  circles 
until  the  plate  has  a  fine  mat  surface,  free 
from  scratches.  At  the  same  time  take  the 
edge  oflF  the  plate  with  an  old  file. 

Plates  that  have  been  previously  used 
must  have  the  old  coating  of  gelatine 
cleaned  of!  before  using  again,  and  this  is 
done  as  follows  :  Immerse  them  in  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  lye,  then  scrape  the 
plate  with  a  knife  or  scraper,  scnib  well 
with  a  brush,  and  regrind.     When  dry  the 
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plates  are  ready  for  the  first  preparation, 
made  up  as  follows : 


Silicate  of  Potash 
Beer 


I  ounce. 
10  ounces. 


To  be  mixed  together  and  filtered  through 
a  cloth.  Before  coating  level  and  dust  the 
plate.  Pour  plenty  of  solution  in  the  mid- 
dle, spread  all  over  with  a  piece  of  paper, 
lift  the  plate  quickly,  and  drain  off  from 
one  comer  through  a  cloth  into  a  jug,  after 
which  place  in  a  rack  to  dry.  When 
properly  dry  wash  the  plate  for  a  minute 
under  a  tap  to  get  rid  of  the  free  silicate, 
and  dry  again.  Plates,  when  coated  with 
this  preparation — which  is  only  to  make 
the  gelatine  adhere  to  the  glass — will  keep 
dry  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  plate  must  now  be  placed  in  a 
properly  made  drying-box.  If  anyone 
can  afford  to  pay  for  a  good  one,  this  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co., 
who  can  also  supply  everything  connected 
with  the  collotype  process.  But  anyone 
with  a  capacity  for  handling  tools  may 
make  his  own  box  in  the  following  way : 
A  well-made  box,  constructed  so  that  the 
temperature  is  equal  all  over,  and  fitted 
with  the  necessary  levelling  bars  and  screws, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  The  size  depends 
upon  the  number  of  plates  to  be  prepared 
at  one  time.  The  box  should  rest  on  sup- 
potts  about  18  inches  high,  and  must  not 
be  less  than  18  inches  deep,  as  the  ledges, 
to  take  the  levelling  bars,  must  be  9  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  bottom 
shoulcl  be  made  of  galvanized  iron,  with  a 
layer  of  gravel  spread  over  it.  Four  inches 
underneath  this  the  gas  jets  or  paraffin 
stove  should  be  put.  The  box,  if  possible, 
should  be  lined  with  zinc  or  gaivanized 
iron  to  keep  in  the  heat.  The  top  is  a 
hinged  frame  with  canvas  stretched  over  it, 
so  that  the  vapor  can  escape  when  the  gela- 
tine is  drying.  A  small  hole  should  be 
made  in  the  canvas  for  the  thermometer. 

Preparing  and  Drying  the  Plates.  Place 
the  washed  plates  in  the  drying-box,  level 
them  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws,  and 
heat  up  to  about  120°  F.  While  this  is 
taking  place  prepare  the  sensitive  gelatine 
on  the  following  lines : 

Solution  No.  i. 

Gelatine 2  ounces. 

Water 33       *' 


Soak  the  gelatine  for  half  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  cold  water  first ;  then  place  the  vessel 
in  a  water-bath,  and  gradually  raise  the 
temperature  till  the  gelatine  is  melted. 


So/M/ioH  No.  2. 
Bichromate  of  Potash 
Bichromate  of  Ammonia 
Water       .... 


a  drachms. 


Put  the  bichromate  of  potash  and  ammonia 
into  the  specified  amount  of  water,  and 
place  in  a  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  rais- 
ing the  temperature  not  higher  than  120®, 
and  stirring  until  dissolved.  When  the 
gelatine  in  No.  i  is  thoroughly  melted,  add 
the  No.  2  solution  to  it,  and  filter  through 
good  filter  paper. 

It  is  most  important  to  have  the  same 
proportion  of  sensitive  gelatine  on  each 
plate,  or  mistakes  in  exposing  the  plates 
will  surely  be  made,  as  a  thin  coating 
would  take  a  much  shorter  time  to  expose 
than  a  thick  one.  Each  plate  should  have 
four  minims  to  the  square  inch  ;  therefore, 
to  find  out  how  much  to  put  on  a  plate, 
find  the  number  of  square  inches  and  mul- 
tiply by  four.  For  instance,  a  10x12 
plate  equals  120  square  inches ;  this  multi- 
plied by  four  gives  480  minims  =  i  ounce. 

The  preparing-room  must  be  kept  warm 
or  the  gelatine  will  set  on  the  plate  when 
coating.  Now,  take  the  plate  from  the 
drying-box,  place  it  on  the  levelling  stand, 
level,  dust  it,  measure  out  the  gelatine,  and 
pour  it  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  plate. 
Raise  that  side  slightly  and  allow  it,  with 
the  help  of  a  piece  of  paper,  to  flow  over 
evenly.  Dispel  all  air-bubbles,  lift  care- 
fully, and  put  again  in  the  drying-box  in 
exactly  the  same  place  as  it  was  before. 
The  plates  will  dry  in  one  to  two  hours  in 
a  temperature  of  from  120°  to  140°  F. 
When  dry  they  are  sensitive  to  light  and 
ready  for  exposing. 

Exposing.  For  the  purpose  of  exposing 
a  frame  is  required  similar  to  that  used  by 
process  block-makers,  with  a  yi  -inch  plate 
glass,  but  without  springs  or  screws,  as  the 
frame  may  be  more  satisfactorily  tightened 
up  by  the  use  of  wedges  placed  under  strong 
wooden  bars  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
frame.  Place  the  negative  face  upward  on 
the  glass  in  the  frame,  put  the  collotype 
plate  on  top  of  it,  and  press  them  closely 
into  contact  by  means  of  the  wedges.  In 
order  to  obtain  clean  margins  put  some 
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black  paper  on  the  back  of  the  negatives, 
which  must  be  reversed  ;  and  the  simplest 
way  to  make  these  is  to  put  the  plate  for 
the  negative  in  the  dark  slide  the  wrong 
way  round,  but  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
must  be  allowed  for  in  focusing.  If  two 
or  more  negatives  be  used  for  the  printing, 
put  some  strips  of  India  rubber  on  the  back 
of  the  negatives  and  tinfoil  the  fronts,  so 
that  no  light  can  pass  through.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  leave  no  dust  or  dirt  be- 
tween the  plate  and  the  negative,  or  the 
negative  and  the  plate  glass,  or  a  breakage 
will  result.  The  printing  must  be  judged 
by  looking  at  the  plate  from  the  back. 
When  the  picture  shows  fairly  distinctly 
in  a  dark-brown  color  it  is  probably  suffi- 
ciently exposed;  but  if  some  parts  are 
finished  more  quickly  than  others,  make 
a  mass  and  cover  such  parts,  leaving  the 
rest  to  go  on  exposing.  The  right  expo- 
sure can  only  be  learned  by  experience, 
but  a  good  way  to  gain  this  is  to  try  the 
same  negative  several  times  on  one  plate, 
till  perfect,  and  with  the  help  of  an  acti- 
nometer  the  correct  exposure  will  soon  be 
discovered.  When  the  exposure  is  com- 
plete take  the  plate  from  the  frame  in  a 
yellow  light,  place  it  in  a  dish  or  tank,  and 
wash  with  water.  It  should  remain  in  the 
tank,  with  changes  of  water,  for  about  three 
or  four  hours,  until  all  the  yellowness  has 
disappeared  and  the  picture  is  almost  in- 
visible, but  it  will  show  up  slightly  in  relief 
on  the  gelatine.  When  sufficiently  washed 
take  from  the  tank  and  hold  under  running 
water  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  clear  the 
back  from  waste  gelatine  with  a  scraper, 
wash  again  for  a  few  seconds,  and  place  in 
a  rack  to  dry,  where  it  should  remain  for 
seven  or  eight  hours  before  printing. 

Etching  and  Printing,  Plates  must 
always  be  etched  before  rolling  up,  or  they 
will  take  ink  all  over.  Put  the  plate  on  a 
levelling  stand  and  etch  first  with  cold 
water  for  live  or  ten  minutes,  after  which 
take  the  w^ater  off  with  a  sponge  and  dab 
with  a  soft  cloth  until  all  the  water  is  gone, 
then  etch  with  the  following  solution  for 
about  half  an  hour. 


Thick  Glycerine 
Water    . 


2  parts 
X  part. 


This  solution   is  only  for  correctly  ex- 
posed plates. 


An  under-exposed  plate  must  only  be 
etched  for  half  the  above  length  of  time. 
For  over-exposed  plates  it  is  advisable  to 
add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  etching 
solution  until  it  smells  strongly.  This  will 
help  to  soften  the  gelatine  and,  therefore, 
assist  the  etching. 

Two  kinds  of  rollers  are  used  in  collotype 
printing — the  nap  and  the  gelatine  roller. 
The  leather  one  is  for  inking  up  the  shad- 
ows of  the  plate.  The  gelatine  roller  is 
used  to  improve  the  half-tones  and  make 
the  picture  look  smoother.  When  the  etch 
is  taken  off,  which  must  be  done  with  a 
clean  sponge,  dry  the  plate  with  another 
soft  cloth  and  see  that  the  back  is  quite 
clean.  Lay  a  piece  of  clean  white  paper 
on  the  bed  of  the  press  and  place  the  plate 
on  this,  tearing  off  the  margin  of  waste 
paper  all  round.  Fix  the  plate  by  means 
of  screws  or  other  arrangements  for  the 
purpose,  which  will  be  provided  with  the 
press. 

A  litho-stone  can  also  be  used  for  a  print- 
ing bed.  Sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  water  on 
the  back  of  the  plate  and  press  on  the 
stone  as  firmly  as  possible,  giving  a  very 
slight  movement  backward  and  forward 
until  the  plate  begins  to  hold,  and  it  is 
ready  for  printing. 

Only  good  collotype  inks  should  be  used, 
mixed  with  a  little  thin  litho  varnish,  and 
when  beginning  to  roll  up  have  the  ink 
very  stiff.  First  roll  with  a  fair  amount  of 
pressure  over  the  plate,  and,  if  it  refuses  to 
take  the  ink,  try  rolling  very  slowly  and 
put  in  a  little  more  litho  varnish,  slightly 
increasing  the  pressure.  If  the  plate  re- 
fuses to  take  ink  altogether  after  this  has 
been  done,  it  is  probably  due  to  either 
under-exposure,  over-etching,  or  too  cold 
or  damp  a  room. 

Should  the  plate  take  ink  all  over  after 
putting  in  more  varnish,  dip  the  etching 
sponge  in  the  solution  and  go  over  the 
plate  without  washing  out  the  ink.  This 
will  make  the  print  brighter.  Should  it 
still  be  flat,  wash  out  the  ink  with  turps, 
dry  with  a  waste  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
same  way  as  blotting  paper  is  used.  Go 
over  with  the  etching  sponge  to  take  away 
the  grease,  and  then  pour  some  etching  so- 
lution on  the  plate  and  leave  it  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  This,  as  a  rule,  will  make 
the  plate  work  satisfactorily. 
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When  using  ammonia  in  the  etching 
solution,  always  etch  again  afterward  with- 
out ammonia,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  before 
the  ammonia  evaporates  out  of  the  plate. 

In  all  these  cases  an  experienced  printer 


would  be  able  to  get  good  results  where  a 
beginner  would  perhaps  fail,  so  it  is  advis- 
able to  keep  a  note-book  for  reference,  and 
always  remember  that  the  greatest  enemies 
in  collotype  are  cold  and  dampness. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  THE  PRESS. 


Mr,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  editor  of  The 
Photograniy  is  a  journalist  who  has  done 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  worker  on 
the  photographic  press  to  awaken  photog- 
raphers to  the  value  of  photographs  as  a 
feature  of  the  modern  press.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Photographic  Club  a  few  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Ward  gave  an  interesting  chat 
upon  his  favorite  topic,  intended  to  remove 
the  misapprehension  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  photographers  desirous  of 
submitting  photographs  for  reproduction 
in  the  illustrated  press.  There  was  a  ten- 
dency to  suppose  that  editors  would  pay 
anything  for  a  particular  photograph  ;  but 
the  extortionate  demands  that  had  been 
made  had  at  last  induced  several  papers  to 
retain  their  own  photographers  to  do  their 
work  instead  of  accepting  the  existing  work 
that  was  offered.  Free-lance  work  for  the 
illustrated  press  seldom,  if  ever,  paid.  If  a 
man  intended  to  take  up  press  illustration 
work  he  should  consider  his  free-lance 
work  only  as  a  means  of  introducing  him- 
self. Unless  a  man  be  a  specialist  he  can- 
not get  commissions  by  simply  offering  to 
do  certain  work.  He  must  submit  things 
that  are  likely  not  to  please  the  public,  but 
to  please  the  editor.  It  is  he  who  must 
decide  what  pleases  the  public,  and  this 
means  a  good  deal  of  difference.  In  con- 
sidering the  papers  to  which  one  proposes 
to  submit  work,  it  is  well  to  consider  not 
merely  the  cash  question  but  the  degree  of 
advertisement  to  be  gained  by  the  publica- 
tion of  one's  photographs.  The  man 
whose  work  and  name  appears  in  three  or 
four  papers  of  good  class  fairly  frequently 
was  more  likely  to  get  other  commissions 
than  the  man  who  figures  in  a  score  of 
papers  of  lower  standing  less  frequently. 
It  was  well  to  specialize  as  far  as  possible. 
The  case  of  the  Brothers  Kearton  was  cited 
as  one  in  which  patient  efforts,  combined 
with  a  connection  with  a  well-known  pub- 


lishing house,  had  resulted  in  their  being 
universally  recognized  as  bird  and  nest  ex- 
perts. It  was  further  very  essential  that  all 
photographs  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
full  description,  or  the  picture  should  be  so 
far  a  series  and  attractive  that  the  editor  will 
undertake  to  write  around  them.  It  was 
curious  how  many  people  seemed  to  think 
that  a  railway  smashup  was  suitable  for  a 
monthly  magazine,  whereas  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  used  pictures  of  the  sort.  The  lecturer 
said  that  America  presented  a  good  field 
for  reproduction  rights  among  the  better 
class  papers,  which,  he  contended,  were 
very  particular  to  pay  any  reasonable  price. 
Three  guineas  was  commonly  paid  for  the 
right  of  reproducing  a  portrait  from  Eng- 
land— more,  if  necessary ;  but  if  the  pho- 
tographer insisted  on  twenty  guineas  then 
the  paper  fell  back  upon  its  strictly  legal 
position,  reproduced  the  picture  and  paid 
nothing.  The  subject-matter  of  the  pho- 
tograph must  tell  the  owner  whether  he 
should  approach  the  magazine  or  the  weekly 
or  daily  press.  Again,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  editor  prefers  to  deal  with 
those  who  have  a  complete  series  of  photo- 
graphs, instead  of  going  to  a  number  of 
men,  each  of  whom  has  a  little  of  what  he 
wants.  An  important  factor,  often  disre- 
garded, was  the  holiday  season.  Even 
editors  took  holidays  when  things  were 
slack,  people  away,  etc. ;  at  such  times 
they  make  prior  arrangements,  and  the 
sub-editor  has  orders  to  buy  only  very  im- 
portant matter.  The  question  of  fees  was 
a  difficult  one,  but,  all  things  considered, 
the  following  scale  was  given  as  an  elastic 
basis  14x3,  $2.50 ;  6  x  4,  $5  ;  half  page, 
or  9  X  7,  ;$i5  ;  whole  page,  $25  to  $50. 

American  photographers  seeking  the  sale 
of  newspaper  pictures  to  English  journals 
should  apply  to  Mr.  Ward  by  letter,  care 
of  the  Illustrated  Press  Bureau,  10  Norfolk 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
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I  WOULD  never  have  thought  that  any 
photographer  making  a  specialty  of  interior 
work  would  be  ignorant  of  the  method  by 
which  I  sometimes  render  windows  without 
halation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  dead 
shadows  in  a  room.  But  more  than  once 
I  have  been  questioned  as  to  how  I  have 
got  some  special  picture,  and  the  questioner 
has  seemed  surprised  when  I  explained 
what  to  me  appeared  so  obvious.  In  look- 
ing at  a  picture  of  an  interior  we,  as  pho- 
tographers, almost  unconsciously  look  to 
find  how  it  has  been  done,  how  and  where 
lighted,  and  what  probable  difficulties  have 
been  surmounted.  We  scarcely  look  for 
pictorial  work  in  the  true  sense,  but  are  in- 
clined to  be  critical  on  technique.  In  the 
pictures  of  which  I  speak,  the  room  may 
be  taken  from  a  point  opposite  the  window, 
and  the  latter  clearly  shows  quite  free  from 
halation,  and  if  wished  with  the  view 
showing  beyond  the  window.  The  method 
is  simply  to  make  a  flashlight  of  the  room 
after  dark,  and  then,  leaving  the  camera  in 
position  till  early  dawn,  make  a  second  ex- 
posure, as  though  for  outdoor  work,  show- 
ing the  window-frame  and  the  view  outside. 

The  double  lighting  has  not  proved  to 
be  a  disturbing  factor.  If  possible  I  place 
the  lamp  behind  the  camera  and  above  it ; 
this  gets  rid  largely  of  any  transverse  shad- 
ows. 

In  facing  a  window,  dark  night  without 
and  flashlight  within,  the  room  is  reflected 
in  the  window  as  in  a  mirror.  This  much 
worried  me  on  my  first  exposure — I  had 
quite  overlooked  so  obvious  a  thing — but  I 
found  that  as  long  as  direct  reflection  of 
the  lamp  did  not  appear  there  was  no  ill 
effect.  Doubtless  the  slight  image  im- 
pressed on  the  plate  was  submerged  under 
the  strong  light  of  next  morning. 

My  usual  method  is  to  stop  down  fairly 
— say  to//32 — for  the  night  exposure,  and 
then  to  stop  down  to  /I4S  or  /I64  for  the 
morning  effort.  Cap  the  lens,  turn  the  key 
in  the  door,  and  be  on  hand  bright  and 
early  in  the  morning.  I  have  found  a 
strong  tendency  to  overexposure  in  the 
morning.  The  light  is  much  stronger 
about  sunrise  than  about  sunset,  and,  of 
course,  an  outside  view,  especially  if  the 
16 


room  is  in  the  country  and  looks  on  dis- 
tances, requires  much  less  relative  exposure 
than  an  interior,  or  even  than  a  portrait. 
If  a  correct  exposure  is  given,  there  is  no 
more  need  for  backed  plates  than  in  land- 
scape work.  I  find  that  the  daylight  seems 
to  be  more  a  benefit  than  the  reverse  to  the 
interior  of  the  ipom.  The  disadvantage 
which  has  been  urged  against  this  method 
is  uncertainty  of  exposure.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  reverse,  for  with  the  flashlight 
a  more  certain  exposure  is  obtained  than 
with  a  long  exposure  in  daylight,  and  with 
much  better  renderings  of  dark  corners. 

Such  a  method  of  work  is  not  applicable 
to  all  cases,  but  it  is  a  useful  specialty.  If 
I  were  a  pictorial  photographer,  instead  of 
a  bread-and-butter  photographer,  I  think  I 
would  make  a  strong  exhibition  line  of 
these  composite  "  interiors  with  view."  I 
find  them  commercially  useful,  but  some- 
times have  difficulty  with  customers  who 
want  the  method  applied  in  unsuitable 
cases.  Then,  too,  flashlight  is  not  ap- 
proved in  all  drawing-rooms  (though  I 
believe,  this  is  very  seldom  an  obstacle  if 
the  photographer's  appearance  inspires 
confidence),  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  have  the  use  of  a  room  overnight  to- 
gether with  an  entrance  in  the  morning. 
But  whenever  I  see  an  opening  for  a  satis- 
factory picture  (and  for  satisfactory  peo- 
ple), I  try  to  explain  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  to  my  customer,  and  so  either 
have  the  offer  declined  or  the  whole  agreed 
to  before  I  commence. — E.  VV.  G. 


Before  attempting  local  reduction  of  a 
negative  by  any  method,  it  is  well  to  make 
a  good  transparency  to  prevent  its  loss  if 
local  reduction  should  ruin  its  printing 
quality. 

A  SKELETON  box  frame  covered  with  fine 
muslin  is  a  convenient  drying  closet  for 
newly-varnished  negatives  or  for  drying 
negatives  after  washing. 

Belitski's  reducer:  Potassium  ferric 
oxalate,  10  grains ;  hypo-soda,  80  grains ; 
water,  i  ounce.  This  may  be  used  for 
local  reduction. 
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OUR  PICTURES. 


We  begin  our  new  volume  by  illustrating 
the  first  number  with  the  work  of  a  single 
studio,  that  of  Jarrett  Brothers,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  In  this  way  our  readers  are  enabled 
to  judge  intelligently  of  the  work  put  out 
by  Jarrett  Brothers  and  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  Pittsburg.  The  variety  of  the 
work  is  instructive  also. 

Messrs.  Jarrett  Brothers  began  very 
humbly  some  years  ago,  and  have  been 
very  successful.  They  have  not  aimed  at 
ultra  effects,  but  have  kept  to  the  styles 
and  fashions  with  which  the  picture-loving 
public  is  familiar  and  accepts  with  satisfac- 
tion. Almost  all  their  work  is  finished  in 
platinum.  In  it  we  see  that  the  photog- 
raphers strive  first  of  all  for  likeness,  then 
for  a  characteristic  pose,  and  finally  for 
technical  and  pictorial  effect.  There  is  a 
carefulness  and  a  thoroughness  about  the 
work  which  must  have  a  strong  influence 
with  the  public.  We  selected  the  examples 
reproduced  from  a  small  collection  of  prints 
brought  to  our  table  by  Mr.  Jarrett  while 
on  a  trip  to  New  York  with  his  wife.  The 
pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  subscriber  was 
intensified  by  the  improvement  and  growth 


evident  in  his  work  as  here  shown. 
Apart  from  the  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness of  the  poses  shown,  Messrs.  Jarretts' 
work  is  notable  for  the  care  taken  to  space 
the  subjects  properly.  From  this  point  of 
view  they  offer  a  series  of  practical  sugges- 
tions. The  value  of  any  picture  can  be 
enhanced  by  the  spacing,  or  arrangement 
within  the  picture  space,  of  the  principal 
object  or  objects  of  interest.  The  point 
is  one  often  overlooked. 

The  frontispiece  is  peculiarly  happy  as 
far  as  treatment  of  the  subject  is  con- 
cerned. Here  the  photographer  gives  us 
a  picture  which  is  first  of  all  a  speaking 
likeness  of  the  child,  freely  and  gracefully 
arranged,  harmonious  in  values,  and  full 
of  life  and  action.  Such  a  portrait  is  the 
best  advertisement  a  photographer  could 
desire. 

In  some  of  the  others  there  are  minor 
faults,  which  here  and  there  have  been 
accentuated,  unfortunately,  by  the  process 
of  engraving.  But,  on  the  whole,  Messrs. 
Jarrett  Brothers  are  turning  out  work  worthy 
of  honor,  and  work  which  will  surely  win 
for  them  an  increasing  volume  of  business. 


DOUBLES. 


BY    LESLIE    MURRAY. 


'*  The  twentieth  century  novelty  ;  come 
and  shake  hands  with  yourself.  * '  Such  is 
the  announcement  in  a  photographer's 
showcase,  and  he  emphasizes  it  by  some 
good  examples  of  doubles — people  greeting 
themselves,  or  playing  chess,  or  in  any 
of  a  dozen  ways,  showing  that  it  is  possible 
for  persons  to  be  beside  themselves.  All 
the  novelties  that  attract  the  public  are 
novel  to  them  only — not  to  those  engaged 
in  photography,  and  the  occasional  pro- 
duction of  a  double  may  be  useful  to  good 
grade  men .  For  many  men  doing  a  medium 
class  of  business  this  style  may  prove  quite 
a  useful  specialty. 

Of  course,  the  easiest  way  to  rig  up  a 
camera  for  doubles  is  to  write  to  Peter 
Diller  or  H.  A.  Hyatt  for  a  duplicating 
holder.     The   method   of  manufacture  is 


simplicity  itself.  Inside  the  camera  two 
doors  are  fixed,  like  cupboard  doors,  just 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  camera. 
These  doors  must  be  built  fairly  true,  but 
without  binding.  They  work  on  hinges  at 
the  side  of  the  camera.  ( It  is  well  to  rig 
up  an  old  camera,  if  you  have  one,  for  this 
work).  One  bit  of  wire  on  each  door 
works  in  a  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the 
camera,  and  another  bit  comes  through  the 
top  of  the  camera.  These  form  the  hinges 
of  the  door,  and  by  means  of  the  ones 
projecting  through  the  top  the  doors  may 
be  turned  back  one  at  a  time  against  the 
side  of  the  camera.  If  this  hole  is  care- 
fully made  there  will  be  little  chance  of 
light  getting  to  the  plate  through  it ;  and 
the  focusing  screen  thrown  over  it  will 
make  it  quite  secure.     The  doors  should  be 
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at  least  one  inch  from  the  plate,  using  a 
plate  about  5x7.  This  allows  enough  of 
a  vignetted  edge  to  each  half  to  prevent  any 
joining  showing  in  the  picture.  If  the 
doors  are  too  near  the  plate  the  print  may 
look  like  a  double  printed  one,  and  so  spoil 
the  effect.  The  sitter  is  posed  in  such  a 
position  that  he  falls  entirely  on  one-half 
of  the  plate.  This  is  exposed,  the  cap  re- 
placed, the  door  closed  over  the  exposed 
half  and  opened  over  the  unexposed 
half.  The  sitter  then  moves  round  so 
that  his  image  will  fall  on  the  second  half 
of  the  plate,  and  the  second  exposure  is 
made. 

If  a  dead  black  continuous  background 
is  used  the  whole  can  be  done  without  any 
special  arrangements,  just  making  a  double 
exposure  and  capping  the  lens  as  the  sitter 
changes  his  position. 


Doubles  are  specially  useful  in  the  case 
of  theatrical  or  similar  people,  where  two 
well-known  characters  may  be  represented 
together,  or  the  one  character  in  a  dual 
role ;  for  policemen,  firemen,  and  others 
who  don  uniforms,  a  taking  picture  is  one 
showing  full  war  paint  side  by  side  with 
one  showing  private  dress. 

The  photographer  should  be  very  careful, 
at  least  in  those  specimens  which  are  for 
display,  to  see  that  the  personality  of  the 
two  sitters  is  understood  at  a  glance.  If  a 
person  is  taken  with  one  full  face  and  one 
profile,  many  who  see  it  for  the  first  time 
won' t  *  *  catch  on . "  Full  -face  pictures  are 
usually  the  best,  not  only  for  showcase, 
but  for  pleasing  the  customer.  A  profile 
may  please  the  latter' s  friends,  but  he  him- 
self best  knows  his  face  from  a  full -front 
mirror  reflection. 


SNOW  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A  Few  Practical  Hints  for  Beginners. 

BY  REV.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  IN  "THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Perhaps  it  will  be  most  helpful  to  the 
beginner  if  we  endeavor  to  group  our  va- 
rious hints  under  some  three  or  four  gen- 
eral headings. 

General  Preparations,  First  of  all,  to 
give  one  bit  of  advice,  which,  if  neglected, 
may  render  all  the  other  hints  of  no  avail. 
This  first,  and  most  valuable,  of  all  is, 
get  your  preparations  made  in  advance, 
so  that  when  the  snow  and  frost  do  come 
you  will  be  able  to  rush  out  at  a  few  mo- 
ments' notice.  Bear  in  mind  two  things, 
viz.,  frost  and  snow  often  come  upon  us 
unexpectedly — 2.  damp,  muggy,  dull  night 
may  give  place  to  a  bright,  sparkling,  cold 
and  crisp  morning.  Any  day  in  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  February,  or 
March  we  may  wake  up  and  quite  unex- 
pectedly find  our  window  pane  a  network  of 
floral  design  in  ice  crystals,  the  trees  outside 
lined  and  festooned  with  sparkling  white 
crystals,  the  shrubs  and  ground  overcast  with 
a  mantle  of  freshly  fallen  snow.  Another 
thing  not  to  be  forgotten  is  that  while  we 
are  getting  ready,  which  may  take  a  few 
minutes  only  or  may  necessitate  a  journey  to 
the  nearest  dealer  in  dry  plates,  the  effects 


are  going  or  may  be  gone.  Half  an  hour's 
sunshine  may  cause  the  very  effect  we  de- 
sire to  vanish  away.  Speaking  generally, 
it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  keep  unexposed 
plates  in  double  backs  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  But  if  all  be  ready  (plates,  dark 
slides,  lamp,  matches,  etc.)  it  should  not 
take  more  than  five  minutes  to  light  up, 
fill  three  double  backs,  and  be  out  of  your 
dark-room  again.  But  all  else  should  be 
kept  in  readiness  in  the  camera  case. 
From  time  to  time  overlook  your  camera 
and  dark  slides  to  see  that  all  parts  move 
freely.  The  shutter,  rubber  tube,  and  ball 
require  an  occasional  look.  Rubber  goods 
should  not  be  kept  in  a  very  cold  or  a  very 
warm  place.  In  either  extreme  they  are 
apt  to  harden  and  crack. 

Lenses  should  not  be  kept  in  a  very  cold 
place,  or  they  will  become  coated  with  a 
film  of  fine  dewdrops  on  being  taken  into 
the  slightly  warmer  air.  The  camera, 
shutter,  lenses,  etc.,  are  best  kept  in  an 
ordinary  sitting-room  in  which  is  a  daily 
fire. 

To  the  inside  of  the  lid  or  top  flap  of 
your  camera  case  fix  a  card  on  which  is 
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written  a  full  list  of  all  things  needed  when 
you  are  going  out  photographing,  and 
glance  through  it  before  starting,  to  see 
that  you  have  not  forgotten  some  such 
essential  trifle  as  camera  screw,  notebook, 
lens  cap,  etc.  (The  following  may  be  a 
useful  outline  guide :  Camera  and  screw, 
dark  slides  and  plates,  lenses,  shutter  stops, 
focusing  cloth,  view-meter,  notebook, 
focusing  glass,  tripod  and  triangle.  This 
list  may  be  modified  as  circumstances  dic- 
tate.) 

Don't  forget  to  have  a  stock  of  plates  in 
your  dark-room.  In  all  outdoor  work  it  is 
better  to  use  a  waterproof  focusing  cloth, 
and  so  be  provided  with  a  guard  against 
injuring  camera  or  slides  by  a  fall  of  rain 
or  snow.  It  almost  goes  without  saying 
that  your  camera  carrying-case  is  also  of 
some  waterproof  material. 

Never  put  your  camera  case  or  any  part 
of  your  apparatus  on  the  ground  or  on 
snow ;  for  even  if  yoii  do  not  walk  away 
and  forget  it,  the  chances  are  that  some 
snow  will  cling  and  dampen  something  or 
other  and  cause  trouble.  Dark  slides 
should  be  kept  either  in  the  coat  pockets, 
if  small,  or  in  a  bag  slung  over  the  shoul- 
der. 

Next,  a  word  or  two  as  to  clothing  and 
personal  comfort.  Be  provided  with  a  pair 
of  stout-soled,  waterproof  boots,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  ordinary  thick  leather  boots  which 
have  had  a  generous  coating  with  melted 
mutton  fat  (free  from  salty  matter),  or  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  beeswax  and  lin- 
seed oil,  or  equal  parts  of  beeswax  and 
tallow  melted  together.  A  pair  of  tight- 
fitting  leggings  or  leather  gaiters  are  a  great 
comfort  when  trudging  about  in  ankle-deep 
snow.  A  pair  of  very  easy-fitting,  thick, 
warm  gloves  that  one  can  put  on  and  off 
in  a  moment  should  be  included.  And  in 
your  coat  have  at  least  a  couple  of  really 
big  pockets,  large  enough  to  hold  a  couple 
of  half -plate  double  backs.  These  pockets 
are  most  useful  for  lenses,  shutter,  etc., 
and  help  to  keep  one  from  the  temptation 
of  putting  things  down  and  mislaying 
them.  Cold  weather  is  apt  to  make  one's 
fingers  numb  and  clumsy.  Therefore,  if 
using  a  lens  cap,  pass  a  stout  carpet  thread, 
with  knot  at  end,  through  edge  of  cap  and 
tie  the  other  end  around  the  lens.  Simi- 
larly cut  a  little  groove  around  the  butt 


end  of  your  pencil,  tie  with  stout  thread, 
and  attach  to  the  notebook.  With  a  bit 
of  thin  light  chain  and  a  small  swivel  fix 
the  camera  screw  to  tripod  top.  These 
are  all  trifles  learnt  through  experience, 
after  dropping  such  like  things  in  wet, 
slushy  snow. 

Technical  Hints,  The  photography  of 
snow  landscape  is  like  that  of  any  other 
strong-contrast  black  and  white  subject. 
The  usual — 95  per  cent. — error  is  under- 
exposure in  the  first  place,  followed  by 
over-development — prolonged,  no  doubt, 
with  the  vain  hope  of  getting  out  details 
in  the  shadows.  The  print  is  consequently 
of  the  *  *  soot  and  whitewash  * '  variety  ; 
for  long  before  the  printing  light  has 
struggled  through  the  very  dense  high 
lights  of  your  snow  the  dark  tree  tmnks 
(very  nearly  clear  glass  on  your  nega- 
tive) have  printed  to  inky  blackness ; 
shapeless,  black  streaks,  which  form  an 
eye-irritating  network  of  black  lines  on  a 
white  paper  ground.  If  you  have  not  had 
any  previous  experience  of  snow  work, 
take  the  following  little  hint  and  make  two 
or  three  careful  experiments  beforehand : 
Out  in  your  back  yard  put  two  or  three 
chairs.  Over  them  spread  the  cleanest 
and  whitest  tablecloth  or  sheet  you  can 
borrow — not  flat  and  taut,  but  with  a  few 
folds  here  and  there.  Now  take  one  or 
two  black  or  dark  objects — e,  g.^  a  hat, 
umbrella,  small  branch  of  tree,  etc.  ;  then 
make  a  few  trial  exposures.  Just  by  way 
of  a  very  rough  guide,  suppose  you  are 
using  an  ordinary  landscape  plate — mid- 
day— fairly  bright  light  and  stop //8 .  Make 
two  exposures.  Give  the  first  plate  one- 
tenth  exposure,  and  the  second  plate  one 
second.  Develop  these  plates  side  by  side 
in  the  same  dish.  The  one-second  ex- 
posure will  doubtless  come  up  first.  Aim 
to  slightly  under-develop  this  plate  and  let 
the  one-tenth  second  plate  go  considerably 
farther.  Print  the  two  and  compare  results. 
These  two  plates  will  probably  show  you 
errors  in  both  directions,  the  shorter  ex- 
posure and  prolonged  development  yielding 
violent  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  with 
absence  of  gradation,  both  in  the  very  dark 
and  very  light  parts,  The  longer  exposure 
gives  ample  gradation  in  the  white  part, 
but  with  a  general  lack  of  vigor.  Obviously 
the  happy  mean  is  what  is  required. 
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A  word  of  caution  must  here  be  given. 
Suppose  that  a  third  plate  exposed,  say 
one-half  second,  gives  you  a  faithful  and 
satisfactory  rendering  of  brightness  and 
contrast,  with  gradation  at  the  same  time. 
You  must  not,  therefore,  conclude  that 
//8  and  one-half  second  will  be  right  for 
a  snow  landscape ;  for  bear  in  mind  that 
your  experiment  was  a  quite  near  fore- 
ground study  in  your  back  yard,  with  little 
but  top  skylight,  whereas  your  snow  land- 
scape has  its  foreground  further  away,  and 
on  all  sides  of  you  is  a  large  white  reflect- 
ing sheet  of  snow,  scattering  light  in  all 
directions.  Consequently  you  will  have  to 
cut  down  your  exposure  accordingly.  But 
bear  in  mind  also  that  it  is  better  to  err  (if 
you  .must  err)  on  the  side  of  over-  rather 
than  under-exposure.  Also,  in  general,  it 
is  better  to  slightly  under-  than  greatly  over- 
develop, and  rely  on  subsequent  intensifica- 
tion for  getting  needed  additional  density. 


Pictorial  considerations  should  engage 
our  very  careful  attention.  It  is  not  enough 
to  get  a  good  technical  result,  but  we  must 
also  aim  at  making  it  pleasing  to  the  mind 
as  well.  One  very  common  error  is  that 
of  trying  to  include  far  too  much  subject 
on  the  plate.  This  is  a  common  fault  with 
beginners  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
especially  so  in  snow  pictures  or  on  a  fine 
clear  day.  The  distance  under  these  con- 
ditions looks  nearer  than  usual,  and  when 
the  middle  distance  is  of  somewhat  un- 
interesting character — field  or  valley,  for 
example— one  is  still  more  liable  to  err  in 
this  way. 

In  general,  the  most  pleasing  snow 
pictures  are  those  wherein  a  large  pro- 
portion is  foreground.  Not  nearer  than, 
shall  we  say  ten  yards,  and  not  more 
distant  than  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  the  middle  and  extreme  distance 
being  only  of  a  quite  secondary  character. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  CARBON  PROCESS.* 


BY    FRANK    HOLLINGWORTH. 


The  carbon  process  is  no  new  process, 
but  before  1864  its  application  to  practical 
photography  was  rendered  impossible  by 
the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  image  from 
being  washed  away  during  the  process  of 
development.  However,  in  that  year  Swan 
devised  the  plan  of  placing  the  tissue  pre- 
vious to  development  upon  a  temporary 
support.  And  since  then  there  has  been 
practically  no  important  improvement,  ex- 
cept in  the  variety  of  pigments  and  their 
supports. 

Mr.  Swan  says,  in  his  specification,  that 
the  process  known  as  carbon  or  pigment 
printing  consists  of  passing  light  through  a 
negative  and  impinging  on  a  surface  com- 
posed of  gelatine  or  other  like  substance, 
colored  with  carbon  or  other  coloring  mat- 
ter, and  made  sensitive  to  light  by  means  of 
potassium  bichromate,  ammonium  bichro- 
mate, or  other  chemical  substances  having 
a  photographic  property.  Those  portions 
of  the  colored  and  sensitive  gelatinous  sur- 
face which  are  protected  from  the  light  by 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Hull  Photographic 
Society. 


the  opaque  or  semi -opaque  portions  of  the 
negative  being  afterward  washed  away  by 
means  of  warm  water,  while  the  parts  made 
insoluble  by  light  remain  and  form  a  print. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that 
the  carbon  process  has  become  more  popu- 
lar among  amateurs  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  process  can  be  manipulated  rec- 
ognized. 

We  have  not  got  to  provide  ourselves 
with  numerous  solutions,  nor  have  we  many 
of  the  troubles  and  worries  connected  with 
the  other  printing  processes.  We  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  particular  color,  for 
makers  will  supply  twenty  or  more  different 
shades — far  more  tints  than  could  be  ob- 
tained by  all  other  printing  processes  com- 
bined. Another  advantage  is  that  of  being 
able  to  select  suitable  support  for  the  print, 
for  which  almost  anything  can  be  used, 
provided  that  the  surface  is  first  brushed 
over  with  a  bichromated  solution  of  gela- 
tine and  made  insoluble  by  exposure  to 
daylight. 

As  regards  permanency,  carbon  prints 
may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  permanent, 
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provided  that  in  the  final  stage  they  are  per- 
fectly freed  from  chromic  salts.  In  order  to 
do  thiSy  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  weak  alum  bath 
just  before  the  final  washing.  Should  there 
be  any  traces  of  bichromate  left  in  the 
print,  time  and  continued  exposure  to  light 
will  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  sickly 
green. 

The  disadvantages  of  carbon  printing 
fall  under  two  heads.  Under  the  first  is 
the  necessity  of  having  reversed  negatives 
where  the  single  transfer  method  is  made 
use  of,  and  the  troublesome  operation  of 
double  transfer  when  the  ordinary  nega- 
tive is  employed.  Users  of  film  cameras 
have  great  advantages  over  plate  workers 
in  this  respect,  as  the  film  being  so  thin, 
printing  may  be  done  from  either  side 
without  fear  of  loss  of  definition. 

A  reversed  negative  may  be  made  by 
either  of  the  following  methods:  By  re- 
versing the  plate  in  the  camera,  the  glass 
side  being  nearest  the  lens.  When  adopt- 
ing this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
focusing  screen  the  reverse  way  on,  other- 
wise the  resulting  image  will  not  be  cor- 
rectly focused,  and  a  fuzzy  print  will  be 
the  result. 

A  suitable  negative  may  be  made  by 
making  a  transparency  of  carbon,  and  then 
from  the  positive  thus  obtained  a  negative 
by  contact  on  an  ordinary  dry  plate.  Or 
it  may  be  made  by  stripping  the  negative. 
In  this  case  I  should  recommend  the  mak- 
ing of  a  positive  to  fall  back  upon,  should 
the  stripping  prove  a  failure.  The  film  is 
easily  stripped  from  its  support  by  immers- 
ing it  in  a  saturated  solution  of  chrome 
alum  for  thirty  minutes.  It  is  then  thor- 
oughly washed  and  dried.  When  dry,  it 
is  placed  in  a  solution  of  sodium  fluoride  2 
drachms,  water  10  ounces,  for  five  minutes, 
and  then,  without  washing,  transferred  to 
a  bath  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  2  drachms, 
and  water  ten  ounces.  When  in  this  solu- 
tion the  film  will  readily  leave  its  support. 
It  must  be  carefully  floated  on  to  a  piece 
of  clean  glass  and  transferred  to  a  dish  of 
fresh  water  to  wash.  After  it  has  remained 
here  for  a  few  moments  it  is  refloated  on 
to  the  glass.  All  airbells  and  wrinkles  are 
brushed  out  by  means  of  a  wet  camel' s-hair 
brush,  and  it  is  placed  on  one  side  to  dry. 
If  the  chrome  alum  solution  is  omitted  the 
result  will  be  a  considerably  enlarged  nega- 


tive, which  at  the  time  may  not  be  what  is 
required. 

The  second  disadvantage  of  the  carbon 
process  is  that  the  exposure  cannot  be 
judged  as  in  ordinary  silver  printing,  as  in 
the  printing  the  light  does  not  produce  a 
visible  image.  This,  of  course,  can  be  got 
over  by  the  use  of  an  actinometer.  A 
simple  and  useful  article  may  easily  be 
made  at  home  at  practically  no  cost. 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  satis- 
factory carbon  tissue  at  home,  and  as  it  can 
be  purchased  so  cheaply  from  the  commer- 
cial houses,  there  is  no  need  to  give  a  col- 
lection of  formulae,  but  readers  may  be 
referred  to  the  text-books  on  the  subject. 

A  brief  outline  of  how  carbon  tissue  is 
made  may  be  interesting.  The  coloring 
matter  should  be  a  substance  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  action  of  light,  otherwise  the 
permanency  of  the  prints  would  be  endan- 
gered. The  substances  used  should  be  well 
pulverized  and  ground  down  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible, mixed  with  certain  proportions  of 
water,  gelatine,  soap,  and  sugar  to  form 
emulsion,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  dish,  and  allowed  to  remain  at 
100°  F.  for  some  time.  All  airbells  are 
removed  from  the  top  of  the  solution  by 
passing  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  over  the 
surface.  Then  a  piece  of  ordinary  thick 
smooth  paper  is  passed  over  the  solution — 
not  floated — so  as  to  receive  an  even  coating 
of  pigment.  This  is  placed  film  side  upper- 
most on  a  sheet  of  glass.  When  the  gelatine 
is  set,  the  sheets  are  hung  up  to  dry  in  a 
clear  atmosphere  free  from  all  objectionable 
fumes  and  dust,  in  a  suitable  room,  where 
there  is  a  current  of  dry  air  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  seventy  degrees. 

Many  like  to  stock  their  carbon  tissue  in 
rolls,  sensitizing  it  as  required.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  sensitizing  solution  : 

Potassium  Bichromate    .        .     ^  to      i  ounce. 
Ammonia  0.880       ....  5  drops. 

Water ao  ounces. 

When  dissolved  and  filtered,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

In  the  sensitizing  there  is  a  little  latitude 
allowed,  which  will  permit  of  varying  re- 
sults in  the  finished  picture.  The  weaker 
the  bath  is  in  bichromate  the  greater  the 
contrast  in  printing ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stronger  it  is  the  softer  the  resulting 
image,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  little  gly- 
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cerine  greater  contrast  still  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  sensitizing  material  should  be  poured 
out  in  a  dish  of  sufficient  size,  and  each 
sheet  of  tissue  should  be  immersed  film  side 
upward  in  the  solution,  taking  care  that 
no  airbells  form  upon  the  surface.  If  they 
do,  they  may  be  brushed  off  with  a  camel* s- 
hair  brush  specially  kept  for  the  purpose. 
The  tissue  must  be  kept  immersed  for  about 
three  minutes;  an  ordinary  egg-boiler 
answers  the  purpose  of  timing  faithfully. 

Upon  removal  from  the  bath  the  tissue 
should  be  laid  film  side  downward  upon  a 
sheet  of  glass  or  zinc,  and  the  superfluous 
liquid  driven  off  by  the  vigorous  use  of  the 
squeegee,  which  should  reach  across  the 
print  so  as  to  get  a  uniform  coating  of  sen- 
sitizing material.  The  sheets  should  be 
placed  upon  blotting-paper  to  dry. 

A  better  and  more  satisfactory  way  of 
treating  the  sensitized  tissue  is  to  squeegee 
it  down  upon  the  ferrotype  plate.  By  this 
means  the  pigment  will  be  protected  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  consequence  will 
be  in  a  far  better  condition  than  when 
dried  in  the  first-named  method.  Another 
advantage  is  that  this  keeps  the  tissue  per- 
fectly flat.  Sensitizing  may  be  carried  on 
by  gaslight  or  daylight,  but  the  tissue  must 
be  dried  in  a  dark  room. 

So  long  as  the  tissue  is  moist  it  is  insen- 
sitive to  light.  When  it  has  once  been 
sensitized  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to 
preserve  it  for  any  length  of  time,  and  un- 
less kept  in  airtight  tubes,  it  will  not  keep 
many  days. 

By  contact  with  the  atmosphere  the 
tissue  becomes  insoluble.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  before  commencing  to  print  it  to 
make  a  test  of  the  tissue  for  solubility.  To 
do  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  a  nar- 
row strip  off  the  margin  of  the  tissue  and 
immerse  it  in  hot  water  for  a  few  moments. 
If  the  tissue  is  soluble  the  pigment  will 
readily  dissolve  ;  if  it  is  insoluble  no  change 
will  take  place,  the  tissue  feels  leathery  and 
will  refuse  to  leave  its  support.  When  in 
this  condition  it  is  useless  wasting  time  or 
material,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
result. 

The  negative  required  for  carbon  work 
should  be  plucky  and  full  of  detail.  A  pyro 
soda  developer  is  strongly  recommended, 
as  it  is  capable  of  giving  a  clear  and  crisp 


image  and  is  less  liable  to  chemical  fog. 
Before  a  negative  is  ready  for  printing  it 
becomes  necessary  to  supply  it  with  a  safe 
edge,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  tissue  from  leaving  its  support. 
For  this  purpose  I  use  lantern  binders 
gummed  round  the  edges  of  the  negative — 
on  the  glass  side  and  not  on  the  film  side 
of  the  plate.  By  placing  the  safe  edge 
along  the  outside  the  edge  of  the  carbon 
print  appears  in  a  slanting  direction  instead 
of  a  sharply  defined  edge,  which  would 
render  it  liable  to  be  washed  up  from  its 
support. 

Having  got  the  tissue  ready  and  negative 
provided  with  a  safe  edge,  we  proceed  by 
taking  the  actinometer,  placing  a  piece  of 
silver  paper  within  it  and  another  piece  be- 
hind the  negative.  Expose  both  to  day- 
light, and  when  the  print  behind  the  nega- 
tive appears  as  a  finished  print  should  do, 
examine  the  actinometer  and  note  the  num- 
ber. Mark  the  corner  of  the  negative  with 
the  number  for  future  reference.  Place  a 
fresh  piece  of  silver  paper  in  the  actin- 
ometer and  a  piece  of  carbon  tissue  behind 
the  negative.  Again  expose  these  to  light, 
and  as  soon  as  the  same  tint  in  the  actin- 
ometer is  reached  the  point  will  be  ready 
for  development. 

If  the  print  is  not  going  to  be  developed 
at  once  printing  should  not  be  carried  so 
far  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  as  when  once 
a  print  has  been  .started  the  action  of  the 
light  continues  even  when  the  print  is 
placed  in  absolute  darkness. 

For  development  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  few  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  a  squeegee, 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  glass,  or,  better  still 
for  large  work,  a  couple  of  drawing-boards. 
Three  development  dishes  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  hot  water  complete  what  is 
neeided — not  a  large  and  expensive  outfit, 
it  must  be  allowed. 

Before  beginning  development  the  dishes 
should  be  placed  in  order.  Starting  from 
the  right  of  the  bench,  I  should  first  place 
my  tissue  and  supports,  then  a  dish  of  cold 
water  for  soaking  the  tissue  in,  after  these 
blotting-boards,  then  a  developing-tray 
containing  hot  water,  and  last  of  all  the 
alum -bath. 

We  now  take  a  sheet  of  support  and  one 
of  the  pieces  of  printed  tissue  and  immerse 
both  in  the  cold  water.     Great  care  should 
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be  taken  to  see  that  the  dishes  and  water 
are  free  from  all  particles  of  dust,  as  any 
foreign  matter  in  the  baths  would  be  liable 
to  get  between  the  pigment  and  support, 
and  in  the  squeegeeing  operation  which 
follows  would  become  firmly  fixed  and  spoil 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  perfect 
prints.  The  tissue,  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  in 
the  water  begins  to  curl  up,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  as  it  becomes  moist,  will  uncurl 
itself.  Of  course,  it  should  be  kept  under 
water,  and  when  it  has  quite  straightened 
out  the  support  and  tissue  are  taken,  both 
prepared  surfaces  are  brought  together 
under  water,  drawn  out  by  one  of  the  cor- 
ners and  placed  upon  blotting-boards,  tissue 
side  uppermost.  They  are  brought  into 
close  contact  by  using  the  squeegee  across 
the  back  from  left  to  right,  so  as  to  drive 
out  all  air-bubbles,  etc.  Another  piece  of 
blotting-paper  is  placed  upon  the  top  of 
them,  then  the  drawing-board,  and  pressure 
is  applied  for  a  few  moments  so  as  to  allow 
the  pigment  to  get  a  better  grip  of  its  sup- 
port. In  about  five  minutes  the  print  will 
be  ready  for  development. 

The  water  should  be  sufficiently  warm  to 
be  comfortable  for  the  hands,  which  may 
be  used  as  the  judge  of  temperature.  The 
prepared  print  is  placed  in  the  warm  water, 
and  as  soon  as  the  water  has  softened  the 
gelatine  the  pigment  will  be  observed  to  be 
oozing  out  of  the  edges  of  the  adherent 
surfaces.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place  the 
tissue  is  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  its  corners 
and  carefully  stripped  away  from  the  sup- 
port, leaving  upon  the  latter  the  layer  of 
pigmented   gelatine.     The   paper   of    the 


tissue  may  be  thrown  away.  But  as  it 
bears  some  of  the  pigment  on  its  surface, 
if  the  worker  has  any  prints  of  the  same 
color  as  those  which  he  happens  to  be  de- 
veloping which  require  a  little  spotting  this 
pigment  comes  in  useful  if  employed  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  stripped.  A  little 
of  the  pigment  applied  with  a  camel' s-hair 
pencil  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Proceeding  with  the  development,  plenty 
of  warm  water  must  be  used  and  the  print 
kept  well  covered  so  as  to  wash  away  all 
soluble  pigment.  I  find  that  an  ordinary 
enema  syringe  is  of  great  service,  as  it  gives 
a  continuous  stream  of  water  and  can  be 
applied  to  some  parts  more  than  others  if 
necessary,  thus  facilitating  local  develop- 
ment. 

Large  prints  may  be  pinned  to  the  draw- 
ing-board and  development  carried  on  in 
this  way.  The  deep  shadows  should  always 
be  developed  up  first,  leaving  the  high- 
lights to  take  care  of  themselves.  Should 
the  print  show  signs  of  under-exposure  the 
use  of  colder  water  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
will  slow  down  development  by  making 
the  gelatine  less  soluble  than  when  hot 
water  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  over- 
exposure will  require  hotter  water,  and 
when  all  pigment  possible  has  been  re- 
moved a  lather  of  soap  or  the  addition  of 
a  little  ammonia  to  the  water  will  help  to 
reduce  the  print  further.  Beyond  this 
nothing  more  can  be  done. 

Having  developed  the  print  as  far  as  is 
required  it  is  placed  in  the  alum-bath  for 
ten  minutes,  and  afterward  is  thoroughly 
washed  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
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An  Alkaline  Fixing  Bath.  The  follow- 
ing fixing  bath  is  recommended  by  B. 
Krohnke.  Two  parts  of  alum  are  dis- 
solved in  ten  parts  of  hot  water,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  part  of  caustic  soda  in 
ten  parts  of  hot  water.  The  two  solutions 
are  mixed  together  by  pouring  the  alum 
solution  gradually  into  the  soda  solution. 
An  almost  clear  liquid  is  obtained,  which, 
after  cooling  down,  should  be  filtered  and 
kept  for  use  in  a  well -stoppered  bottle.  Of 
this  alkaline  alum  solution  such  a  quantity 
is  added  to  the  ordinary  hyposulphite  of 


soda  solution  as  will  be  required  to  clear 
and  harden  the  film  of  the  negative.  The 
latter  is  placed  in  the  bath  without  being 
previously  rinsed.  One  or  two  parts  of  the 
alum  solution  to  loo  parts  of  the  hypo  solu- 
tion will  generally  be  sufficient ;  more  may, 
however,  be  added  without  fear  of  injuring 
the  negative,  in  the  case  of  a  badly-dis- 
colored developer  having  been  used,  or  if 
a  very  hard  film  is  required.  This  alkaline 
fixing  bath  has  the  advantage  that  it  does 
not  attack  the  negative  film,  even  after  it 
has  acted  upon  it  for  hours ;  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  clears  and  hardens  the  film  just  as 
thoroughly  as  the  acid  fixing  bath.  The 
alkaline  alum-soda  solution  keeps  indefi- 
nitely if  it  is  stored  in  a  well -stoppered 
bottle,  and  mixes  with  the  hypo  solution 
without  producing  muddiness. 

The  Fixing  Bath.  Negative  fixing  baths 
evaporate  rapidly  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, to  say  nothing  of  the  dirt  and  other 
accumulations  of  rubbish  that  find  their 
way  into  the  solution  if  left  in  an  open 
tray.  It  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  loosely  fitting  cover  made  to  go  over  the 
bath  when  not  in  actual  use.  This  will  be 
found  an  effectual  remedy  for  such  faults 
as  are  due  to  dirt  and  evaporation. 

Composition,  All  pictorial  composition, 
says  the  Photo-Beacon^  must  take  some 
definite  form.  This  leads  to  the  study  of 
a  little  geometry,  and  we  find  that  all  fig- 
ures are  composed  of  either  straight  or 
curved  lines.  It  takes  three  straight  lines 
to  enclose  a  space,  so  that  the  triangle  is 
the  simplest  form  we  can  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pictorial  composition.  In  figures 
contained  by  four  straight  lines  we  have 
the  square  and  the  diamond ;  figures  with 
more  than  four  lines  are  too  complicated 
for  the  eye,  and  are  therefore  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  artist.  In  curved  line  figures 
we  have  the  circle  and  the  ellipse — under 
the  head  of  the  ellipse  are  here  classified 
all  curved  figures  that  are  not  perfect  cir- 
cles. This  is  not  good  geometry,  but 
good  enough  for  the  purpose.  We  have 
then  the  artistic  properties  of  the  following 
figures  to  consider :  The  triangle,  the  square, 
the  diamond,  the  circle,  and  the  ellipse. 
And  here  must  be  noted  the  distinction 
between  a  law  and  a  rule.  Laws  are  abso- 
lute, rules  have  exceptions.  Laws  are  out- 
side man,  rules  are  his  product.  And  so 
while  the  human  eye  craves  that  pictorial 
composition  should  be  according  to  some 
definite  geometrical  form,  it  at  the  same 
time  demands  that  there  must  be  variety  in 
that  form — in  other  words,  it  detests  too 
much  uniformity. 

The  Showcase.  The  photographer's 
showcase  is  one  of  the  best  advertisements 
that  can  be  used,  if  care  and  judgment  are 
displayed  in  its  arrangement.     In  no  other 


form  do  photographs  look  so  well  or  so 
faulty.  The  work  itself  must,  of  course, 
be  good,  well  printed,  well  toned,  and  well 
mounted.  The  prints,  if  of  various  colors 
and  sizes,  must  be  arranged  to  harmonize 
with  each  other  both  as  to  color  and  shape 
of  mounts,  and  the  background  color  must 
be  also  chosen  with  regard  to  the  color  of 
the  prints  and  of  the  mounts.  The  same 
subjects  should  not  remain  too  long  in  the 
case,  but  should  be  frequently  changed. 
Do  not  crowd  the  case  too  much,  but 
rather  use  one  or  two  good  prints,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  room  and  margin,  so  that 
each  stands  out  boldly,  and  so  forces  the 
attention  of  the  passer-by. 

Sensitizing  Silk.  A  process  described  for 
this  purpose  is  as  follows :  The  silk  to  be 
used  is  washed  in  warm  water  and  floated 
on  a  solution  thus  made :  Salt,  lo  grains; 
ammonium  chloride,  lo  grains  ;  water,  i 
ounce ;  ammonia,  1 5  drops.  When  this 
operation  is  complete — floating  should  be 
about  two  minutes — the  fabric  is  hung  up 
to  dry.  Subsequently  it  is  sensitized  with  : 
Silver  nitrate,  150  grains;  water,  i  ounce. 
Floating  is  continued  for  two  minutes,  and 
the  silk  is  dried.  Printing  should  be  deep, 
and  toning  is  done  with  an  ordinary  bath. 

To  Photograph  Polished  Silver.  Rub 
light  carbonate  of  magnesia  into  a  thick 
cream  with  milk,  and  paint  the  whole  of 
the  surface  with  a  broad  camel' s-hair  bnish. 
This  gives  a  very  fine  matt  surface,  with 
just  a  faint  glaze  in  some  parts,  which 
shows  up  well  in  the  print.  The  magnesia 
can  be  readily  removed  with  a  soft  wet 
sponge. 

Photographing  Glass  Vessels.  For  the 
photographing  of  engraved  glass  vessels, 
the  following  method  is  recommended  in 
Die  Photographie.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
vigor  of  the  impression  of  the  back  surface, 
the  front  side  of  the  glass  should  be  rubbed 
with  powdered  talc  and  lightly  dusted  with 
a  soft  cloth,  so  as  to  leave  the  talc  only  on 
the  etched  or  engraved  portion.  The  ves- 
sel should  then  be  filled  with  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  After 
such  treatment,  a  photograph  showing  a 
clear  impression  of  the  etching  or  engrav- 
ing may  readily  be  obtained. 
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Few  things  are  more  persistently  dinned 
into  the  ear  of  the  photographer  than  is 
the  necessity  for  advertising.  To  make 
known  both  name  and  work,  energetically 
and  persistently,  is  accounted  a  good  and 
a  necessary  thing.  And  so,  doubtless,  it 
is.  But  to  attract  a  new  customer  might 
almost  be  described  as  a  means  to  an  end 
rather  than  an  end  in  itself,  the  real  end 
being  the  retaining  of  the  customer.  The 
photographer  who  fully  understands  the 
business  end  of  his  profession  knows  that 
the  names  on  his  books,  the  names  of 
people  who  have  sat  for  him,  form  one  of 
his  most  valuable  assets. 

There  seems  to  be  still  too  much  sur- 
vival of  the  old  idea  of  value  inherent 
in  a  negative.  The  negative  is  not  with- 
out value — some  negatives  are  exceedingly 
valuable,  as  are  some  collections  of  nega- 
tives ;  but  speaking  of  the  whole  question, 
too  much  value  is  placed  on  the  stock  of 
negatives,  and  too  little  value  on  the  legiti- 
mate possibilities  of  a  clientele.  Like 
much  of  our  retouching,  which  is  a  mere 
survival  of  wet-plate  necessities,  the  hoard- 
ing of  negatives  dates  from  a  time  now  old- 
fashioned  and  in  many  ways  effete.  Then 
the  sitting  for  a  photograph  was  an  event — 
often  of  a  lifetime ;  and  once  a  record  was 
obtained  the  photographer  scarcely  expected 
to  again  see  his  sittef  in  a  business  way. 
Now  he  takes  his  sitter,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  sitting,  especially  if  of  a 
lady  or  of  a  child,  should  not  be  repeated  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  or  even  earlier.  In 
the  old-time  days  of  one  negative  per  life- 
time that  negative  had  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  being  again  required  when  the 
person  portrayed  was  dead.  To-day  this 
value  is  much  more  problematical. 

Negatives  are  still  worth  storing,  but  the 
original  is  better  worth  cultivating  rather 
than  waiting  for  an  order  from  children  or 
heirs. 

And  in  line  with  this  question  of  repeat- 
ing sittings  at  intervals  comes  that  of  the 
immediate  value  of  the  negative.  Very 
many  photographers  welcome  a  sitter  to 
the  studio,  take  an  order  for  a  dozen  cabi- 
nets, and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 


By  a  judicious  treatment  of  the  sitter  the 
initial  order  can  often  be  increased,  and, 
although  it  is  not  the  rule,  yet  many  nega- 
tives may  be  used,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  after  they  have  been  made,  as  a  means 
of  again  approaching  the  customer. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  moved  from 
getting  the  customer  to  pleasing  the  cus- 
tomer. 

First  and  foremost,  in  spite  of  what  pes- 
simists and  cynics  say,  good  work  must  be 
considered.  Even  among  photographers 
jealousies  are  not  unknown,  and  the  suc- 
cessful man  is  often  criticised  in  the  quality 
of  his  work.  And  the  criticism — or  per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  condemnation — is 
usually  wrong.  The  work  may  be  '*  differ- 
ent," but  in  its  own  line  it  is  probably 
good,  however  orthodox  or  however  vision- 
ary our  ideas. 

Next  to  good  work,  a  good  business  sys- 
tem is  necessary.  Every  name  of  a  cus- 
tomer should  be  carefully  indexed,  and  the 
index  should  be  systematically  gone 
through.  By  letter  or  by  other  means 
these  people  should  be  kept  in  touch  with 
the  studio.  The  plan  of  glorifying  what 
used  to  be  a  mere  *  *  reception-room  ' '  into 
one  of  the  fashionable  lounges  of  the  town 
is  one  of  many  methods  of  holding  the 
interest.  And  such  a  method  has  the  dis- 
tinct advantage  that  it  keeps  the  customers 
in  actual  personal  touch  with  the  studio, 
which  is  better  than  any  mere  postal  con- 
nection. Only  a  limited  few  can  follow 
this  to  its  full  extent,  but  all  can  do  their 
best  to  make  the  show-room  attractive. 

I  think  the  success  of  the  fashionable 
lounge  idea  hinges  not  a  little  on  the  point 
of  being  *' asked  to  buy.*'  When  a  per- 
son comes  on  business  bent  he  or  she 
should  have  prompt  attention.  But  for 
the  rest  they  should,  as  much  as  possible, 
be  allowed  to  come  and  go.  If  a  lady  has 
the  habit  of  meeting  a  friend  at  the  studio 
she  may  call  twenty  times  in  a  year,-  and 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  sit  for  her  por- 
trait every  time — or  every  tenth  time. 

Perhaps  the  man  who  more  than  any 
other  needs  to  keep  close  track  of  his  cus- 
tomers is  the  man  who  is  in  a  very  small 
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way  of  business.  The  man  who  has  larger 
capital  invested  and  who  can  employ  a 
staff  of  assistants  often  has  his  business 
system  thoroughly  arranged  and  under- 
stood. The  smaller  man  too  often  makes 
a  spasmodic  effort  when  business  is  not 
moving  satisfactorily,  and  at  other  times 
lets  things  take  their  course.  His  method 
is  very  often  too  general.  It  is  all  right 
to  flood  the  town  with  handbills,  offering 
coupons  or  special  advantages ;  but  there 
should  be  an  additional  special  effort  to 
those  who  personally  know  the  studio. 
Five  thousand  circulars  scattered  broadcast 
will  hit  perhaps  five  hundred  people,  and 
twenty  of  these  will  drift  into  the  studio 
as  a  direct  result ;  others  may  come  after- 
ward, unconsciously  influenced  by  the  bills. 
But  five  hundred  rather  more  careful  bills 
or  letters  to  a  selected  list,  and  in  some 
way  intimating  that  their  former  visit  is 
remembered  and  appreciated,  will  draw  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  interest  and 
probably  an  actually  larger  result.  The 
neglect  for  properly  working  this  list  of 


preferred  names  must  in  the  aggregate  lose 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  fraternity. 

I  know  many  cities  where  there  are  many 
good  photographers.  I  know  one  city 
that  ere  long  may  write  its  population  with 
six  figures,  where  there  is  only  one  really 
well-known  firm  ;  and  a  good  man  tried 
for  a  long  time  to  get  a  part  of  their  trade, 
and  finally  retired  discomfited.  His  work 
was  not  better  than  theirs,  but  it  was  good, 
sound  work ;  but  they  had  a  hold  on  their 
customers.  He  got  the  fringe  only  of  their 
trade,  and  that  by  quoting  a  lower  rate. 
But  beyond  that  he  was  powerless.  For 
years,  as  the  town  has  grown,  the  old- 
established  firm  have  kept  alive  and  up  to 
date.  They  have  always,  first,  endeavored 
to  hold  their  trade,  and,  second,  to  win 
new  trade.  By  giving  due  attention  to  the 
first  the  second  becomes  easy ;  by  devoting 
all  the  energies  to  the  second  the  first  is 
let  slip.  By  all  means  attract  all  the  new 
trade  possible ;  but  once  a  customer  is  ob- 
tained, make  that  customer  a  friend  and 
freeze  onto  him. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  AID  TO  THE  NATURALIST.* 


BY    DOUGLAS    ENGLISH. 


The  accuracy  and  rapidity  which  form 
so  marked  a  feature  in  photographic 
methods  are,  no  doubt,  mainly  answerable 
for  the  increased  employment  of  the  camera 
by  naturalists.  The  naturalist,  however, 
will  not  necessarily  be  content  with  a  sin- 
gle accurate  and  rapidly  executed  picture 
of  his  subject ;  he  requires  rather  a  series 
of  pictures  which  are  not  only  accurate,  but 
also  characteristic  and  coherent.  Put  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  three  qualities  es- 
sential to  good  natural  history  illustrations 
are  accuracy,  character,  and  continuity.  I 
need  not  dilate  upon  the  obvious  advant- 
ages of  photographic  accuracy.  Character 
and  continuity,  however,  I  propose  to  deal 
with  at  some  length,  for,  in  my  judgment, 
the  majority  of  failures  in  natural  history 
work  are  due  to  the  absence  of  one  or  both 
of  these  in  the  finished  results. 

Characterization  is  realized  in  a  zoologi- 


*  Read  before  the  R.  P.  S.  G.  B.  November  lath, 
and  reprinted  from  the  Society's  Journal. 


cal  photograph  when  the  subject  is  repre- 
sented in  a  characteristic  attitude  and 
amid  characteristic  surroundings.  It  is 
in  these  two  respects  that  photographs  of 
stuffed  animals  are,  as  a  rule,  so  unsatis- 
factory. 

To  take  a  photograph  of  a  stuffed  animal 
which  shall  appear  life-like  requires  more 
than  mere  photographic  ability.  The  pho- 
tographer's share  in  the  matter  must,  of 
necessity,  be  subservient  to  that  of  the 
taxidermist,  and,  when  the  photographer 
enters  upon  his  task  with  no  more  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  than  is  acquired  from 
a  cursory  inspection  of  mouldering  and 
badly  stuffed  museum  specimens,  he  will 
infallibly  bring  both  himself  and  his  art 
into  contempt.  I  call  your  special  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  as  there  seems  to  be  an 
unfortunate  tendency  among  publishers  to 
reproduce  photographs  of  stuffed  animals 
as  better  than  nothing,  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  are  not. 

A  few  months  back  a  series  of  stuffed 
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fish  appeared  in  one  of  the  weekly  peri- 
odicals. They  were  described  in  the  text 
as  "swimming,"  ''feeding,"  and  so  on. 
Quite  recently  a  natural  history  entirely 
illustrated  by  photography  has  been  pub- 
lished, which  also  derives  a  fair  percentage 
of  its  illustrations  from  the  art  of  the  taxi- 
dermist. If  these  were  put  fairly  and 
squarely  before  the  public  as  photographs 
of  stuffed  animals  one  could  hardly  take 
exception  to  their  appearance,  although 
opinions  might  differ  as  to  their  value. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  public,  with  their 
touching  confidence  in  photographic  ac- 
curacy, are  led  to  suppose  that  bats  fly 
with  head  and  body  in  a  perpendicular 
line,  that  vegetation  from  a  photographic 
stand-point  is  identical  throughout  four 
continents,  that  the  eyes  of  wild  animals  in 
their  native  haunts  protrude  from  leathery 
orbits  in  a  glassy  stare,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  such  non -characteristic  phenomena 
are  inseparable  from  photographic  methods 
of  illustration.  I  submit  that  this  class  of 
photography  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Not 
only  is  it  immeasurably  inferior  to  brush- 
work,  thereby  giving  the  enemy  occasion 
to  blaspheme,  but  it  also  tends  to  discredit 
honest  and  conscientious  work  with  the 
camera. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  char- 
acter, movements  or  attitudes  characteristic 
of  different  animals  have  become  so  famil- 
iar in  many  cases  as  to  have  passed  into 
proverbs.  To  **  creep  like  a  mouse,"  to 
"stare  like  an  owl,"  to  "grin  like  a 
dog '  *  are  a  few  of  the  expressions  which 
immediately  occur  to  one,  and  the  list  is 
of  much  greater  length  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. A  slight  consideration  will  suffice 
to  show  that  such  expressions  are  originally 
the  result  of  close  observation.  Most  ani- 
mals, including  man,  adopt  certain  definite 
postures  and  expressions  more  frequently 
than  others.  These,  from  constant  repe- 
tition, gradually  come  to  be  regarded  as 
characteristic.  They  are  more  lasting  in 
point  of  time  than  other  postures  and  ex- 
pressions, and  create  a  more  lasting  im- 
pression. When  we  speak  of  a  portrait 
being  characteristic  we  mean  that  the 
artist  has  portrayed  a  particular  posture  or 
expression,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  as  to 
have  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  mental 
connotation  of  the  sitter.     This  familiarity 


springs  from  two  distinct  causes — in  the 
first  place,  constant  repetition  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  appreciable  duration.  A  char- 
acteristic expression  is  necessarily  one 
which  the  facial  muscles  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  adopt.  The  mere  fact  of 
constant  repetition  insures  the  possibility, 
and  even  the  likelihood,  of  duration  in 
point  of  time.  That  constant  repetition 
is  the  secret  of  all  muscle  control  can  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  an  infant  learning  to 
walk.  In  the  case  of  facial  expression  the 
muscles,  through  long  practice,  tend  to 
adapt  themselves  to  certain  positions,  not 
necessarily  of  repose,  but  certainly  of  equi- 
librium (we  may  take  a  "frown"  as  an 
instance  of  the  latter),  in  which  they  will 
remain  for  an  appreciable  time,  without 
any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  The  artist,  or  photographer,  who 
succeeds  in  portraying  such  an  expression 
will  have  secured  a  characteristic,  though 
not  necessarily  a  flattering,  likeness.  To 
say  that  a  man  takes  badly  is  to  imply 
either  that  his  features  are  exceptionally 
mobile,  or  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  characteristic  expression  and  declines 
to  adopt  it  before  the  camera.  Fortunately 
the  element  of  vanity  in  the  character  of 
wild  animals  is  generally  small.  The  fact 
that  their  whole  aim  in  life  is  to  live  them- 
selves and  reproduce  their  kind  insures  that 
their  characteristic  expressions  and  attitudes 
shall  be  of  a  less  complicated  and  confus- 
ing character  than  those  of  the  human  race. 
Their  frequency  of  recurrence  may  be  taken 
as  some  guide  to  their  importance.  In  all 
animals  at  least  two  characteristic  positions 
may  be  looked  for — the  position  of  action 
and  the  position  of  repose.  Both  admit  of 
subdivisions ;  action,  for  example,  may 
comprise  defence  and  attack.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  cat  stalking  and  that  of  the 
cat  with  arched  back  are  equally  charac 
teristic  of  the  cat  in  action  ;  the  "  curled  " 
attitude  and  the  "stretched"  attitude 
equally  characteristic  of  repose.  Action 
is,  of  course,  the  most  diflftcult  to  deal  with 
photographically.  Not  only  are  the  expo- 
sures necessarily  shorter,  but  the  exact  mo- 
ment at  which  a  picture  will  most  success- 
fully convey  the  sense  of  past  and  future  is 
a  most  difficult  one  to  determine.  If  we 
study  the  photographs  of  moving  animals, 
which,  in  the  advertisements,  display  the  ex- 
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cellences  of  various  shutters  on  the  market, 
we  will  realize  the  difficulty  of  securing, 
even  with  the  perfection  of  apparatus  and 
technical  skill,  a  result  which  shall  be  in 
any  degree  convincing.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes  the  idea  of  motion  is  bet- 
ter conveyed  by  the  picture  of  an  animal 
in  a  stationary  but  suggestive  position  than 
by  any  possible  photograph  of  it  in  actual 
movement.  If  we  propose  to  analyze  ani- 
mal movement,  to  study,  for  instance,  the 
various  positions  of  the  quill  feathers  in 
the  flight  of  a  bird,  instantaneous  exposures 
are  essential,  but  the  resulting  pictures  will 
not  represent  what  we  see  with  our  eyes. 
The  picture  of  a  '  *  hovering ' '  bird  would, 
if  photographically  obtainable,  convey  the 
notion  of  flight  much  better  than  one  of  a 
flying  bird.  The  case  of  four-legged  creat- 
ures is  on  a  similar  footing.  If  we  examine 
a  kinematograph  record  of  a  moving  ani- 
mal we  shall  find  that  very  few  pictures, 
when  isolated  from  those  which  immedi- 
ately precede  and  follow,  suggest  at  all 
adequately  the  idea  of  movement.  If  this 
be  the  case  with  a  number  of  pictures 
which,  in  point  of  time,  follow  hard  upon 
each  other,  it  is  obvious  that  the  chance  of 
doing  better  by  a  single  snapshot  is  a  very 
remote  one.  The  quicker  the  exposure  the 
more  remote  the  chance,  for  when  there  is 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  suggest  movement, 
a  slightly  blurred  outline  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. The  "distinct"  rendering  of 
some  quick  moving  objects — the  wings  of 
a  dragon-fly  in  flight,  for  instance — would, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  be  ridiculous. 
The  general  conclusion  would  appear  to 
be  that,  in  cases  where  we  would  suggest 
**  movement,'*  time  exposures  have  a  cer- 
tain value  and  instantaneous  exposures  an 
uncertain  one.  The  natural  perversity  of 
things  has  arranged  that  the  former  shall 
be  the  more  difficult  of  execution. 

But  there  is  more  than  mere  attitude  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  characteristic  photo- 
graph. The  surroundings  must  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  (taking  a  special 
meaning  of  "character")  those  particular 
markings  and  peculiarities  which  differen- 
tiate the  subjects  from  closely  allied  species. 

I  think  I  can  best  make  myself  clear  by 
an  example,  and  will  take  the  scarcer  va- 
riety of  English  toad,  the  Natterjack. 
There  are  three  particular  features  about 


the  Natterjack  toad  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  commoner  variety.  It  has  a  yel- 
low stripe  down  its  back,  its  hind  feet  are 
not  webbed,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  running 
method  of  progression.  A  really  good 
illustration  of  this  toad  would  show  these 
three  distinctive  features.  A  photograph 
might  easily  be  produced  which  would  show 
none  of  them — a  side  view,  for  instance,  of 
the  toad  sitting  still — and  such  a  photo- 
graph would  probably  be  the  one  taken  by 
a  photographer  who  had  not  troubled  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  his  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally 
easy  to  produce  a  photograph  which  should 
show  the  stripes  on  the  toad's  back  and  the 
absence  of  webbing  on  his  feet.  Without 
moving  the  subject,  it  might  be  effected  by 
moving  the  camera  slightly  to  one  side,  and 
elevating  it  so  that  the  lens  was  pointing 
downward,  a  position  which,  in  natural 
history  work,  is,  as  a  rule,  the  right  one. 

The  surroundings  should,  of  course,  be 
congruous  with  the  observed  habits  of  the 
reptile.  The  absence  of  webbing  on  the 
feet  would  suggest  a  less  moist  environment 
than  would  be  desirable  with  the  common 
toad.  There  is  no  excuse  for  failure  in 
regard  to  surroundings.  In  the  photo- 
graphic natural  history  previously  referred 
to  there  are  two  pictures  of  monkeys,  which 
hail  respectively  from  the  Himalayas  and 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  pictures  are 
separately  taken,  but,  in  both  cases,  the 
same  studio  accessory  tree  does  duty.  The 
notorious  photograph  of  a  prize  hen  strug- 
gling to  preserve  her  balance  on  a  polished 
mahogany  table  is  a  step  further  toward 
absurdity,  the  height  of  which  seemed  to 
be  attained  in  the  photographs  of  mounte- 
bank lions,  tigers,  and  so  forth  in  the  circus 
ring. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  essential  in 
natural  history  work.  Suppose  the  pho- 
tographer to  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful with  a  Natterjack.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  he  has  secured  a  sharp 
picture  showing  a  Natterjack  in  a  charac- 
teristic attitude,  amid  characteristic  sur- 
roundings, and  with  its  characteristic  ex- 
ternal features  well  displayed,  he  is  really 
at  the  commencement  of  his  difficulties  and 
has  by  no  means  completed  his  task.  Ex- 
cellent as  the  single  pictures  may  be,  it 
should  only  form  one  of  a  series  of  pictures 
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showing  the  stages  of  development  of  the 
tadpole  from  the  toad-spawn  and  the  Nat- 
terjack from  the  tadpole. 

It  is  in  work  of  this  kind  that  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  such  a  magnificent  field  open 
to  photographer  naturalists.  Let  the  pho- 
tographer naturalist  select  a  single  living 
form  which  is  common — it  does  not  mat- 
ter how  common — in  his  particular  locality, 
and  determine  to  satisfactorily  record  every 
stage  of  its  development  which  is  photo- 
graphically possible.  Let  him  then  turn 
his  attention  to  its  habits,  to  its  character- 
istic positions  of  rest  or  movement,  to  its 
similarity  or  dissimilarity  with  closely  allied 
species.  Let  him  supply  photographic  de- 
ficiencies by  a  written  record  of  coloration, 
measurements,  and  so  forth,  and  the  result 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  valuable.  I  would 
especially  call  attention  to  the  phenomena 
of  metamorphosis  and  mimicry.  There  is 
an  inexhaustible  supply  in  these  islands  of 
material  for  the  illustration  of  either. 

Hitherto  I  have  treated  of  a  somewhat 
ideal  standard  for  natural  history  work; 
the  remainder  of  my  paper  will  be  devoted 
to  a  short  consideration  of  the  most  prom- 
ising means  of  approach  thereto. 

Photography  for  naturalists  falls  into 
two  obvious  divisions.  The  first  of  these, 
of  which  the  Brothers  Kearton  are  the  chief 
exponents,  may  be  termed  ** stalking*' 
photography.  I  notice  that  the  Keartons 
now  emulate  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  and  in- 
sidiously approach  their  quarry  inside  a 
stuffed  cow  !  In  '  *  stalking  * '  photogra- 
phy the  camera  is  approached  as  nearly  as 
possible  either  to  the  object  or  to  the  spot 
which  the  object  is  expected  to  occupy.  It 
may  be  necessary  in  certain  cases  to  dis- 
guise the  camera,  or  operator,  or  both.  A 
variety  of  methods  for  so  doing  is  given 
in  the  interesting  works  which  the  Kear- 
tons have  already  published.  The  success 
of  stalking  photography  is  obviously  largely 
dependent  ( i )  on  the  observing  power  of 
the  photographer ;  ( 2 )  on  his  patience ; 
and  (3)  on  the  time  at  his  disposal.  The 
second  division,  with  which  I  am  mainly 
concerned,  is  in  some  respects  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  preceding.  It  may  be  termed 
photography  of  natural  objects  **by  con- 
trol." Instead  of  the  camera  being  ap- 
proached to  the  object,  the  object  is 
approached  to  the  camera ;  the  disguised 


surroundings  are  transferred  from  the  pho- 
tographer to  the  thing  photographed.  It 
is  not  the  photography  of  ^*  Wild  Life  at 
Home,"  but  of  wild  life  made  to  look  at 
home,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  feel 
at  home.  Photography  by  control  is  ob- 
viously more  limited  in  its  action  than 
**  stalking"  photography,  but  the  field  is 
a  sufficiently  wide  one  to  satisfy  any  ordi- 
nary aspirations.  The  excitement  of  the 
hunt  is  not  lost,  for  the  object  to  be  pho- 
tographed has  to  be  secured  in  the  first 
instance.  The  study  of  life  in  the  fields 
is  not  imperilled,  for  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  to  study  while  one  is  engaged 
in  trapping  or  pursuing. 

The  apparatus  required  for  photography 
by  control  is  of  quite  a  simple  character. 
Plate  glass  is  the  only  item  which  can  be 
termed  exceptional.  Generally,  when  it 
is  impossible  to  photograph  the  victim  in 
sifu,  one  of  the  three  following  contrivances 
suffices  :  A  packing  case  without  any  cover; 
a  packing  case  with  a  glass  cover,  and  a 
hole  through  each  end  for  the  camera  lens  ; 
a  narrow  tank  with  thin  plate-glass  sides 
and  solid  ends,  to  hold  water  if  necessary, 
and  to  admit  of  a  cover  if  necessary.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  any  living  creature  which 
is  not  larger  than  a  rabbit  or  smaller  than 
a  bee  can  be  photographed  in  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  in  a  characteristic  attitude, 
and  amid  apparently  natural  surroundings. 

For  the  photography  of  any  small  mam- 
mal which  is  both  wild  and  vicious,  under 
which  category  we  may  include  the  stoat, 
weasel,  and  land  rat,  the  following  ar- 
rangement has  been  found  efficacious :  A 
large  packing  case  is  supported  at  a  con- 
venient height  from  the  ground.  It  is 
lined,  sides,  ends,  and  bottom,  with  neutral - 
tinted  plaster-of- Paris.  The  corners  are 
rounded  off  with  plaster-of- Paris,  so  that 
the  interior  looking  downward  is  elliptical. 
The  object  of  this  precaution  is  to  prevent 
the  awkward  upright  line  of  junction  be- 
tween sides  and  ends  appearing  in  the 
photographs.  Through  each  end  of  the 
box  an  aperture  is  cut  rather  more  than 
large  enough  to  admit  the  lens.  Each 
aperture  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  india 
rubber  having  a  slit  in  it  wide  enough  to 
pass  the  lens  through  and  yet  narrow 
enough  to  grip  it  tightly  round  the  mount. 
We  have  thus  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
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lens  can  be  pointed  toward  almost  any  po- 
sition of  the  interior  of  the  box  without  the 
risk  of  tearing  it  from  the  camera  by  a  sud- 
den strain.  The  box  is  filled  to  a  conveni- 
ent height  with  earth,  plants,  and  such  like. 
Two  heavy  pieces  of  glass  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  box  form  the  lid ;  a  third  piece 
of  glass  of  the  exact  width  of  the  box  in- 
terior is  kept  close  at  hand.  The  insertion 
of  the  latter  between  the  two  lid-pieces 
provides  us  with  a  simple  method  of  cur- 
tailing the  space  available  for  the  animal  to 
move  in.     With  the  exception  of  occasional 


stalking,  my  personal  experience  has  been 
confined  to  the  methods  just  described.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  generalize 
over  the  difficulties  that  may  be  encount- 
ered. Every  variety  of  photographic  diffi- 
culty will,  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  present  itself 
sooner  or  later,  but  no  amount  of  photo- 
graphic skill  will  compensate  for  ignorance 
of  natural  history  ;  and  it  is  the  acquirement 
of  the  patience  and  power  of  obser\'ation 
inseparable  from  the  study  of  life  in  the 
fields  that  the  photographer  should  pri- 
marily address  himself. 


BLUE  PRINTS  ON  CLOTH. 


BY   JOHN    DOUGANS. 


Blue  prints  on  cloth  are  as  easily  and 
as  quickly  made  as  those  on  paper.  The 
cloth  print  can,  however,  be  used  in  a 
good  many  more  w^ays  than  paper  prints. 
For  decorative  purposes  it  has  few  equals. 
It  can  be  sewed  or  pasted  on  almost  any 
article,  while  for  birthday  gifts  or  souvenirs 
it  presents  a  wide  and  varied  usefulness. 
Any  portrait,  group,  or  landscape  nega- 
tive can  be  printed  on  a  handkerchief  or 
cushion  cover,  and  pure  blue  is  most  attrac- 
tive on  white  linen.  For  bazaars  or  fairs 
blue  prints  on  cloth  offer  a  wide  field. 
The  materials  are  cheap  and  the  prints  are 
easily,  quickly,  and  cleanly  made.  The 
ready  sensitized  cloth  on  the  market  is 
both  handy  and  inexpensive ;  but  if  one 
wishes  it  can  be  prepared  at  home,  after 
the  lamp  is  lit,  and  with  this  added,  that 
any  length  or  breadth  can  be  made — a 
yard  can  be  as  easily  made,  if  the  tray  is 
large  enough,  as  a  4  x  5  piece.  Get  a  half 
a  yard  of  good  bleached  linen  or  cotton ; 
cut  into  sizes  wanted  or  keep  whole.  Then 
dissolve  140  grains  of  ammonia  citrate  of 
iron  in  2  ounces  of  pure  water.  Bottle 
and  label  this  solution  No.  i.  Now  dis- 
solve 120  grains  red  prussiate  potash  in 
2  ounces  of  pure  water.  Bottle  and  label 
this  solution  No.  2.  To  sensitize  the  cloth 
take  equal  quantities  of  solutions  Nos.  i  and 
2,  put  into  a  clean,  shallow  pan  or  tray, 
immerse  the  cloth  and  thoroughly  soak  it 
for  five  minutes,  drain  off  excess  (but  don't 
squeeze  so  as  to  wrinkle  the  cloth),  hang  up 
to  dry,  turning  so  as  to  insure  even  drying ; 


pack  away  for  use  just  as  you  would  any 
sensitized  material. 

To  print  place  a  piece  of  the  sensitized 
cloth  on  a  negative  in  a  printing-frame, 
same  as  paper,  only  put  in  some  extra 
backing ;  a  clean  piece  of  blotting-paper 
answers  well  and  insures  perfect  contact. 
Print  in  direct  sunlight,  and  print  both 
long  and  deep.  You  will  find  that  the 
cloth  will  stand  a  lot  more  printing  than 
paper;  in  fact,  you  cannot  hardly  over- 
print, as  the  washing  reduces  it  down  very 
much.  After  printing  wash  in  hot  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  in  cold  water  until 
all  the  yellow  coloring  is  gone.  Afterward, 
if  something  very  exacting  is  wanted,  pass 
through  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid 
and  wash  thoroughly  ;  this  will  insure  the 
brightest  of  blues  and  the  purest  of 
whites. 

After  the  prints  are  nearly  dry  put  them 
on  a  table  or  ironing-board,  spread  clean 
cloth  over  all,  and  with  a  good  iron  smoothe 
them  out.  If  one  wishes  to  put  a  print  in 
the  centre  of  a  handkerchief,  sensitize  the 
whole,  place  over  a  negative  in  the  print- 
ing-frame, put  stiff  cardboard  on  top,  then 
gather  and  fold  in  the  remainder,  and  place 
the  back  of  the  frame  over  all.  To  do  this 
properly  requires  a  little  practice  and  care, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  places 
around  the  edges ;  but,  if  well  done,  it 
pays.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  cover  the 
entire  back  with  paper  or  cloth  when 
printing  thus.  Print  deep,  and  you  will 
not  need  to  open  the  frame  until  wanted. 
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Try  to  break  up  the  straight  lines  a  nega- 
tive will  make  by  fancy  oval  or  cut  mat 
over  the  negative.     This  will  add  to  the 


appearancie  of  the  print.  Dates,  names, 
or  letters  can  be  printed  at  the  same  time^ 
if  wanted. 


GLYCIN  AND  HYDROQUINONE  DEVELOPER. 


A  RECENT  issue  of  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can has  a  very  favorable  notice  of  **  Glycin 
and  Hydroquinone  Developer/*  to  which 
it  attributes  the  merits  of  cleanliness  in  a 
superlative  measure,  great  adaptability  to 
varying  degrees  of  exposure,  and  consider- 
able lasting  power — "  in  one  mixing  it  is 
possible  to  develop  two  dozen  plates  in 
succession,  one  as  clear  as  the  other.  The 
developer  is  absolutely  free  from  producing 
chemical  fog  even  during  prolonged  devel- 
opment.**   It  gives  the  following  formula  : 

Two  solutions  are  prepared  as  follows : 

No.  I. 

Glycin  (Hauff)        .  180  grains  or  13  grammes. 

Hydroqninone         .60        "  4        " 

Carbonate  of  potash  180        "        12        " 
Sulphite      of     soda 

(crystals)  690        '*        45        ** 
Water  (hot  or  very 

warm)  .  10)^  ots.  or  300  c.  c. 

In  hot  weather  it  is  advisable  to  preserve 
it  in  small  bottles  and  place  in  lower  part 
of  ice  box. 

No.  2. 

Carbonate  of  potash        .                         .     x  oz. 
Water  (cold) xo  ozs. 

For  use,  take  one  part  of  solution  No.  i 
and  two  parts  of  No.  2.     Bromide  of  po- 


tassium is  not  necessary,  as  the  negatives 
will  be  clear  without  it. 

It  is  stated  that  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion it  is  possible  to  produce  with  this  de- 
veloper very  good  negatives  from  plates 
which  have  been  greatly  over-exposed. 
The  modification  suggested  is : 


No.  3. 

75  grains  or 


5  grammes. 


Glycin 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crys- 
tals)       .        .        .  450 
Carbonate  of  potash  .  390 
Bromide  of  potash  15        "  x  gramme. 

Water  (warm)  20  ozs.  or  625  c.c. 
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This  solution  may,  in  doubtful  cases  of 
over-exposure,  be  mixed  with  the  com- 
bined solution  above  mentioned,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  a  very  safe  developer  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  to  what  may  be 
called  the  normal  developer  an  equal 
quantity  of  solution  No.  3. 

For  ordinary  exposures  with  the  devel- 
oper, showing  a  temperature  of  70°  F., 
the  image  usually  appears  in  about  20  sec- 
onds after  the  plate  is  covered  by  the  de- 
veloper, and  development  is  generally  com- 
plete in  about  four  or  five  minutes.  But 
it  is  claimed  for  this  developer  that  if  more 
time  is  required  for  full  development  it  can 
be  safely  conceded. 


PHOTOGRAPHING   AGAINST   THE    SKY. 


Photographers  have  long  believed  that 
it  is  very  difficult — some  have  said  impossi- 
ble— to  obtain  a  satisfactory  picture  of  any 
object  which  is  placed  directly  in  front  of 
the  sky  or  of  a  bright  light.  In  the  case 
of  figures  the  prevailing  complaint  is  natur- 
ally the  darkness  of  the  features.  But 
figure- work  under  such  conditions  does  not 
much  interest  us, ;  it  is  usually  the  work  of 
the  snapshot  amateur.  But  the  photo- 
graphing of  houses,  and  of  scenes  familiar 
to  people,  is  or  should  be  a  source  of  occa- 
sional income  to  very  many  country  pho- 


tographers. Leading  men  may  afford  to 
neglect  such  things  (though  probably  if 
they  had  to  tackle  them  they  would  achieve 
a  fair  amount  of  success),  but  for  every 
leader  there  are  scores  of  men  who  are 
ready  for  any  chance  of  increasing  their 
takings. 

In  outdoor  work  the  bugbear  is,  of 
course,  halation — or  what  we  call  halation. 
But  as  it  is  now  proven  possible  that  this 
can  in  very  large  measure  be  overcome,  it 
behooves  us  to  do  what  we  can  toward 
'getting   rid   of    it.      In    this   case,   as   in 
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some  others,  the  amateur — or  rather  some 
amateurs — have  shown  us  the  way.  He, 
happy  man,  can  quietly  experiment,  and 
take  us  into  his  confidence  just  when  he 
achieves  a  success ;  and  can  put  his  intelli- 
gence and  his  money  directly  in  that  one 
direction,  and  that  one  only. 

The  time  is  past  when  the  edges  of  trees 
must  of  necessity  vignette  through  halation 
into  a  hard  white  sky.  And  yet  we  too 
often  see  it.  The  remedy  does  not  lie  in 
any  virtue  of  special  apparatus,  or  of  spe- 
cial method  ;  the  whole  procedure  may  be 
summed  up  into  a  use  of  reasonable  care. 

Speaking  of  halation,  the  ordinary  dry 
plates  are  very  much  better  to-day  than 
they  were  a  dozen  years  ago.  We  have,  in 
addition,  non-halation  plates,  and  we  can 
buy  backed  plates  or  back  our  own.  The 
reasonably  skilled  photographer,  even  with 
ordinary  plates,  should  succeed,  provided 
that  his  plates  are  not  the  most  rapid,  and 
that  they  are  from  some  maker  whose  name 
is  a  guarantee  of  quality. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  see  that  no  more 
light  enters  the  camera  than  just  enough 
to  cover  the  plate.  The  use  of  a  lens 
shade  is  common,  and  is  useful.  But  in 
special  work  the  shade,  as  usually  con- 
structed, is  by  no  means  perfect.  Even  if 
a  complete  cylinder  is  used,  and  placed 
just  so  that  it  does  not  shade  the  comers 
of  the  plate,  its  circular  shape  will  allow 
a  certain  amount  of  extra  light  to  fall  on 
the  inside  of  the  camera.  A  hood  after 
the  principle  of  a  camera  bellows,  of 
the  same  relative  dimensions  as  the  plate, 
could  be  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  camera 
and  adjusted,  so  that  everything  except 
the  plate  was  cut  off  from  any  light.  The 
lens,  if  it  is  scratched  or  not  clean,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  scatter  the  light. 

These  details  are  necessary,  whatever 
kind  of  plate  be  used.  The  skilful — and 
careful — photographer  will  obtain  a  better 
result  with  an  unbacked  plate  than  will  a 
novice  with  a  backed  one.  For  much  of  the 
trouble  of  slight  halation  is  due  to  reflected 
or  stray  light  falling  directly  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate. 

Another  factor  which  is  not  always  un- 
derstood is  the  focusing.  Some  lenses — 
even  high-priced  ones — are  incapable  of 
giving  a  perfect  '*  microscopic  * '  definition 
over   a   plate ;    and   many   photographers 


cannot  focus  to  a  nicety.  A  magnifying 
glass  is  often  a  very  useful  help  toward 
accuracy. 

Very  often  the  outdoor  photographer  is 
guilty  of  a  wrong  diagnosis.  He  makes 
efforts  to  overcome  halation  when  his 
trouble  is  really  a  movement  of  the  object. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  trees  where 
the  fine  outer  spray  blurs  very  unpleasantly. 
The  common  notion  of  this  is  that  the 
fineness  of  the  branch  is  quite  overpowered 
by  the  strength  of  light  on  both  sides  of  it. 
More  often  it  is  due  to  a  slight  movement 
in  the  branches  themselves.  Even  on  still 
days  there  is  often  a  tremor  at  the  extreme 
finger-tips  of  trees,  and  a  very  slight  breeze, 
indeed,  will  cause  them  to  sway  much  more 
than  their  own  diameter.  Or  a  similar 
fault  may  be  in  the  camera  itself.  Some 
long  extension  cameras  are  quite  capable 
of  vibration.  The  body  may  be  firmly 
perched  on  three  stout  legs,  but  the  lens, 
racked  out  several  inches  in  front,  may 
move  sufficiently  to  destroy  the  clearcutness 
of  very  fine  lines. 

Given  reasonable  precaution,  and  an 
absolutely  still  day,  the  halation  question 
should  not  worry  anyone.  But  a  certain 
amount  of  reflected  light  falls  on  every 
plate,  and  development  should  be  as  though 
fog  were  feared,  and  it  must  not  be  too 
much  forced,  or  it  will  block  fine  detail, 
and  cause  the  very  trouble  which  it  seeks  to 
avoid. 


Beeswax  in  Solution.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  one  of  the  London  photographic 
societies  a  bottle  of  benzol  was  shown  in 
which  thirty  grains  per  ounce  of  white  wax 
had  been  dissolved,  but  which  had  shortly 
afterward  crystallized  out.  Thirty  grains 
of  pure  beeswax  are  not  soluble  in  an 
ounce  of  benzol.  Indeed,  the  wax  is  not 
entirely  soluble  in  that  menstruum,  as  a 
portion  remains  undissolved.  VVhy  we 
allude  to  this  subject  is  that  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  white  wax  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  so  frequently  adulterated 
with  such  things  as  paraffin,  spermaceti,  etc. 
The  best  yellow  wax,  particularly  if  it  can  be 
procured  from  a  farm  where  bees  are  kept, 
can  generally  be  relied  upon  for  its  purity. 
That  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  more 
expensive  white  wax. 
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BY   J.   HORACE   MCFARLAND. 


The  framing  of  a  photograph  is  often- 
times a  difficult  problem.  It  should  always 
be  remembered  that  the  frame  is  simply  a 
mechanical  accessory  to  the  picture,  pro- 
viding a  means  of  holding  the  objection- 
able but  necessary  glass  which  protects  the 
face  of  the  print  from  dust  and  soiling.  It 
may,  under  intelligent  treatment,  become 
also  an  artistic  accessory,  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  picture ;  and  it  may,  and 
very  frequently  does,  detract  greatly  from 
the  intended  effect  if  improperly  consid- 
ered. In  its  simplest  form  it  is  absolutely 
unobtrusive,  serving  only  as  a  protection. 
In  its  best  form  it  very  acceptably  supple- 
ments careful  work  in  trimming  and  mount- 
ing, tending  toward  the  homogeneous  and 
satisfactory  whole.  In  its  worst  form  it 
fairly  howls  with  disorder  andinappropriate- 
ness,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  its  connection 
with  the  department-store  crayon  enlarge- 
ment, supplied  free  to  the  victim  who  will 
purchase  the  frame  !  In  these  cases,  the 
frame  is  the  main  object  of  consideration, 
the  thing  or  print — seldom  enough  truly 
a  picture  ! — framed  being  purely  incidental 
and  secondary. 

A  properly  mounted  and  framed  picture 
of  any  sort,  from  the  smallest  photograph 
to  a  great  battle-scene  in  oils,  appeals  to 
one  as  a  whole,  without  the  predominance 
of  any  of  the  subsidiary  parts.  It  is  just 
as  with  dress — the  best  dressed  man  is  the 
one  who  makes  no  obtrusive  impression  as 
to  clothes,  but  meets  the  eye  as  a  satisfac- 
tory figure.  We  do  not  specially  note  or 
remember  as  to  the  shape  and  color  of  the 
garments  when  they  have  done  their  duty 
of  presenting  the  man  in  the  best  light. 

I  have  seen  many  fine  pictures,  photo- 
graphs as  well  as  the  productions  of  the 
brush,  which  have  powerfully  impressed 
me,  but  of  the  framing  of  which  I  have 
only  a  slight  remembrance.  These  were 
well  framed,  and  the  message  of  the  picture 
was  not  disturbed  by  its  accessories.  Con- 
versely, I  remember  going  to  an  exhibition 
in  New  York  of  a  number  of  water-colors 
of  Venetian  scenes  and  life  by  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  the  first  impression  of  which 
was  most  disagreeable,  because  of  the  glare 


of  the  wild  gold  mats  which  intervened 
between  the  pictures  and  their  frames. 
Questioning  an  authority,  I  was  curtly  in- 
formed that  **  water-colors  always  have 
gold  mats  and  gold  frames,  of  course ! ' ' 
Pushing  the  inquiry,  I  got  more  '*  sarse,*' 
but  no  logical  reason.  It  was  simply  an- 
other case  of  following  a  style  once  set, 
most  suitable,  perhaps,  when  first  worked 
out  in  connection  with  a  subject  full  of 
strong  color  in  heavy  masses,  but  very  in- 
appropriate for  the  delicate  treatment  of 
the  versatile  '*  Hop  "  Smith. 

Later  on  I  had  a  chance  to  test  my 
own  theory  as  to  the  mounting  and  framing 
of  a  very  perfect  reproduction  from  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Venetian  pictures,  and, 
as  I  look  at  it  daily,  no  doubt  appears  as  to 
the  propriety  of  omitting  both  the  **  gold  " 
mat  and  the  golden  frame.  The  fore- 
ground is  sunlit,  shimmering  water,  giving 
lovely  olive  shadows  ;  the  sky  is  the  "deep 
blue  of  Italy,  with  fleecy  white  clouds.  The 
deep  olive  mat  leads  off  to  a  dark  greenish 
oak  frame,  with  just  a  faint  trace  of  gold 
to  relieve  and  brighten  it.  There  is  both 
harmony  and  contrast,  and  the  result  is  an 
agreeable  whole,  with  nothing  to  jar  on  the 
color  nerves. 

The  framing  of  photographs  rests  on  just 
the  same  principles  as  the  mounting  does, 
and  all  I  have  said  as  to  the  use  of  harmony 
or  of  contrast  in  relation  to  the  mount 
applies  perfectly  to  the  framing.  If  we 
trim  ever  so  carefully,  mount  ever  so  ap- 
propriately, and  frame  improperly,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  whole  is  poor — the  picture  does 
not  fully  deliver  its  message. 

Very  many  tradesmen  who  make  frames 
upon  order  have  no  sort  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  principles  involved,  and  hit  upon 
good  results  occasionally  by  chance  only. 
The  most  of  these  think  that  gilt  frames 
are  the  sum  of  elegance — the  more  gold 
the  more  elegance  !  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  introduced  a  very  great  variety 
of  frame  mouldings,  including  many  in 
black  and  in  gray,  which  make  possible 
superior  effects.  If  one  will  keep  in  mind 
the  necessity  for  harmony,  selection  of  a 
proper  frame  material  will  not  be  difficult. 
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For  black  and  white  photographs  the 
black  and  gray  oak  mouldings  are  particu- 
larly good.  If  the  combination  seems 
sombre,  or  dull,  a  narrow  silver  lining 
next  the  print  will  do  wonders.  Many 
good  mouldings  have  the  necessary  trace  of 
silver  incorporated  in  them.  For  some 
prints  nothing  is  better  than  a  single  dull 
silver  strip,  barely  a  half-inch  wide,  this 
doing  best  when  set  against  a  rather  wide 
expanse  of  dark-toned  mount. 

As  previously  noted,  the  fashion  of  using 
a  proportionately  very  wide  black  oak  frame 
close  up  against  a  platinum  print  is  going 
out.  Framing  *' close  up"  is  admirable 
sometimes,  and  abominable  when  done 
merely  as  a  fashion  without  reason.  I 
think  every  fashion — perhaps  even  the  long 
skirts  used  by  ladies  to  sweep  dirty  streets 
nowadays ! — has  had  its  rise  in  some 
rational  use,  and  its  abuse  is  slavish  follow- 
ing, without  reason.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  can  use  the  close  framing  method  or 
not,  as  seems  to  best  fit  the  subject  in 
hand,  not  because  this  or  that  prominent 
worker  has  adopted  it.  Large  heads,  or 
half-length  portraits  in  the  Rembrandt 
lighting,  seem  to  demand  this  close  framing, 
and  the  effect  is  better  when  the  moulding 
is  deep — curving  in  toward  the  picture  so 
as  to  stimulate  distance  or  depth.  It  is 
almost  essential,  for  successful  close  fram- 
ing, that  there  be  no  great  difference  in 


color  and  tone  between  frame  and  picture. 
Strong  color  contrasts  will  be  ruinous. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  picture  abounding  in 
light  looks  well  when  framed  **  close  up," 
the  contrast  is  too  violent  and  obtrusive. 

For  the  browns  of  silver  printing-out 
papers,  of  toned  platinum  and  of  the  gum- 
bichromate  fad  of  the  day,  there  are  ap- 
propriate mouldings  accessible  either  in 
tones  of  oak  or  in  the  natural  walnut. 
With  some  care,  black  frames  may  be  used 
also,  and  occasionally  a  dark  green  mould- 
ing will  contrast  very  acceptably.  A  brown 
carbon  is  matched  by  a  darker  brown- 
stained  oak,  and  if  the  picture  be  of  any 
size,  a  trifle  of  gold  will  brighten  it,  just 
as  silver  does  the  black  frames  for  platinum 
and  bromide.  A  frame  entirely  of  gold 
moulding  is  seldom  truly  satisfying  for  any 
monochrome,  the  yellow  hue  of  the  precious 
metal  seeming  to  find  its  best  framing  use 
in  connection  with  broad  masses  of  color, 
either  in  oil,  water,  or  other  polychro- 
matic medium.  The  exquisite  $2.98  frame 
of  dubious  gilt  which  surrounds  and  for- 
tunately extinguishes  (mostly)  the  high- 
class  cabinet  enlargement,  "  crayoned  by 
hand, '  *  as  provided  by  the  big  store  as  a 
premium  for  the  purchase  of  a  dollar's 
worth  of  soap,  sugar,  or  muslin,  is  a  thing 
by  itself,  amenable  to  no  art  principles. 
It  serves  a  most  useful  purpose  as  a  dread- 
ful example,  however. 
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BY   JOHN    A.    TENNANT. 


The  editor  has  asked  me  for  a  paper  for 
the  January  number,  and  he  writes :  '*  Let 
us  have  something  inspiring,  to  set  the  new 
wheels  working  everywhere."  So  let  it 
be.  I  know  of  nothing  more  inspiring  for 
the  photographer,  as  a  business  man,  than 
a  brief  statement  of  the  business  outlook 
for  1902 — provided  that  the  outlook  has  a 
reasonable  foundation. 

In  what  follows  there  is  nothing  of  my 
own.  The  statements  are  made  in  every 
case  by  men  properly  fitted  to  judge  in  the 
circumstances  and  to  give  a  competent 
opinion.  I  have  gathered  them  piecemeal 
from  the  '*  Financial  Review  **  of  the  A«£/ 


York  Times  issued  January  5th.  This 
special  supplement  of  the  Times,  by  the 
way,  is  honestly  worth  ten  dollars  to  every 
thinking  American. 

Professional  photography,  as  a  business, 
depends  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  in  general.  The  por- 
trait is  a  luxury.  In  prosperous  times 
people  indulge  in  luxuries,  and  photogra- 
phy secures  a  generous  share  of  the  amount 
spent  for  luxuries.  When  general  pros- 
perity contracts,  the  amount  of  money  spent 
for  luxuries  contracts  also,  and  the  pho- 
tographer is  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the 
result  of  this  contraction.     Hence  the  out- 
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look  for  business  in  general,  all  over  the 
country,  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
to  every  professional  photographer.  Espe- 
cially is  it  wise  for  the  photographer  to 
inform  himself  as  to  the  outlook  over  those 
fields  of  activity  upon  which  general  pros- 
perity chiefly  depends — ^agriculture,  manu- 
facturing, money. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  what 
follows  possesses  interest  and  significance 
for  the  professional  photographer.  Let 
each  man  read  for  himself,  judge  for  him- 
self, how  these  general  statements  apply  to 
his  particular  circumstances,  and  lay  his 
plans  for  1902  accordingly. 

The  Opening  Year  of  the  Ne7v  Century. 
**  1901  was  the  opening  year  of  a  new 
business  era,  which  may  be,  without  ex- 
aggeration, termed  revolutionary.  Older 
nations,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  revelation  of  the  United  States  as  a 
military  and  naval  power  of  the  first  rank, 
were  further  amazed  by  its  assumption  of 
leadership  in  commerce  and  finance. 
Forces,  however  great,  can  long  work 
silently  and  unnoted,  but  results  accom- 
plished must  become  visible,  as  if  clothed 
in  dramatic  symbolism — and  thus  the  recent 
marvellous  achievements  of  the  American 
nation  assume  tangible,  seeable  shape  in 
enormous  exports,  vast  outputs  of  foundries, 
factories,  and  mills,  unexampled  railroad 
traffic,  and  the  creation  of  wealth  on  a 
scale  and  with  a  speed*  hitherto  unknown. 
Such  teeming  activity  can  no  longer  find 
scope  merely  within  our  own  borders ; 
and,  so,  throughout  the  world  has  appeared 
the  advance  guard  of  the  American  inva- 
sion of  brains  and  energy.  Notes  of  alarm 
are  heard  from  rival  lands — the  manufac- 
turers of  England  and  Germany  profess 
dismay  at  American  competition,  and  in- 
voke government  aid  against  the  terrible 
Yankee  peril.  Salvation  for  them  does  not 
lie  that  way — they  must  be  forced  to  the 
wall  unless  they  improve  their  methods  and 
approach  the  American  standard.  In  1901 
some  portion  of  this  country's  prosperity 
was  not  due  to  its  own  efforts  and  its  own 
natural  superiority,  but  to  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  its  chief  competitors.  Eng- 
land has  been  and  still  is  handicapped  by 
the  frightful  consequences  of  a  wretched 
war;  Germany  has  been,  and  is,  in  the 
throes  of  speculative   industrial   collapse. 


But  the  advantage  thus  gained  by  America 
is  not  likely  to  be  lost  when  conditions 
change — for  back  of  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance is  the  superior  skill  of  American 
workmen  and  the  intelligent  cohesion  of 
American  capital — producing  the  best  and 
cheapest 

''Agriculturally,  1901  was  two-faced — 
the  corn  crop  short,  the  wheat  yield  boun- 
tiful. That  the  corn  shortage  led  to  no 
distress  even  in  the  States  afflicted,  and 
that  it  resulted  in  no  diminution  of  railroad 
earnings,  is  the  most  remarkable  evidence 
possible  of  the  extent  and  solid  character 
of  prevailing  prosperity.  Only  a  phe- 
nomenally rich  community  could  suffer 
such  a  loss  without  disturbance.  But  prices 
for  corn  harvested,  and  the  advances  in 
returns  for  other  crops,  make  amply  plain 
how  difficult  it  is  to  put  this  country  at 
disadvantage — ^give  point  to  a  recent  inci- 
dent in  Topeka,  where  an  Eastern  banker 
began  to  sympathize  over  the  corn  crop 
failure  with  a  granger,  the  latter  respond- 
ing: *Yes,  it*s  too  bad;  we  haven't  a 
thing  left  in  Kansas  this  year  but  wheat 
and  money.'     .... 

**  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  at  the  close 
of  1 90 1  the  American  people  form  the 
richest,  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  pro- 
ductive, the  most  contented  community 
that  the  modem  world  has  seen. 

**  What  is  the  outlook  for  1902  ? 

**  No  menace  is  discoverable.  Produc- 
tion is  still  behind  consumption,  except  in 
the  copper  trade,  and  in  this  the  consump- 
tion shrinkage  is  foreign,  not  domestic. 
For  example,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, it  is  officially  stated,  has  orders 
in  hand  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  for  over 
a  year  to  come.  Textile  manufacturers  re- 
port improved  demand  for  their  products. 
Coal  trade  prospects  were  never  so  brisk. 
I^bor  is  easily  sought  at  good  wages. 
Farmers  are  prosperous.  Merchants  enjoy 
satisfactory  business.  Credits  are  normal. 
Barring  unfavorable  disaster,  prosperity 
should  yet  further  expand 

"Abroad  the  outlook  is  not  so  rosy. 
England  staggers  under  increasing  war  dis- 
bursements, Germany  is  suffering  from 
domestic  trade  trouble,  Russia  has  a  famine 
district  to  look  after,  France  only  is  fairly 
prosperous.  But,  fortuitously  enough,  the 
very  conditions  afflicting  Europe  favor  the 
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United  States.  We  are  supplying  foreign 
crop  deficiencies,  and  our  manufacturers 
compete  to  additional  advantage  with  heav- 
ily taxed  competitors.  In  international 
adjustment  of  things,  Europe's  loss  is  our 
gain. 

**And  as  to  money  market  conditions: 
Is  danger  lurking  there  ?  Says  George  F. 
Baker,  President  of  the  Clearing  House : 
*  There  is  no  trouble  present,  and  there  is 
none  in  prospect.' 

*'At  the  start  of  1902  it  is  really  a  tire- 
some task — the  hunt  after  an  excuse  to  be 
•  blue.  H.  Allawav." 

People  Are  Saving  Money.  When  the 
people  are  able  to  put  money  away  in  sav- 
ings banks  the  time  is  opportune  to  ask  a 
better  price  for  good  work  and  to  intro- 
duce new  specialties  and  styles.  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ridgely,  says: 

**  In  1 90 1  there  were  1007  savings  banks 
in  operation  in  the  United  States,  with 
6,358*723  depositors  and  $2,597,094,580 
deposits.  The  average  amount  due  each 
depositor  was  $408.30,  and  the  average 
deposit  per  capita  of  population  of  the 
United  States  was  $33.45. 

'*In  addition  to  the  savings  bank  de- 
posits the  deposits  in  building  and  loan 
associations  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  assets  in  which  in  July, 
1901,  amounted  to  $575,518,212.     ' 

**From  a  table  prepared  by  M.  Fatio, 
published  in  the  Bulletin  de  Statisiiquey  in 
May,  1 90 1,  showing  the  number  of  depos- 
itors, amount  of  deposits,  average  deposit 
account,  and  average  deposit  per  inhab- 
itant in  the  savings  banks  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  stands  fifth  on  the  list  in 
number  of  depositors,  first  in  amount  of 
deposits,  first  in  average  deposit  account, 
and  seventh  in  average  deposit  per  inhab- 
itant.   . 

*  *  When  the  economic  condition  of  the 
average  savings  bank  depositor  in  the 
United  States  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
same  class  in  other  countries  of  the  world, 
it  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the 
industry,  thrift,  and  frugality  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  this  country  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  that, 
too,  without  deprivation  of  the  home  com- 
forts and  social  enjoyments  which  are  un- 


known  to  many  of  the  depositors  in  the 
savings  banks  of  other  countries. ' ' 

Is  Money  Plentiful?     About   this   im 
portant  item  Mr.  Ridgeley  says  : 

**On  page  334  of  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  1901  will 
be  found  a  table  showing  the  coin  and 
paper  circulation  of  the  United  States  from 
i860  to  1 90 1,  and  the  amount  of  circula- 
tion per  capita  during  each  year  of  the 
period  indicated. 

**  In  i860  the  per  capita  circulation  was 
only  $13.85,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1862,  when  the  per  capita  fell  to 
$10.23,  it  has  steadily  increased  since  that 
time,  and  in  1891  reached  $27.98,  the 
highest  point  attained  in  forty-one  years. 

*'  In  1 89 1  the  total  money  of  the  United 
States  was  $2,483,147,292,  of  which 
$1,734,861,774  consisted  of  coin,  repre- 
sentative certificates  and  bullion  in  the 
Treasury,  and  $748,285,518  of  United 
States  and  bank  notes.  Deducting  from 
the  total  money  of  the  country  $307,760,- 
015  of  assets  in  the  Treasury  in  the  form 
of  coin,  bullion,  and  paper  money,  the 
total  circulation  of  the  United  States  in 
1901  is  shown  to  have  been  $2,175,387,- 
277,  or  a  per  capita  of  $27.98. 

'*  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  90  per  cent,  of  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  country  are  represented 
by  checks  and  drafts  and  other  instru- 
ments of  credit,  and  but  10  per  cent,  by 
actual  money,  the  money  of  the  country 
would  seem  to  be  ample  for  all  purposes  if 
a  scheme  can  be  devised  for  keeping  it  in 
circulation  by  preventing  the  locking  up 
of  so  large  a  part  of  it  in  the  Treasury." 

The  Production  of  Gold,  In  a  review 
of  '*  The  World's  Money,''  Mr.  M.  L. 
Muhleman,  ex- Deputy  Assistant  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  has  this  to  say  con- 
cerning the  production  of  gold  : 

"It  is  of  special  interest  to  us  that  the 
United  States  now  leads  the  world  as  a 
producer  of  gold  ;  and  equally  satisfactory 
to  know  that  we  have  retained  that  portion 
of  our  product  which  has  not  entered  into 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  the  demands 
of  which  branches  of  our  industries  have 
been  considerably  increased  by  the  prosper- 
ous times.     This  country  has  hence  bene- 
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fited  more  largely  than  any  other  from  the 
continued  large  output  of  precious  metals  ; 
and  this  has  made  it  possible  to  dispense 
with  any  and  all  drafts  of  gold  from  other 
nations  which  we  could  have  demanded  on 
account  of  our  great  favorable  trade  bal- 
ances. Indeed,  we  were  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  leading  nation ;  we  were  able  to 
assist  other  countries  materially  during  the 
year,  contributing  to  the  conservation  of 
stability  where  it  was  possible. ' ' 

The  Opinion  of  a  New  York  Banker. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Hepburn,  Vice-president  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  writes  of  National 
Bank  Development,  ending  his  review  with 
the  following  pertinent  paragraph  : 

'*  The  volume  of  business  passing  through 
the  banks  of  this  city  was  never  greater ; 
the  evidence  that  all  branches  of  business 
are  being  conducted  at  a  reasonable  profit 
was  never  stronger;  the  general  outlook 
was  never  brighter.  Of  course,  no  one  can 
foretell  the  action  of  Dame  Nature.  Drought 
or  floods  or  crop  failure  may  change  con- 
ditions and  bring  commercial  disaster. 
Wild  speculation  which  should  carry  prices 
way  beyond  reason  might  in  its  natural  re- 
action overcome  natural  conditions  and 
make  the  year  1902  one  of  doubt  or  dis- 
tress ;  but  if  the  action  of  man  with  the 
bounty  of  Nature  shall  yield  to  us  average 
results,  with  the  great  impetus  now  exist- 
ing in  all  branches  of  industry,  1902  must 
prove  a  year  of  great  prosperity. ' ' 

Agriculture,  Dealing  with  the  country's 
crops  and  prospects,  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  says: 

**  Agriculture  contributed  conspicuously 
to  the  remarkable  expansion  of  American 
commerce  witnessed  during  the  past  year. 
According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the 
Section  of  Foreign  Markets,  the  highest 
record  previously  attained  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  products  from  the 
United  States,  that  of  1898,  was  surpassed 
by  more  than  $90,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1901,  when  a  value  of  over 
$950,000,000  was  reached.  Fully  65  per 
cent,  of  the  domestic  merchandise  sent 
abroad  during  the  year  originated  on  the 
farm.  The  United  Kingdom  is  our  best 
customer  for  agricultural  products,  taking 


over  50  per  cent,  of  our  exports.  After 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  most  important 
foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts are  afforded  by  Germany,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium. 

**  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  our  influ- 
ence will  be  to  increase  the  productive 
power  of  all  the  islands  which  have  come 
under  our  sovereignty.  We  wijl  increase 
it  in  all  directions — in  field,  forest,  and 
mines.  We  are  building  up  staffs  for  agri- 
cultural investigation  in  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico  now,  and  we  expect  to  soon  have  one 
established  in  the  Philippines. ' ' 

How  the  Jobbers  Look  at  1^02 .  Mr.  D. 
LeRoy  Dresser,  President  of  the  Merchants* 
Association  of  New  York,  says : 

'*  The  jobbing  houses  are  looking  forward 
to  a  good  season.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  disappointed.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  country  has  been 
very  largely  increased  during  the  last  few 
years.  Generally  speaking,  crops  have 
been  good  throughout  the  United  States 
since  1896-97,  and  prices  of  products  of 
the  soil  have  been  maintained  at  a  higher 
range  than  previous  to  that  time,  so  that 
in  consequence  the  farmers  have  received 
a  good  return  for  the  results  of  th^ir  labor. 
They  have  paid  off  their  indebtedness  to 
the  local  tradesmen.  In  many  instances 
they  have  been  able  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  the  mortgages  held  on  their  farms,  or 
to  pay  them  off  altogether.  The  ultimate 
result  of  this  has  been  that  the  local  mer- 
chants in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
country  have  cleaned  up  a  lot  of  old  debts 
which  they  had  been  carrying,  and  have 
been  in  a  position  where  they  could  buy 
more  freely  of  the  jobbers.  The  jobbers  in 
turn  have  been  obliged  to  keep  their  lines 
of  goods  full  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands. This  in  turn  has  favorably  affected 
the  factories  and  mills,  increased  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  material,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  coun- 
try in  adding  to  the  prosperity  which  the 
Nation  has  enjoyed  for  several  years." 

Railroads,  The  editor  of  the  Railroad 
Gazette  writes : 

**  Probably  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole,  were  never  in  a  sounder 
condition  than  now.     Generally  speaking, 
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capital  has  not  been  inflated  in  the  recent 
operations ;  actual  values  have  been  created 
and  increased ;  a  way  to  co-operate  has 
been  opened.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
panied by  some  disagreeable  features,  and 
in  a  few  instances  by  inflation  and  other 
dangerous  features,  but  there  is  a  big  bal- 
ance on  the  right  side  of  the  books.  * ' 

Dry  Goods.  Reviewing  the  year's  show- 
ing in  textile  industries,  the  editor  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist  writes  : 

*'  The  dry  goods  trade  is  in  a  far  better 
position  than  a  year  ago.  The  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  caused  a 
liberal  demand.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
marked  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  The  craze  for  cheapness 
%  has  disappeared.  Better  and  better  quali- 
ties are  desired,  and  the  old  wasteful  method 
of  buying  low  qualities  on  the  principle  that 
what  is  cheap  can  be  more  readily  replaced 
when  the  short  term  of  service  is  over,  has 
given  way  to  a  general  tendency  toward 
the  finer  grades.  To-day  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  '  How  cheap  can  this  be  bought  ?* 
but  of  '  How  long  will  it  last?'  " 

The  Times'  review,  from  which  these 
extracts  are  taken,  goes  into  every  depart- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry,  and  every- 
where the  same  encouraging  report  is  given. 


The  trade  prospects  from  various  important 
cities  are  given  in  detail,  from  which  we 
learn  that  in  every  city  of  size  in  the  United 
States  trade  conditions  are  at  their  bright- 
est. It  is,  of  course,  not  practicable  to 
include  one-tenth  of  the  interesting  facts 
here,  but  I  have  given  enough  to  put  new 
courage  and  new  enterprise  into  the  heart 
of  every  photographer  intent  on  reaching 
success  in  his  business. 

The  presentment  may  fitly  close  with  the 
opening  and  closing  paragraphs  of  the 
Times'  editorial  on  the  general  situation, 
as  follows : 

*  *  We  are  paying  off  our  indebtedness  to 
other  nations  at  the  rate  of  $350,000,000 
a  year.  We  still  owe  some  $1, 700,000,000. 
Five  years  more  of  our  present  prosperity 
and  productiveness  would  square  the  ac- 
count and  prepare  the  way  for  us  to  become 
what  we  have  not  yet  become — a  creditor 
nation,  a  lending  nation,  not  a  borrowing 
one.  ...  At  this  rate,  if  our  pros- 
perity sustains  no  check,  the  entire  net 
indebtedness  of  11,700,000,000  will  be 
extinguished  in  less  than  five  years.  We 
cannot'  reasonably  expect  that  the  present 
'good  times'  will  continue  fi\^  years,  but 
it  is  certain  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming a  creditor  nation." 


GLASS  POSITIVES, 


BY    ROBERT    MELVILLE. 


In  a  recent  article  I  spoke  of  the  *' work- 
ing up "  of  old  and  faded  photographs, 
albumen  prints,  tintypes,  and  the  like  for 
copying.  The  handling  of  **  positives" 
on  glass  was  not  touched  on,  and  I  pro- 
pose now  to  very  briefly  describe  how  they 
should  be  treated.  Once  l^iving  the 
**  know -how,"  there  is  little  fear  of 
trouble  in  this  class  of  work  ;  but  if  a  pho- 
tographer handles  a  glass  positive  without 
understanding  it,  he  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  find  that,  in  spite  of  his  care, 
the  original  is  mined  before  he  knows  it. 
And  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  any 
old  photograph  which  has  to  be  copied  has 
some  special  value  to  its  owner. 

Speaking  of  glass  positives,  we  usually 
mean  glass  negatives,  for  the  old  glass  por- 
trait, of  which  the  ambrotype  is  the  best 


known  example,  was  really  a  negative  of 
ghostly  thinness,  coated  with  black  varnish 
or  backed  with  black  cloth,  which,  show- 
ing most  dearly  through  the  clear-glass 
parts,  gave  the  effect  of  a  positive. 

The  reason  why  a  young  photographer 
may  find  trouble  in  endeavoring  to  repro- 
duce an  ambrotype  is  that,  being  used  to 
the  manipulations  of  tough  gelatine  films, 
he  does  not  appreciate  the  tender  nature 
of  collodion.  Sometimes  through  decom- 
position of  the  film — often  owing  to  that 
old  curse,  insufficient  washing — the  collo- 
dion may  be  so  delicate  that  toinerely  dust 
it  will  ruin  it.  An  almost  absolute '  rule, 
therefore,  is  never  to  tamper  with  the  film 
itself. 

If  the  black  varnish  is  on  the  glass  side 
of  the  positive  it  may  be  removed  by  care- 
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ful  rubbing  with  a  rag  clipped  in  benzole. 
If,  however,  the  varnish  has  become  too 
dry  and  hard — it  probably  will  have  done 
if  the  print  has  been  very  much  exposed 
to  the  light — it  may  be  scraped  off  with 
a  knife.  It  will  be  very  pliable,  and  small 
flakes  will  keep  flying  off;  care  must  be 
taken  that  none  of  these  get  on  the  front. 
Sometimes  the  varnish  is  over  the  collodion 
film  itself,  and  here  the  case  is  rather  more 
difficult.  The  varnish  is  often  more  or 
less  cracked,  and  though  it  is  possible  to 
coax  the  film  to  its  original  position  and 
then  revarnish  it,  the  procedure  is  a  deli- 
cate one.  The  best  plan  with  such  a  plate 
is  to  put  a  piece  of  black  velvet  in  contact 
behind  it  and  copy  it  as  it  is. 

When  the  plate  admits,  and  the  varnish 
has  been  cleaned  from  its  back,  nothing 
remains  but  to  treat  it  at  its  merits — as  a 
very  thin   negative — ^and  make  a  positive 


by  copying  in  the  camera.  The  film  will 
be  too  delicate  for  contact  work.  From 
this  positive  a  negative  may  be  made,  and 
printed  from.  For  these  a  slow  plate,  or, 
better  still,  a  *'phqtomechanical  "  plate, 
should  be  used,  and  development  should 
tend  to  contrast  in  such  case. 

Where  an  enlargement  is  required  it 
can  often  be  made  direct  from  the  ambro- 
type  onto  bromide  paper,  the  print  being 
afterward  worked  upon.  But  even  in  this 
case  it  will  usually  be  well,  even  if  only 
from  the  point  of  probable  business,  to 
obtain  a  glass  negative  as  well. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  inherent  diflSculty  in  copying  a  glass 
positive,  but  that  care  is  essential.  The 
whole  diflftculty  is  often  overcome  if  the 
photographer  only  realizes  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  film,  and  refrains  from  any 
experimenting  with  its  surface. 
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A  NOTE  received  from  the  Hansbury  Studio,  9x4 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  tells  us  that  Mr.  Wm. 
Curtis  Taylor,  surviving  partner  of  the  art  firm  of 
WSNDEROTH,  TAYLOR  &  BROWN,  has  again  asso- 
ciated himself  with  this  old  established  studio.  Mr. 
Taylor's  reputation  stands  high  in  the  profession, 
and  our  best  wishes  for  his  success  go  with  him  in  his 
new  sphere  of  photographic  activity. 


Photograms  of  the  Year  igoi.  A  Literary  and  Pic- 
torial Annual  of  the  Year's  Best  Photographs.  Pp.  192 ; 
about  200  illustrations.  Price,  $1.  American  agents, 
Tennant  &  Ward,  New  York.  London :  Dawbarn 
&  Ward,  Ltd. 

Photograms  of  the  Year,  now  that  we  cannot  have 
our  own  Mosaics,  easily  takes  the  lead  among  the 
year-books  in  interest,  pictorial  attractiveness,  and 
general  usefulness.  It  is  a  wonderful  book  for  the 
photographer  intent  on  picture-making,  offering,  as  it 
does,  profitable  suggestions  on  every  page  in  picture 
or  text.  The  famous  exhibitions  of  the  year  are  well 
reviewed  and  profusely  illustrated,  in  fact,  next  to  a 
personal  visit,  a  careful  survey  of  Photograms  of  the 
Year  is  altogether  satisfactory,  reproducing  the  prin- 
cipal pictures,  and  the  walls  showing  how  the  pictures 
were  arranged. 

We  would  like  every  reader  of  the  MAGAZINE  to 
avail  himself  of  the  treasures  of  information  and  art 
stored  in  this  volume,  and  have,  therefore,  arranged 
to  supply  our  subscribers  with  the  book,  post  free,  on 
receipt  of  |i.    The  supply,  however,  is  limited. 


A  notable  photographic  competition  is  announced 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  under  the  style  of  the 
Kodak  Progress  Competition.  Four  thousand  dol- 
lars are  offered  in  prizes,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  are  few  and  simple.  All  competing  pict- 
ures must  be  made  with  a  kodak  or  a  Brownie  camera, 
on  Eastman  film,  and  printed  on  a  paper  made  or 
sold  by  the  Eastman  Co. 

There  are  eight  classes,  each  class  offering  twenty- 
five  awards,  ranging  from  I150  in  gold  to  a  I5  No.  2 
Flexo  Kodak.  Altogether  ^2000  will  be  awarded  in 
cash  and  the  balance  in  kodaks.  The  competition 
closes  November  15,  1903.  A  leaflet  giving  full  infor- 
mation can  be  had  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  we  commend  the  competition 
to  our  readers  as  well  worth  their  best  efforts. 

The  jolliest  New  Year's  greeting  of  them  all  came 
this  year  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis.  It  is 
a  dainty  Lytrit  portrait  of  a  fat  and  happy  youngster 
coming  away  from  the  dinner-table,  looking  well  filled 
and  altogether  contented.  An  appropriate  motto, 
signed  by  Mr.  Strauss,  completes  the  happy  idea. 
Most  sincerely  do  we  reciprocate  the  joyful  sentiments 
of  the  souvenir. 


Speaking  of  Lytrit  portraits,  we  notice  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  Photography  ( London)  a  remarkably 
offensive  opinion,  of  which  we  trust  the  usually  well- 
informed  editor  of  that  journal  will  be  properly 
ashamed  in  due  time.    The  paragraph  quotes  WiL- 
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LIAM  Marion  Reedy's  glowing  tribute  to  Lytrit 
portraits,  given  in  our  December  issue,  and,  after  a 
description  of  the  method,  says:  '*Tbe  result  is  a 
hybrid,  which,  however  offensive  to  persons  of  culti- 
vated taste,  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  immensely 
popular  among  the  class  to  which  most  professional 
photographers  have  to  look  for  a  living."  When  the 
editor  of  Photography  knows  more  about  Lytrit  por- 
traits, their  maker,  and  the  good  people  of  St.  Louis, 
including  the  gifted  word  paiJiter,WiLLiAM  Marion 
Reedy,  we  feel  sure  he  will  be  quick  to  acknowledge 
the  crudity  of  his  criticism.  The  Lytrit  portraits  sent 
out  by  the  Strauss  Studio  embody  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  a  master  in  the  profession,  whose  portraiture 
is  certainly  not  surpassed  by  the  work  of  any  Euro- 
pean photographer  within  our  acquaintance.  As  for 
"  the  class  to  which  most  professional  photographers 
have  to  look  for  a  living,''  in  America  at  least  this 
class  possesses  a  fairly  critical  taste,  of  which  the  su- 
periority of  American  photographic  portraiture  is  the 
best  proof. 

Among  the  awards  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
recently  announced  we  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
Walpole  Chemical  Co.,  Walpole,  Mass.,  received 
ihtjlrst  priue  for  the  "  purity,  uniformity, and  general 
excellence  "  of  Walpole  Hypo.  This  official  indorse- 
ment of  Walpole  Hypo,  as  possessing  the  qualities 
most  desirable  in  hypo  soda  as  used  in  photography, 
confirms  our  own  opinion  of  this  specialty,  and  will 
be  gratifying  to  its  manufacturers. 

No  brand  of  hypo  at  present  obtainable  receives 
such  care  and  skill  in  its  preparation  as  does  Walpole 
Hypo,  and  it  deserves  the  highest  praise  we  can  give  it. 


Some  days  ago  Mr.  John  Carbutt,  Wayne  Junc- 
tion, Philadelphia,  showed  us  two  photographs  of  the 
spectrum  made  on  his  new  Polychromatic  Plate. 
These  prints  abundantly  sustain  Mr.  Car  BUTT'S 
claim  that  the  Polychromatic  plate  is  remarkably  sen- 
sitive to  the  whole  range  of  spectrum  colors,  and 
especially  to  the  red  bands.  For  the  best  results  in 
portraiture,  delicate  draperies  with  colors,  photograph- 
ing paintings  and  similar  purposes  the  vride-awake 
photographer  should  not  overlook  the  Polychromatic 
Plate,  A  comparison  of  negatives  of  the  same  sub- 
ject made  on  Polychromatic  and  ordinary  plates  will 
surprise  those  who  have  hitherto  been  content  with  the 
ordinary  plate. 

We  advise  an  early  test  of  the  Polychromatic  Plate 
in  the  studio,  and  that  negatives  be  developed  with  the 
"safe  light"  supplied  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  in  order  to 
secure  the  most  £eivorable  results. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography  for  igoi, 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Woodbury  and  published  by 
the  ScoviLL  &  Adams  Co.,  s  West  19th  St.,  New 
York,  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  Although  very  simi- 
lar in  make-up  and  general  contents  to  the  Scovill 


Annuals  of  former  years,  the  new  volume  is,  we  be- 
lieve, an  advance  especially  in  the  pictorial  quality  of 
its  illustrations  and  the  usefulness  of  its  articles.  Mr. 
Woodbury  has  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  series 
of  very  practical  and  interesting  papers,  written  for 
the  most  part  by  men  skilled  in  the  things  written 
about.  It  is  a  helpful  book  and  should  find  a  wel- 
come on  Ihe  bookshelf  of  all  photographers.  Price, 
75  cents,  paper;  postage,  15  cents  additional. 


Dr.  George  G.  Rockwood  sends  to  our  table  an 
admirable  portrait  of  the  late  President  McKinley. 
According  to  the  legend  beneath  the  print  this  portrait 
was  declared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinley  to  be  the 
most  satisiiactory  of  all  the  portraits  made  of  the  late 
President. 


We  notice  in  the  newspapers  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Miss  ANNA  CATHERINE  Draper,  at  Hast- 
ings-on- Hudson,  New  York,  December  loth.  The 
report  states  that  Miss  Draper  was  the  first  woman 
to  be  photographed,  alluding,  of  coutse,  to  the  da- 
guerreotype portrait  made  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  W. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  in  1840.  The  sister  of  Prof. 
Draper  who  sat  for  that  portrait,  however,  was  gen- 
erally known  as  Miss  DOROTHY  Draper,  and  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  social  life  of  the  metropolis  of 
her  day. 

The  Rotograph  competition  referred  to  in  our 
pages  last  September  closed  on  November  15th,  and 
the  judges  appointed  met  on  December  5th  to  award 
the  prizes.  A  total  of  zooo  prints  were  submitted  and 
received  careful  scrutiny  from  the  four  judges.  The 
grand  prize  (^aoo)  was  awarded  to  OSCAR  M  aurer, 
of  San  Francisco.  The  first  prize  in  the  contact  class 
fell  to  John  Dolman,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Maurer 
secured  the  first  prize  in  the  enlargement  class,  and 
the  highest  award  in  the  postal-card  class  was  given 
to  Mr.  L.  W.  Brownsll,  New  York.  Altogether 
over  ^600  in  cash  and  "  Rotograph "  supplies  were 
divided  among  the  prise  winners.  A  full  list  of  these 
is  given  in  the  Bromide  Monthly,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained, on  request,  firom  the  Rotograph  Co.,  ioi 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A  prominent  Northwestern  photographer,  in  re- 
newing his  subscription  to  this  Magazine,  sends  the 
encouraging  word :  "  I  have  just  passed  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  Christmas  seasons  I  have  experienced.  None 
of  my  patrons  was  disappointed,  and  everyone  went 
away  pleased.  Best  of  all,  everybody  paid  promptly 
for  what  they  ordered,  which  enables  me  to  pay  my 
bills  and  start  the  new  year  happily." 

This  story,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  come  to  us 
from  a  hundred  studios  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. We  rejoice  to  note  the  prosperity  of  the  craft,  and 
hope  it  will  long  continue. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

REPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   MEETING. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America  met  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  14,  1902,  with  all 
members  present. 

The  first  business  considered  was  the 
reports  of  Secretary  Nussbaumer  and  Treas- 
urer Barrows,  as  follows : 

secretary's  report. 

Received  for  space  and  advertising  .        .    |a974  50 

Paid  to  Treasurer 3974  50 

Bills  receivable 330  00 

treasurer's  report. 

Cash  on  hand,  January  i,  xgoi 
Received  for  membership  and  dues  . 
Received  from  Secretary   .... 
Received  from  S.   L.  Stein :  balance  on 

entertainment  fund,  1900 
Sale  of  ladies'  buttons       .... 


I3106  78 
ai70  00 
2274  50 

147  10 
48  00 

I7746  38 
336684 


Total 

Disbursed  by  voucher 

Leaving  balance  on  hand  January  i,  1902    ^379  54 

The  President  appointed  H.  S.  Klein 
and  C.  R.  Reeves  as  Auditing  Committee, 
who  examined  the  accounts  and  found  them 
correct. 

August  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  were 
selected  as  dates  for  the  Convention. 

It  was  decided  that  no  prizes  should  be 
offered,  but  that  all  exhibits  be  invited  as 
complimentary,  it  being  considered  that 
all  progressive  photographers  have  a  strong 
interest  in  the  Association  and  will  help 
to  make   the   display   of    pictures   unsur- 


It  was  decided  that  Wednesday,  August 
6th,  day  and  evening,  should  be  given  en- 


tirely to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  to 
be  used  as  they  so  desire,  and  that  no  busi- 
ness session  whatever  be  held  on  that  day. 

The  following  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed : 

Committee  on  Transportation :  J.  B. 
Nussbaumer  and  C.  R.  Reeves. 

Committee  on  Badges  and  Buttons :  Presi- 
dent Edmondson,  J.  G.  Nussbaumer,  and 
H.  S.  Klein. 

Committee  on  Hotels  and  Accommoda- 
tions:  President  Edmondson,  J.  G.  Nuss- 
baumer, and  Secretary  Reeves. 

Committee  on  Decorations :  J.  G.  Nuss- 
baumer, H.  S.  Klein,  and  F.  R.  Barrows. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  publish 
a  Souvenir,  and  to  insert  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  the  members  and  associate 
members  of  the  Association,  and  to  mail 
each  member  of  the  Association  a  copy  of 
the  Souvenir  thirty  days  before  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  Committee  on  Hotels  reported  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  various 
hotels  for  accommodating  members  of  the 
Association  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  Committee  on  Decgrations  sub- 
mitted an  estimate  for  the  entire  decora- 
tion of  the  Convention  Hall,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Board,  and  the  contract 
let  for  the  same. 

The  Executive  Committee  find  that  the 
City  Convention  Hall  of  Buffalo,  granted 
by  the  city  of  Buffalo,  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  our  Association,  and 
will  fill  every  requirement. 
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Rules  Governing  the  Exhibition. 

1 .  Exhibits  may  be  framed  or  unframed, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor. 

2.  The  Association  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  any  loss  or  damage  to  pictures  in  its 
charge,  but  special  precaution  will  be  taken 
by  the  Executive  Committee  to  ensure  the 
safe  return  of  all  exhibits  entrusted  to  its 
care. 

3.  Applications  for  space  in  the  Art  De- 
partment shall  be  made  to  J.  G.  Nuss- 
baumer,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

4.  All  pictures  submitted  for  exhibition 
must  be  addressed  to  J.  G.  Nussbaumer, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  First  Vice-President 
of  Photographers'  Association  of  America, 
City  Convention  Hall,  forwarded  at  owner's 
risk  and  delivered  not  later  than  August  ist, 
charges  prepaid. 

5.  Exhibits  for  the  Manufacturers'  and 
Dealers'  Departments  to  be  shipped  to  C. 
R.  Reeves,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Secretary 
of  Photographers'  Association  of  America, 
City  Convention  Hall,  charges  prepaid 
and  placed  in  position  by  August  5th. 

6.  Have  your  box  covers  screwed  instead 
of  nailed.  Your  home  address  must  be 
marked  on  the  under  side  of  cover  for  re- 
turn of  pictures.  Association  will  not  be 
responsible  for  packages  not  marked. 

7.  All  boxes  and  packages  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  any  time  previous  to  August 
I  St,  so  that  photographers  need  not  feel 
any  uncertainty  about  the  safety  of  their 
goods.  No  exhibits  will  be  allowed  to  be 
removed  from  the  hall  until  the  close  of 
the  Convention. 

8.  No  manufacturer  or  dealer,  or  their 
representative,  shall  do  business  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall  unless  he  or  they  rent  floor 
space  or  desk  room,  and  the  manufacturer 
or  dealer  shall  pay  $2  for  each  employ^  or 
representative  attending  the  Convention. 


9.  Employes,  to  gain  admission  to  the 
Convention  at  the  employ^  rate  ($2),  must 
furnish  certificate  from  employer  or  be 
indorsed  by  two  active  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

10.  Dues  shall  be  paid  to  F.  R.  Barrows, 
1873  Dorchester  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Membership,  $3.     Annual  dues,  $2. 

C.  R.  Reeves, 

Secretary, 

Anderson,  Ind. 
D<ited:   Buffalo.  JANUARY  16.  190a. 

The  publication  of  the  foregoing  report 
shows  that  the  new  officers  of  the  National 
Association  have  begun  their  work  with 
commendable  promptness. 

The  report  makes  a  most  favorable  show- 
ing for  the  Association,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  its  finances.  Never  before,  we 
believe,  has  the  Association  had  so  large  a 
balance  of  ready  cash  in  its  treasury.  Un- 
burdened by  any  expenditure  for  medals  or 
trophies,  the  officers  of  the  Association  have 
abundant  opportunity  to  prepare  a  Conven- 
tion which  will  break  all  records  as  far  as 
practical  usefulness  is  concerned. 

We  have  been  favored  during  the  past 
week  with  a  personal  call  from  Messrs. 
Edmondson,  Klein,  and  Reeves,  President, 
Vice-President,  and  Secretary  respectively 
of  the  Association.  In  our  discussion  of 
Convention  features  with  these  gentlemen 
we  were  much  impressed  by  their  alertness 
of  view  and  earnestness  in  the  work  they 
have  undertaken. 

The  forthcoming  Convention  at  Buffalo 
should  be  a  notable  one.  We  urge  our 
readers,  one  and  all,  to  rally  around  the 
officers  of  the  Association  by  preparing 
an  exhibit  of  their  very  best  efforts,  and 
to  make  preparations  beforehand  to  attend 
the  Convention  in  person. 


PRICE  LISTS  AND  SHOWCASES. 


BY    PAUL   CLARE. 


These  two  important  details  of  photo- 
graphic business  are  not  usually  classed  to- 
gether, but  I  bracket  them  here  because  in 
inspecting  a  number  of  showcases  I  notice 
a  growing  habit  of  pinning  a  copy  of  the 
firm's  price  lists  among  the  specimens  of 


work  done.  This  has  always  been  a  rule 
in  second-rate  businesses,  but  now  I  notice 
it  creeping  into  the  better  grade  ones. 
And  so  when  I  set  out  to  inspect  showcases 
I  have  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  of 
learning  prices. 
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One  suggestion  that  comes  from  some  of 
these  lists  is  that  photographers  sometimes 
make  their  terms  much  too  involved.  I 
have  seen  instances  where  there  is  too  lit- 
tle in  the  list,  but  such  are  rare.  The 
commoner  fault  is  to  make  the  list  too 
complex.  To  quote  an  extreme  example  : 
I  recently  saw  a  list  which,  while  giving 
various  sizes  from  midgets  to  panels,  quoted 
different  rates  for  head  only,  vignettes, 
half  length,  three-quarters  or  full  length, 
for  two  or  for  three  persons,  for  groups, 
and  finally  for  different  printing  processes 
and  for  various  mountings.  This  last 
item,  coming  on  top  of  all  the  others, 
seemed  to  me  as  a  sort  of  refinement  of  in- 
tricacy. The  vignette,  fortunately,  is  un- 
der a  cloud ;  I  say  fortunately  not  because 
it  is  necessarily  an  undesirable  thing  in  all 
events,  but  because  it  has  in  the  past  been 
so  mercilessly  overridden.  It  is  easy  for 
one  who  does  not  earn  his  bread  by  pho- 
tography to  criticise,  and  I  make  the  sug- 
gestion with  some  diffidence,  but  it  seems 
as  if  quoting  a  special  rate  for  vignettes  is 
scarcely  necessary.  The  extra  expense  of 
a  vignetted  print  is  nil,  and  the  trouble  is 
very  little.  I  am  speaking  here  of  the 
*' usual  thing*'  of  commerce.  About  the 
half  lengths,  etc.,  I  feel  a  little  more  con- 
fidence, for  my  suggestion  regarding  these 
at  any  rate  cannot  be  considered  as  savor- 
ing of  price  cutting.  In  quoting  a  lower 
rate  for  these  the  idea  is,  I  believe,  that 
there  is  a  saving  on  retouching.  If  so  it 
is  only  a  few  cents,  and  surely  any  reduc- 
tion of  price  means  a  bona  fide  loss  to  the 
photographer.  If  the  idea  is  that  a  ''  head 
and  shoulders  ' '  is  more  difficult  to  pose, 
light,  etc.,  then  the  idea  is,  I  think,  a 
mistaken  one.  If  a  photographer  honestly 
tackles  the  difficulties  of  posing  a  full  length 
he  earns  his  money  at  least  as  hardly  as 
when  dealing  with  a  head  only.  Against 
these  reduced  prices  comes  the  extra  charge 
for  two  or  more.  Here  again  I  speak 
with  some  diffidence ;  but  it  seems  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  quote  one  flat  rate  for 
all  styles.  Or  if  not  at  any  rate  the  lower 
price  could  be  abolished  and  a  line  added, 
''Vignettes  or  groups  charged  extra.'* 
Another  thought  suggested  by  the  price 
list  is  that  in  very  many  cases  it  is  far  from 
an  ideal  production.  It  may  be  the  work 
of  a  cheap  printer,  and  there  is  as  much 


difference  between  printers  as  amongst 
photographers.  Or  it  may  be  aggressively 
artistic,  which  usually  means  ornate  ;  and 
nothing  must  be  less  convincing  to  a  really 
refined  sitter  than  an  over  elaborate  price 
list  from  an  ** artist."  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  overlook  the  all-important 
point  of  how  the  list  will  strike  the  pros- 
pective customer.  There  is  too  much  at- 
tention given  to  the  greatest  quantity  for 
the  money  and  too  little  given  to  the  best 
quality.  Two  hundred  lists  noticed,  and 
by  the  right  people,  are  more  effective 
than  two  thousand  cheap  circulars  scattered 
promiscuously. 

It  has  been  said  that  good  appearances 
and  good  business  rank  higher  in  results 
than  does  good  work.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  this,  if  only  it  be  stated 
somewhat  differentiy.  Good  work,  to  suc- 
ceed, must  be  backed  by  business  method, 
and  some  very  successful  studios  turn  out 
only  a  moderate  grade  of  work,  but  have 
excellent  management.  However  this  may 
be,  the  showcase  is  often  the  first  introduc- 
tion between  the  photographer  and  his 
customer,  and  it  is  therefore  very  essential 
that  it  should  have  a  good  appearance. 
Most  photographers  seem  to  keep  the  case 
itself  in  good  condition,  and  where  cases 
are  in  much  need  of  repair  they  are  seldom 
positively  bad.  They  usually  look  as 
though  suffering  from  self-effacement,  and 
any  lack  of  pretension  seems  to  improve 
the  setting  of  the  specimens  rather  than 
the  reverse.  I  often  think  that  a  show- 
case is  more  satisfactory  than  a  window. 
The  only  case,  it  seems  to  me,  where  a 
window  is  really  successful  is  in  those  plate 
glass  and  gold  businesses  where  life-size 
carbons  of  fashion  leaders,  beautifully 
colored  enlargements,  plush  or  gold  Floren- 
tine frames,  etc.,  form  the  attractions. 
In  a  **  quieter  "  business — if  I  may  use  the 
term — where  platinotypes,  aristotypes,  car- 
bons, etc.,  and  in  reasonably  smsdl  sizes, 
form  the  usual  thing,  the  specimens  look 
lost  in  a  window.  Either  they  are  scat- 
tered thinly  about  or  they  stand  in  serried 
rank  (it  seems  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
dress  a  window  with  cabinets  and  without 
suggesting  either  emptiness  or  crowding). 
And  small  prints  cannot  be  well  seen  in  a 
window  ;  they  are  too  far  from  the  exam- 
iner, and  can  be  seen  but  from  one  view- 
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point.  The  window,  too,  has  the  almost 
fatal  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  consid- 
erable display  of  work;  and  very  few 
are  the  photographers  who  can  show  a 
large  quantity  of  work  without  including 
some  of  his  less  successful.  This  question 
is  emphasized  when  he  comes  to  change 
his  display,  as  he  should  do  more  or  less 
frequently. 

Even  where  the  photographer  is  happily 
limited  to  a  showcase  he  faces  the  danger 
of  overcrowding.     An  old  custom  is  to  fill 


a  frame  ''  chock  full ''  of  cabinets  in  rows. 
These  are  held  in  position  by  large  headed 
brass  nails,  each  head  gripping  a  comer  of 
four  mounts.  A  less  crowded  selection 
would  prove  more  effective ;  and  the  time 
is  here  when  framed  specimens  should  be 
more  generally  shown.  A  case  of  four  or 
five  small  prints,  each  tastefully  framed, 
will  often  attract  more  favorable  attention 
than  will  two  dozen  cabinets  arranged  in 
half  a  dozen  close-packed  horizontal  rows, 
four  in  a  row. 


EXPRESSION  IN  PORTRAITURE. 


BY  J.    E.    WATSON. 


In  looking  over  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphic portraits  three  things  impress  them- 
selves on  me.  The  eyes  are  dull  and  life- 
less, a  hard,  marble  effect  in  retouching 
the  negative,  and,  finally,  an  entire  lack  of 
expression  in  the  face. 

The  eye  is  the  window  of  the  soul,  and 
failure  to  portray  that  important  member 
means  losing  the  best  in  the  individual 
photographed. 

A  careful  study  of  paintings  by  masters 
of  portraiture  is  necessary  to  every  pho- 
tographer who  wishes  to  excel  in  his  art. 
I  am  aware  that  fine  paintings  are  not 
easily  accessible  to  everyone,  but  repro- 
ductions are,  and  at  a  very  small  cost.  I 
have  found  a  carefully  kept  scrap-book  to 
be  a  most  valuable  aid  in  study.  Go  over 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Century  and  Har- 
per's  and  cut  out  every  portrait  you  find 
there  copied  from  men  of  acknowledged 
worth — avoiding  all  engravings  from  pho- 
tographs— paste  them  in  your  scrap-book, 
and  you  will  always  have  at  hand  a  valua- 
ble library  of  reference  in  posing,  lightings 
and  expression.  Use  it  as  a  text-book  to 
find  out  the  principles  of  lighting  and  the 
method  of  work  used  by  artists,  and  not 
as  so  many  pictures  to  be  copied  in  a  ser- 
vile manner. 

You  will  see  with  what  care  the  eye  is 
portrayed,  whether  raised  or  lowered, 
laughing  or  dreaming ;  it  is  always  the  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  face.  To  secure 
expressive  eyes  in  photography  care  in 
lighting,  care  in  securing  the  right  direc- 
tion of  the  eye,  and  as  short  an  exposure 


as  possible  are  necessary.  Retouching 
should  be  almost  entirely  done  under  the 
skylight  by  careful  lighting.  Then  when 
the  negative  is  retouched  with  the  pencil 
do  not  follow  the  old  hard-and-fast  rules 
of  retouching,  but  carefully  blend  in  the 
rough  and  spotted  parts  of  the  face  to  get 
the  same  texture  that  is  in  the  smoother 
parts  of  the  flesh.  With  care  and  skill  the 
lines  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth  can  be 
turned  up,  giving  a  happier  expression 
to  the  mouth,  and  other  little  defects 
overcome  which  will  help  in  the  final 
result. 

Very  few  photographers  realize  what 
control  they  have  in  fine  portrait  work  by 
the  aid  of  skilful  retouching.  A  lack  of 
expression  in  the  face  can  usually  be  traced 
to  the  photographer.  The  reception  of 
the  sitter  by  the  photographer,  taJdng  too 
long  a  time  in  posing  and  an  uncomforta- 
ble chair  to  sit  on,  all  these  little  details 
must  be  carefully  looked  after.  Place  the 
sitter  on  a  chair  so  high  that  her  feet  will 
not  touch  the  floor,  or  in  one  of  those 
wonderful  productions  of  papier  mache — 
and  you  are  certain  not  to  get  a  pleasant 
or  satisfactory  expression. 

Avoid  the  appearance  of  being  in  a 
rush.  No  one  likes  to  be  hurried.  Be 
cheerful,  but  not  funny  or  over  familiar. 
Have  everything  about  the  skylight  in 
working  order,  and  with  careful,  quick 
work  you  will  secure  that  rare  quality  of 
expression  which  is  above  all  other  things 
the  quality  which  makes  a  portrait  pleas- 
ing and  desirable. 
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BY   LEWIS  OUGH. 


I. — THE  CARBON   PROCESS. 

The  term  ''  carbon  printing  "  is  appHed 
to  those  methods  in  which  a  pigment  that 
may  be,  and  often  is,  carbon  or  charcoal 
IS  incorporated  with  gum,  albumen,  gela- 
tine, or  other  organic  substance,  and  ap- 
plied as  a  coating  to  the  paper.  This 
'> plain  tissue"  is  sensitized  by  treatment 
with  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate,  or  a  solution  of 
this  salt  may  be  added  to  the  organic  mix- 
^ture  with  which  the  paper  is  coated.  As, 
however,  after  being  sensitized  its  keeping 
properties  are  said  to  be  uncertain  and 
variable,  the  worker  is  recommended  to 
sensitize  the  pigmented  tissue  as  required. 
The  tissue  thus  prepared  must  be  very 
carefully  protected  from  light  and  moisture. 

Mungo  Ponton,  of  Edinburgh,  noted 
many  years  ago  that  certain  organic  bodies, 
notably  gelatine,  if  treated  with  a  chromic 
salt,  such  as  potassium  or  ammonium  bi- 
chromate, and,  spread  on  paper  or  other 
medium,  dried  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light,  are  no  longer  soluble  in  warm 
water.  It  is  due;  to  this  chemical  fact 
alone  that  the  process  of  carbon  printing 
has  been  developed.  The  bichromate  by 
itself  is  not  acted  On  by  the  light,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  presence  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter that  alteration  is  brought  about. 

The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  change 
is  as  follows:  Several  metals,  of  which 
chromium  is  one,  form  two  separate  and 
distinct  oxides,  the  higher  or  chromic  oxide 
(Cr,0,)  and  the  lower  or  chromous  oxide 
(Cr,0,).  Now  the  former,  which  is  prac- 
tically contained  in  the  bichromate,  by  the 
action  of  light  in  the  presence  of  the  gela- 
tine gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen  to  that 
substance,  and  is  itself  changed  to  the 
lower  oxide,  and  the  liberated  oxygen 
unites  with  the  gelatine,  which  it  oxidizes 
to  an  insoluble  resinous  substance — that  is 
to  say,  a  substance  only  soluble  in  water  in 
proportion  to  the  duration  and  force  of  the 
actinic  rays;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
insoluble  compound  thus  formed  contains 
chromous  oxide  as  an  essential  constituent. 
The  length  of  exposure  to  light  may  be 


diminished,  by  even  seven-eighths,  by  with- 
drawing the  print  from  the  light  and  leav- 
ing it  in  the  dark,  as  the  printing  action, 
once  started,  continues  gradually.  On 
development,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
hours,  the  picture  will  be  found  to  be  fully 
printed.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  continued  action  only  takes  place  in  a 
moist  atmosphere.  The  reduction  of  the 
higher  oxide  of  chromium  is  readily  shown 
by  acting  on  chromic  acid  with  alcohol. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  be  dropped 
on  chromic  oxide,  the  liberation  of  the 
oxygen  is  so  violent  that  it  ignites  the 
alcohol. 

From  the  explanation  of  the  chemical 
processes  involved,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  development — ^that  is,  the  removal  of 
the  unaltered  gelatine — must  be  performed 
on  the  back  of  the  exposed  gelatine  film, 
and  on  that  account  a  temporary  support 
is  necessary.  After  development  by  warm 
water  the  film,  which  with  the  incorporated 
pigment  now  forms  the  picture,  is  ready  to 
be  transferred  to  its  final  support,  these 
processes,  of  course,  being  purely  mechani- 
cal. The  resulting  print  consists  only  of 
oxidized  gelatine  chronK>us  oxide,  and  the 
pigment,  if  thoroughly  washed  till  free 
from  soluble  salts,  should  be  quite  perma- 
nent under  ordinary  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. 

II. — ^THE  OZOTYPE   PROCESS. 

In  this  method  of  photographic  printing 
the  nascent  oxygen  (or  ozone)  is  trans- 
ferred under  the  influence  of  light  from 
one  metallic  compound  to  another,  and  on 
this  account  the  name  "ozotype  "  is  con- 
sidered a  fitting  one  for  the  process. 

Briefly,  the  details  of  manipulation  are 
as'  follows:  The  gelatinized  paper  is 
sensitized  with  a  solution  containing  a 
bichromate  or  other  similar  light-sensitive 
compound  of  chromium  manganous  salts, 
together  with  aluminium  sulphate  as  a 
hardening  agent,  a  preservative  such  as 
boric  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gum  or 
dextrine.  After  drying  and  exposing  under 
a  negative  in  the  ordinary  way  a  brown 
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positive  print  is  produced,  and  after  wash- 
ing with  cold  water  to  rid  it  of  unchanged 
salts  the  brown  image  remains  on  a  white 
ground,  which  is  developed  by  a  somewhat 
complicated  process.  Ordinary  carbon 
tissue,  or  tissue  of  a  somewhat  similar  com- 
position, is  immersed  for  about  ninety  sec- 
onds in  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid  and 
hydroquinone,  with  or  without  sulphate  of 
iron .  The  washed  print,  after  being  coated 
with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  is 
also  plunged  into  the  above-mentioned 
acetic  solution.  The  two  are  brought  to- 
gether, removed  from  the  solution,  and 
squeezed  on  a  flat  surface.  After  drying, 
the  print  and  its  adherent  tissue  are  ready 
for  development.  This  is  accomplished 
by  treatment  with  warm  water,  which  first 
removes  the  backing  of  the  carbon  tissue 
and  then  washes  away  those  parts  not  ren- 
dered insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  man- 
ganese and  chromium  compounds  in  the 
print.  With  regard  to  the  chemistry  of 
this  method,  as  explained  when  dealing 
with  the  carbon  process,  chromium  forms 
two  very  distinct  oxides,  and  we  may  look 
upon  bichromate  of  potassium  as  contain- 
ing the  higher  Cr,0,.  Now,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  light  and  an  oxidizable  body,  in 
this  instance  the  maganous  salt,  the  chromic 
oxide  is  decomposed  into  the  lower  oxide, 
Cr,0„  and  oxygen.  This  nascent  oxygen 
or  ozone  immediately  attacks  the  man- 
ganous  salt  (and  for  this  purpose  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  containing  an  oxide  of 
manganese,  probably  MnO),  oxidizing  it 
to  a  higher  oxide,  MnO,.  The  brown 
positive  image  is  practically  due  to  this 
oxide;  so  before  exposure  the  surface  of 
the  paper  contains  the  very  soluble  Cr,Og 
and  a  manganous  oxide.     After  exposure 


an  insoluble  image  is  produced,  consisting 
of  Cr^Oj  and  MnO, ;  in  fact,  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen  has  passed  from  the  chromic 
oxide  to  the  manganous  salt,  reducing  the 
former  and  oxidizing  the  latter. 

Next  comes  the  developing  process. 
The  acetic  acid  in  the  presence  of  the  man- 
ganic oxide  (MnO,)  probably  converts  the 
Cr,0,  again  into  Cr^O,,  which,  being  sol- 
uble, is  absorbed  by  the  gelatine,  and  this 
being  acted  on  by  the  hydroquinone  or 
other  reducing  agent  the  gelatine  is  again 
changed  into  Cr,Oj  and  oxygen,  which,  it 
will  be  noticed,  are  the  same  two  sub- 
stances that  render  the  gelatine  insoluble 
in  the  autotype  process.  When  ferrous 
sulphate  is  also  use^  some  of  the  liberated 
oxygen  possibly  acts  on  this,  forming  ferric 
oxide,  a  very  stable  salt,  which  settles  on 
the  image.  The  altered  gelatine  with  its 
pigment  is  not  removed  by  washing,  and 
this,  together  with  the  Cr,0„  MnO„  and 
oxide  of  iron,  constitutes  the  finished  pic- 
ture. 

It  is  stated  that  by  acting  on  the  finished 
ozotype  print  with  an  acidulated  solution 
of  a  soluble  aniline  salt  pictures  in  various 
aniline  colors  may  be  obtained;  but  the 
writer  has  not  succeeded  in  producing  sat- 
isfactory results  by  this  method. 

The  principal  advantages  claimed  for 
the  ozotype  process  are  that  (a)  the  image 
is  visible  during  the  process  of  printing, 
and  when  washed  is  permanent;  (^)  the 
picture,  being  produced  on  the  material, 
does  not  become  reversed  in  the  operation ; 
(c)  as  the  soluble  chromium  and  other 
salts  are  thoroughly  washed  out  before 
development,  the  hands  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  any  deleterious  solutions. — 
Science  Gossip. 


FILMS. 


BY    E.    W.    STEWART. 


There  is  a  feeling  as  old  as  film  photog- 
raphy that  films  have  some  inherent  defects 
or  inconveniences.  Some  old  and  ex- 
perienced photographers  are  as  emphatic 
in  their  statements  about  the  value  of  glass 
as  a  support  as  they  used  to  be  about  the 
advantages  of  wet  collodion  in  the  days 
when   dry   plates  were  young.     The  old 


boys  are  fully  entitled  to  their  opinions, 
but  it  seems  unfortunate  that  prejudice 
should  be  responsible  for  a  misapprehen- 
sion which  sometimes  deters  those  who 
would  otherwise  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
venience of  films. 

For  a  long  time  I  held  to  the  too  com- 
mon prejudice  until  it  dawned  upon  me 
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that  if  half  the  reports  were  true  film  pho- 
tography must  inevitably  have  died  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  born.  Another  curious 
discovery  was  that  the  mere  button  presser, 
the  man  who  does  not  know  the  A  B  C  of 
photography,  but  who  lets  the  dealer  do 
the  rest,  got  a  smaller  percentage  of  fail- 
ures from  his  spool  of  films  than  from  his 
magazine  of  plates.  There  are  obvious 
reasons  for  this,  and  the  fact  is  there. 

The  great  value  of  films  lies  of  course  in 
their  convenience.  I  have  gone  on  long 
journeys  by  land  and  by  sea  with  a  light, 
spool  loaded,  collapsible  camera  in  one 
pocket  and  half  a  gross  of  exposures  in  the 
other.  Films  were  not  only  possible  but 
easy,  where  glass  was  absolutely  out  of  the 
question. 

The  makers  of  films  issue  cautions. 
Once  and  once  only  (after  I  had  lent  my 
camera)  I  removed  the  spool  and  devel- 
oped the  other  man's  exposures.  One  of 
them  was  apparently  a  non -exposure,  for  it 
fixed  out  clear  except  a  couple  of  black 


streaks.  I  showed  it  to  a  veteran  film 
user,  and  he  was  much  interested.  *'  I've 
always  wanted  to  see  those  *  electrical  dis- 
charge marks  like  branches  of  trees '  that 
the  makers  caution  us  against.  I  wonder 
if  this  is  what  they  mean  ?' '  So  he  like 
myself  had  evidently  missed  the  **  usual 
difficulties.'* 

I  always  develop  my  own  films,  usually 
cutting  them  up  first,  but  keeping  five  or 
six  4  X  5  films  in  a  7  X  9  dish.  I  use  the 
approved  formula,  and  I  take  no  special 
care  except  to  not  develop  when  the 
weather  is  oppressively  hot.  The  only 
precautions  that  I  take  are  in  using  a  safe 
light — I  have  made  one  of  Howard  Far- 
mer's bichromate  lamps — and  to  avoid 
under-development. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  amateur  and 
the  out-door  professional  must  work  more 
in  the  convenience  of  small  sizes,  and  make 
his  large  prints,  not  by  means  of  a  cum- 
brous glass  negative,  but  through  the  en- 
larging camera. 


TEMPORARY  AND  PERMANENT  SUPPORTS  FOR  CARBON 

PRINTS. 

BY   T.    R.    CROSSFIELD. 


Were  a  beginner  to  come  to  me  for  ad- 
vice, telling  me  he  was  going  to  take  up 
the  carbon  process,  I  should  most  strongly 
advise  him  not  only  to  buy  his  tissue  but 
to  buy  his  transfer  paper  or  support  also. 
It  is  only  by  so  doing  that  he  can  be  sure 
of  localizing  any  errors  he  may  make,  and 
so  can  perfect  himself  quickly  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  photographic  printing 
methods. 

A  time  will  come,  and  come  very  quickly, 
however,  when  he  will  have  passed  this 
stage,  and  will  want  to  employ  some  par- 
ticular fancy  of  his  own  in  the  matter  of 
paper.  The  papers  which  are  supplied 
ready  prepared  are  both  numerous  and 
varied,  yet  they  bear  only  a  small  propor- 
tion, indeed,-  to  those  which  it  is  possible 
to  use.  There  are  many  of  most  suitable 
tint  and  of  attractive  use,  which  cannot  be 
purchased  ready  for  use  as  final  support, 
but  which  can  be  treated  readily,  and  so 
made  available. 


The  Autotype  Company,  in  their  excel- 
lent ''ABC  Guide  to  the  Making  of 
Autot)rpe  Prints  in  Permanent  Pigments, ' ' 
advise  that  the  selected  drawing  paper 
should  be  treated  with  a  solution  made  as 
follows:  ''Nelson's  flake  gelatine,  one 
ounce;  water,  one  pint.  Soak  and  dis- 
solve by  means  of  heat;  dissolve  twenty 
grains  of  chrome  alum  in  one  ounce  of 
warm  water  and  stir  briskly  into  the  gela- 
tinous solution,  adding  the  chrome  alum 
solution  very  gradually.  Pin  the  drawing 
paper  upon  a  board  and  coat  it  with  this 
solution,  using  a  broad  camel' s-hair  brush, 
and  putting  on  the  solution  evenly  all  over ; 
allow  this  to  dry  and  then  go  over  it  again 
in  a  similar  manner. ' ' 

In  another  portion  of  the  same  book 
another  formula  for  this  purpose  is  given, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

Nelson's  No.  i  gelatine        .        .     i  ounce. 
Water i  pint. 

Dissolve  by  gentle  heat. 
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Chrome  alum        ....  90  grains. 
Water a  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  pour  very  gradually  and  in 
a  thin  stream  into  the  gelatinous  solution, 
stirring  vigorously  all  the  time. 

The  difficulty  which  the  amateur  is  likely 
to  encounter  in  working  with  one  or  other 
of  these  formulae  is  the  throwing  down  of 
his  gelatine  in  an  insoluble  stringy  form  on 
the  addition  of  the  chrome  alum  solution. 
This  is  very  prone  to  occur,  either  because 
too  much  chrome  alum  is  used,  or  its  solu- 
tion is  too  strong,  or  it  is  added  too  quickly. 
It  will  not  occur  if  the  formula  is  adhered 
to  strictly,  but  as  it  only  needs  a  very  slight 
departure  therefrom  to  spoil  the  mixture 
altogether  some  other  method  may  be 
adopted. 

A  method  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
Gibb,  of  Bath,  who  made  some  very  suc- 
cessful large-size  carbon  prints  a  few  years 
ago,  was  free  from  the  risk  of  this  precipi- 
tation. He  dissolved  twenty  grains  of 
chrome  alum  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  in 
this  he  then  soaked  the  gelatine  until  quite 
soft,  then  effecting  its  solution  by  warming 
the  liquid. 

In  the  early  days  of  carbon  work  transfer 
papers  were  often  made  in  which  the  sizing 
was  done  either  with  an  alcoholic  or  an 
aqueous  solution  of  resin  or  shellac.  Thus, 
if  three  ounces  of  shellac  and  an  ounce  of 
borax  are  boiled  together  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  a  solution  of  the  shellac  is 
obtained  in  which  the  paper  which  it  is 
proposed  to  use  is  immersed  and  himg  up  to 
dry.  I  am  able  to  speak  very  highly  of  trans- 
fer paper  prepared  in  this  way,  having  used 
it  extensively  some  years  ago,  although  of 
late  I  have  employed  a  formula  to  be  sub- 
sequently referred  to;  not,  however,  be- 
cause it  yields  any  better  paper,  but  merely 
on  account  of  the  greater  ease  in  prepaf - 
ing  it. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this  method  is  one 
described  in  Johnson's  patent  of  1877, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  carbon 
process  patents,  but,  of  course,  long  since 
expired.  In  this  case  the  paper  was  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  white  shellac  in 
liquor  ammonia,  to  which  albumen  had 
been  added.  Two  parts  of  shellac  are  dis- 
solved by  means  of  gentle  heat  in  one  part 
of  strong  liquor  ammonia,  one  part  of 
white  of  tgg,  and  twenty  parts  of  water. 


The  solution  is  filtered  before  use.  This 
solution  was  devised  for  the  treatment  of 
papier  vegetable  and  similar  very  thin  pa- 
pers. 

The  following  method  is  one  which  I 
always  follow  in  my  own  practice  now  as 
being  the  easiest  and  most  certain,  doing 
away  as  it  does  with  any  risk  of  precipitat- 
ing the  gelatine  when  preparing  the  solu- 
tion. The  paper  that  has  been  selected  as 
the  support  is  immersed  dry  in  a  warm 
solution  of  one  ounce  of  Nelson's  No.  i 
gelatine  in  thirty  ounces  of  water.  It  is 
allowed  to  absorb  as  much  of  this  as  it  can 
pick  up  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  turning  it 
over  once  or  twice  to  make  sure  it  is  free 
from  air  bells,  and  is  then  hung  up  to  dry. 
When  dry  it  is  immersed  at  any  time  be- 
fore use  in  Schering's  photofonnaline  one 
ounce,  water  ten  ounces,  rinsed  in  two  or 
three  changes  of  water,  and  either  used 
while  still  wet  or  allowed  to  dry  and  put 
on  one  side  until  required. 

After  all,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
excellent  drawing  and  similar  papers  on 
the  market  that  can  be  used  as  single  trans- 
fer paper  without  any  preparation  at  all, 
and  one  well-known  carbon  worker  recently 
remarked  in  the  writer's  hearing  that  he 
never  used  any  but  ordinary  drawing  paper 
of  one  texture  or  another,  and  never  gave 
it  any  preliminary  treatment  whatsoever. 
Such  a  proceeding  may  be  successful 
enough,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
is  rather  risky,  especially  in  the  case  of 
large  work,  to  use  the  paper  unprepared. 

Besides,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show, 
the  preparation  of  transfer  paper  is  a  very 
simple  matter. — Photography, 


Carbon  tissue  comes  in  rolls  30  inches 
wide  and  1 2  feet  long.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  unroll  if  dry,  and  should  be  laid 
in  a  rather  damp  place  a  day  or  so  before 
cutting  up. 

The  printing  is  done  in  two  ways,  single 
and  double  transfer.  If  single  is  used, 
either  a  film  negative  or  a  stripped  one 
should  be  used,  for  otherwise  the  picture 
would  be  reversed,  and  what  should  be  on 
the  right  will  be  on  the  left,  and  the  left 
on  the  right.  By  printing  through  re- 
versed films  we  correct  that  and  save  one 
transfer. 
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BY    MAJOR-GENERAL  J.    WATERHOUSE,    IN    "  CAMERA-OBSCURA." 


One  of  my  earliest  duties  after  resuming 
charge  of  the  photo-zincographic  opera- 
tions in  the  surveyor-general's  office  at 
Calcutta  was  to  frame  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
drawing  of  the  departmental  field  maps  in 
a  manner  suitable  for  reproduction  to  full 
scale  or  reduction  by  photo-zincography. 
These  maps  had  for  a  long  time  been  very 
beautifully  drawn  in  fine  pen-and-ink  and 
finished  off  in  colored  washes,  so  that 
although  they  were  very  suitable  for  repro- 
duction by  lithography  or  hand-engraving, 
it  was  impossible  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  from  them  suitable  for  immediate 
publication  by  the  quicker  and  cheaper 
method  of  photo-zincography.  A  new 
style  of  drawing  had  to  be  introduced  and 
the  requirements  of  the  photographic  proc- 
ess made  known.  My  predecessors  in  Cal- 
cutta had  already  done  something  in  this 
direction,  and  much  had  been  done  in  the 
great  trigonometrical  survey  drawing  office 
at  Dehra  Dun,  but  the  requirements  were 
generally  very  imperfectly  Imown.  Besides 
its  principal  use  in  reproducing  maps  of  the 
official  surveys,  the  advantages  of  photo- 
zincography were  quickly  recognized  by 
engineers  and  other  public  officers  requiring 
accurate  reproductions  of  plans  and  draw- 
ings, and  at  that  time — ^in  the  early  seven- 
ties— the  government  of  Lord  Mayo  was 
opening  out  new  lines  of  railwa3rs  and  other 
public  works.  We  were  constantly  being 
asked  to  reproduce  subjects  which  were 
quite  unsuitable  for  photography,  and  were 
expected  to  transform  roughly-drawn  and 
often  highly-colored  drawings  into  finished 
lithographs  by  photographic  means.  A 
good  deal  of  such  work  had  perforce  to  be 
lithographed,  with  greater  delay  and  ex- 
pense. The  need  of  some  definite  instruc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  suitable  draw- 
ings, both  for  the  requirements  of  the 
survey  and  other  government  departments, 
became  urgent. 

The  following  are  the  rules  which  were 
drawn  up : 

I.  The  drawings  should  be  made  on  a 
white,  smooth-surfaced  paper,  fresh  tracing- 
cloth  or  paper,  or,  best  of  all,  fine  Bristol 
board.    When  possible,  the  drawing  should 


remain  stretched  on  the  drawing-board, 
and  in  any  case  should  ke  kept  as  clean  as 
possible  and  free  from  pencil-marks,  creases 
and  wrinkles.  Little  defects,  which  may 
scarcely  be  noted  on  the  original,  frequentiy 
attain  undue  prominence  in  the  photo- 
graph. 

2.  The  best  ink  for  this  purpose  is  Indian- 
ink,  which  should  be  freshly  and  evenly 
rubbed  down  and  be  sufficientiy  thick  to 
give  a  good,  full,  black  line,  free  from  grit 
or  glaze.  [The  new  "process"  black 
inks  are  also  useful,  and  being  in  liquid 
form  do  not  require  rubbing  down.]  A 
little  yellow  pigment,  such  as  gamboge,  or, 
preferably,  burnt  sienna,  may  be  added  to 
strengthen  it.  Captain  Hannot  advises 
rubbing  down  the  ink  in  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  serves 
to  render  it  quite  insoluble.  In  adding 
yellow  to  the  ink,  care  must  be  taken  to 
use  a  pigment  or  other  coloring-material 
which  will  not  spread  beyond  the  lines, 
especially  when  drawing  on  tracing-cloth. 
Burnt  sienna  will  always  be  safe  and  effi- 
cient. 

3.  All  lines  should  be  drawn  firmly  and 
clearly,  not  too  fine  nor  too  closely  together. 
Even  the  finest  lines  must  be  quite  black. 
Light  effects  must  be  produced  by  making 
the  lines  thinner  and  increasing  their  dis- 
tance apart,  and  not  by  the  use  of  pale  ink. 
In  removing  pencil-marks  after  the  drawing 
has  been  lined  in,  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  destroy  the  blackness  and  firmness  of 
the  lines  by  too  much  rubbing,  otherwise 
they  will  appear  quite  rotten  and  broken 
when  reproduced. 

4.  Cross-hatching  and  shading  should 
be  drawn  open,  and  in  clear,  firm  lines. 
Intensity  of  shade  should  be  shown  by  an 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  lines,  rather 
than  by  their  being  placed  close  together. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  throughout 
the  process  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  lines 
to  thicken,  so  that  if  they  are  too  close 
they  are  liable  to  block  up  in  the  printing, 
and  the  work  will  appear  heavy  and  un- 
sightly. This  rule  also  applies  to  hill-shad- 
ing, the  darker  portions  of  which  should 
be  drawn  in  thick,  distinct  lines,  but  not 
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crossed  and  recrossed  or  filled  in  with  fine 
line  or  dots. 

5.  In  drawing  maps  it  is  better  to  leave 
river-courses,  coast-lines,  lakes,  ponds,  or 
tanks  blank,  and  not  filled  in  or  shaded 
with  fine  lines.  They  may  be  indicated  on 
the  original  by  a  pale  wash  of  blue  without 
detriment  to  their  reproduction. 

6.  Similarly,  in  mechanical  or  architec- 
tural drawings,  ruled  tints  and  shades  are 
better  left  blank  on  the  original,  or  shown 
by  light  tints  of  blue,  violet,  or  an  aniline 
red,  such  as  roseine  or  magenta.  Engraved 
tints  in  lines  or  dots  can  be  transferred  on 
the  stone  or  zinc-plate  afterward,  and  will 
have  a  much  neater  effect  than  tint-lines 
reproduced  directly  from  the  original. 

7.  Washes  of  any  color,  except  pale  blue, 
violet,  aniline  red,  or  other  colors  which 
will  not  reproduce  as  dark  tints  when  pho- 
tographed, are  absolutely  inadmissible  in 
drawings  for  reproduction  by  photo-lithog- 
raphy. If  necessary,  outlines  may  be 
drawn  in  some  pigment  which  will  repro- 
duce black,  such  as  strong  carmine  or  red, 
brown,  yellow,  or  green.  Details  required 
to  be  shown  in  the  original,  but  not  in  the 
copy,  may  be  drawn  in  pale  blue,  aniline 
violet  or  red  spots ;  stains  and  details  not 
required  to  be  reproduced  can  be  painted 
out  with  Chinese  white  (or  albanin). 

8.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  original 
drawings  should  be  on  a  larger  scale  than 
the  Reproduced  copy.  Defects  in  drawing 
are  lessened  by  reduction,  and  the  result 
generally  is  finer  and  sharper  than  a  repro- 
duction to  scale  could  be. 

9.  In  preparing  drawings  for  reduction 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  lines,  lettering 
and  detail  are  drawn  of  sufficient  thickness 
and  size,  relatively  to  the  scale  of  reduc- 
tion, so  that  they  may  be  clear,  distinct, 
and  in  proper  proportion  together  when 
reduced,  and  not  be  so  fine  or  small  as  to 
be  either  quite  lost  or  illegible.  [^^  of 
an  inch  is  about  the  finest  line  that  can  be 
reproduced  to  scale.]  Thus,  if  it  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  a  drawing  to  one-third 
the  scale  of  the  original,  every  line  must 
be  drawn  three  times  as  thick,  and  the  de- 
tails three  times  as  large  in  all  dimensions 
as  they  are  required  to  be  in  the  copy. 
Sufficient  space  must  also  be  left  between 
lines  of  shading  or  cross-hatching  to  pre- 
vent their  blocking  up  and  running  together 


in  transferring  and  printing.  [^^^  of  an 
inch  is  about  the  smallest  open  space  that 
can  be  kept  clear  in  photo-lithographic 
work.]  Practically,  it  is  sufficient  to  draw 
the  original  from  about  one-and-a-half  to 
twice  as  large  as  the  copy  to  secure  all  the 
advantages  of  the  reduction,  and  the  origi- 
nals will  also  serve  for  reproduction,  if 
necessary. 

10.  It  will  save  confusion  and  mistakes 
if  the  scale  on  maps,  plans,  or  other  draw- 
ings intended  for  reduction  is  shown  in 
terms  of  a  single  unit  of  measurement, 
such  as  inches  or  centimetres,  feet  or  deci- 
metres, yards  or  metres,  miles  or  kilo- 
metres, and  not  as  relative  to  any  second 
unit,  as  inches  to  a  foot,  mile,  etc.  It 
should  be  shown  simply  as  a  scale  of  feet, 
yards,  miles,  etc. 

11.  Drawings  or  tracings  intended  for 
reproduction  should  not  be  folded,  but 
kept  flat  or  rolled.  Folding  causes  creases 
which  produce  shadows  on  the  negative  in 
reproduction,  and  these  may  obscure  and 
spoil  other  details.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
pass  a  creased  drawing  through  a  copper- 
plate or  lithographic  press  before  it  is 
copied.  [If  such  a  press  is  not  available, 
ironing  with  an  ordinary  laundry-iron  may 
answer.] 

12.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  through- 
out that  photography  will  only  produce  a 
fac -simile,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  original 
will  not  be  in  any  way  improved  upon, 
though  by  reduction  its  defects  may  not  be 
so  apparent.  Rough,  coarsely-drawn  work 
will  not  appear  like  fine  engravings,  nor 
bad,  informed  writing  like  letter-press  or 
like  copper-plate.  Therefore,  in  making 
drawings  for  publication,  care  must  be 
taken  to  give  them  the  requisite  degree  of 
neatness  and  finish  before  they  are  copied, 
so  that  the  result  may  be  fit  for  immediate 
issue,  and  not  require  alteration  and  touch- 
ing up,  which  involve  delay  and  expense, 
besides  often  damaging  the  work  on  the 
stone  or  plate  before  it  is  printed. 

The  essence  of  these  rules  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words  :  White,  smooth  paper ; 
black  ink;  firm,  open  drawing.  Success 
in  the  after  processes  depends  entirely  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  original  drawing  and 
its  capability  of  giving  a  negative  with 
clear,  transparent  lines  on  a  perfectly 
opaque  ground  ;  and  this  cannot  be  done 
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unless   these   essentials  are   carefully   ob- 
served. 

These  rules  were,  I  believe,  almost  the 
first  in  which  the  conditions  for  successful 
reproduction  of  black  and  white  subjects 
by  photo-lithography  were  laid  down. 
They  have  frequently  been  quoted  by  other 


writers  on  the  subject,  and  although  the 
conditions  of  photographic  reproduction 
have  altered  very  considerably  during  the 
last  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  the 
half-tone  processes  of  block  printing,  they 
still  remain  quite  applicable  to  all  repro- 
duction of  subjects  in  pure  line. 


THE  USE  OF  SENSITIVE  PAPER  IN  X-RAY  WORK.* 


BY   M.    I.  WILBERT. 


The  use  of  so-called  '*  bromide  papers  *' 
in  X-ray  work  is,  of  course,  not  new  or 
original.  Rontgen  himself,  in  his  early 
publications  on  Uie  subject  of  the  X-rays, 
intimated  that  he  had  used  sensitive  photo- 
graphic paper  in  the  course  of  his  investi- 
gations and  experiments,  and  many,  if  not 
all.  X-ray  operators  have  from  time  to  time 
made  use  of  this  variety  of  photographic 
material  in  their  experimental  work.  The 
objections  that  most  experimenters  have 
had  to  contend  with  in  ihe  ordinary  com- 
mercial brands  of  paper  is  the  fact  that  the 
surface  of  even  the  so-called  smooth  paper 
is  a  decided  matt.  This  matt  surface  gives 
the  resulting  picture  the  appearance  of 
being  buried  in  the  texture  or  pores  of  the 
paper,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  much  of 
the  necessary  detail.  The  finish  or  surface 
of  this  matt  surface  paper  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  squeegeeing  on  glass  or  ferro- 
type plate  does  not  materially  improve  the 
surface  or  appearance  of  the  picture. 

Of  late  years  several  manufacturers  have 
put  upon  the  market  a  glossy  variety  of 
developing  paper  as  a  substitute  for  or  to 
compete  with  the  well-known  varieties  of 
printing-out  papers.  This  glossy  variety 
of  developing  paper  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  image  on  the  surface,  and  for 
this  reason  is  well  adapted  for  the  repro- 
duction of  more  detail  in  the  picture. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  devel- 
oping papers  now  on  the  market  vary 
greatly  in  speed  or  the  amount  of  exposure 
that  is  necessary  to  produce  the  latent  im- 
age, and  it  is  obvious  that  the  slow  varieties 
now  so  extensively  used,  especially  by  ama- 
teurs, and  in  which  the  sensitive  silver  salt 

*  Read  before  the  Section  of  Photography,  Frank- 
lin Institute,  November,  1901,  and  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute. 


is  composed  largely  if  not  entirely  of  a 
chloride,  are  not  at  all  suited  for  X-ray 
work.  We  must  confine  ourselves,  there- 
fore, to  the  older  and  comparatively  rapid 
bromide  papers. 

The  particular  paper  that  I  myself  have 
been  most  successful  with  is  a  comparatively 
new  German  brand  of  bromide  paper  now 
being  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is 
made  by  the  *'Neue  Photographische 
Gesellschaft,"  in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  is 
marketed  in  different  grades  of  smooth, 
glossy,  and  rough ;  it  is  coated  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  very  excellent  quality  of 
paper  stock. 

The  glossy  variety  is  one  that  is  best 
adapted  for  X-ray  work,  on  account  of  the 
smooth  finish  and  fine  texture  of  its  surface. 
How  well  it  is  adapted  to  this  particular 
purpose  may  be  determined  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  samples  shown  here. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  pos- 
sible advantages  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  sensitive  paper  instead  of  glass 
plates  ?  The  possible  advantages  are  many, 
and  it  is  my  purpose  now  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  evident  points  of  van- 
tage as  they  have  occurred  to  us  while  ex- 
perimenting with  the  various  brands  of 
bromide  paper  available  at  the  present 
time. 

First,  the  matter  of  price.  In  this  the 
use  of  paper  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  dry 
plates.  Other  things  being  equal,  this  one 
feature  alone  would  be  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  ensure  the  very  wide  use  of  a  sen- 
sitive paper  that  could  be  relied  on  to  give 
satisfactory  results  under  all  conditions  and 
at  all  times. 

Another  advantage  is  the  saving  in  pos- 
sible breakage.     Every  X-ray  operator  has 
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had  experience  in  this  line.  The  breaking 
of  a  glass  plate  usually  occurs  toward  the 
end  of  an  exposure,  and  always  in  a  case 
that  has  necessitated  a  considerable  amount 
of  care  in  the  preparing  for  and  patience 
in  making  the  exposure.  The  ominous 
click  that  accompanies  the  accident  not 
only  means  the  loss  of  a  rather  expensive 
plate,  biit  also  a  waste  of  the  time  and 
energy  that  have  been  expended  in  prepar- 
ing for  and  in  making  the  exposure. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  at  all  likely  to 
occur  with  paper,  so  that  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  precaution  would  ensure  us  against 
any  possible  danger  of  wasted  expo- 
sures. 

The  facility  with  which  the  resulting 
pictures  may  be  stored  will,  of  course,  ap- 
peal to  all,  as  the  difference  in  bulk  and 
weight  is  self-evident.  One  feature  of 
considerable  importance  in  this  connection 
is  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  patient 
and  all  the  necessary  data  relating  to  the 
case  or  the  making  of  the  exposure  may  be 
written  on  the  back  of  the  exposed  sheet 
before  development,  in  this  way  obviating 
any  possible  chance  of  making  a  mistake 
by  confusing  two  or  more  of  the  resulting 
pictures. 

Many  physicians  who  are  not  familiar 
with  nor  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  photo- 
graphic negatives  cannot  see  detail  in  a 
transparent  plate,  and  consequently  prefer 
to  have  a  print.  This  opens  up  another 
possible  find  for  sensitive  paper.  Not  only 
would  the  use  of  this  paper  obviate  the 
necessity  of  making  positive  prints,  but  we 
may,  if  we  choose,  utilize  the  paper  in 
combination  with  glass  plates  for  the  same 
purpose.  By  exposing  a  piece  of  paper 
and  a  glass  plate  at  the  same  time  and 
developing  them  in  the  same  solutions,  we 
not  only  make  the  paper  print  and  the 
glass  negative  at  the  same  time,  but  we 
also,  in  addition  to  this,  have  a  more  or 
less  valuable  means  of  control,  for  by  com- 
paring our  results  a  possible  flaw  in  the 
plate  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  a 
pathological  condition  of  the  part  of  the 
patient  radiographed. 

If  for  any  reason  we  desire  to  have  two 
or  more  prints  of  the  same  subject,  we  can 
readily  obtain  them  by  exposing  the  re- 
quired number  of  sheets  of  paper  at  the 
same  time.     The  paper  itself  offers  little 


or  no  resistance  to  the  rays,  so  that  we  can 
expose  a  dozen  sheets  as  readily  as  we  could 
one. 

Probably  the  greatest  advantage  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  we  can  obtain  the  de- 
sired information.  Those  of  you  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  this  line  well  know 
how  anxious  the  doctor  usually  is  to  see 
the  result  of  the  exposure ;  you  also  know 
that  a  plate  in  the  process  of  development 
is  not  always  the  most  reliable  source  of 
information,  so  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances we  are  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  plate  is  sufficiently  fixed  to  be  trans- 
parent. This  extra  wait  for  the  fixing 
bath  can  be  avoided  by  using  paper,  as 
after  proper  development  and  a  thorough 
rinsing  in  water  the  resulting  picture  may 
be  examined  in  broad  daylight  without  any 
appreciable  damage  by  fog  or  other  change 
of  the  residual  silver  salts.  The  necessary 
fixing  in  hypo  may  be  done  later. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  possible 
points  of  superiority  that  have  presented 
themselves  to  us  while  experimenting  or  in 
the  regular  routine  use  of  the  X-rays. 

There  are,  of  course,  drawbacks  and 
defects  in  paper  at  the  present  time.  '  One 
of  them  is  the  comparative  slowness  of  the 
emulsions  used  on  ordinary  bromide  pa- 
pers. This,  to  some  extent,  has  been 
overcome  by  this  same  German  company 
in  what  they  call  their  negative  paper,  the 
emulsion  on  which  is  much  richer,  and 
consequently  more  rapid  than  that  used  on 
their  regular  grades  of  paper.  This  nega- 
tive paper  is  very  thin,  and  is  intended  to 
replace  celluloid  films  and  also  the  various 
kinds  of  stripping  films  that  are  at  present 
being  re-introduced  and  used  quite  exten- 
sively, especially  in  Germany.  This  thin- 
ness or  transparency  of  the  paper  would 
also  tend  to  do  away  with  another  rather 
serious  objection  to  heavy  bromide  paper — 
the  tendency  for  an  image,  especially  of 
the  heavier  portions  of  the  body,  to  veil 
over  or  fog ;  a  perfectly  transparent  paper 
would  give  us  all  the  possible  advantages 
of  a  glass  plate  in  this  respect.  There 
remains  but  one  more  serious  question,  and 
that  is  the  keeping  quality  of  paper  coated 
with  a  very  sensitive  emulsion  of  silver 
salts ;  and  while  this  may  be  a  serious  or 
rather  a  difficult  problem,  there  appears  to 
be  no  positive  reason  why  manufacturers 
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cannot  obtain  a  paper  that  will  not  affect 
the  sensitive  salts  in  the  emulsion. 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  substitute  for 
glass  plates  in  taking  the  impression  direct, 
glossy  bromide  paper  can,  of  course,  be  used 
to  advantage  for  reproduction  or  the  mak- 
ing positive  prints  from  X-ray  negatives. 
For  this  purpose  the  German  brand  of  paper 
also  has  some  points  of  superiority,  for  in 
addition  to  its  being  a  very  rapid  paper, 
so  far  as  the  time  necessary  for  exposure  is 
concerned,  it  has  the  added  advantage  of 
being  a  slow  or  rather  steady  developer,  so 
that  we  have  considerable  latitude  in  this 
step  of  the  process,  and  can  modify  the 
resulting  picture  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  either  accelerating  or  retarding  the 
same  in  the  course  of  its  development. 

Those  of  you  who  are  in  touch  with  or 
consult  German  photographic  or  X-ray 
journals  will    probably   recall    the   really 


beautiful  reproductions  on  bromide  paper 
that  these  journals  occasionally  contain. 
This  so-called  method  of  *  *  light  printing,  *  * 
while  it  appears  to  have  originated  in  this 
country,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  devel- 
oped or  followed  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. [Abandoned  here  some  years  ago. 
— Ed.  W,  p.  M.]  In  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  evidently  been  developed 
into  a  distinct  branch  of  the  printer's  or, 
rather,  the  photographer's  art.  The  print- 
ing and  developing  of  these  pictures  is 
done  automatically  by  means  of  specially 
constructed  machines,  and  it  would  appear 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  developing 
this  same  method  of  photographic  print- 
ing in  this  country  so  as  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  illustrating  books  and  periodicals 
in  cases  where  the  presentation  of  detail 
is  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
assume  a  possible  slight  increase  in  cost. 


PARAMOL— A  NEW  DEVELOPER. 


Writing  in  the  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography Mr.  R.  Jahr,  of  Dresden,  gives 
the  following  information  concerning  the 
new  developing  agent,  paramol,  which,  we 
learn,  will  soon  be  obtainable  in  this 
country : 

Another  Richmond  in  the  field !  If 
further  proof  were  needed  that  the  photo- 
graphic industry  is  likely  to  become  one  of 
the  world's  large  industries,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  very  large  and  im- 
portant chemical  works  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  photographer. 
This  time  it  is  the  Farbenfabriken,  vorm- 
Friedr,  Bayer  &*  Co.,  Elbetfeld  (VhoXog- 
raphische  Abteilung),  one  of  Germany's 
largest  coal-tar  dye  works,  that  is  sending 
out  a  new  developer  that  stands  between 
the  so-called  rafid  developers,  as  Metol, 
Amidol,  Rodinal,  and  the  slower  developers, 
like  Pyro,  Hydroquinone,  Glycin.  The 
chemical  name  of  this  substance  is  o — 
Amido  meta  oxy-benzyl  alcohol.  I  had 
occasion  to  make  a  trial  with  one  tube 
containing  the  mixed  substances,  the  para- 
mol, alkali  and  the  preserver,  and  I  found 
it  to  be  a  splendid  developer  indeed,  giv- 
ing in  four-minute  times  a  rather  over- 
developed negative  of  almost  too  much 
vigor,  and  working  very  clear  at  the  same 


time.  The  image  was  brought  out  rather 
quickly,  and  afterward  density  and  detail 
came  up  simultaneously,  so  Uiat  the  new 
agent  seems  to  give  a  very  manageable 
developer.  It  is  said  to  be  rather  sensi- 
tive to  the  addition  of  bromide,  dissolves 
in  1 2  parts  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  may 
be  used  with  the  carbonates  as  well  as  with 
the  caustic  alkalies.  Its  keeping  qualities 
are  claimed  to  be  very  satisfactory.  It 
may  be  used  for  negatives,  diapositives  and 
papers.  The  tone  of  the  negative  de- 
veloped by  me  was  rather  a  little  too  bluish 
for  my  taste,  but  that  may  perhaps  be  al- 
tered by  making  up  the  developer  in  an- 
other way. 

Tried  side  by  side  with  my  pet  Pyro- 
developer,  with  Chapman-Jones'  plate 
tester,  the  Paramol  brought  out  in  5 -min- 
ute times  the  lower  numbers  decidedly 
stronger,  but  there  was  a  little  more  fog 
than  on  the  absolutely  clear  pyro-plate,  and 
the  gradation  seemed  to  be  a  little  steeper. 
The  first  numbers  appeared  after  four 
seconds,  temperature  of  developer  being 
20°  C.  (68°  F.).  The  developer  works 
remarkably  clean. 

When  Mr.  Howard  Farmer  demonstrated 
in  such  an  able  manner  the  advantages  of 
liquid  filters — in  his  case  pot.  bichromate 
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solution — for  dark-room  lighting,  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  suitable  receptacles  for  the 
colored  solution  may  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  adapting  this  principle  more  largely. 
Mr.  Eggenweiler,  of  Raabe,  known  by  his 
excellent  studio-construction,  had  the 
clever  idea  to  adapt  the  common  flat, 
round  travelling  flask  with  screw-stopper 
to  this  purpose,  and  has  patented  dark- 
room lamps  of  such  a  construction.  One 
of  those  lamps,  the  flask  of  which  had 
about  3j^  inches  diameter  by  about  ^ 
inch  thickness,  I  tried  with  Chapman - 
Jones'  excellent  and  very  useful  and  con- 
venient plate-tester  on  a  non-orthochro- 
matic  and  an  orthochromatic  rapid  plate 
prepared  from  the  same  batch  of  emulsion. 
The  distance  of  screen  from  flask  (this  is 
probably  filled  with  the  strong  bichromate 


solution,  the  spectroscope  showing  that  all 
blue  and  violet,  and  even  almost  all  blue- 
green,  is  absorbed)  was  about  15  inches, 
and  the  exposure  in  both  cases  5  minutes. 
The  first  plate  showed,  as  last  number,  the 
II  very  faintly,  while  on  the  orthochro- 
matic plate  the  25  was  seen,  and  this  last 
square  showed  about  the  same  density  as 
the  II  on  the  other  negative.  The  i  in 
the  ordinary  plate  was  about  as  dense  as 
No.  10  or  II  in  the  orthochromatic  plate. 
Would  this  mean  that  the  orthochromatic 
plate  is,  according  to  the  values  given  by 
Mr.  Chapman -Jones,  128  times  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  rays  passed  by  the  bichromate 
filter  than  the  non -orthochromatic  ?  The 
liglit  given  by  the  dark-room  lamp  was 
ample,  and  rapid  plates  developed  by  it 
with  usual  care  showed  no  fog  whatever. 


TINTED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


BY   ROBERT   MELVILLE. 


A  FEW  months  ago  we  were  shown  a 
very  effective  ** sunset''  picture.  It  was 
a  snow  scene,  printed  in  carbon,  and  with 
the  slightest  flush  of  rose  over  the  snow. 
The  whole  picture  was  very  pleasing  owing 
to  the  delicacy  of  its  tint.  It  was  brought 
to  us  by  a  couple  of  well-known  photogra- 
phers who  wished  to  know  exactly  how  it 
was  done ;  it  was  evidently  not  a  simple 
case  of  colored  tissue. 

This  print  was  an  old  one  and  doubtless 
made  by  the  method  patented  just  twenty- 
five  years  ago  in  England,  though  we  be- 
lieve that,  like  many  patents,  it  was  merely 
a  specification  of  a  method  which  had  been 
worked  some  time  before. 

The  prints  are  developed  on  collodion - 
ized  glass,  the  collodion  being  tinted  and 
applied  to  the  glass  on  which  the  picture 
is  developed.  Body  colors  should  not  be 
used  in  this  method  ;  but  in  the  alternative 
method  we  believe  they  are  admissible 
where  the  colored  collodion  is  applied  to 
the  developed  print  after  it  has  been 
alumed  and  dried  and  before  final  trans- 
fer. We  give  the  methods  thus  briefly,  as 
at  the  present  day  they  are  scarce  worth 
more  space.  There  is  another  method 
which  we  have  seen  used  with  effect,  and 
which  is  at  least   worth   mention.     It  is 


simply  to  put  the  tint  into  the  paper  sup- 
port. White  paper  should  be  tinted  by 
the  photographer,  to  requirements,  by 
floating  some  ordinary  paper  of  good 
quality  on  a  solution  of  gelatine,  tinted  as 
required,  and  containing  a  little  chrome 
alum.  By  tinting  the  paper  effects  of  sea- 
scapes, moonlight,  etc.,  can  be  obtained 
more  delicately  than  by  using  a  colored 
tissue. 

Cleaning  Daguerreotypes.  Mr.  Robert 
Melville  also  writes :  **  I  have  received  a 
couple  of  letters  on  this  subject,  and  in 
reply  I  append  a  brief  clipping  which  I 
obtained  from  an  English  paper,  I  believe. 
I  may  say  that  the  method  has  proved  suc- 
cessful in  my  very  limited  experience  with 
daguerreotypes.  The  clipping  reads  as 
follows  :  *  First  flood  the  plate  with  alcohol, 
then  wash  under  the  tap  until  the  water 
flows  quite  evenly  over  the  surface.  Next 
apply  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium to  the  image,  and  rock  the  plate 
gently  until  the  tarnish  and  discoloration 
go.  If  a  continued  application  is  inef- 
fectual, the  strength  of  the  cyanide  must 
be  increased.  Afterward  wash  the  plate, 
first  under  the  tap  and  Anally  in  distilled 
water.     The  plate  must  be  dried  by  heat 
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over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  it  is  important  that 
no  check  should  take  place  during  the 
evaporation,  or  an  ineradicable  stain  will 
ensue.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  daguer- 
reotypes do  not  fade,  but  that  a  tarnish 
creeps  over  the  plate.  This  tarnish  can 
only  be  removed  in  the  method  indicated. 
On  no  account  must  any  friction  be  ap- 


plied to  the  surface,  nor  must  it  be  dusted 
with  a  brush.  The  least  touch  damages 
the  surface  of  the  film.  Sometimes  defects 
apparently  due  to  the  daguerreotype  itself 
are  really  only  a  change  in,  or  a  deposit 
up)on,  the  cover  glass.  In  this  case  the 
remedy  is  obvious.  Remove  and  carefully 
clean  the  cover  glass. '  ' ' 
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Standard  Sizes  in  Photogra^phy.  In  the 
days  of  Daguerre  the  sizes  of  photographic 
(metal)  plates  were  the  ninth,  sixth, quarter, 
third  (4x5),  half,  and  whole  plate  (6j^  x 
8J^).  These  sizes,  from  quarter  upward, 
are  still  standards,  and  in  England  are  uni- 
versally known  by  the  terms  quarter,  half, 
or  whole,  as  the  case  may  be.  With  the 
introduction  of  paper  (calotype)  nega- 
tives larger  sizes  came  in,  8x  10,  lox  12, 
12  X  15,  15  X  18,  and  20  X  22.  Why  these 
sizes  were  selected  is  rather  a  mystery ; 
they  are  utterly  erratic  as  regards  relative 
proportions,  and  they  are  invariably  too 
square  for  what  is  unanimously  conceded 
to  be  the  most  pleasing  shape.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  all  the  styles  which 
have  been  fashionable  have  been  violations 
of  the  squareness  of  these  standards.  The 
carte-de-visite,  especially,  which  runs  about 
^}i^3/4  inches,  is  very  pleasing  in  its 
proportions,  and  yet  there  is  no  plate  made 
to  its  dimensions.  The  very  poor  pho- 
tographer takes  it  on  his  almost  square 
plate  and  trims  to  size ;  the  photographer 
with  a  larger  studio  camera  usually  takes 
two  negatives  side  by  side  on  one  plate. 
We  have  no  standard  plate  nearer  the  ideal 
than  5x7,  and  the  portraitist  still  pares  a 
strip  from  either  side  of  his  print,  while  the 
landscape  worker  prunes  foreground  and 
sky. 

JVew  Method  of  Sizing  Paper.  Gelatine 
sizing  is  attended  with  some  inconvenience. 
I  have  tried  casein  in  a  certain  form,  and 
find  it  preferable.  There  are  two  distinct 
forms  of  casein  entirely  different  in  their 
behavior,  according  to  the  method  of 
preparation,  one  giving  an  insoluble  sub- 
stance, the  other  a  readily  soluble  one.  I 
employ  the  latter. 

Take  a  quantity  of  skim  milk,  the  more 


it  is  skimmed  the  better,  for  every  particle 
of  cream  or  fat  must  be  removed  from  it. 

To  do  this  place  it  in  a  large  funnel  and 
cork  up  the  neck.  Support  the  funnel  in  a 
vertical  position,  place  the  milk  in  it,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  all  night.  Now  carefully 
remove  the  cork  and  draw  off  the  skim 
milk  and  place  in  another  vessel.  There 
are  still  traces  of  fat  in  it  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  chemical  means. 

Add  to  the  skimmed  milk  hydrochloric 
acid  until  the  curds  cease  to  form.  Filter 
out  these  curds,  wash  them  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  redissolve  them  in 
dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (wash- 
ing soda). 

Let  the  solution  stand  and  siphon  off  the 
liquid  under  the  film  which  will  form  at 
the  top. 

Reprecipitate  this  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  dissolve  again  in  soda  solution  and  again 
precipitate.  Wash  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  dry. 

Casein  so  formed  may  be  dried  and  kept 
indefinitely.  It  swells  up  in  film  water  and 
gradually  dissolves,  especially  if  the  tem- 
perature is  slightly  raised. 

It  makes  an  excellent  size  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  drachms  of  the  dried  casein  to 
10  or  12  ounces  of  water. — John  Bart- 
lett. 

Enlarging  to  Natural  Size  of  Subject. 
Often  an  amateur  wishes  to  copy  a  bit  of 
still  life,  such  as  flowers,  a  bird's-nest,  or  a 
page  of  a  book,  the  same  size  as  the  origi- 
nal, and  is  unable  to  do  so  with  the  camera 
at  his  disposal.  In  this  case  lay  a  match - 
stick,  accurately  cut  to  the  length  of  two 
inches,  at  the  foot  or  side  of  the  subject, 
parallel  to  one  edge  of  the  focusing  screen, 
and  focus  it  so  that  it  will  show  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  negative,  where  it  could 
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be  trimmed  off  a  finished  print.  Having 
taken  a  sharp  negative,  any  size  convenient, 
make  an  enlargement  on  bromide  paper 
(utilizing  the  camera  and  lens  in  the  well- 
known  method  of  daylight  enlarging)  of  a 
degree  of  amplification  which  allows  the 
image  of  the  match-stick  to  exactly  measure 
two  inches,  its  original  size,  when  the  pic- 
ture will  be  found  to  correspond  in  size  to 
the  subject  photographed.  A  sprig  of 
hawthorn,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  bloom 
on  the  hedges  in  spring,  photographed  and 
enlarged  full  size  thus,  makes  a  capital 
picture;  and  numbers  of  other  subjects 
will  suggest  themselves  for  similar  treat- 
ment. 

Dead-black  Varnish,  The  finest  lamp- 
black rubbed  up  with  ordinary  shellac  nega- 
tive varnish,  or  solution  of  shellac  in  alco- 
hol, gives  a  dead-black  varnish  equally 
soluble  for  wood  or  metal.  Paraffin  lamp- 
black is  the  best  to  use,  and  it  can  be 
obtained  from  the  chimney  of  an  optical 
or  dark-room  oil  lantern.  Ordinary  lamp- 
black, as  sold  for  mixing  in  paint,  is  too 
coarse  to  be  of  any  use  unless  especially 
ground. 

If  the  surface  of  the  varnish  when  dry 
is  not  absolutely  *' dead,"  it  contains  too 
much  shellac  and  should  be  diluted  with 
alcohol.  This  is  a  safer  varnish  to  use  in 
dark  slides  than  any  kind  containing  tur- 
pentine. It  must  not  be  too  thick,  and 
should  be  applied  with  a  camel' s-hair 
brush.  It  gives  a  more  effectually  **  dead  ' ' 
surface  than  most  other  preparations. 

Potatoes  and  Coloring.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  color  stick  to  a  photograph, 
both  in  retouching  and  in  coloring.  M. 
Massias  tells  of  a  very  simple  method,  which 
consists  of  passing  a  freshly  cut  potato 
over  the  surface  of  the  image ;  the  color 
sticks  immediately  to  the  parts  thus  treated. 

Backing  Plates,  For  many  purposes 
backed  plates  are  an  absolute  necessity, 
while  for  other  kinds  of  work  where  they 
are  not  imperatively  demanded  they  often 
are  an  improvement  on  unbacked  ones,  and 
would  be  more  frequently  used  if  amateurs 
were  familiar  with  a  quick  and  easy  process 
of  backing  them.  This  is  expeditiously 
performed  by  cutting  with  a  sharp  knife 


for  a  piece  of  cardboard  about  the  average 
thickness  of  a  plate,  a  rectangular  opening 
of  the  size  of  the  plate  used,  and  having 
a  margin  of  about  two  inches  all  round. 
Lay  this  upon  a  piece  of  clean  unprinted 
paper,  and  fasten  with  tacks  at  the  corners 
to  a  piece  of  board  or  the  dark-room  bench. 
The  plate  to  be  backed  is  laid  face  down- 
ward in  the  opening,  and  the  backing  paste 
spread  evenly  over  the  glass  with  an  India- 
rubber  squeegee,  either  flat  or  roller.  ITie 
cardboard  form  keeps  the  plate  quite  steady, 
thus  avoiding  abrasions  of  the  film,  and 
confining  the  backing  to  the  glass  side  of 
the  plate.  A  dozen  plates  can  thus  be 
backed  in  ten  minutes.  The  paste  is  made 
as  follows :  Mix  powdered  drop-black  (or 
lamp-black  will  do)  into  stiff  paste  with 
caramel  (burnt  sugar),  and  then  thin  to 
the  consistency  of  treacle  with  methylated 
spirit,  in  a  corked,  wide-mouthed  bottle ; 
this  will  keep  indefinitely.  When  applied 
it  dries  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  is 
easily  removed  with  a  damp  sponge. 

A  Slow  Reducing  Bath.  Sometimes, 
where  the  reduction  of  a  negative  is  neces- 
sary, it  is  well  to  have  at  command  a  re- 
ducer which  will  act  very  slowly,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  following  bath  recom- 
mended some  time  ago  by  Professor  Lainer 
may  in  such  cases  be  useful :  Potassium 
iodide,  i  part;  hypo-solution  (i  to  4), 
100  parts.  The  reduction  proceeds  gradu- 
ally without  the  loss  of  the  more  delicate 
detail.  After  an  hour  the  action  can  be 
observed,  and  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours 
even  dense  fog  will  disappear.  The 
gelatine  film  is  not  loosened — ^in  fact, 
a  hardening  can  be  observed.  Iron,  cop- 
per, and  mercury  chlorides,  ^  if  added  to 
the  fixing  bath,  will  also  have  a  reducing 
action,  but  are  less  applicable  because  they 
re-act  with  the  hj'posulphite  of  soda.  No 
advantage  is  gained  by  using  a  larger 
quantity  of  potassium  iodide. 

Diluting  the  Developer.  In  modifying 
a  developer  to  obtain  soft  negatives  it  is 
not  advisable  to  alter  the  proportion  of  the 
constituent  parts.  Make  up  the  developer 
to  the  standard  strength,  and  then  dilute 
with  water  containing  sodium  sulphite  (or 
the  preservative  used)  in  the  proportion 
used  in  the  mixed  developer! 
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PRACTICAL    ADVERTISING. 
The  Kind  that  Brings  Business. 

BY    CHARLES    P.    MARSHALL. 


TALK    NO.   5. WHAT   ADVERTISING   WILL 

AND   WILL   NOT   DO. 

All  the  advertising  in  the  world  will  not 
make  up  for  indifferent  treatment  of  the 
patron  and  poor  work.  **  Sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal ''  are  just  as  apparent 
in  merchandise  as  morals,  and  the  adver- 
tisement that  persuades  people  to  your 
place  only  to  be  treated  half-heartedly, 
stiffly,  and  bruskly  is  a  curse  to  your  cause. 
It  is  '*  Come  into  my  parlor,  said  the  spider 
to  the  fly,"  in  another  form,  and  you  are 
set  down  as  a  charlatan  and  brag. 

If  you  have  no  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness, no  courtesy,  no  cordial  ways,  culti- 
vate them.  Coach  yourself  before  your 
mirror,  when  no  one  is  around,  and  address 
an  imaginary  customer.  Shake  hands  with 
him,  greet  him  cordially,  and  say  the  little 
pleasantries  that  put  a  client  at  his  ease. 
Don*t  dive  into  "pictures"  immediately 
upon  meeting  your  customer,  for  it  looks 
as  though  you  thought  of  his  purse  before 
his  pleasure. 

The  success  of  a  studio  depends  upon 
something  more  than  cardboard  and  chemi- 
cals, and  if  you  would  open  your  patron's 
purse  and  pocketbook  be  kind,  not  caustic. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  a  customer 
is  entirely  wrong  regarding  certain  prints. 
It  is  your  duty,  not  only  as  a  gentleman 
but  as  a  promoter  of  business,  to  be  strictly 
polite  and  courteous.  Remember  that  your 
customers  are  not  idiots,  and  will  soon  see 
their  error  and  acknowledge  it,  thinking 
more  of  you  in  every  respect,  and  bring 
you  more  trade. 

The  successful  artist  is  he  who  dismounts 
from  his  hobby  just  before  a  customer  enters 
the  door. 

Perhaps  you  think  this  has  very  little  to 
do  with  advertising.  If  you  investigate, 
however,  you'll  discover  that  it  has  all  Xo 
do  with  it — that  courtesy  and  kindness  are 
the  handmaids  of  publicity. 

Long  ago  you  discovered  that  the  suc- 


cess of  a  portrait  depends  largely  upon  the 
personality  of  the  artist,  and  if  your  patrons 
believe  you  are  really  trying  to  please  them, 
not  simply  serve  them,  you  have  made  a 
lasting  advertisement  in  their  minds  which 
will  travel  from  tongue  to  tongue.  But 
standing  under  the  skylight  with  an  "  artis- 
tic" chip  on  your  shoulder  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  defeat.  Be  artistic  in  your 
work  and  way,  and  talk  about  the  artistic 
in  your  advertising,  but  let  your  customer 
discover  the  facts  from  their  genuineness. 

Advertising  in  an  indifferent,  half-hearted 
manner  by  filling  the  space  with  cheap, 
catchpenny,  silly  say-so*s  will  **  strike 
back ' '  like  a  boomerang — the  community 
loses  faith  and  considers  you  an  ''easy- 
going, don't-care,  side-tracked  picture- 
maker  !  * ' 

Again,  advertising  and  never  seeing  the 
printer's  proofs,  which  often  contain  errors 
in  spelling  and  punctuation,  is  wasting 
your  money  and  insulting  readers  and  pos- 
sible customers. 

Advertising  in  **  spasms ' ' — a  few  weeks, 
then  quit  a  few  weeks — provokes  your 
readers  and  proclaims  you  an  experimenter. 
An  intermittent  fever  is  like  a  will-o'  -the- 
wisp — you  never  know  where  to  find  it. 

A  Xmas  ad.  nmning  till  February  is 
downright  laziness,  and  ought  to  lose  you 
business.  It  is  worse  than  the  straw  hat 
ad.  that  ran  till  after  Thanksgiving.  The 
weather  might  warrant  a  thin  covering  for 
the  head,  but  St.  Nicholas  puts  up  his  pack 
December  24th,  12  p.  m. 

An  advertisement  that  is  cut  and  slashed 
by  the  printer  to  cram  it  into  twice  as  small 
space  as  designed  is  money  thrown  away 
— people  will  not  read  it.  "  You  might 
get  two  barrels  of  apples  into  one  barrel 
with  a  sledge-hammer,  but  you'd  better  use 
a  cider-press. ' '     (  Nathan  Fowler. ) 

An  ad.  that  has  two  or  three  different 
kinds  of  border  to  enclose  it  is  freakish 
and  rightly  criticised  by  all — they  would 
like  as  not  expect  to  find  the  proprietor 
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with  several  kinds  of  buttons  on  his  coat 
or  a  variety  of  tones  to  a  dozen  prints  ! 

Again,  an  advertisement  that  describes 
only  one  kind  of  work  and  finish  week 
after  week — year  after  year — grows  stale, 
and  finally  ceases  to  interest — "common 
as  cabbage,"  says  one  critic.  Some  back- 
woods old  fogy  may  cling  to  "just  one 
style, '*  the  same  as  his  neighbor,  the  store- 
keeper, clings  to  the  same  old  calico  prints 
and  shoes ;  but  a  modern  studio  that  deals 
with  all  classes  needs  a  variety.  Aristo  or 
albumen  alone  won't  do  in  these  days. 
The  public  is  posted,  and  expects  a  fair 
variety  in  the  studio  as  well  as  a  fair 
variety  of  coffee  in  the  grocery. 

Many  a  studio  claims  to  cater  to  patri- 
cian and  plebeian,  yet  have  such  a  limited 
line  of  styles  and  finish  it's  a  wonder  they 
do  a  living  business,  and  they  certainly  will 
cease  to  do  business  when  "  new  blood  '* 
comes  to  town  and  opens  a  studio  across 
the  way  with  modern  methods  and  ample 
variety  that  win  him  splendid  patronage 
from  the  start. 

Advertising  has  another  hard  row  to  hoe 
when  year  after  year  a  business  goes  down 
— DOWN — DOWN — almost  on  its  last  legs — 
then  in  a  frenzy  rushes  for  an  ad.  writer  to 
punch  it  into  life,  which  is  hardly  possible 
if  the  public  consider  it  a  corpse.  At  that 
late  day  an  ad.  only  acts  as  a  battery  to 
dance  the  skeleton — it  never  can  revive  what 
is  not  there — the  jig  is  up,  and  naught  re- 
mains but  a  dead^  dead  concern — anti- 
quated— ^gone  to  seed — bloodless  and  blind ! 

If  the  body  needs  wholesome  food  and 
proper  medicine  occasionally  you  will 
provide  it  at  the  slightest  symptom.  Then 
is  it  strange  that  advertising  the  food  and 
medicine  for  business  should  be  constantly 
used  and  changed  at  the  earliest  alarm,  and 
not  wait  till  the  sheriff  shakes  the  shutters, 
and  then  blow  the  last  stiver  in  the  till  to 
enlist  some  "magic'*  advertisement  to 
keep  from  drowning? 

Advertising  a  short  time,  then  quit  and 
watch  for  results,  is  another  way  to  waste 
money  and  demoralize  business.  What 
would  you  think  of  the  farmer  who  dug  up 
his  grain  a  few  weeks  after  sowing  "just  to 
see  if  it  had  sprouted?"  He  found  it 
"  really  had  swelled  and  opened  the  ker- 
nels." Then  he  spent  days  and  weeks 
speculating  and  asking  his  neighbors'  opin- 


ion "if  they  believed  it  would  actually 
grow."  After  his  friends  pointed  out  the 
little  green  shoots  and  assured  him  the  seed 
was  O  K,  he  decides  to  sow  more  grain, 
rushes  out  the  plough  and  drill  and  deposits 
another  lot  of  seed  in  the  soil.  Alas,  too 
late!  The  warm  rains  of  spring  were 
over,  the  drought  withered  the  crop,  and 
the  harvest  was  a  fizzle  ! 

Plant  advertising,  then  pull  it  up  and 
speculate  over  its  potency,  fool  and  fuss 
away  a  month  or  more  trying  to  find  out 
if  anyone  had  read  it,  is  a  parallel  to  the 
farmer.  Frantic  efforts  finally  reveal  some- 
one who  "really  had  seen  the  ad.,"  and 
assured  the  advertiser  "  it  was  good,  what 
little  they  saw  of  it!"  Wings  couldn't 
carry  him  fast  enough  to  the  editor,  who 
receives  his  "  copy  "  with  a  smooth  smile, 
and  next  week's  paper  has  startling  state- 
ments from  STUMBLER'S  STUDIO! 
but  just  too  late  to  catch  the  crowd  that 
reason — the  tide  of  patronage  had  turned 
another  way — the  grain  was  garnered  by 
the  man  across  the  way,  who  kept  his  ads. 
going  week  after  week.  He  never  let  up 
on  the  public — gave  them  no  rest — pounded 
away  at  their  door  of  reason — made  him- 
self felt  in  the  community — gave  his  town 
fresh  news  all  about  his  business — kept 
them  constantly  interested.  They  in  turn 
admired  his  activity — ^believed  his  argu- 
ments, visited  his  place,  and  patronized 
him  /  And  this  same  man's  work  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  that  of  the  intermittent  ad- 
vertiser, but  he  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
people  in  his  work — persuaded  them  into 
his  studio  and  secured  their  shekels  ! 

Experienced  tradesmen  will  tell  you  that 
mediocre  merchandise  well  and  constantly 
advertised  will  make  more  sales  than  better 
goods  sitting  silently  on  the  shelves. 

Once  more — too  little  advertising — too 
little  space — is  a  waste  of  money.  Where 
the  type  is  extra  small,  allowing  no  dis- 
play, the  ad.  is  side-tracked  and  swallowed 
by  adjoining  ads.  with  proper  display.  It 
goes  right  back  to  the  grain  business.  You 
can't  raise  wheat  unless  you  sow  enough  to 
see  and  work  with — a  few  handfuls  scat- 
tered in  petty  patches  never  come  to  ma- 
turity. The  briar  and  brakes  near  by  steal 
the  moisture  and  smother  it  with  their 
shadow — the  season  wanes,  and  there  isn't 
enough  grain  matured  to  make  pancakes ! 
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Moral- 


A  MINIATURE  IN  IVORY 


A  MINIATURE  IN  ADVERTISING 


IS  GOOD. 


OOME  FOB  XMA8  PHOTOS 

Now— don't  wait  till  tbe  last  moment, 
then  rash  us.  It  is  best  to  allow  plenty 
of  time  to  give  a  good  finish .  You  know 
our  itudio  ia  famona  for  ita  fine  gema  of  por- 
traitnre.  We  are  making  many  beautiAiI 
miniatnrea  for  Xroaa  preaeota.    Sittings  any 

*'^**  ECONOMY  STUDIO, 
i6  JMain  5trcet,  Tight  Town,  Texas. 


IS  GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 


Our  next  talk  will  mention  type,  borders,  rates,  etc. 


AN  X-RAY  STEREOSCOPE.* 


BY    LOUIS   A.    WEIGEL,  M.D. 


The  correct  interpretation  of  X-ray  nega- 
tives frequently  presents  considerable  diffi- 
culty, because  all  parts  of  an  object  lying 
in  different  planes  are  projected  into  one, 
and  there  is  practically  no  way  of  deter- 
mining the  order  of  superposition  of  the 
various  planes  and  of  the  distance  that 
separates  them.  This  defect  of  the  ordi- 
nary skiagraph  is  readily  overcome  by 
making  two  stereoscopic  negatives,  which, 
when  placed  in  a  suitable  stereoscope,  vir- 
tually reconstitute  the  object  in  space. 
Every  detail  of  the  negative  is  seen  in  its 
proper  place,  the  surfaces  appear  in  their 
natural  form,  and  the  various  planes  are 
correctly  separated  from  each  other. 

The  ordinary  hand  stereoscope  is  of  little 
practical  use  for  this  purpose,  because,  aside 
from  the  time  and  trouble  involved  in  ob- 
taining prints  small  enough  for  this  instru- 
ment, much  of  the  fine  detail  of  the  orig- 
inal negative  is  lost  in  the  reduction.  As 
is  well  known,  a  photographic  print,  even 
when  of  full  size,  is  never  as  satisfactory  for 
critical  study  as  the  negative  itself,  and 
when  a  copy  reduced  in  size  is  made,  its 
value  is  still  more  impaired. 

The  stereoscope  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  is  adapted  for  studying 

*  Reprinted  from  the  N«  w  York  Mrdical  Journ.il. 


the  original  negatives,  although  it  may  also 
be  used  for  examining  full-sized  prints.  It 
is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  re- 
flecting stereoscope  invented  by  Professor 
Wheatstone  in  1838.  In  this  apparatus 
two  plane  pictures,  representing  slightly 
different  views  of  an  object,  are  superim- 
posed and  appear  to  the  eye  as  giving  the 
same  relief  as  the  object  itself. 

As  seen  in  the  illustration,  it  consists  of 
a  bed-piece  upon  which,  at  its  centre,  two 
mirrors  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle 
of  90  degrees  are  mounted  on  a  slide  hav- 
ing a  forward  and  backward  movement 
to  facilitate  adjustment.  At  the  angle 
formed  by  the  mirrors  a  screen  with  open- 
ings for  the  eyes  is  placed. 

Two  grooved  frames  for  holding  the 
negatives  face  the  mirrors  and  are  adjusta- 
ble by  a  simple  sliding  motion  in  two 
directions — one  at  right  angles  to  the  base, 
and  the  other  parallel  with  it.  In  the  base 
of  these  frames  there  is  also  a  mechanism, 
controlled  by  a  milled  head  screw,  for  ver- 
tical adjustment.  By  means  of  these  vari- 
ous movements  the  images  of  the  two 
negatives  reflected  in  the  mirrors  may  be 
quickly  adjusted  until  they  are  accurately 
superimposed  and  stereoscopic  relief  is 
obtained. 

Transillumination   of    the   negatives    is 
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necessary,  and  this  is  best  secured  by  arti- 
ficial light.  The  most  convenient  and 
satisfactory  source  of  illumination  is  from 
an  electric  light.  In  my  apparatus  a  six- 
teen-candle-power  lamp  is  placed  behind 
each  negative.  Flexible  conducting  cords 
from  these  lamps  are  wired  in  parallel  to  a 
single  key-socket  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  bed.  An  electric  light  cord  of  con- 
venient length,  and  having  an  extension- 
plug  at  each  end,  is  used  to  connect  the 
apparatus  with  any  available  lamp  socket 
in  the  room.  One  of  the  plugs  is  placed 
in  the  key -socket  of  the  apparatus  and  the 


black  press  board  or  other  material  to  cut 
off  all  extraneous  light.  The  left-hand 
frame  in  the  illustration  shows  a  mask  for 
an  8  x  lo  plate  in  position. 

Although  this  apparatus  is  somewhat 
large,  the  bed-piece  being  six  feet  long,  it 
may  be  stored  in  any  ordinary  closet,  as  all 
the  movable  parts  are  detachable.  The 
mirrors  are  fastened  to  the  side  by  thumb- 
screws, and  are  so  hinged  as  to  fold  upon 
themselves  when  removed  from  the  appar- 
atus. The  negative  frames,  lamp  brackets, 
eye-screen,  key-socket,  etc.,  are  also  readily 
detached,   leaving   nothing  but   the    bed- 


The  Weigel  X-ray  stereoscope. 


Other  attached  to  the  source  of  illumination 
selected.  For  concentrating  the  light  on 
the  negatives,  an  ordinary  metal  shade  or 
reflector  surrounds  the  electric  light  bulb, 
which  should  preferably  be  of  ground  glass. 
An  even  diffusion  of  the  light  is  still  further 
secured  by  having  one  side  of  the  negative 
frames  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ground  cel- 
luloid, which  is  lighter  and  less  fragile 
than  ground  glass.  The  lamp  brackets  are 
adjustable  vertically,  and  as  they  are  at- 
tached to  an  independent  base,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  light  and  the  negatives 
may  easily  be  regulated,  according  to  the 
varying  density  of  the  plates.  Where  an 
electric  light  plant  is  not  available,  Wels- 
bach  gas  lamps  or  acetylene  bicycle  lamps 
may  be  substituted  for  the  illumination. 

The  negative  holders  are  square  and 
large  enough  to  take  in  plates  of  all  sizes 
up  to  and  including  11x14  inches,  and 
may  be  placed  in  the  frames  either  verti- 
cally or  horizontally.  For  the  smaller 
sized  plates  it  is  advisable  to  use  masks  of 


piece  with  the  legs ;  and,  as  the  latter  are 
hinged  and  fold  against  the  under  side  of 
the  bed,  very  little  space  is  required  for  it. 
The  apparatus  may  be  set  up  complete  for 
use  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Gundlach 
Optical  Company,  of  this  city,  for  their 
kind  assistance  in  working  out  some  of  the 
details  of  the  apparatus  and  for  the  very 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  have 
executed  my  design. 

The  technics  of  stereoscopic  skiagraphy 
are  comparatively  simple.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  follow  certain  rules  to  get  the 
best  results.  In  a  later  communication  a 
full  description  of  the  technics  for  making 
stereoscopic  negatives  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  will  be  considered. 

The  paper  entitled  The  Photographer  and 
His  Customer  in  our  December  issue  should 
have  been  credited  to  the  St,  Louis  Photog- 
rapher, Mrs.  Clark  will  kindly  accept  our 
apologies. 
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BY    GEORGE   G.  ROCKWOOD. 


We  quote  from  the  New  York  Sun  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Rockwood,  which  has  many 
points  of  interest  for  the  photographic  fra- 
ternity, dealing,  as  it  does,  with  a  field  of 
speciad  work  not  infrequently  brought  be- 
fore the  professional  photographer. — Ed. 
W.  P.  M. 

**To  THE  Editor  of  the  'Sun,' 

**  Sir  :  My  recent  letter  to  the  Sun,  con- 
cerning some  photographic  experiments  in 
the  way  of  developing  or  reproducing  the 
faded  writing  of  the  original  Declaration 
of  Independence,  has  brought  me  a  series 
of  inquiries,  especially  from  lawyers,  con- 
cerning the  application  of  photography  in 
the  possible  detection  of  forged  signatures. 
By  the  aid  of  this  art  alterations  or  forged 
writing  can  be  detected  when  not  visible 
to  the  natural  eye,  even  when  assisted  by 
the  most  powerful  microscope.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  that  gives  us  pict- 
ures of  the  unseen  worlds  of  the  stellar 
firmament — that  is,  it  records  fine  shades 
of  color  that  the  human  eye  cannot  detect. 
"Many  years  ago  the  late  William  M. 
Evarts  sent  to  me  a  series  of  checks  to  be 
tested  as  to  their  accuracy  and  genuine- 
ness. The  one  suspected  was  only  so 
judged  on  account  of  its  exact  duplication 
of  what  was  known  to  be  a  correct  signa- 
ture. Suspicion  was  based  on  the  well- 
known  fact  that  no  living  man  ever  writes 
his  signature  twice  absolutely  in  the  same 
lines  at  any  time  in  his  life.  This  sus- 
pected autograph  of  the  check  was  so  like 
one  which  was  unquestionably  correct  that 
it  excited  suspicion ;  for,  when  placed  in 
superposition  they  were  exactly  alike.  I 
was  not  told  of  the  circumstance,  but  asked 
to  photograph  the  two  signatures.  I  re- 
marked their  almost  mathematical  similarity 
to  each  other.  On  pl\otographing  one  of 
them  and  enlarging  it  up  to  about  forty 
inches  long,  the  various  touches  of  the  pen 
showed  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and 
it  was  demonstrated  that  one  of  the  signa- 
tures— and  under  the  circumstances  a  very 
important  one — was  forged.  It  had  been 
traced  from  the  other  check.  The  case,  I 
believe,  was  settled  out  of  court,  as  the 


evidence  was  considered  overwhelming  by 
the  contestants. 

'*  Photography  can  be  used  not  only  for 
the  detection  of  crime,  but  also  for  its 
prevention.  There  was  recently  an  arrest 
made  of  a  photographer  who,  it  was  found, 
had  in  his  possession  a  large  number  of 
etched  zinc  plates  which  had  been  copied 
by  photography  from  recent  issues  of  bank- 
bills.  It  is  perfectly  easy,  as  I  demon- 
strated years  ago,  to  make  the  counterfeit- 
ing of  valuable  documents  and  bank-bills 
impossible.  Some  twenty  or  more  years 
ago  an  officer  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent bank-note  engraving  companies  con- 
sulted me  concerning  this  matter.  I  sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  prepare  a  flat 
white  paper  disk  or  board  divided  off  into 
squares,  say  of  one  inch  each,  and  have 
them  painted  in  water  color  in  all  the  vary- 
ing tints  of  the  primary  colors  ;  this  to  be 
photographed  and  the  true  monochromatic 
value  established  of  the  colors.  Of  course, 
the  reds  and  yellows,  their  modifications, 
mixtures,  and  gradations,  came  out  dark  in 
varying  tints  from  black  to  light  gray ; 
the  blues,  violets,  etc.,  in  light  tints  ex- 
tending to  pure  white.  With  this  result 
before  them  I  suggested  that  before  print- 
ing from  their  engraved  bank-note  or  bond 
plates  they  print  from  a  fine  '  engine  work ' 
plate  in  large  letters  upon  the  bond  paper 
a  deep  orange  or  green — or  some  other 
dark  non -actinic  (non-chemical)  color — 
the  word  'counterfeit,'  'reproduced,*  or 
'copy.*  This  experiment  was  tried  on  a 
closely  engraved  bank-bill  which  had  been 
made  for  some  South  American  State  or 
company.  The  word  'counterfeit'  was 
printed  as  above  in  yellow.  Upon  that 
tint  the  successive  printings  from  the  bank- 
note plates  were  made  as  usual.  In  an 
ordinary  examination  of  the  bill  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  word  which  had  been 
printed  on  it  in  the  first  instance;  but 
when  exposed  to  the  camera  the  word 
'  counterfeit '  came  out  very  strong.  The 
letters  had  been  made  fully  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  the  word  extended 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  bill. 

"  This  being  so,  there  is  no  reason  why 
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our  Government  should  not  protect  itself 
absolutely  in  this  way  from  all  possibilities 
of  the  most  skilful  photographic  counter- 
feiter. I  have  often  wondered  why  the 
direct  invitation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  was  not  accepted  by  the  skilful  and 
scientific  rogues  among  the  counterfeiters. 
As  is  well  known,  they  are  printed  with 
simply  black  ink  upon  almost  white  paper, 
and  could  be  reproduced  by  photography 
with  comparative  ease.  Possibly  the  severe 
penalty  that  the  English  Government  im- 
poses upon  such  acts  may  have  kept  them 
in  a  degree  secure.  Our  new  one-dollar 
notes  are  also  a  grave  danger  in  this  re- 
spect. Of  course,  the  point  will  be  raised 
by  some  versed  in  the  possibilities  of  color 


sensitive  photography  that  with  properly 
prepared  plates  the  colors  suggested  as  the 
basis  for  the  word  'counterfeit,*  or  what- 
ever other  detective  word  to  be  printed, 
may  be  neutralized,  and  thus  the  above 
suggested  scheme  would  be  void.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  Plates  prepared  to  neutralize 
the  detective  colors  would  fail  to  copy 
various  color  marks  that  have  been  adopted 
in  the  registering  or  numbering  department 
of  our  Government  printers. 

*'I  feel  confident  that  if  the  scheme  I 
proposed  years  ago  be  now  adopted  by 
the  bank-note  companies  and  our  own 
Government  the  counterfeiters  would  find 
their  occupation  gone. 

"George  G.  Rockwood.*' 


ON  RETOUCHING. 


BY    AN    ENGLISH    RETOUCHER. 


Retouching  and  retouchers  are,  in  my 
opinion,  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  comparing  the 
work  done  and  the  prices  paid  in  former 
years  with  recent  work  and  prices,  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  falling  off.  Even  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  a  West  End  studio  where  I 
was  employed,  a  piece-work  retoucher  we 
gave  negatives  to  was  paid  $1.25  to  $1.75 
for  cabinet  heads.  They  were  beautifully 
retouched,  preserving  the  texture  of  the 
skin,  without  that  billiard  or  nutmeg-grater 
effect  now  so  common.  I  have  not  seen 
any  negatives  so  well  done  for  many  years. 
The  retoucher  told  me  he  could  do  four 
cabinet  heads  a  day,  thus  his  earnings  were 
$25  or  $30  per  week.  I  doubt  if  any  re- 
toucher earns  as  much  nowadays,  and  I  am 
also  doubtful  if  there  is  a  retoucher  who 
could  produce  work  of  the  same  quality. 
The  man  I  refer  to  was  an  artist  in  every 
respect,  taking  extraordinary  pains  to  per- 
fect his  retouching. 

His  strong  point  was  the  anatomy  of  the 
face,  which  he  insisted  upon  as  the  basis  of 
all  good  retouching.  He  would  take  a 
pencil  and  draw  all  the  chief  muscles  of 
the  face,  explaining  their  position  to  make 
a  certain  expression,  and  how  they  moved 
in  laughter,  frowning,  etc.  His  retouching 
was  not  a  mere  mask  put  over  the  face,  but 
a  working  on  the  muscles  under  the  skin  to 


produce  an  external  effect.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  method  of  painters,  who,  when 
painting  a  hand,  put  in  the  veins  and  mus- 
cles first,  and  then  paint  over  a  thin  semi- 
transparent  color  for  the  skin.  The  result 
is  a  hand  that  looks  like  flesh  and  blood 
instead  of  a  solid,  waxy  substance.  In 
retouching  a  similar  method  gives  the  same 
natural  effect,  which  cannot  be  preserved 
by  the  most  careful  work  on  the  surface.  I 
believe  this  working  on  the  muscles  is  the 
secret  of  artistic  retouching.  It  was  always 
insisted  upon  twenty  years  ago,  though  I 
have  not  heard  it  mentioned  for  many 
years,  and  I  put  down  its  neglect  as  one  of 
the  causes  in  the  decline  of  retouching. 

Another  thing  my  retoucher  recom- 
mended was  drawing  and  shading  from 
the  cast.  He  was  an  excellent  draughts- 
man himself,  and  I  have  seen  him  take 
some  charcoal  and  chalk  and  draw  a  life- 
size  j^d  on  a  paper  as  a  negative,  un- 
touched, and  then  retouch  it.  I  tried  this 
myself,  and  I  have  seen  others  try  it,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  to  do  it  well  a  man 
must  be  a  good  retoucher  and  an  expert 
draughtsman.  This  command  of  drawing 
enabled  him  to  work  in  backgrounds,  dra- 
pery, and  other  detail ;  and,  though  I  never 
tested  him,  I  believe  if  given  a  fogged 
plate  he  could  make  from  it  by  knife  and 
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brush-work  a  fairly  decent  negative  of  any 
subject.  To  reach  this  degree  of  skill  shows 
that  much  study  and  training  had  been 
gone  through,  considerably  more,  I  fancy, 
than  present-day  retouchers  undertake  or 
think  necessary.  The  ability  of  the  re- 
toucher I  have  referred  to  proves  to  me 
that  the  study  of  anatomy  and  training  in 
drawing  are  absolutely  necessary  for  high- 
class  retouching,  and  their  neglect  by  re- 
touchers accounts  for  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  work  and  the  fall  in  prices  paid. 

From  $1.75  to  25  cents  for  retouching 
cabinet  heads  is  a  big  drop,  and  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  the  lady  retoucher  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  this  fall  in  price. 
In  the  old  days  the  retouching  was  done 
entirely  by  men,  and  they  were  paid  on  a 
scale  similar  to  operators.  When  women 
took  up  retouching  wages  began  to  drop, 
as  they  always  do  when  male  is  supplanted 
by  female  labor.  The  status  of  the  lady 
retoucher  also  went  down,  since  instead  of 
being  on  an  equality  with  the  operator  she 
is  now  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  printer. 
This  fall  in  wages  and  standing  is  the  result 
of  the  mechanical  teaching  of  retouching 
in  so  many  lessons,  on  which  system  the 
majority  of  lady  retouchers  have  acquired 
their  knowledge  of  the  art.  The  lesson 
method  takes  no  account  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  face,  nor  of  the  all -importance  of 
the  art  of  drawing,  and  without  these  the 
highest  skill  can  never  be  attained.  What- 
ever occupation  women  follow  they  rarely 
enter  into  it  So  deeply  nor  with  the  earn- 
estness of  men,  and,  in  consequence,  seldom 
reach  to  the  same  level  of  excellence.  The 
best  retouchers  are  still  men,  and  it  is  only 
the  existence  of  their  women  competitors 
which  prevents  them  from  obtaining  the  old 
rate  of  wages.  Employers  are  well  aware 
that  the  lady  retoucher  is  inferior,  yet  are 
satisfied  because  her  work  suits  them  at  the 
price  paid,  the  consequence  being  a  gen- 
eral lowering  of  the  quality  of  retou|^ing. 

Before  becoming  a  retoucher  a  man  must 
have  some  practical  knowledge  of  printing, 
developing,  and  other  photographic  pro- 
cesses, yet  a  total  ignorance  on  these  mat- 
ters is  common  among  retouchers.  They 
know  little  of  the  printing  qualities  of  a 
negative,  and  still  less  of  the  limitations  of 
the  lens  and  camera.  If  their  retouching 
prints  coarse,  it  is  blamed  on  the  printer ; 


if  the  pencil  will  not  bite,  it  is  always  the 
operator,  who  has  changed  his  negatives, 
put  grease  on  them,  or  something  equally 
absurd.  I  have  heard  some  ridiculous  ex- 
cuses from  retouchers  when  their  work  is 
bad  in  attempting  to  fix  the  blame  on  the 
printer  or  operator.  Without  some  knowl- 
edge of  printing  and  development  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  become  an  expert  re- 
toucher, and,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, the  printer  makes  one  of  the  best  of 
retouchers.  Negatives  are  always  much 
improved  by  judicious  brush-work  on  the 
back,  and  unless  the  retoucher  can  estimate 
the  printing  value  of  the  colors  applied  the 
result  is  not  likely  to  be  successful. 

Many  retouchers  undervalue  the  impor- 
tance of  spotting  negatives,  thinking  it 
sufficient  to  daub  on  a  lump  of  Indian-ink 
to  give  a  white  spot  in  the  print.  This  is 
a  modem  idea ;  in  the  old  days  spotting 
negatives  meant  to  color  or  shade  the  holes 
so  that  in  the  print  they  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. This  was  usually  done  with 
gamboge  or  crimson  lake,  the  object  being 
to  diminish,  and  not  increase,  the  spot- 
ting on  the  print.  I  have  seen  it  done 
with  blue  paint,  though  it  is  more  difficult 
with  this  color  to  hit  on  the  right  shade. 
Much  can  be  done  on  the  film  with  a  brush 
and  color,  more  particularly  in  taking  out 
objectionable  details  in  the  dress,  back- 
grounds, and  furniture,  and  an  ability  to 
make  such  corrections  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated by  employers. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  next  few 
years  will  see  an  important  change  in  the 
fashion  of  retouching,  a  return  being  made 
to  the  style  of  work  put  on  the  wet  col- 
lodion plate.  This  had  very  little  of  the 
stipple  about  it,  which  came  into  use  with 
the  introduction  of  the  dry  plate.  The 
aim  in  those  early  days  was  to  remove  the 
blemishes,  improve  the  appearance,  while 
retaining  the  likeness  and  preserving  the 
texture  of  the  skin.  Retouching  then  was 
certainly  more  artistic  and  quite  different 
from  the  smooth,  waxy  style  which  is  at 
present  followed.  This  mechanical  system 
is  becoming  discredited  ;  it  is  being  recog- 
nized that  the  finest  quality  of  retouching 
requires  brains  as  well  as  lead -pencil  for  its 
execution.  In  time  I  hope  to  see  the  status 
of  retouchers  raised  again  by  this  agency. 
— Photographic  Chronicle, 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


The  Origin  of  the  Silhouette,  The  word 
comes  from  Etienne  de  Silhouette,  an 
eighteenth  century  Minister  of  Finance  in 
France.  The  thing  is  of  Parisian  origin. 
How  the  word  came  to  be  associated  with 
the  thing  is  thus  explained :  In  the  year 
1750  a  man  started  in  Paris  what  he  called 
Chinese  shadows,  an  exhibition  which  con- 
sisted in  throwing  upon  a  sheet  the  black 
outlines  of  an  object  and  making  these 
objects  perform  a  play.  At  that  time  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  very  low,  and 
in  the  same  year,  Silhouette,  a  noted  banker, 
was  called  upon  to  take  hold  of  them  and 
bolster  them  up.  He  did  take  hold,  but 
failed  to  accomplish  the  ends  expected  by 
the  people,  the  failure  resulting  largely 
through  a  scheme  in  which  M.  de  Sil- 
houette was  greatly  interested,  and  upon 
which  he  had  published  a  book,  entitled 
A  General  Idea  for  the  Government 
of  the  Chinese,  The  popularity  of  the 
Chinese  shadows  caused  the  waggish  to 
assert  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  was 
publishing  his  book  as  an  advertisement  for 
the  shadows.  The  show  was  called  Sil- 
houette in  derision,  and  the  name  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  shadow-like 
portraits  which  grew  out  of  the  show,  and 
which  had  an  especial  vogue  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  asserts  that  the  portraits 
were  named  after  the  Minister  of  France 
because  it  was  his  great  diversion  to  make 
portraits  of  this  sort  on  the  walls  of  his 
apartments.     But  Webster  is  in  error. 

Enamelling  Collodio-chloride  Prints, 
Collodio-chloride  prints  are  enamelled  in 
the  same  way  as  albumen  prints.  Glasses 
are  cleaned  and  coated  with  enamel  col- 
lodion, which  is  allowed  to  set  and  dry. 
A  coated  glass  and  a  print  are  immersed  in 
a  dish  containing  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine. 
The  glass  and  print  are  drawn  out  with 
their  faces  in  contact,  and  lightly  squee- 
geed together  ;  when  the  gelatine  is  quite 
dry  a  sharp  knife  is  run  round  the  edges, 
and  the  print  is  stripped. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for 
collodion.  The  difficulty  of  coating  the 
glass  is  a  trifling  one,  and  easily  overcome. 
64 


In  all  processes  it  is  better  to  acquire  a 
workman-like  dexterity  of  manipulation 
than  to  hunt  about  for  tenth -rate  methods 
of  evading  the  difficulty. 

Take  the  plate  in  the  left  hand,  and  sup- 
port one  side  upon  the  tip  of  the  forefinger, 
and  the  end  upon  the  tip  of  the  second 
finger ;  the  tip  of  the  thumb  will  now  rest 
upon  the  comer  and  balance  the  plate. 

Near  to  the  far  end  of  the  plate  pour  a 
pretty  large  pool  of  the  collodion,  gently 
lower  the  far  end  of  the  plate  to  allow  the 
collodion  to  flow  to  the  comer  diagonally 
opposite  the  thumb,  and  without  a  stop 
lower  the  left-hand  far  comer ;  then  raise 
the  far  end,  and  allow  the  collodion  to  flow 
toward  the  thumb ;  as  it  does  so  lower  the 
right-hand  near  corner  and  drain  the  sur- 
plus into  a  bottle,  rocking  the  plate  gently 
from  side  to  side,  but  without  altering  the 
plane  in  which  it  lies.  If  the  pool  of  col- 
lodion has  been  large  enough,  and  the  plate 
has  been  gradually  tilted  to  each  corner  in 
succession,  the  whole  plate  will  be  evenly 
coated  without  streaks  or  markings.  A 
pneumatic  holder  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  underside  will  facilitate  matters.  The 
operation  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  easily 
learned  in  practice. 

Blocking  Out  Skies,  For  the  purpose  of 
printing  in  clouds  it  is  often  necessary  to 
block  out  sky  from  the  negative.  To  do 
this  well,  prepare  a  thick  Indian-ink  mix- 
ture by  rubbing  a  stick  of  Indian-ink  in  a 
little  water  until  the  whole  is  opaque  when 
tested  on  a  bit  of  clear  glass.  Grind  in  a 
little  orange-chrome  to  make  the  mixture 
non -actinic.  Now  apply  this  preparation 
to  the  film  side  of  the  negative  with  a  fine 
sable  brush.  The  surface  of  the  film 
should  be  free  from  grease,  or  the  Indian - 
ink  will  not  flow  freely.  To  ensure  ab- 
sence ♦from  grease  dip  negative  in  alcohol 
and  dry  before  blocking  out.  If  any  mistakes 
are  made  in  applying  ink,  a  slightly-damped 
sable  brush  or  bit  of  rag  stretched  over  a 
finely-pointed  stick  will  easily  remove  the 
color.  If  many  prints  are  to  be  taken, 
allow  ink  to  get  thoroughly  dry  and  then 
varnish  with  good  spirit  varnish,  other- 
wise fragments  of  ink  will  adhere  to  the 
prints. 
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NOTES  ON  SNOW  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  really  successful  photographers  of 
snow  might  almost  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  the  dismal  failures  that  are  so 
common,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
one  is  the  tendency  to  take  snow  pictures 
on  dull  days.  Such  pictures  usually  sug- 
gest snow  after  a  few  days  of  very  gradual 
thaw,  when  the  first  whiteness  of  surface  is 
spoilt  by  a  tinge  of  dirt  and  by  the  in- 
numerable little  marks  with  which  its  sur- 
face is  pitted. 

The  plate  should  be  backed.  The 
minutest  delicacies  of  the  highest  lights 
will  be  lost  in  the  development  of  an  un- 
backed plate.  And  the  plates  should  be 
fresh  from  the  makers.  Plates — especially 
very  rapid  ones — sometimes  deteriorate 
with  age,  and  though  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  be  noticed  with  any  normal  subject  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  unexplained  gray- 
ness  of  some  snow  scenes.  Another  fault 
of  snow  pictures  is  over-exposure.  The 
rule  as  to  exposing  for  the  shadows  does 
not  hold  good  here,  and  especially  if  the 
sun  is  shining.  The  making  of  a  success- 
ful snow  picture  is  not,  usually,  in  the 
delicacy  and  transparency  in  the  shadows 
so  much  as  in  the  delicate  gradation  in  the 
lights.  A  not  too  long  exposure  will,  too, 
better  give  the  dark  gray  sky  which  is  so 
characteristic  with  snow. 

The  snow  photographer  must  be  an  en- 
thusiast. The  snow-covered  ground  is 
often  with  us  for  several  months  of  the 
year,  and  offers  a  sufficiency  of  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  many  varieties  of  snow- 
laden  trees,  frosted  bushes,  etc.,  may  occur 


but  once  or  twice  in  the  season.  And 
when  they  do  occur  in  perfection  they  are 
more  likely  to  drive  the  poor  photographer 
to  despair  than  to  encourage  him  to  expose. 
When  a  heavy  thaw,  snow  loads  every 
limb,  bend  the  younger  saplings  like  hoops, 
and  snapping  off  dead  branches;  and 
when  the  sky  afterward  clears  and  the  sun 
glints  through  the  branches,  then  is  the 
time  for  success — or  great  failure.  When 
the  snow  melts  under  the  sun  and  freezes 
again  into  crystal  sheaths  as  it  trickles 
down  the  trunks,  when  every  twig  is  ice 
Coated  and  flashing  under  the  sun  and 
against  the  blue  sky,  then  is  the  time  for 
despair. 

The  photographer  should  not  have  to 
seek  for  his  tree  scenes — at  their  best  they 
are  too  evanescent  to  allow  of  much  hunt- 
ing. The  ground  should  be  well  known 
beforehand  and  the  photographer,  when 
snow  has  been  falling  during  the  night, 
should  be  up  and  out  betimes.  Before  he 
sets  out  let  him  screw  his  lens  into  his 
camera — if  carried  in  his  pocket  he  will 
pass  tedious  moments  before  it  steams  and 
clears  again. 

The  developer  for  these  views  must  not 
be  too  cold,  or  the  prolonged  development 
may  lead  to  fog,  and  this  must  be  avoided 
at  all  risks.  A  ** perfect'*  negative  is  an 
essential  to  the  best  results,  and  this  can 
only  be  obtained  by  corrected  procedure 
at  every  stage.  It  is  through  some  error 
at  one  or  other  parts  of  the  work  that  the 
average  snow  picture  attains  its  common- 
placeness — as  we  see  it  in  the  average 
amateur  production. 


THE    MAN  OUT  OF  PLACE. 


BY  W.    H.    M. 


"The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you," 
and  if  the  photographer  has  not  more  than 
his  share  of  poor  relations,  at  least  that 
share  is  very  much  in  evidence. 

We  admire  the  successful  man,  go  to 
him  for  our  work,  laud  him  at  the  conven- 
tions.    How  about  the  man  in  the  very 


small  town,  who  has  few  busy  times  and 
many  slack  ones ;  who  never  gets  a  dollar 
fortuitously,  but  always  by  hard  work,  but 
who  too  often  sees  some  unexpected  snag 
which  may  shatter  his  season's  hopes  and 
drain  his  hardly  gathered  resources.  He 
has  a  sense  of  his  limitations,  knows  that 
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THE  MAN  OUT  OF  PLACE. 


life  will  be  one  round  of  struggle,  and  that 
he  has  slim  chance  of  ever  getting  ahead 
either  financially  or  in  prestige.  He  has 
not  even  the  hope  of  "growing  up  with 
the  country ' '  that  buoys  so  many.  Let  a 
boom  strike  a  town,  and  the  miller,  the 
grocer  and  the  farmers  all  seem  to  rake  in 
the  cash.  But  somehow,  from  the  pho- 
tographer's point  of  view,  as  soon  as  there 
is  the  slightest  chance  of  a  sufficiency  for 
one,  along  comes  some  other  man,  and 
two  take  a  bite  at  the  one  ripening  cherry. 

It  is  necessary  and  inevitable  that  we 
should  have  many  privates  and  few  colonels 
in  the  grand  army  of  the  fraternity ;  no- 
body worries  about  that.  But  what  does 
worry  so  many  is  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  their  '*  poorer  brethren  "  are  not  merely 
men  in  moderate  circumstances — they  are 
men  in  straitened  circumstances.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  a  choice  of  profession  or 
trade.  There  are  failures  in  abundance 
among  the  more  commercial  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  there  is  distressful  poverty  some- 
times in  the  home  of  the  schoolmaster  or 
the  minister.  The  profession  is  all  right, 
and  its  possibilities  are  continually  enlarg- 
ing. Everybody  believes  this  now,  al- 
though ten  years  ago  we  were  all  asking 
ourselves  whether  photography  was  a 
played-out  game. 

The  unsuccessful  photographer  may  as- 
sure himself  that  he  has  mistaken  his  call- 
ing, but  that  does  not  help  matters. 
Finding  a  theory  does  not  rid  him  of  the 
condition ;  and  he  is  up  against  it — hard. 
There  is  no  universal  royal  road  to  success, 
but  to  the  great  mass  of  men  the  good  old- 
fashioned  road  is  open — the  road  of  solid 
hard  work.  The  photographer  must  set 
his  mind  to  work,  first  to  increase  his  turn- 
over— certainly  by  means  of  more  business 
and,  if  possible,  by  means  of  better  prices. 
He  must  not  wait  for  work  to  come  to 
him  ;  he  must  hunt  after  the  work. 

How  ?  There  are  many  ways,  and  I  will 
give  a  few,  which  I  have  seen  used  by  men 
in  this  district.  If  he  wants  more  ideas  he 
will  get  them  in  bulk  if  he  likes  to  run 
through  his  numbers  of  the  Magazine  for 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  A  night  or  two 
ago  I  spent  in  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  Magazine,  and  was  struck  by  the  evi- 
dent sympathy  which  the  editor  has  with 
the  struggling  man.     It  seems  to  be  a  mis- 


sion with  him.  Page  after  page  describing 
some  specialty  or  urging  some  action,  all 
to  encourage  greater  effort.  Would  that 
the  lessons  were  more  often  profited  by. 

The  photographer  must  hunt  after  the 
work — ^he  must  advertise.  Now  one  of 
the  commonest  ways  of  advertising  is 
through  printer's  ink,  and  so  I  will  treat 
of  this  first.  I  will  not  tell  how  to  draw 
up  a  circular  or  how  to  word  a  newspaper 
ad.  because  this  has  already  been  well 
done  by  other  writers  in  these  pages.* 

Printed  advertising  can  easily  swallow 
much  money,  and  sometimes  without  a 
cent  of  return.  The  end  of  advertising  is 
not  to  get  the  facts  in  print,  but  to  get  the 
facts  seen  in  the  proper  quarter.  The  local 
newspaper  will  insert  an  advertisement  for 
three  months  and  will  print  looo  circu- 
lars at  a  reasonable  rate.  The  editor  is 
not  in  business  for  his  health,  and  yet  you 
can  probably  arrange  a  part  trade  with 
him.  Call  and  see  him,  and  he  or  his 
family  may  give  you  a  sitting  for  part  pay. 
He  never  thought  of  coming  to  be  pho- 
tographed— he's  busy,  and  your  name  has 
not  been  worrying  him  any,  but  now  that 
he  can  get  it  done  without  paying  the  cash 
— ^and  perhaps  with  a  dollar  or  two  in  his 
favor,  the  odds  are  he  will  come.  If  so, 
make  friends  with  him  and  get  him  to 
make  some  mention  that  you  have  taken 
his  photograph.  That  will  appear  in  the 
reading  part  of  the  paper  and  be  seen  by 
those  who  skip  the  ads.  When  you  get 
your  circulars  (which  should  have  been  well 
thought  out  as  to  the  words)  see  that  one 
goes  into  every  house  in  the  place.  When 
your  advertisement  runs  out  at  the  end  of 
three  months  it  will  be  hard  luck  if  you 
have  not  made  a  few  extra  negatives  on 
the  strength  of  it,  enough  to  pay  for  a  re- 
peat of  it  and  of  the  circular  effort.  Ad- 
vertising need  not  be  expensive.  Of 
course,  two  dollars  will  bring  in  more  re- 
turns than  one,  if  both  sums  are  laid  out 
equally  well.  But  advertising  should  be 
steady.  So  repeat  the  circular  effort  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  and  again — and 
again. 

There  is  money  to  be  made  by  an  intel- 
ligent anticipation  of  events,  or  watching 

•See  "Advertising  Suggestions,"  January.  1899, 
and  the  papers  on  "  Advertising"  now  appearing. 
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of  events.  If  a  man  invests  in  a  new  horse 
and  buggy,  he's  very  likely  proud  of  it. 
Write  him,  or  see  him  and  suggest  that  he 
be  photographed  with  his  new  rig.  A 
good  percentage  of  these  attempts  will 
prove  successful,  and  where  no  order 
comes  of  it,  be  assured  that  your  name  will 
be  favorably  remembered  so  that  the  effort 
may  bear  fruit  in  the  future.  The  church 
minister  often  changes  every  year  or  two, 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  few  dollars  in  pho- 
tographs of  him  and  his  church.  People 
are  always  being  married.  Cannot  you  at 
least  get  an  order  for  a  5x7^  group? 
I  know  a  little  town  with  one  resident 
photographer.  Every  year  a  man  comes 
five  miles  and  takes  a  photograph  **on 
spec."  of  the  classes  at  the  school.  There 
are  three  classes.  He  photographs  them 
separately,  on  a  5  x  7  j^,  mounts  on  a  large 
mount  and  sells  the  pictures  for  25  cents 
each.  There  is  not  much  in  it  perhaps, 
and  yet  it  pays  a  man  to  come  from  the 
next  town.  He  is  not  as  sleepy  as  the 
man  on  the  spot. 

This  business  of  photography  outside  the 
studio — ^business  which  must  be  made — 
will  make  the  difference  sometimes  be- 
tween comfort  and  starvation.  Learn  to 
photograph  a  house,  inside  as  well  as  out, 
and  don't  be  afraid  of  pushing  business. 
A  snowball  gets  nowhere  when  it  is  left 
alone,  but  when  pushed  along  it  takes  up 
weight  at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  photographer  should  do  all  in  his 
power  to  let  his  studio  be  attractive.  If 
he  has  a  show  window,  let  it  be  clean  and 
well  arranged  and  often  re-set.  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a  few 
pictures  from  some  better  known  and  more 
successful  man — say  some  officer  of  the 
State  Association  who  has  had  his  pictures 
framed  for  the  convention  ?  Get  a  little 
exhibition  together,  and  when  it  is  there 
advertise  it  so  that  the  people  come  to  it. 
There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  for  peo- 
ple who  can  afford  it  to  go  away  from 
home  for  their  photographs.  They  have 
a  theory  that  the  bigger  the  city  the  better 
the  work.  A  few  years  ago  when  I  visited 
New  York  a  well-known  photographer  told 
me  that  he  had  quite  an  extensive  business 
with  people  who  lived  up  State — anywhere 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  Now  in 
that  section  of  the  country  you  can  obtain 


photographs  equal  to  anything  in  New 
York,  and  yet  the  folks  persist  in  going  to 
the  larger  place  to  the  detriment  of  their 
own  townsfolk.  This  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  There  is  in  every  place  a  better  class 
of  trade,  small,  no  doubt,  but  a  paying 
trade,  and  one  which  the  photographer 
cannot  afford  to  let  slip.  The  photog- 
rapher should  at  least  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  a  good  printing  paper.  Many  photog- 
raphers who  use  aristo  paper  have  no  no- 
tion of  how  to  get  at  all  the  beauty  there 
is  in  it.  He  should  learn  to  work  platinum 
paper ;  he  may  even  invest  in  the  few 
necessaries  and  the  much  care  required  for 
successful  carbon  printing.  But  by  care- 
ful work  and  by  the  judicious  introduction 
from  time  to  time  of  new  specialties  he 
should  make  an  effort  to  keep  this  trade  at 
home. 

There  is  one  branch  of  work  which  every 
photographer  ought  to  know,  but  which 
seems  to  be  foreign  to  some  of  them. 
Bromide  work,  and  especially  bromide  en- 
largements, if  well  done  (nothing  is  worse 
than  a  badly  made  enlargement)  should 
draw  a  steady  little  stream  for  birthday 
presents,  or  for  remembrances  of  those  who 
are  dead.  There  is  business  in  this  line, 
and  it  will  help  toward  the  supplying  of 
frames.  However  small  a  town  may  be 
there  are  at  least  a  few  amateurs  who  don't 
know  how  to  handle  their  plates  or  films 
after  exposure.  This  business,  in  spite  of 
what  some  may  say,  is  worth  looking  after. 
Some  photographers  still  cling  to  the  old 
objections  to  the  amateur.  But  if  they 
don't  make  money  out  of  him  the  drug- 
gist next  door  will.  The  dealing  with 
amateurs  may  lead  to  handling  supplies — 
but  that  is  a  question  I  won't  talk  about. 

All  this  seems  to  suggest  a  great  deal  of 
work,  but  it  is  only  by  a  good  deal  of 
hustling  that  the  photographer  in  the  small 
place  can  do  more  than  get  a  bare  living. 
If  he  objects  to  hustling,  he  can  of  course 
vegetate  in  respectable  semi -starvation. 
But  he  cannot  reasonably  complain  until 
he  has  honestly  worked  every  expedient. 

What  about  the  man  who  tries  all  this, 
and  succeeds  as  many  have  done?  Must 
he  move  to  a  larger  town ;  should  he  go 
to  some  great  city?  Such  a  step  is  a 
serious  one,  and  should  have  a  good  many 
pipes  smoked  over  it.     Let  him  first  join 
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the  State  Convention  and  see  what  he  can 
do  there.  But  the  man  who  makes  him- 
self so  strong  in  a  small  place  that  he  can 


laugh  at  competition  is  often  better  off 
than  the  man  who  boldly  challenges  the 
anxieties  of  a  large  city. 


THE  FIGURE  IN  PORTRAITURE. 


BY    *' OPERATOR.' 


There  has  been  a  natural  revulsion  in 
the  past  against  the  full  length  figure  in 
photography.  The  inevitable  turn  of  fash- 
ion is  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  this, 
but  additional  impetus  was  given  by  the 
fact  that  the  figure,  as  usually  portrayed, 
was  wofully  archaic  and  somewhat  wooden. 
It  seems  equally  certain  that  there  will  in 
the  near  future  be  a  similar  change  toward 
the  figure.  Our  professional  photography 
has  made  real  advances  during  the  past  seven 
years,  and  yet  it  seems  at  times  as  though 
the  effort  toward  art  has  been  away  from 
the  first  requirements  of  good  portraiture. 
For  in  photographic  portraiture  the  great 
thing  is  to  obtain  the  expression  of  char- 
acter of  the  sitter — the  likeness  not  only 
of  the  features  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  mind.  And  there  has  been  so  much 
striving  after  delicate  or  clear  lightings  and 
subtle  modelling  that  the  likeness  tends  to 
become  in  a  measure  subsidiary.  The  pho- 
tograph is  more  interesting  as  a  picture, 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  original, 
but  the  friends  of  the  sitter  have  a  secret 
feeling  that  this  likeness  might  be  better. 

The  bust  portrait,  in  short,  has  been  so 
overdone  that  the  public  begins  to  tire  of 
it,  and  the  photographer  who  comes  to 
tempt  with  good  full-length  work  will  reap 
money.  Not  the  full-length  woodenness 
of  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  but  the  beautiful 
work  such  as  we  see  in  Wilson's  from  the 
studio  of  Frank  G.  Schumacher,  D.  D. 
Spellman,  and  others.  And  the  full  length 
should  be  chosen  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
novelty,  but  because  with  many  persons 
character  may  be  best  expressed  by  full 
length.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  where 
the  character  is  best  rendered  by  the  face 
alone,  or  sometimes  by  half  or  three- 
quarter  length,  bringing  in  the  hands. 

Looked  back  upon  from  say  1920,  much 
of  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  will  look 
as  quaint  as  does  the  work  of  the  60 's  to- 
day.    And  among  the  much  quaint  work 


of  thirty- five  years  ago,  in  which  we  ad- 
mire technical  quality  and  permanence  of 
printing  process,  we  find  many  delightful 
figures,  carte-de-visite  in  size,  and  usually 
simple  and  dignified  in  pose,  which  are 
pleasing  at  any  time.  When  we  find  an 
old  print  giving  us  this  pleasure  we  may 
conclude  that  it  has  a  touch  of  art,  as  dis- 
tinct from  either  photography  or  fashion, 
and  so  may  study  it  for  some  hints  con- 
tained in  it. 

The  movement  toward  *  *  bust ' '  photog- 
raphy was  an  admirable  one,  both  from 
business  and  artistic  points ;  but  now  that 
it  has  been  overdone  there  is  room  for  a 
discriminating  movement  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

The  successful  treatment  of  a  full  length 
figure  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 
Photographers  who  doubt  this  should  recall 
their  attempts  to  do  justice  to  a  bride. 
What  a  bugbear  that  train  so  often  is. 
With  ladies  full  lengths  are  often  neces- 
sary— it  will  not  do  to  trim  off  an  inch  of 
a  beautiful  dre^.  With  men  it  is  often  more 
satisfactory  to  take  a  half  or  three-quarter 
length.  The  few  hints  which  I  give  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  have  few  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  what  others  are  doing  in 
photography — though  I  hope  such  men 
are  becoming  fewer  every  year,  for  every 
year  the  facilities  for  attending  some  one  or 
other  convention  are  becoming  greater. 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  figure  photog- 
raphy has,  in  spite  of  what  I  have  said  in 
disparagement  of  *  *  nine  or  ten  years  ago, ' ' 
an  honorable  past  record.  In  Daguerre's 
day  it  was  usual,  I  believe,  to  photograph 
the  head  in  preference  to  full  figure,  but 
with  the  student  of  the  carte-de-visite  the 
figure  came  into  prominence.  There  were, 
indeed,  at  first  but  two  popular  forms  of 
carte,  a  full  length  and  a  small  vignetted 
head.  Many  of  these  were  pictures  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  leading 
men  of  the  early  collodion  days  were  often 
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artists  of  the  brush — many  of  them  minia- 
ture painters — before  learning  photogra- 
phy. These  men  charged  dollars  per  print, 
and  made  their  work  worth  it  by  portray- 
ing their  sitters  at  their  best^-exquisite 
often  in  pose  and  line.  The  downfall 
began  when  cheap  men  began  offering 
cartes  in  dozens  at  a  commercial  rate.  The 
large  head  on  a  carte-de-visite  was  unknown 
to  the  earlier  portraitists,  and  came  into 
being  because  some  photographers  had 
photographs  of  celebrities  in  larger  sizes. 
The  sale  of  these  fell  off  when  cartes 
came  in,  and  the  photographers  hit  on  the 
ingenious  expedient  of  printing  the  heads 
only  from  the  larger  negatives  and  selling 
them  as  cartes. 

With  the  advent  of  "commercial"  pho- 
tography the  full  length  fell  on  evil  days. 
And  the  one  principal  evil  was  the  ques- 
tion of  pose.  Photographers  had  one  or 
two  set  ideas,  and  these  were  about  as  un- 
alterable as  the  plush  upholstered  chair  or 
the  pillow.  Who  does  not  know  that 
hideous  pose,  a.  d.  1850,  or  thereabouts, 
a  standing  figure.  One  elbow  x)r  hand 
rests  on  the  top  of  a  pillar ;  the  hand  of 
the  other  arm  rests  on  the  hip ;  one  leg 
upright  carrying  the  weight,  the  other 
crossing  it  to  make  a  printer's  figure  4, 
and  just  resting  the  toe  on  the  ground.  Or 
there  was  the  pose  of  a  seated  man  directly 
facing  the  camera  as  though  the  buttons  of 
his  waistcoat  formed  a  central  line  on  which 
to  equally  balance  the  two  sides  of  the  pic- 
ture. One  open  palm  rested  on  a  thigh ; 
the  elbow  of  the  other  arm  rested  on  a 
small  table,  over  the  edge  of  which  the 
hand  hung  limp.  There  are  sufficient  ex- 
amples of  the  evils  of  set  poses.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  average  man  of  to- 
day is  a  little  inclined  to  be  symmetrical  in 
his  attire,  but  this  only  the  more  shows  that 
the  photographer  need  not  emphasize  this 
symmetry.  And  here  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess— that**' no  pose'*  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  pose  must  not  be  to  a  prearranged 
formula,  but  to  the  natural  attitude  of  the 
man.  Stand  a  man  erect  before  the  camera, 
and  he  stiffens  both  knees  and  straightens 
himself.  Let  him  stand  at  unconscious 
ease,  and  one  knee  is  relaxed,  for  a  man 
when  resting  usually  throws  the  bulk  of  his 
weight  into  one  leg.     Let  the  man — he  is 


naturally  sufficiently  awkward — fall  into  his 
most  comfortable  attitude.  To  take  him 
just  as  he  is  will  be  a  less  failure  than  to 
take  him  as  a  ramrod.  But  the  photogra- 
pher should  have  the  eye  to  see  where  the 
faults  of  pose  are,  and  to  be  able  to  suggest 
necessary  slight  alterations  without  going 
through  a  sort  of  rehearsal.  For  any  hand- 
ling of  the  model — turning  the  head,  placing 
a  hand  in  position,  etc. — tends  to  render 
him  unduly  conscious  and,  therefore,  stiff. 
There  should  be  a  measure  of  variety  in  the 
figure.  Do  not  let  the  head  and  the  hands 
form  an  isosceles  triangle,  and  usually  the 
head  and  the  body  should  not  face  in  ex- 
actly the  same  direction.  If  the  figure  is 
full  front,  the  face  may  be  three-  quarter ; 
but  there  must  be  no  unnatural  stiffness  in 
the  turn  of  the  neck.  And  remember  that 
it  is  seldom,  in  real  life,  that  a  man  leans 
with  his  arm  against  a  pillar  or  across  the 
back  of  a  chair.  He  may,  indeed,  lounge 
with  his  back  against  a  wall,  but  such  a 
pose  will  scarcely  look  dignified  in  por- 
traiture. 

When  we  turn  from  man  to  the  great 
upholder  of  photography  we  meet  a  fresh 
and,  in  some  respects,  an  easier  problem. 
Man's  dress  is  usually  chosen  pHmarily 
for  utility,  and  when  he  does  indulge  any 
*' pride  of  appearance"  beyond  the  cus- 
tomary correctness  of  cut  and  general  neat- 
ness, it  is  not  in  a  direction  which  will  help 
the  camera.  With  woman  it  is  different. 
Among  her  many  missions  the  mission  of 
being  beautiful  has  an  honorable  position, 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  face  and  figure, 
but  also  to  apparel.  Indeed,  many  photo- 
graphs are  taken  in  order  to  record  a  hand- 
some dress.  There  is  a  natural  grace  in 
every  movement  of  some  women,  which 
almost  prevents  possibility  of  failure — at 
least  as  far  as  pose  is  concerned.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  any  dogmatic  rules  of  pose. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  note  the  words  of 
a  very  able  portraitist — the  late  H.  P.  Rob- 
inson :  '  *  A  general  rule  might  be  given  in 
very  few  words.  Make  your  pose  very 
simple,  but  avoid  the  *  front  elevation '  or 
*  profile  section  *  effect,  to  do  which  you 
must  get  variety  in  the  lines  of  the  figure, 
but  in  so  doing  avoid  the  twists  and  con- 
tortions so  much  affected  by  some  photog- 
raphers." As  a  general  statement  this 
advice  is  good,  but  some  of  the  most  suc- 
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cessful  portraits  of  women  have  been  in 
just  the  very  poses  which  are  here  con- 
demned. Considering  that  a  woman's 
dress  and  figure  offer  such  possibilities  to 
the  photographer,  it  is  strange  that  we  see 
so  very  many  photographs  which  are  spoilt 
by  some  easily  avoidable  and  obvious  de- 
fects. We  usually  court  failure  if  we  en- 
deavor to  get  too  much  tense  pose  in  the 
sitter,  and  achieve  a  measure  of  success  if 
we  can  get  a  suggestion  of  motion  or  of 
some  occupation.  Man's  occupation — 
photographically — seems  to  be  limited  to 
reading  or  smoking — few  photographers 
are  quite  successful  with  the  pipe  or  cigar- 
ette— ^but  to  the  woman  many  slight  actions 
seem  open.  She  may  play  with  her  fan, 
or  she  may  turn  the  leaves  of  a  book,  or 
pull  on  her  glove,  or  gather  her  dress  in 
one  hand,  as  though  in  the  act  of  turning. 
A  score  of  little  suggestions  of  arrested 
motion    are    possible;     or    many    restful 


poses  are  possible.  Let  the  pose  be 
founded  on  a  natural — ^and,  if  possible, 
characteristic — attitude,  and  do  not  let  it  be 
too  strained.  This  subject  is  too  long  and 
important  to  be  treated  here  more  fully 
than  in  this  suggestive  manner.  To  handle 
it  fully  would  require  a  book. 

With  the  woman  we  must  class  girls  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  or  upward.  In  taking 
these  "young  women'*  a  full  length  is 
often  better  than  three-quarter  length  in 
that  the  length  of  the  dress  is  often  a  good 
guide  to  the  age.  In  the  photographing 
of  children  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  a  minimum  of  pose.  To  quote 
again:  "There  can  be  very  little  posing 
of  a  young  child  ;  you  must  do,  not  what 
you  would,  but  what  the  child  will  allow." 
Happy  is  the  photographer  who  has  learnt 
this  lesson  and  to  whom  the  child  will 
reveal  himself  in  his  fullest  winsomeness, 
without  attempt  at  pose. 


VELOX. 


BY   W.    E.    A.    DRINKWATER. 


PART   I. 

During  the  summer  months  such  a  pro- 
cess as  Velox  printing  is,  naturally,  over- 
looked by  the  majority  of  photographers. 
In  fact,  all  spare  time  is  usually  occupied 
in  negative-making  rather  than  printing, 
with  just  an  occasional  rough  proof  made 
on  print-out  paper  in  the  quick  summer 
light.  But  the  advent  of  shorter  days  and 
longer  evenings  makes  one  look  around  for 
a  quick,  clean,  effective,  adaptable  and 
permanent  method  of  making  use  of  the 
negatives  which  constitute  our  summer 
haul.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  Velox  paper  as  a  printing 
process  which  fulfils  all  these  require- 
ments. 

As  to  speedy  it  occupies  a  place  some- 
what on  the  level  with  bromide  paper, 
without  its  great  drawback — confinement 
in  a  stuffy,  dark  room.  While  the  ex- 
posures themselves  are  somewhat  longer 
with  Velox  than  with  bromide  papers,  the 
development  is  so  much  more  rapid  that 
the  time  lost  in  one  direction  is  gained  in 
the    other,  especially  when   advantage  is 


taken  of  the  power  of  developing  one  print 
while  another  is  exposing,  and  in  the 
same  bright  light,  too — not  an  unimpor- 
tant item  when  comfort  is  considered.  In 
fact,  taking  all  things  into  account,  to  an 
individual  working  single-handed,  Velox 
is,  probably,  even  speedier  than  bromide 
paper,  and  thus  easily  takes  first  place  of 
all  processes  for  rapidity  of  print  produc- 
tion ;  hence  it  is  peculiarly  the  process  for 
the  amateur  busy  during  the  day  and  fol- 
lowing his  lonely  hobby  during  the  even- 
ings. 

Cleanliness  and  Velox  printing  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  synonymous  terms.  A 
dirty,  sloppy  worker  will  not  get  good  re- 
sults by  this  means,  and  the  whole  process 
is  so  clean  in  its  method  that  one  may 
safely  turn  up  the  table  cloth  in  the  dining- 
room  and  conduct  all  operations  (prior  to 
the  final  washing)  there  without  fear  of 
rebuke  from  the  lady  of  the  house.  Rather 
will  she  be  pleased  that  she  can  have  your 
company  and  conversation  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  lonely,  mopy  evening,  varied  only 
by  occasional  distant  grumblings  from  the 
dark  room  under  the  stairs. 
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The  effectiveness  of  Velox  prints  scarcely 
needs  emphasizing.  By  ordinary  exposure 
and  development,  a  color  is  produced 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  results  of 
bromide  paper  and  platinotype,  but  with 
differences.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of 
that  sunk-in  appearance  that  is  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  platinotype,  and,  when 
compared  with  bromides,  Velox  prints  have 
a  snap  about  them  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
process,  and  clear  high  lights  without  loss 
of  shadow  detail.  This  is,  probably,  due 
to  the  fact  that  Velox  is  not,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  merely  a  slow  variety  of 
bromide  paper,  but  is,  in  reality,  a  chloro- 
bromide  paper,  and  the  results  are  dis- 
tinctly richer  throughout  their  gradations 
than  in  a  pure  bromide  paper.  For  special 
effects,  too,  the  manufacturers  seem  to 
have  had  an  eye  to  every  requirement  that 
the  photographer  can  think  of.  We  can 
buy  the  paper  with  any  surface  we  may 
desire — ^glossy,  matt,  half-matt  and  rough. 
Some  of  them  are  also  coated  on  extra 
stout  paper,  so  as  to  dispense  with  mount- 
ing, and  even  post -cards  are  obtainable 
ready  prepared  to  enable  one  to  fall  in 
with  the  fashion  of  the  moment. 

Its  adaptability  is  a  point  that  is  fre- 
quently forgotten.  Amateur  photogra- 
phers, and  even  professionals,  do  not  turn 
out  negatives  with  machine-like  regularity 
that  are  all  just  alike  in  printing  power. 
Further  than  that,  if  they  are  striving  for 
good  and  artistic  results,  they  do  not  wish 
to  do  so,  for  the  type  of  negative  suitable 
to  one  class  of  subjects  is  utterly  unsuited 
to  another  class.  In  print-out  paper  print- 
ing (with  very  few  exceptions)  there  is 
not  much  scope  for  making  bright  prints 
from  a  slightly  over-exposed  and  thin 
negative,  and  vice  versa.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  all  other  processes,  except,  per- 
haps, carbon,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
even  that  process  gives  much  more  range 
than  is  obtainable  with  the  two  grades  of 
Velox.  Even  then  it  is  only  attained  by 
a  complete  alteration  of  the  sensitizing 
bath.  If  the  cool,  black  color  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  using  Velox  is 
deemed  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  the 
color  is  easily  modified  by  subsequent  ton- 
ing, and  (but  this  is  in  strict  confidence) 
a  print  that  is  not  a  success  as  a  black, 
but  has  an  ugly  tendency  toward  browny- 


green,  will  emerge  from  the  toning  bath 
able  to  hold  up  its  head  without  shame 
among  its  purer  (black)  fellow-prints. 

Permanence.  This  is  the  most  debata- 
ble point.  The  manufacturers  claim  that 
Velox  prints  are  permanent,  and,  looking 
carefully  into  the  matter,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  statement  is  cor- 
rect, although  time  alone  can  conclusively 
prove  it.  To  use  the  term  in  its  absolute 
sense,  of  course,  no  prints  on  paper,  by 
any  process,  are  permanent,  because  the 
paper  support  is  impermanent.  The  term 
can,  therefore,  only  be  used  comparatively. 
It  is  usual  to  describe  carbon  and  platino- 
type as  the  only  permanent  processes,  and, 
if  a  claim  can  be  established  for  Velox 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  two,  it  will  be 
equally  worthy  of  the  term  permanent. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  deteriorated  carbon 
print?  I  have — scores  of  them.  Theo- 
retically, the  image  is  composed  of  pure 
carbon  in  pure,  insoluble  gelatine,  there- 
fore quite  unaffected  by  the  ravages  of 
time  and  atmosphere ;  but  pure  gelatine  is 
a  thing  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  I  repeat,  I 
have  seen  scores  of  carbon  prints  which 
show  a  yellowing  in  the  high  lights,  due 
to  some  probably  unknown  action  in  the 
gelatine  or  the  paper  support,  and  the 
same  thing  occurs  (from  a  different  cause) 
in  some  platinotypes.  The  captious  critic 
says  this  is  not  fading  of  the  image,  which 
remains  unimpaired.  Granted,  only  please 
apply  the  same  charitable  argument  when 
criticising  a  Velox  print.  Now,  compare 
the  three  processes,  supposing  in  each  case 
a  perfect  print,  conscientiously  made.  A 
platinotype  is  composed  of  pure  platinum 
on,  or  in,  pure  paper;  a  carbon  print, 
pure  carbon  in  pure  gelatine  on  pure  pa- 
per ;  and  a  Velox  print,  pure  silver  in 
pure  gelatine  (much  less  of  it,  though,  than 
in  a  carbon  print)  on  pure  paper.  Tak- 
ing all  things  into  consideration,  there  is 
not  much  to  choose  between  them,  because, 
if  platinum  is  in  itself  less  amenable  to 
alteration  by  the  effects  of  atmosphere 
than  is  silver,  the  print,  as  a  whole,  has 
the  compensating  disadvantage  that  the 
paper  itself  has  no  protection  whatever,  as 
the  slight  arrowroot  sizing  is  completely 
destroyed  in  the  acid  baths  \  and  while 
pure  carbon  (if  such  is  the  ingredient  form- 
ing the  image  of  a  carbon  print)  is  a  more 
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stable  material  than  the  pure  silver  of  a 
developed  Velox  print,  there  is  also  to  be 
considered  that  there  is  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  gelatine  present  to  attract  the 
noxious  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  whereas 
the  gelatine  in  a  Velox  print  is  only  just 
sufficient  to  carry  the  molecules  of  silver 
and  prevent  them  from  tarnishing,  being 
almost  a  mere  sizing  to  the  paper.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  I  should  say  that  a  properly- 
executed  Velox  print  had  just  as  long  a 
lease  of  life  as  a  carbon  or  platinotype 
made  in  the  same  conscientious  way. 
From  my  own  practical  knowledge,  I  can 


say  that  I  have  made  prints  by  both  the 
so-called  permanent  processes  which  have 
lost  their  pristine  purity  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  (although  not  to  any  alarming 
extent),  while  I  have  never  yet  seen  a 
print  on  Velox  which  was  good  in  color 
and  free  from  stain  when  first  made  which 
has  since  deteriorated. 

In  a  further  article  I  propose  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  chief  points  in  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  paper. — The  Photo- 
graphic News, 

(To  b€  continued.) 
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The  Photographers^  Association  of  Wis- 
consin, The  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Association  met  at  Milwaukee  some  weeks 
ago,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Sixth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  W.  at 
Milwaukee  on  March  ii,  12,  and  13,  1902, 
and  that  it  shall  be  called  the  Wisconsin 
Educational  Convention. 

After  careful  deliberation  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  Association  shall 
offer  no  prizes,  but  shall  make  the  educa- 
tion of  its  members  the  principal  object  of 
this  convention. 

In  all  conventions  of  the  past  he  who 
returned  to  his  work  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  added  knowledge,  newest  ideas, 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  most  earnest  de- 
sire to  make  better  pictures,  has  been  the 
winner  of  the  most  valuable  prize,  regard- 
less of  medals  or  trophies  won  or  lost.  In 
this  age  of  progress  and  the  advancement 
of  all  the  professions,  education  is  the 
prime  factor. 

The  Wisconsin  Association  has  been,  al- 
most from  its  organization,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing State  associations,  and  it  will  be  our 
pride  to  keep  well  to  the  front  and  make 
our  sixth  annual  convention  the  best  ever 
held  by  each  member  sending  in  some  of 
his  best  work  for  comparison  with  that  of 
his  fellow  craftsmen. 

There  will  be  one  class  especially  for 
public  criticism,  and  those  wishing  their 
work  to  be  hung  in  this  class  should  mark 
their  application  and  exhibit  **  Criticism 
Class. ' '  Work  in  the  general  exhibit  will 
not  be  publicly  criticised  except  with  the 


consent  of  the  exhibitor.  Pictures  may  be 
framed  or  sent  without  frames,  but  are  pre- 
ferred in  frames  without  glass.  Pictures 
may  be  any  size,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  ex- 
hibitor. All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Exhibits  by  March  8th, 
at  5  P.  M.  Those  received  later  may  not 
be  given  space.  Start  them  on  time,  and 
they  will  be  received  on  time  and  get 
proper  attention. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  have  complimentary  exhibits 
from  some  of  the  leading  photographers  of 
America. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  J.  W.  Bandtel,  1103  Cherry 
street,  Milwaukee. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of  Kan- 
sas has  elected  its  officers  for  the  year  as 
follows : 

President,  G.  A.  Streeter,  Junction  City. 

First  Vice-President,  F.  A.  Loomis,  Em- 
poria. 

Second  Vice-President,  G.  F.  Dresser, 
Winfield. 

Secretary,  S.  Hirst,  Leavenworth. 

Treasurer,  P.  H.  Bauer,  Leavenworth. 

The  New  England  Convention  is  fixed 
to  be  held  at  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  August 
20th,  2ist  and  2 2d.  President  Charles  W. 
Hearn  has  given  us  advance  news  of  many 
most  interesting  features  in  preparation, 
but  we  are  not  yet  permitted  to  divulge 
the  details.  The  New  England  Associa- 
tion is  in  splendid  condition    financially 
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and  otherwise,  and  we  can  safely  promise 
those  who  attend  the  convention  a  profita- 
ble and  enjoyable  time. 

The  recent  mid-winter  dinner  of  the 
association,  held  January  17th,  was  a  bril- 
liant affair,  over  one  hundred  photogra- 
phers being  present. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Association  at 
its  recent  convention  elected  the  following 
officers : 

President,  A.  L.  Jackson,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

First  Vice-President,  A.  D.  Rogers, 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  F.  Plum- 
mer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Vice-President  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, E.  L.  Myers,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Vice-President  for  the  State  of  Idaho, 
Henry  Erickson,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Vice-President  for  the  State  of  Oregon, 
Charles  Butterworth,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  selected  as  the  lo- 
cation for  the  convention  of  1902. 

The  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation has  elected  the  following  board  of 
officers  for  1902,  selecting  Danville,  Va., 


as  the  place  for  the  next  convention. 
The  date  for  the  latter  has  not  yet  been 
fixed: 

President,  C.  P.  Wharton,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

First  Vice-President,  C.  E.  Cheyne, 
Hampton,  Va. 

Second  Vice-President,  S.  L.  Alderman, 
Greenburg,  N.  C. 

Third  Vice-President,  A.  Homier,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Secretary,  C.  W.  Enstler,  Danville,  Va. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Walter  Holliday, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Treasurer,  R.  W.  Holsinger,  Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

The  Photographers*  Association  of  Texas 
selected  San  Antonio  as  the  location  of  the 
1902  convention,  and  has  appointed  its 
officers  as  follows : 

President,  Frank  Leffler,  Fort  Worth. 

First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Brock,  San 
Antonio. 

Second  Vice-President,  A.  H.  Blanch- 
ard,  Hillsboro. 

Third  Vice-President,  L.  T.  Powell, 
Beeville. 

Secretary,  M.  L.  Sanders,  Waco. 

Treasurer,  Bert  Williams,  Denton. 

The  convention  date  is  not  yet  fixed. 
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BY   E.    SANGER   SHEPHERD. 


[We  have  not  published  any  considera- 
ble amount  of  reading  matter  bearing  on 
color  photography  of  late.  The  cause  is 
simple.  There  has  not  been  any  develop- 
ment of  unusual  interest  in  that  branch 
of  photographic  work.  The  lecture  re- 
printed below,  given  before  the  London 
Camera  Club,  seems  to  warrant  the  space 
it  requires,  as  giving  a  profitable  summary 
of  the  results  achieved  by  Mr.  Sanger 
Shepherd  in  his  practical  method.  The 
appliances  and  materials  requisite  for  this 
process  are  obtainable  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  we  hope  will  be  introduced  on 
this  side  in  due  time.  Meanwhile  the  new 
Carbutt  polychromatic  plate  and  color  filter 
system  provides  a  ready  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  color  records  necessary. — Ed. 
W.  P.  M.] 


I  want  to  explain,  to  some  extent  rather 
fully,  the  theory  and  basis  upon  which  the 
photography  of  color  depends.  This  after- 
noon I  went  to  Gray's  Inn  to  pick  out  a 
number  of  slides  to  show  here  to-night. 
Mr.  F.  Seyton  Scott  looked  through  those 
I  had  selected,  with  the  result  that  (owing 
to  the  very  great  respect  I  have  of  Mr. 
Scott's  opinion)  a  large  number  of  those 
slides  have  been  eliminated. 

Color  photography  has  now  become  a 
practical  thing,  and  Mr.  Scott  thought  that 
I  should  show  you  what  other  people  have 
done  rather  thAn  what  I  have  done. 
Various  companies  have  been  started  in 
connection  with  color  photography,  and 
among  those  that  remain  only  two  are  worth 
our  consideration.  One  is  the  very  beauti- 
ful process  based  upon  interference,  that  of 
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Professor  Lippmann,  of  which  a  few  ex- 
amples only  are  extant.  The  practical 
process  of  color  photography  is  derived 
from  the  Helmholtz  theory  of  trichromatic 
vision.  It  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  color  sensation  in  the  eye  is  produced 
by  mixtures  of  three  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
a  bright  red,  a  bright  green,  and  a  bright 
blue-violet,  and,  therefore,  aims  to  secure 
the  record  of  the  colors  of  the  objects  pho- 
tographed by  taking  photographs  through 
three-colored  screens.  Our  president,  Sir 
William  Abney,  has  completed,  within  the 
last  two  years,  the  graduation,  very  care- 
fully, of  the  spectrum  in  terms  of  luminos- 
ity, and  Sir  William's  paper  on  the  subject 
of  color  sensations  and  the  principles  of 
luminosity  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society.*'  By  devices 
worked  out  by  Captain  Abney  we  are  now 
able  to  produce  screens  which  yield  three 
negatives  corresponding  to  the  three  sensa- 
tions. From  these  three  negatives  we  make 
three  prints  which  are  printed  in  colors 
complementary  to  the  primary  colors, 
which,  when  mixed,  form  white  light. 
[Slide.]  Here  we  have  a  test  object  giving 
red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  black,  and  three 
monochromatic  pictures,  taken  respectively 
through  the  red  filter,  the  green  filter,  and 
the  violet  filter.  In  using  the  Cadett  spec- 
trum plate  there  would  be  a  deep  orange - 
red  filter,  a  yellowish-green,  and  a  good 
blue  from  the  blue-violet.  With  the  Ed- 
wards plate  these  screens  would  be  a  deep 
red,  a  bright  blue-green,  and  a  deep  blue- 
violet. 

To  come  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
process,  the  easiest  way  to  get  these  nega- 
tives is  by  a  device  similar  to  the  one  I 
have  here.  Attached  to  this  quarter-plate 
camera  we  have  a  repeating  back  which  is 
furnished  with  a  little  panel  corresponding 
to  the  dark  slide.  The  repeating  back  is 
furnished  with  a  little  focusing  screen.  The 
three-color  filters  are  fitted  in  the  frame 
which  is  attached  to  the  dark  slide  by  lugs 
at  the  end.  The  dark  slides  and  the  color 
filter  move  together.  When  light  passes 
through  the  thickness  of  glass  the  focus  is 
slightly  shortened. 

When  you  have  focused  upon  the  green 
glass  screen — having  focused  exactly  as  in 
the  ordinary  way — you  place  in  this  set  of 
color  filters,  the  double  dark  slide  being 


charged  with  plates ;  the  Cadett  spectrum 
is  the  most  sensitive  to  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  Dry  plates  are  inserted  in  the 
dark  slide  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  you 
make  the  first  exposure  through  the  red 
screen.  On  sliding  this  back  you  get  the 
green  filter  in  place  and  take  a  record  of 
the  green  parts  of  the  subject,  and  by 
sliding  still  further  you  get  the  blue  filter 
opposite  the  lens  and  take  a  record  of  the 
blue-violet  part  of  the  subject.  We  get 
then  three  negatives  which  are  practically 
perfect — like  those  of  the  object — ^but  they 
vary  in  density  according  to  the  colors  of 
the  objects  photographed. 

The  next  series  of  three  slides  (exhibit- 
ing) are  of  a  very  simple  subject — one  of 
Mellin's  posters.  This  (showing)  is  a  nega- 
tive taken  through  the  blue-violet  filter. 
You  will  notice  that  the  bricks  are  white, 
the  children's  dresses  are  both  white,  and 
the  background  at  the  top  is  opaque.  The 
next  slide  will  be  the  negative  taken  through 
the  green  filter.  There  you  see  the  dresses 
— one  is  opaque  and  the  other  transparent, 
the  bricks  are  opaque  and  the  background 
is  transparent.  The  next  is  a  negative 
taken  through  the  red  filter — here  the 
background  is  transparent,  the  bricks  are 
opaque,  and  both  dresses  are  opaque.  In 
this  positive  print  taken  through  the  red 
negative  both  dresses  are  transparent  and 
the  bricks  are  transparent — it  is  printed  in 
greenish-blue — a  minus  red  print. 

This  is  a  green  negative,  and  is  printed 
in  minus  green ;  that  is  to  say,  a  pigment 
which  contains  both  blue  and  red  in  the 
proper  proportions.  This  negative  taken 
through  the  blue-violet  filter  is  printed  in 
minus  blue  or  yellow,  the  color  which  trans- 
mits or  reflects  red  and  green.  If  we  super- 
pose these  three  prints  we  get  the  repro- 
duction of  the  original.  Before  showing 
you  a  number  of  these  prints  I  want  to  men- 
tion one  or  two  things  about  the  making 
of  the  color  prints.  Obviously  the  simplest 
method  would  be  a  colorless  carbon  print 
from  each  of  the  three  negatives — all  three 
on  one  plate,  measuring  8x3^^  inches. 
We  can  cut  them  up  with  scissors  and  stain 
them  with  dyes.  There  are,  however,  two 
objections  to  that  method  of  procedure. 
First,  the  prints  would  be  separated  by  two 
thicknesses  of  celluloid,  which  in  actual 
making  up  would  seriously  impair  the  defi- 
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nition,  because  the  blue-green  print  would 
not  be  as  sharp  as  a  silver  image.  It  is 
found  that  a  blue-violet  negative  almost 
always  holds  the  detail  of  the  picture. 
Very  few  subjects  are  suitable  for  treatment 
by  tie  carbon  process,  therefore  we  make 
a  print  from  the  red  filter  negative  by  re- 
placing the  silver  in  an  ordinary  lantern 
slide  by  an  iron  salt  just  of  the  correct 
shade.  This  is  developed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  we  get  a  black  image  as  usual  for 
a  lantern  slide.  This  is  placed  in  solution 
which  approximates  to  Prussian  blue  or 
Turnbuirs  blue,  but  the  compound  of 
TurnbulFs  blue  and  Prussian  blue  will  cut 
out  both  the  green  and  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum.  We  are  thus  able  to  get  what 
we  require — &  transparent  blue  image  which 
stops  out  the  red  and  leaves  the  green  and 
blue.  These  prints  from  the  filters  through 
the  green  and  blue-violet  are  made  together 
upon  a  strip  of  film  coated  with  a  gelatino- 
bromide  emulsion.  This  was  formerly  sent 
out  in  an  unsensitized  condition  ;  the  film, 
however,  is  now  sent  out  ready  for  use — 
it  is  sensitized  with  a  bichromate  salt. 

These  tissues  require  to  be  transferred, 
but  you  can  avoid  all  anxiety  about  the 
transferring  by  accurate  time  exposure, 
which  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  help 
of  an  actinometer.  You  then  get  a  relief 
in  gelatine  corresponding  to  the  two  nega- 
tives. This  relief  is  easily  visible  because 
of  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  emulsion ; 
bromide  of  silver  enables  the  image  to  be 
readily  seen,  and  it  prevents  the  light  from 
striking  through  the  thickness  of  gelatine. 
After  printing  and  developing,  the  tissue  is 
immersed  in  ordinary  hypo  solution,  and 
you  get  a  colorless  relief  in  gelatine.  This 
relief  is  then  dipped  in  the  pink  and  yellow 
solutions,  and  we  now  have  three  colored 
positives;  these  are  superposed,  and  we 
get  the  finished  results.  There  is  no  reason 
why  an  amateur  should  not  get  satisfactory 
results  at  once. 

The  glass  positive  that  we  print  on  an 
ordinary  lantern  plate  we  get  with  a  re- 
versed image,  and  as  the  other  two  images 
are  printed  through  the  film  we  take  a 
yellow  print  and  place  that  on  the  green - 
blue  print,  so  that  the  two  films  shall  be  in 
actual  contact.  '  If  we  place  these  two  to- 
gether the  three  prints  are  separated  by 
only   one    thickness   of    celluloid,    which 


amounts  to  nothing  in  the  lantern,  so  that 
the  three  prints  are  capable  of  giving  the 
finest  detail  which  can  be  obtained  from 
negatives. 

The  next  slide  shows  a  diagram  of  the 
three  primary  colors,  as  in  Mr.  Ives* 
process.  If  we  mix  green,  red,  and  blue 
light  we  get  white.  In  my  own  process 
we  are  working  from  white  to  black.  This 
diagram  represents  what  happens — where 
all  three  overlap  (in  the  centre)  we  get 
white  light. 

[Slide.]  Here  we  have  blue-green,  pink, 
and  yellow,  where  the  blue  and  green  over- 
lap we  get  blue-violet,  where  the  blue, 
green,  and  yellow  overlap  we  get  blue- 
green,  where  the  pink  and  yellow  overlap 
we  get  red,  whereas  in  the  centre,  where 
all  three  overlap,  we  get  black.  Three 
films  are  superposed,  and  it  would  seem  a 
question  of  making  the  sum  by  addition  or 
subtraction.  The  lecturer  then  showed  a 
number  of  colored  lantern  slides,  including 
a  picture  of  the  swfft  moth,  a  picture  of 
poppies  in  a  Japanese  jar  being  a  slide 
made  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  an  object  of 
stained  glass  made  by  Mr.  Howdill,  of 
Leeds,  effect  of  polarized  light,  sunset 
tints,  and  an  oil  painting.  In  reference  to 
a  slide  entitled  "  Guiana,'*  he  said  :  Some 
months  ago  Professor  Meldola  said  he  had 
to  give  a  lecture  on  mimetic  insects,  and 
wanted  a  lot  of  slides  for  illustration.  This 
slide,  which  is  one  of  the  series,  represents 
in  the  first  row  butterflies ;  in  the  second 
row,  moths.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in 
the  color  of  these  insects.  In  some  of  them 
that  I  photographed  wasps  and  harmless 
beetles,  which  imitated  the  wasp,  are  shown 
side  by  side.  The  insects  that  imitated  the 
wasp  were  protected,  and  multiplied  rap- 
idly. To  bring  out  such  facts  of  natural 
history  is  one  of  the  practical  uses  of  color 
photography. 

After  exhibiting  and  describing  a  large 
number  of  slides  the  lecturer  continued : 
So  far  we  have  only  considered  the  taking 
of  negatives  by  a  repeating  back.  Many 
people  feel  it  would  be  a  great  conveni- 
ence to  take  all  three  photographs  at  once. 
Some  fifteen  months  ago  I  patented  a 
method  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  which 
I  thought  would  prove  effectual.  For  vari- 
ous reasons  I  let  this  patent  rest  for  twelve 
months  before  doing  anything  with  it,  and 
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I  am  now  preparing  to  put  this  into  prac- 
tice. What  we  want  to  do  is  fo  obtain 
three  sets  of  negatives  practically  simulta- 
neously, so  that  if  a  body  should  move 
during  exposure  the  movement  should  be 
represented  in  all  three  pictures.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  reciprocating 
mirror.  We  arrange  three  plates  on  three 
sides  of  a  square,  one  on  each  side,  and 
we  wish  to  divert  the  images  some  three  or 
four  times  a  second.  If  now  we  have  a 
mirror  on  each  of  three  angle  plates  prop- 
erly arranged  upon  this  reciprocating  bar 
the  image  would  be  diverted  by  one  mirror 
to  the  right-hand  side.  At  the  bottom  is 
another  mirror,  which  would  divert  the 
image  to  this  side.  Fortunately  this  camera 
could  be  made  quite  easily,  and  great  ex- 
pense is  thus  obviated.     (Loud  cheers.) 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  sure  we  have  all 
listened  to  Mr.  Shepherd's  lecture,  and 
there  must  be  among  you  some  who  would 
like  to  make  remarks. 

Mr.  Smith-Williams  :  I  understood  that 
each  color-filter  required  a  different  length 
of  exposure.  How  would  you  get  over  that 
in  turning  from  one  thing  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd :  It  is  got  over  by  a  dif- 
ference in  the  aperture  of  the  opening 
which  comes  successively  opposite  to  each 
portion  of  the  lens;  practically  you  use 
three  stops.  In  taking  a  picture  with  the 
repeating  back  you  might  give  ten  seconds 
through  the  red  filter,  five  seconds  through 
the  green,  and  three  seconds  through  the 
blue.  In  the  reciprocating  mirror  that  is 
done  once  for  all  by  altering  the  aperture 
of  the  diaphragm. 

Captain  Hills,  R.E.  :  Is  the  relatio;i  be- 
tween the  three  exposures  exactly  the  same 
always,  so  that  when  the  adjustment  is 
made  that  relation  is  permanently  good  for 
all  sorts  of  lights  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd :  The  relative  exposure 
for  daylight  while  using  the  same  batch  of 
plates  might  remain  the  same  for  many 
months  together — a  new  batch  might  be 
more  or  less  sensitive  to  red.  It  is  very 
customary  with  workers  to  make  a  ratio 
negative  by  making  a  white  object — prefer- 
ably a  crumpled  sheet  of  white  blotting 
paper  ;  a  white  object  must  be  represented 
in  all  three  negatives  with  equal  density. 


Mr.  Inwards,  F.R.Met.S. :  Have  you 
tried  the  rainbow  ? 

Mr.  Shepherd:  I  have  two  or  three 
negatives  of  a  rainbow,  three  I  think,  which 
are  quite  satisfactory.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman :  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  have  had  an  extremely 
interesting  lecture.  I  think,  considering 
the  state  of  the  weather,  Mr.  Shepherd 
may  congratulate  himself  on  the  audience 
he  has  had.  The  time  is  coming  when 
amateurs  will  take  up  color  photography 
largely.  In  monochrome  we  cannot  repre- 
sent color  contrasts — here  we  have  only 
the  bare  bones  of  nature.  Color  photog- 
raphy has  a  grand  future.  Very  few  of 
you,  I  dare  say,  have  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme care  necessary  in  making  the  light 
filters.  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd 
with  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the 
luminosities  of  light  filters,  in  which  we 
have  to  follow  the  curves  of  the  color  sen- 
sations, and  to  do  that  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do  indeed.  The  Sanger  Shepherd 
process  is  elastic — if  you  have  a  fancy  for 
favoring  the  reds,  or  the  blues,  or  the 
greens,  you  can  do  so — you  have  only  to 
stain  one  film  more  than  another.  If  you 
want  to  represent  exactly  what  you  saw 
then  you  must  go  for  great  exactitude  of 
work.  An  amateur  can  produce  very  ex- 
cellent lantern  slides  in  color.  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  join  with  me  in  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  for  his  most 
admirable  lecture. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  cor- 
dial vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. — 
Camera  Club  Journal. 


Blocking  Out.  There  are  several  opaque 
substances  especially  manufactured  for  the 
use  of  those  who  wish  to  block  out  parts 
of  a  negative,  but  there  is  nothing  to  beat 
the  cheap  stick  of  Indian -ink,  such  as  can 
be  bought  for  5  cents.  Painted  onto  the 
gelatine  with  a  fine  brush,  it  will,  unless 
the  film  be  greasy,  answer  perfectly.  If 
the  ink  runs  at  all,  as  it  may  do  if  the  film 
has  been  fingered,  or  even  printed  from, 
the  negative  should  be  lightly  rubbed  with 
a  tuft  of  cotton  just  moistened  with  wood 
alcohol. 
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BY    R.    J.    CRAIG   ANNAN. 


It  is  frequently  found  that  it  is  the  com- 
monest things  in. life  regarding  which  we 
have  the  least  definite  knowledge.  The 
constant  familiarity  with  them  prevents  us 
inquiring  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
their  being,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  various  methods  of  engraving  are  less 
generally  understood  than  are  the  processes 
employed  in  the  practice  of  the  other 
graphic  arts,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  en- 
gravings are  much  more  frequently  brought 
under  our  notice  than  either  drawings  or 
paintings. 

We  can  all  recognize  readily  an  oil 
painting,  and  would  not  confuse  it  with  a 
water-color  drawing;  but  in  discussing 
prints  with  genuine  art -loving  people  I  find 
comparatively  few  who  can  discriminate 
between  an  etched  and  an  engraved  plate, 
or  who  could  tell,  for  example,  to  what 
class  of  engraving  the  print  now  upon  the 
screen  belongs.  You  will  recognize  it  as 
a  work  by  Albert  Durer,  and  you  can  readily 
appreciate  the  power  of  the  composition, 
the  characteristic  strength  of  the  drawing, 
and  the  exquisite  sentiment  conveyed  by 
it;  but  my  object  this  evening  is  to  en- 
deavor to  show  you  that  there  are  other 
points  of  interest  and  peculiar  beauties  in- 
'herent  in  each  kind  of  engraving,  to  appre- 
ciate which  it  is  necessary  that  the  observer 
should  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  method  by  which  each  has  been  pro- 
duced. 

As  I  have  said,  you  all  know  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  an  oil  painting  and 
a  water-color  drawing,  and  would  never 
dream  of  looking  for  the  qualities  in  the 
one  which  you  would  naturally  expect  to 
find  in  the  other ;  but  it  is  quite  a  frequent 
occurrence  to  hear  a  pen-and-ink  drawing 
spoken  of  as  an  etching,  which  is  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  an  etching  are  as  yet  entirely  hidden 
from  the  speaker,  owing,  in  all  probability, 
not  to  his  incapacity  to  appreciate  them, 

•  An  extract  from  the  paper  under  this  title,  read 
by  Mr.  Annan  bclore  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  in  December.  The  paper,  although  too 
lengthy  for  our  pageSt  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  interesting  expositions  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  come  under  our  notice— Ed.  W.  P.  M. 


but  simply  to  the  lack  of  a  little  technical 
knowledge.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  explain  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  various  kinds  of  engraving 
ace  based,  to  such  an  extent  at  least  as  may 
enable  those  of  you  who  have  only  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  subject  to  take  a 
more  intelligent  interest  in  it,  and  I  trust 
that  those  of  my  audience  who  are  already 
well  versed  in  the  various  methods  and 
processes  may  at  least  derive  some  pleasure 
in  recalling  and  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
masters  of  this  fascinating  art. 

Engraving,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  art 
of  incising  designs  upon  any  hard  sub- 
stance, and  has  been  employed  for  many 
centuries  in  the  ornamentation  of  all  kinds 
of  metal  work;  but  we  shall  confine  our 
attention,  however,  to  the  processes  of 
engraving  which  have  for  their  object  the 
production  of  printed  copies. 

And  first  I  would  ask  you  to  note  that 
all  such  processes  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes : 

Relit f  Engraving,  Intaglio  Engraving, 

Woodcuts  in  black  line.  Line  or  Steel.  Lithography. 
Woodcuts  in  white  line.  Stipple. 

Etching. 

Dry  point. 

Mezzotint. 

Aquatint. 

I  have  added  lithography  to  this  list, 
although  it  is  not  really  an  engraving 
process  at  all,  as  the  prints  are  taken  from 
a  fiat  surface,  but  the  results  are  so  similar 
that  we  must  include  it  in  our  list. 

We  shall  notice  the  relief  process  first, 
as  it  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  methods 
of  engraving. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  only  two 
kinds  of  relief  engraving,  viz.,  woodcuts 
in  black  line  and  woodcuts  in  white  line, 
and  in  each  case  the  process  is  the  same, 
the  difference  only  being  in  the  manner 
of  cutting.  The  print  upon  the  screen  is^ 
a  black  line  woodcut.  It  was  the  earliest 
method  of  woodcutting,  and  in  theory  the 
process  is  very  simple. 

The  engraver  must  first  provide  himself 
with  a  suitable  block  of  wood.  It  must  be 
hard,  of  an  even  and  close  texture,  capable 
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of  being  cut  smoothly  and  readily,  and 
with  no  tendency  to  fray  or  split.  Cherry, 
pear-tree,  and  similar  woods  are  sometimes 
used,  but  boxwood  is  that  which  is  most 
frequently  employed.  It  is  cut  to  about 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  surface  is 
levelled  and  polished,  great  care  being 
taken  that  it  should  be  of  a  perfectly  uni- 
form thickness  throughout.  The  design 
or  picture  is  next  drawn  upon  the  surface 
in  a  black  ink,  and  the  block  is  then  ready 
for  the  actual  engraving,  which  consists  in 
cutting  or  gouging  out  the  portions  of  the 
surface  upon  which  there  are  no  ink  lines. 
This  is  a  very  slow  and  laborious  process. 
It  is  performed  with  a  variety  of  small  and 
exceedingly  sharp  chisels  and  knives,  and 
very  considerable  practice  and  experience 


are  necessary  to  avoid  cutting  away  parts  of 
the  design,  which,  you  will  observe,  occu- 
pies by  far  the  lesser  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  block.  This  is  the  whole  process. 
The  principle  employed  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  yet  the  possibilities  are  so  great  that 
comparatively  few  exponents  of  the  method 
have  achieved  supreme  excellence.  The 
process  of  printing  is  precisely  that  em- 
ployed in  the  printing  of  type.  A  hard 
roller  charged  with  ink  is  passed  over  the 
surface  of  the  block,  so  that  the  portion  in 
relief  becomes  coated  with  a  thin,  even 
layer  of  ink.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  then 
placed  upon  the  inked  block  and  pressure 
is  applied,  when  the  ink  becomes  trans- 
ferred to  the  paper  and  the  print  is  pro- 
duced. 


PANORAMIC  PICTURES. 


The  making  of  panoramic  pictures — i.e.y 
photographs  of  a  scene  including  a  much 
more  extended  view  than  can  be  included 
by  the  view  angle  of  the  average  lens  upon 
the  plate — is  an  interesting  field  of  work 
which  the  amateur  in  search  of  a  change 
will  do  well  to  take  up.  Many  special 
forms  of  cameras  for  panoramic  photog- 
raphy have  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  but  their  bulk  and  price  have  mili- 
tated against  their  popularity.  Recently, 
however,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has 
brought  forward  a  special  form  of  Kodak, 
compact  and  reasonable  in  price,  which 
should  make  the  panoramic  photograph 
more  popular. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  special 
camera  is  unnecessary,  and  the  most  remark- 
able panoramas  yet  produced,  those  of 
Western  canyons,  by  W.  H.  Jackson,  were 
made  with  an  ordinaay  view-camera,  and 
almost  any  form  of  hand-camera  may  be 
used  with  success.  Much  depends  on  the 
subject ;  street  views,  or  scenes  including 
long  lines  running  parallel  with  the  base  of 
the  view,  are  difficult ;  landscapes,  includ- 
ing buildings,  river  views,  and  the  like,  are 
comparatively  easy  to  handle.  The  prin- 
ciple employed  is  to  make  a  series  of  nega- 
tives, one  after  the  other,  embracing  all 
desired  of  the  scene,  by  swinging  the 
camera  round  on  the  tripod  until  the  por- 
tion included  on  each  plate  just  overlaps  at 


one  side  what  was  included  on  the  previous 
plate.  The  exposures  of  each  plate  should 
be  the  same,  and  they  should  be  developed 
together  to  secure  the  same  degree  of  den- 
sity. A  lens  of  medium  angle  and  focal 
length,  say  6  inches  or  7  inches  for  a  4  x  5 
inch  plate,  is  most  suitable  for  the  work,  and 
a  strong  tripod  will  be  found  useful.  Hav- 
ing selected  a  subject,  the  camera  is  fixed 
so  that  the  sun  is  over  the  right  or  left 
shoulder.  If  the  shadows  are  coming  to- 
ward you,  begin  the  series  of  negatives  re- 
quired at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  view ; 
if  the  shadows  are  receding,  begin  at  the 
left.  Having  focused  the  first  portion  of 
the  view,  at  the  right-hand  side,  make  two 
pencil -marks  on  your  ground-glass  or  back 
of  the  camera,  each  falling  one  inch  from 
each  side  of  the  plate,  and  note  well  the 
object  through  which  the  left-hand  mark 
passes.  Tighten  the  camera-screw  and 
give  the  exposure  required,  timing  it  care- 
fully. Withdraw  the  slide  or  holder,  loosen 
the  camera  on  its  tripod,  and  turn  the 
camera  to  the  left  until  the  object  in  the 
view  through  which  the  left-hand  mark  on 
the  camera  back  passed  in  the  first  negative 
is  so  placed  that  the  right  hand  mark  cuts  it ; 
focus  the  view,  tighten  the  camera-screw, 
note  what  object  the  left-hand  mark  passes 
through,  insert  a  new  plate  and  make  your 
^second  exposure.  This  operation  is  to  be 
carefully  repeated  until  as  many  different 
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negatives  have  been  made  as  are  necessary 
to  include  as  much  of  the  scene  as  is  de- 
sired. The  print  combining  these  negatives 
in  one  picture,  so  joined  that  the  seprate 
negatives  do  not  show  in  the  print,  can 
only  be  obtained  in  a  special  form  of  print- 
ing frame,  Leigh's  Combinations  Frame y 
or  Mellen's  Panoramic  Printing  Frame y 
which  may  be  had  from  photographic  deal- 
ers. The  various  joinings  are  accomplished 
by  skilful  manipulation  with  vignetters  or 
absorbent  cotton  at  each  end  of  the  nega- 
tive, so  that  the  portions  of  the  picture 
which  overlap  from  one  negative  to  another 
shall  blend  in  depth  and  tone  so  as  to  give 
a  uniform  print. 


The  Hydrometer,  What  photographer 
has  not  foimd  at  some  time  or  another  that 
his  chemicals  most  perversely  go  wrong. 
However  carefully  he  mixes  them  they 
seem  to  be  haunted  by  a  demon  of  per- 
versity, and  play  havoc  during  develop- 
ment. Some  chemicals '  dry  out ;  sulphite 
of  soda  **goes  squash,*'  and  the  bottle  of 


it  contains  water  with  the  sulphite  at  the 
bottom.  This  water  has  not  come  out  of 
the  air,  but  out  of  the  sulphite,  and  the 
sediment  is  of  a  concentrated  but  unknown 
strength.  Woe  to  the  photographer  who 
tries  to  do  careful  work  ^irith  such  chemi- 
cals if  measured  in  the  ordinary  way.  It 
is  this  variation  in  strength  which  causes 
us  to  use  the  hydrometer,  which  is  a  gradu- 
ated glass  bulb  which  floats  in  a  solution, 
and  show  the  density  of  that  solution  by 
the  depth  to  which  the  bulb  and  its  at- 
tached stem  sink.  A  **No.  i  Twaddle," 
with  a  glass  cylinder  for  holding  the  solu- 
tion to  be  tested,  can  be  bought  for  a 
quarter.  A  fresh  stock  of  the  chemical 
which  is  known  to  be  all  right  should  be 
obtained  and  a  solution  made  by  weight  to 
the  proper  strength.  A  sample  is  placed 
in  the  cylinder,  and  the  hydrometer  floated 
in  it.  If  the  depth  to  which  the  hydrometer 
sinks  be  carefully  noted  the  basis  for  any 
future  solution  is  obtained.  However  the 
condition  of  a  dry  chemical,  a  certain 
strength  of  solution  will  keep  a  certain 
specific  gravity. 
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The  Rotograph  Co.,  ioi  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
is  introducing  a  splendid  line  of  large  photographs  of 
classical  subjects,  under  the  title  of  "  Roman  Art 
Prints."  These  are  well  adapted  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  and  about  the  photographer's  place  of  busi- 
ness.   A  catalogue  can  be  had  on  application. 


The  following  announcement  explains  itself.  We 
are  sure  that  our  readers  will  join  with  us.  in  wishing 
success  to  the  new  organization,  which  combines  sev- 
eral manufacturing  firms  long  known  to  the  fraternity 
for  their  usefulness : 

We  beg  to  announce  the  organization  of  THE 
ANTHONY  &  ScoviLL  COMPANY,  a  corporation 
formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  controlling,  and  extending  the  business  of 
the  several  companies  hereto  subscribing. 

The  executive  offices  and  salesrooms  of  the  new 
company  will  be  located  at  Nos.  122-124  ^i^^^  Ave., 
New  York,  with  a  branch  office  in  the  Atlas  Block, 
Randolph  St.  and  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are : 

R.  A.  Anthony,  President. 

F.  A.  Anthony,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

C.  B.  St  ANBURY,  Second  Vice-President. 

A.  C.  Lamootte,  Secretory  (formerly  the  Vice- 


President  and  Manager  of  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Co., 
New  York). 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  former  President  of  the 
Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  of  New  York;  THOMAS  W. 
Stephens,  former  President  of  the  Columbian 
Photo-Paper  Co.,  and  W.  T.  WiSNER,  formerly  a 
director  of  £.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  will,  with  the 
above-named  officers,  constitute  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  new  company  to  prevent 
as  for  as  possible  the  contraction  of  credit  by  extend- 
ing to  customers  in  good  standing  a  line  in  accordance 
with  the  credit  limit  allowed  them  by  the  various  oon- 
stitnent  companies. 

The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Company  will  also 
be  trade  agents  for  the  Hammer  Dry-Plate  Co., 
of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

We  thank  you  for  the  favors  and  patronage  ac- 
corded to  us.  in  the  past,  and  hope  you  will  bestow 
the  sataae  courtesies  on  the  new  company. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Photo- Paper  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

GrOODWiN  Film  &  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Monarch  Paper  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

American  Optical  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co.,  135 
West  33d  St.,  New  York,  has  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  the  Collintar  Catalogut,  containing  particulars  of 
the  latest  introductions  in  this  series  of  objectives.  It 
is  well  worth  sending  for,  and  can  be  obtained  free  on 
request.  Some  days  ago,  during  a  hurried  visit  to  the 
works,  Mr.  Pattbbrg,  the  manager,  showed  us  a 
few  convincing  results  of  tests  made  with  the  Collinear 
Series  II.  and  III.  alongside  of  Other  anastigmat  lenses, 
and  the  display  of  power  was  remarkable.  Photog- 
raphers desiring  a  lens  for  special  work  under  difficult 
conditions  should  investigate  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  Collinear  in  speed  and  defining  power. 

The  Portland.  Oregon,  Camera  Club  has  just  closed 
the  most  successful  year  in  its  history,  and  Mr.  S.  C 
Catching,  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  club,  writes 
us  that  the  prospect  for  1902  is  most  favorable.  At 
the  recent  annual  meeting  the  following  board  of 
officers  was  elected :  S.  A.  Thrall,  President :  Alfred 
Anderson,  Vice-President;  S.  C.  Catching,  Secre- 
tary; C.  H.  Hoeg,  Treasurer ;  M.  R.  Spaulding,  H. 
J.  Thorne,  Wm.  S.  Macrum,  H.  Claussenius,  Jr.,  and 
J.  W.  Buckley,  Directors ;  T.  Birdsall,  Lantern-slide 
Director. 


Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  194  Worth  St.,  New 
York,  send  to  our  table  their  new  Chemical  Price  List 
for  February ,  showing  the  prices  current  of  the  chemi- 
cals used  in  photography  and  kindred  processes.  A 
copy  can  be  had  on  request  to  Charles  Cooper 
&Co. 


Mr.  G.  Gennert,  34  East  13th  St.,  New  York,  has 
recently  introduced  a  new  trimming  and  cutting  board 
which  deserves  more  than  a  passing  word.  This  is  the 
Stevens  Trimmer,  at  present  made  in  one  sise  only, 
for  prints  up  to  6^  x  8^ ,  has  a  swinging  knife  of  novel 
construction,  which  is  in  constant  contact  with  the 
cutting  edge,  and  yields  a  clean,  clear  cut,  besides 
being  self-sharpening. 

Another  novel  feature  is  a  ruled  transparent  sheet 
attached  to  the  board  and  covering  the  print,  so  that 
the  trim  of  the  print  may  be  arranged  parallel  to  any 
desired  line  of  the  print. 

Mr.  Gennert  also  offers  Pyrol  tubes  containing 
Hauff's  Pyrol,  the  new  crystalline  form  of  resublimed 
pyrogallic  acid.  Similar  to  Banff's  Ortol  tubes,  these 
are  arranged  in  sets  of  two,  a  soda  cartridge  and  a 
Pyrol  tube.  A  set  makes  sixty  ounces  of  single  or 
double  solution  developer,  and  is  to  be  recommended 
to  amateurs  and  professionals  alike. 

The  Polychromatic  plate,  made  by  John  Car- 
butt,  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  continues  to 
attract  attention  among  those  interested  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  color  photography.  Dr.  John  Nicol 
writes  of  it  as  follows : 

"As  a  proof  of  the  polychromatic  qualities  of  the 
plate,  and  of  how  perfectly  the  color  filters  are  adjusted 


to  its  range,  we  have  before  us  a  photograph  of  the 
solar  spectrum  in  black  and  white,  from  C  to  consider- 
ably beyond  H,  and  for  the  Jirst  time  in  a  very  close 
approximation  to  the  natural  comparative  luminosities ; 
from  D  to  G,  including  the  highest,  which  falls  off 
toward  and  beyond  H,  until  the  two  ends,  the  red 
and  the  violet,  are  about  equal  in  luminosity.  The 
photograph  is  the  result  of  three  separate  exposures, 
through  the  blue,  gieen,  and  red  screens,  the  relative 
times  being  3,  8,  and  13;  and  their  perfect  adjust- 
ment to  the  range  of  the  plate  is  shown  by  the  per- 
fectly harmonious  blending  of  the  colors." 

We  have  before  us  the  spectrum  photograph  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  NiCOL,  together  with  the  tests  of  the 
plate  made  with  the  Chapman  Jones  Plate-tester,  and 
fiilly  coincide  with  our  colleague  in  his  estimate  of  the 
color  reproductive  power  of  the  new  plate. 

Seed's  new  Orthochromatic  Plate  for  portraiture 
seems  to  be  regarded  with  unusual  fovor,  and  is 
rapidly  displacing  the  plain  plate  in  many  studios. 
This  is  a  sign  of  progress.  When  once  the  profes- 
sional photographer  learns  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  color-sensitive  plates  under  the  skylight  we 
believe  that  he  will  use  them  exclusively. 


Photograms  •/  the  Year  rgor  has  enjoyed  a  larger 
sale  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  deserves  the  grow- 
ing popularity  given  it.  The  announcement  among 
our  advertising  pages  shows  the  volume  is  one  which 
the  progressive  picture- maker  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
Our  neighbors,  Tennant  &  Ward,  who  are  the 
American  agents  for  Photograms  of  the  Year,  tell  us 
that  the  edition  will  doubtless  be  exhausted  at  an 
early  date.  Those  desiring  copies  should  secure 
them  without  delay. 

Any  of  our  readers  having  extra  fine  negatives  of 
interesting  subjects  made  with  lenses  manufactured 
by  the  Bausch  &  LOMB  Optical  Co..  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  them, 
stating  sise  of  negative  and  subject  of  picture,  or, 
better  still,  send  a  specimen  print  on  approval,  as 
a  new  catalogue  is  in  preparation,  and  the  company 
desires  to  secure  as  large  a  variety  as  possible  of  pho- 
tographs illustrating  the  special  advantages  of  their 
different  series  of  lenses.  Kindly  write  or  send  prints 
at  once,  as  the  catalogue  is  now  well  under  way. 
Address  the  Advertising  Department,  Bausch  & 
LoMB  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  the  growth  of  the  business  of 
our  friends,  Messrs.  George  Murphy  and  William 
H.  Murphy,  of  this  city.  The  list  of  specialties 
stocked  by  this  enterprising  house,  given  on  another 
page,  comprises  most  of  the  standard  apparatus  and 
supplies  used  in  photography.  Readers  seeking  fresh 
goods  and  prompt  service  will  find  both  at  this  inter- 
esting store. 
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A   PORTRAIT  GROUP 
By  H.   Rocher,  Chicago 
Illustrating  American  portraiture  twenty-five  years  ago 
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PORTRAITURE. 


What,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  the  justi- 
fication for  bringing  so  threadbare  a  sub- 
ject before  men  who  understand  it  as  they 
understand  their  alphabet.  The  subject  is 
indeed  a  well -worn  one,  but  it  has  lately 
been  my  privilege  to  see  many  hundreds 
of  specimen  photographs,  not  those  des- 
tined for  exhibition  at  a  convention,  but 
the  regular  run  of  work,  ranging  from  show- 
cases in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia to  the  windows  of  men  in  towns  down 
to  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.  And  the 
only  possible  verdict  is,  I  think,  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  learned.  We  do  not 
any  longer  vex  our  souls  over  "  oyster-shell 
markings  "  or  other  vagaries  of  the  nitrate 
bath.  Plates,  chemicals  and  paper  are 
now  so  perfect  that  the  manipulative  end 
of  things  does  not  any  longer  trouble  the 
man  who  is  reasonably  careful,  but  when 
we  compare  some  of  the  results  of  wet- 
plate  days  with  the  results  of  to-day,  we 
are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  art  side  of 
photography  has  not  progressed  as  it  should 
have  done  if  it  had  received  all  that  atten- 
tion .which  might  have  been  bestowed  upon 
it  as  the  technique  of  photography  grew 
easier.  Portraiture  is  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  the  art,  and  with  a  great  majority 
of  photographers  it  has  never  risen  above 
mere  ** likeness  taking."  How  seldom  it 
is  that  there  is  any  harmony  between  a 
figure  and  its  background.  It  is  often 
better  for  these  to  blend  into  each  other 
than  to  have  a  sharp  cut  line  running  all 
round  the  figure.  I  know  some  will  shriek 
of  fuzzy  or  smudges  at  this,  but  there  is  a 
wide  gulf  fixed  between  the  heavy  shadow 


of  the  imitator  and  the  delicate  balancing 
of  the  able  man.  I  place  this  subject  first 
only  because  so  many  really  conscientious 
workers  seem  to  overlook  it  altogether.  It 
is  not  always  that  the  whole  outline  of  a 
.figure  will  bear  emphasizing.  All  photog- 
raphers know  this,  and  many  are  very  skil- 
ful in  their  obtaining  of  a  pleasing  line. 
But  the  prominence  of  a  line  can  often  be 
softened  by  its  surrounding  as  much  as  by 
altering  it.  The  angle,  for  instance,  of  a 
black-sleeved  elbow  against  a  light  back- 
ground could  scarcely  fail  to  be  distracting 
in  its  prominence ;  with  a  dark  ground 
behind  it  it  would  be  less  obtrusive  and 
allow  the  face  to  take  its  place  without 
challenge  as  the  spot  for  the  eye  to  rest 
upon.  Many  portrait  painters  work  in  their 
backgrounds  after  the  portrait  is  all  but 
finished,  and  others  work  on  the  two  alter- 
nately to  ensure  a  perfect  balance  and  cor- 
rectness of  key  through  the  picture.  The 
photographer  has  not  all  this  power.  He 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  able  to  see  the 
parts  to  be  emphasized  or  subordinated  in 
the  sitter,  a  sight  which  most  men  can  ac- 
quire, but  often  only  after  much  observant 
experience.  And  when  it  is  seen  the  back- 
ground may  be  adapted  by  moving  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  sitter  and  by  turning 
at  different  angles  to  the  light. 

Photography  has  a  knack  of  being  candid 
— and  merciless.  And  as  our  sitters  are 
seldom  perfect  in  feature  and  form  it  be- 
hooves us  to  be  able  to  notice  those  features 
which  are  faulty,  and  by  discreet  posing 
or  lighting  modify  them.  Among  features 
the   most  attractive   is  the  eye ;    but  the 
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mouth  is  one  which  perhaps  is  most  expres- 
sive and  characteristic  and  which  requires 
the  most  careful  handling.  Any  sign  of 
self -consciousness  is  first  shown  in  the 
mouth — or  rather  in  the  lips;  and  the 
natural  curve  of  the  lips  will  at  once  be 
lost.  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  natural  expression  here — and  it  must 
not  be  asked  for.  Any  reference  to  the 
mouth  will  make  the  sitter— especially  the 
female  sitter — at  once  uneasy  and  set  the 
lips  moving  in  a  forced  attempt  to  gain 
the  required  repose.  Around  and  in  the 
lips  the  life  history  is  read  more  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  face.  Many  of  the 
lines  around  the  eyes  merely  speak  of  age, 
those  around  the  mouth  tell  more  closely 
of  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  the  past  years. 
And  a  defect  may  lurk  in  one  part  of  the 
mouth — as  one  eye  may  be  more  perfect 
than  the  other.  A  judicious  poise  of  the 
head  will  prevent  this  being  too  noticeable. 
In  the  case  of  children  the  mouth  is  often 
most  beautiful,  a  "  poetry  of  curves,"  and 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  when  parents  or 
photographers  attempt  to  represent  the 
golden  age  by  requiring  the  child  to  adopt 
a  set  smile,  or,  too  often,  a  grin.  An 
open  mouth  is  often  suggestive  of  a  some- 
what vacant  mind ;  it  is,  however,  some- 
times a  natural  feature,  and  should  not  then 
be  changed,  and  often  the  lips  may  be 
slightly  apart  in  girls  or  young  women. 
In  such  a  case  the  opening  should  be  well 
lighted  or  we  get  a  too  emphatic  black 
shadow  which  but  poorly  represents  the 
beauty  of  the  original  object.  In  these 
cases  the  teeth  do  not  show,  but  where  the 
open  mouth  is  a  confirmed  feature  they  re- 
quire due  consideration.  To  ask  the  sitter 
to  close  it  almost  inevitably  results  in  a 
strained  effort.  Sometimes  a  request  to 
just  shut  the  teeth  together  will  bring  the 
desired  effect,  the  lips  naturally  following 
them  into  a  closed  or  almost  closed  posi- 
tion. Perhaps  the  best  pose  when  teeth 
are  too  prominent  is  got  by  turning  the 
face  from  the  light  and  cutting  off  part  of 
the  lower  side  light.  The  higher  side  light 
will  cause  the  upper  lip  to  throw  a  shadow 
over  the  mouth.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  this 
shadow  or  lighten  it  by  retouching.  Too 
little  shadow  will  make  the  picture  unac- 
ceptable to  the  original. 

The  eye  is  a  feature  with  which  painters 


have  juggled  even  more  than  the  mouth. 
We  can  follow  their  example  to  a  certain 
extent  as  we  carefully  **  improve  "  the  even 
curve  of  the  lips  with  our  retouching 
pencil,  but  if  the  photographer  attempts  to 
alter  the  size  or  shape  of  the  eye,  as  the 
painter  so  often  does,  he  courts  disaster. 
He  may,  however,  by  careful  handling 
avoid  doing  an  injustice  to  the  eye.  Too 
much  light,  or  stray  lightings,  often  due  to 
a  reflector  placed  too  near  the  sitter,  makes 
the  eye  look  smaller  than  it  really  is,  and 
a  small  eye  will  not  please  the  customer, 
who,  without  being  able  to  locate  the  fault, 
will  feel  that  the  portrait  does  not  please 
her. 

We  speak  of  persons  as  having  **  noble  ** 
foreheads,  "good"  noses  and  ''strong" 
or  **weak"  chins.  But  the  eyes  and 
mouth  are  the  features  which  most  govern 
the  expression.  For  the  rest  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  judging  the  features  as  a  matter 
of  line  in  conjunction  with  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  picture.  Thus  a  clean  cut 
aquiline  nose  or  a  strong,  square  chin  are 
good  profile  features;  receding  chins  or 
small  noses  are  often  better  full  face. 
Large  ears  look  doubly  large  if  the  hair  is 
close  cropped  around  them.  They  can  be 
little  remedied  in  retouching,  but  by  a 
slight  throwing  out  of  focus,  by  suitability 
of  background,  or  by  the  lighting  or  posing 
they  may  usually  be  brought  to  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  suppression.  The  forehead 
is  a  feature  that  is  too  often  badly  rendered. 
It  is  the  greatest  unbroken  expanse  of  skin 
on  the  face,  that  is,  on  the  full  face,  and 
it  curves  in  a  way  to  receive  a  generous 
amount  of  the  top  lighting.  As  a  result  it 
is  usually  an  expanse  of  white,  and  often 
still  further  accentuated  by  injudicious  re- 
touching. The  forehead  is  really  full  of 
''formation,"  and  requires  as  careful  con- 
sideration in  the  lighting  as  any  part  of  the 
face. 

This  article  has  already  run  too  long  for 
me  to  touch  on  more  than  the  features.  I 
will  just  close  with  a  few  words  on  retouch- 
ing. In  photography  we  get  too  much 
emphasis  of  detail,  and  in  portraiture  this 
is  usually  in  the  direction  of  too  much 
shadow.  By  careful  lighting  much  of  this 
can  be  avoided,  and  for  the  rest  the  pencil 
can  work  away  many  of  the  smaller  lines 
or  spots,  and  soften   (not  necessarily  re- 
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move)  the  principal  wrinkles^  But  lighten 
the  masses  of  dark  very  carefully,  and  on 
no  account  altogether  remove  them.  En- 
tirely take  the  shade  from  under  the  eye 
or  the  lower  lip,  and  immediately  the  pic- 


ture suffers ;  and  this  not  only  in  the  eyes 
of  photographic  purists  but  also  in  the  eyes 
of  the  customers,  who  judge  the  finished 
work  without  knowing  the  processes  of  its 
creation. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHER'S   SHOW   WINDOW. 


A  GOOD  window  is  an  important  factor 
in  attracting  trade,  says  the  editor  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  This  is 
proved  clearly  enough  by  the  attention  given 
it  by  successful  business  men.  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  pay  large  salaries  to 
expert  window  arrangers  if  their  work  were 
not  regarded  as  important  and  its  results 
remunerative.  This  applies  in  particular 
to  the  photographer.  His  window  attracts 
readier  and  fuller  attention  than  those  of 
his  fellow-tradesmen.  Very  few  passers-by 
with  a  little  margin  of  leisure  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  look  into  it  and  criticise. 
The  attraction  is  not  due,  as  a  rule,  to  any 
new  idea  embodied,  or  even  to  an  old  one 
in  a  new  dress.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  unutter- 
ably orthodox.  The  attraction  is  more  due 
to  the  human  quality  embodied  in  his 
wares.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  heightened.  It  would  be  to 
his  business  advantage  if  it  were.  The 
character  of  the  existing  attraction  should 
be  held  in  mind  when  thinking  of  the  best 
way  of  adding  to  it.  It  is  such,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  popular  working  model 
would  spoil  rather  than  enhance.  This  may 
do  very  well  in  a  chemist's  window  to  call 
attention  to  the  virtues  of  a  patent  medicine, 
but  is  altogether  out  of  character  with  the 
kind  of  attention  and  thought  in  the  mind 
of  one  looking  at  a  display  of  photographs. 
The  leading  characteristic  in  the  latter 
case  is  probably  a  critical  one.  Are  the 
yoimg  lady's  good  looks  brought  out  to 
highest  advantage,  or  would  a  different 
pose  suit  her  better  ?  Would  not  the  old 
man  look  better  seated,  the  young  man 
full  instead  of  three-quarter  face?  Are 
black  and  white  better  than  silver  prints  ? 
Has  the  character  and  color  of  the  mount 
much  to  do  with  heightening  the  effect  it 
is  desired  to  produce  ?  There  is  no  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  in  the  heterogeneous 
jumble  of    prints.     An   effort  should  be 


made  to  gratify  the  trend  of  unconscious 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  looker-on.  It 
can  be  easily  accomplished  by  taking  a 
pretty  face  and  figure  in  different  poses, 
and  showing  them  side  by  side.  The  old 
man  could  be  shown  sitting  and  standing, 
the  young  man  full  as  well  as  three-quarter 
face.  The  same  figures  might  be  shown  in 
black  and  white,  sepia,  and  ordinary  silver 
print,  and  the  value  of  mounts  by  mount- 
ing one  of  the  same  kind  upon  different 
kinds  of  mounts.  The  judicious  arrange- 
ment necessary  would,  in  addition,  evolve 
system  and  order  out  of  the  existing  chaos 
of  the  window  contents.  It  would  also 
assist  in  reducing  the  number  of  prints  dis- 
played, a  matter  which,  from  an  artistic  as 
well  as  a  business  point  of  view,  we  have 
oftentimes  advocated.  The  resulting  im- 
pression would  be  of  a  piece  with  the  color 
and  pattern  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  one  looking  on .  This  in  itself  is  valu- 
able, but  is  made  more  so  by  its  practical 
business  value.  The  prospective  customer 
is  more  strongly  attracted  to  the  window  ; 
he  is  unconsciously  gratified  by  the  choice 
offered  him,  the  field  of  choice  being 
wider ;  he  is  more  likely  to  see  something 
that  suits  him,  and  the  impression  is  con- 
veyed that  the  photographer  is  fully  up  m 
all  classes  of  work.  The  slight  extra  cost 
would  speedily  prove  a  most  remunerative 
investment.  This  is  but  one  way  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  existing  windows  could 
be  utilized  to  greater  advantage.  There  are 
many  more  that  would  suggest  themselves 
naturally  once  thought  is  led  into  and  in- 
terest aroused  in  the  new  direction. 


To  make  safe  edges  in  carbon  printing 
glass  plates  the  size  of  the  negative  should 
be  bordered  with  opaque  paper.  These 
would  then  serve  for  any  negative. 
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KEEP  A  SCRAP-BOOK. 


BY   J.    E.    WATSON. 


I  FIND  in  talking  with  my  friends  that 
very  few  know  what  a  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage it  is  to  have  a  scrap-book.  It  freshens 
the  memory  and  gives  one  new  ideas  about 
our  interesting  business.  The  usual  excuse 
is,  I  am  too  tired  at  night  after  a  day's 
work  to  bother  with  it,  and  yet  it  takes  but 
a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  and,  once 
begun,  will  be  a  source  of  endless  pleasure. 
I  do  not  keep  my  magazines.  As  soon  as 
they  are  read  I  go  through  the  Century  or 
the  magazine  on  hand,  and  clip  out  every 
picture  that  gives  me  an  idea  on  posing, 
lighting,  or  grouping  (not  confining  myself 
to  those  which  look  as  if  they  could  be 
copied  in  a  photograph),  but  all  the  artistic 
pictures  of  every  class.  Then  I  go  through 
the  ads  and  clip  out  everyone  that  has  an 
original  idea  in  illustration. 

Photographs  for  advertising  purposes  are 
used  more  every  year,  and  quite  a  number 
of  photographers  add  to  their  yearly  in- 
come by  giving  this  line  a  little  attention. 
An  8xio  plate  attractively  illustrating 
some  advertised  article  will  bring  from  |io 
to  f  25.  In  making  such  pictures  the  light 
and  shade  must  be  carefully  considered  as 
well  as  the  surroundings.  Actors  make 
good  models  for  this  class  of  work.    When 


girls  or  women  are  employed  they  should 
be  refined  and  graceful  in  carriage.  Of 
course,  they  must  be  good-looking. 

You  can  easily  make  your  scrap-books 
up  of  heavy  manila  paper.  I  find  a  book 
about  9x  15  a  good  size.  Keep  the  por- 
traits in  one  book ;  general  subjects  and 
advertisements  separate.  A  valuable  library 
will  soon  be  at  your  disposal  for  study  and 
reference. 

I  also  cut  up  my  photographic  magazines, 
and  so  secure  every  item  of  interest  ready 
for  use  when  needed :  Formulae,  business 
hints,  scraps  of  photographic  history — in 
fact,  everything  that  I  think  may  come 
useful  to  me  at  any  time.  Often  a  picture 
can  be  improved,  or  will  be  a  gem  suitable 
for  exhibition  if  finished  in  some  way  out 
of  the  ordinary ;  by  referring  to  your 
scrap-book  you  will  run  across  just  the  idea 
you  want. 

Give  a  liberal  space  for  hints  for  new 
pictures  that  will  please  your  customers  and 
bring  dollars  to  you.  Often  an  item  of 
eight  or  ten  lines  in  a  photographic  maga- 
zine gives  you  the  gist  of  the  whole  article, 
and  by  clipping  it  out  you  have  it  ready 
to  serve  you  at  a  glance.  The  scrap-book 
quickly  becomes  a  good  investment. 


THE  RECOVERY  OF   SILVER   RESIDUES. 


BY 


'  FESTINA    LENTE. 


The  recovery  of  silver  from  old  fixing 
baths  is  a  simple  matter,  and  those  who  are 
in  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  their  while 
may  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
from  a  consideration  of  the  following  data 
and  instructions  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
cess. 

Procure  a  large  bottle,  holding,  say,  64 
ounces,  or  larger  if  you  can  get  it.  The 
larger  the  bottle  the  less  often  will  the 
process  require  attention.  Put  into  this 
bottle  an  ounce  or  two  of  granulated  zinc, 
or,  preferably,  some  rods  of  zinc  long 
enough  to  reach  up  to  the  shoulder  of  the 
bottle.  This  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
used  fixing  bath  is  thrown  into  the  bottle 
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instead  of  down  the  sink,  and  deposition 
of  the  silver  in  metallic  form  immediately 
commences  and  is  complete  in  a  few  days. 
The  silver  is  chiefly  deposited  as  a  loose, 
black  powder,  forming  a  sludge  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle,  but  sometimes  a  portion 
attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  botde, 
forming  a  lustrous  coating.  It  is  advisable 
to  shake  the  bottle  occasionally.  When 
the  bottle  is  full  a  few  days  should  be  al- 
lowed to  elapse,  and  then  the  clear  liquid 
may  be  decanted  or  siphoned  off,  care 
being  taken  not  to  allow  any  of  the  sludge 
to  run  away.  The  bottle  is  then  ready  to 
receive  further  quantities  of  used  hypo, 
and  the  above  process  is  repeated  until  the 
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silver  sludge  has  sufficiently  accumulated 
to  be  further  dealt  with.  It  is  then  washed 
by  filling  the  bottle  with  water  three  or 
four  times,  allowing  the  deposit  to  com- 
pletely settle  between  each  filling  and  de- 
canting the  clear  water.  It  must  now  be 
filtered  off  and  dried.  For  this  purpose  a 
large  funnel  and  filtering  materid  must  be 
provided.  For  quantities  of  sludge  ex- 
ceeding an  ounce  or  so,  a  clean  linen  filter 
should  be  used ;  for  a  less  quantity  filter 
paper  may  be  used,  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
worth  dealing  with  except  as  an  interesting 
experiment.  Wet  the  piece  of  linen  and 
fit  neatly  into  the  funnel.  Shake  up  the 
washed  sludge  with  some  fresh  water  and 
pour  onto  the  filter.  Rinse  the  bottle 
with  more  water  and  pour  onto  the  filter. 
It  will  probably  be  found  that  a  quantity 
of  heavy  particles  of  silver  are  difficult  to 
rinse  out  of  the  bottle.  These  may  be  re- 
moved in  the  following  manner :  Nearly 
fill  the  bottle  with  water,  close  the  neck 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  invert. 
Hold  the  bottle  thus  for  a  few  moments, 
giving  it  a  gentle  swirling  motion,  until 
the  particles  of  silver  are  seen  to  settle 
down  into  the  neck.  Now  hold  the  bottle 
over  a  clean  basin  or  beaker  and  allow  the 
water  to  run  out  slowly  into  the  basin. 
The  whole  of  the  silver  particles  will  be 
swept  out  into  the  basin  by  the  first  few 
ounces  of  water  thus  allowed  to  escape, 
and  may  then  be  easily  washed  onto  the 
filter.  The  pieces  of  zinc  will  be  retained 
in  the  bottle  ready  for  future  operations. 
Fresh  additions  of  zinc  will  be  required 
from  time  to  time,  as  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity goes  into  solution  in  place  of  the  silver 
deposited. 

When  no  more  drainings  come  away 
from  the  sludge  the  filter  with  its  contents 
is  removed  from  the  funnel,  placed  on  a 
plate  or  shallow  dish  and  put  in  the  kitchen 
oven  till  dry,  or  it  will  dry  spontaneously 
in  a  week  or  so  if  put  in  any  safe  place 
where  the  air  is  dry.  In  this  condition  it 
may  be  sold  to  the  refiners,  or,  if  the  pho- 
tographer prefers  to  convert  it  into  nitrate 
for  his  own  use,  it  must  first  be  fused  in  a 
clay  crucible  with  its  own  weight  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  or  preferably  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  sodium  and  potassium  bi- 
carbonates.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  at- 
tempt  this   metallurgical  operation  in  an 


ordinary  fire.  To  effect  the  fusion  of  sil- 
ver a  bright  red  heat  (looo^C.)  is  re- 
quired, and  such  a  temperature  can  only 
be  attained  in  a  fire  or  furnace  provided 
with  a  strong  draught.  The  writer  has 
obtained  small  buttons  of  pure  silver, 
weighing  up  to  loo  grains,  from  the  sul- 
phide and  chloride,  by  fusing  with  bicar- 
bonates  of  soda  and  potash,  using  a  good 
kitchen  range  where  a  strong  draught  was 
available,  the  fire  being  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  made  up  with  fresh  coals.  Not  less 
than  forty  minutes  were  required  for  the 
operation,  with  the  draught  full  on.  If  the 
operation  has  been  successful  the  rounded 
outline  of  the  button  of  silver  will  be  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  glowing  mass  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  of  a  somewhat 
duller  red.  The  silver  will  solidify  almost 
immediately  after  removing  the  crucible 
from  the  fire,  and  the  contents  may  then 
be  poured  out  onto  a  clean  hearth  to  cool. 
If  sdlowed  to  cool  in  the  crucible,  the  latter 
will  have  to  be  broken  to  get  out  the  silver, 
or  plunged  bodily  in  boiling  water  until 
the  mass  of  fused  salts  is  dissolved  away. 
The  button  of  silver  must  be  carefully 
cleaned  from  any  adhering  particles  of  the 
soda  and  potash  salts,  which  is  best  done 
by  boiling  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  silver  may  then  be  dissolved  in  pure 
nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  till 
cr3rstals  begin  to  form. 

The  purification  of  the  silver  sludge  may 
also  be  effected  by  the  following  wet 
method,  dispensing  with  the  need  of  a  fur- 
nace. The  sludge  is  boiled  in  a  flask  or 
beaker  with  commercial  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  water, 
until  nothing  further  passes  into  solution. 
This  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a 
stink  cupboard  or  other  place  where  the 
fumes  given  off  can  readily  be  conveyed 
away.  There  will  probably  be  an  insoluble 
residue  of  sulphur  and  other  impurities, 
which  must  be  filtered  out  from  the  solu- 
tion. The  silver  is  now  precipitated  as 
chloride  by  adding  a  clear  solution  of  com- 
mon table  salt  until  no  further  precipitate 
is  formed.  Much  excess  of  the  salt  solu- 
tion should  be  avoided,  as  it  will  dissolve  a 
portion  of  the  silver  chloride.  The  silver 
chloride  is  thoroughly  washed  by  decanta- 
tion   and  covered   with    dilute,   pure  sul- 
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phuric  ax:id  (about  i  to  lo).  Some  clean 
iron  wire,  or  iron  nails  free  from  rust,  is 
then  thrown  in  among  the  silver  chloride 
and  the  whole  left  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  chloride  will  be  completely  reduced  to 
metallic  silver  in  a  gray,  spongy  form, 
which  must  be  washed  free  from  the  acid 
solution.  In  this  form  the  silver  is  dis- 
solved with  great  rapidity  by  nitric  acid, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  use  a  large 
vessel  and  to  dilute  the  acid  with  at  least 
twice  its  volume  of  water  before  pouring  it 
on  the  silver. 

Another  method  in  use  for  the  recovery 
of  the  silver  from  old  fixing  baths  consists 
in  adding  to  them  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide,  called  also  **  liver  of  sulphur." 
This  causes  a  precipitation  of  the  silver  as 
sulphide,  a  black,  heavy  powder.  It  would 
be  dealt  with  somewhat  similarly  to  the 
metallic  silver  obtained  by  the  zinc  method. 
It  is  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  leaving  a 
residue  of  sulphur.  The  objections  to  the 
method  are  the  extremely  disagreeable  odor 
of  the  potassium  sulphide  solution  and  its 
rapid  decomposition,  necessitating  a  fresh 
solution  being  prepared  whenever  required. 
On  the  other  hand  the  recovery  of  abso- 
lutely all  the  silver  is  assured  by  this 
method,  whereas,  it  appears  from  the 
writer's  experiments  that  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  silver,  something  less  than  5 
per  cent.,  escapes  reduction  by  the  zinc 
method.  If  the  sulphide  method  be  used, 
the  old  fixing  baths  are  allowed  to  accumu- 
late till  the  storing  vessel  is  nearly  full, 
when  a  fresh,  strong  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide  is  stirred  into  the  bath  until  the 
color  of  the  precipitate  formed  changes 
from  black  or  dark  brown  to  a  light  yellow 
color.  It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  to  add 
the  potassium  sulphide  until  no  further  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  as  sometimes  stated, 
since,  after  all  the  silver  is  precipitated, 
further  additions  of  potassium  sulphide 
cause  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  by  reacting 
with  the  hypo  itself,  and  the  point  of  com- 
plete precipitation  of  the  silver  may  be 
readily  known,  as  stated  above,  by  the 
change  from  a  dark-colored,  heavy  and 
bulky  precipitate  to  a  light-colored,  thin, 
cloudy  one,  which  does  not  readily  settle 
out.  After  settling,  a  sample  of  the  clear 
liquid  is  taken  in  a  test  tube  and  tested 
with  a  few  drops  of  the  sulphide  of  potash 


solution  ;  if  found  to  be  free  from  silver, 
according  to  the  indications  given,  it  may 
be  run  away.  The  zinc  method  will  be 
found  by  amateurs  much  the  preferable, 
the  small  amount  of  loss  being  easily  com- 
pensated by  the  gain  in  time.  Where 
there  is  a  very  large  consimiption  of  silver- 
sensitized  materials  a  small  tank  or  cask 
may,  with  advantage,  be  used  for  storing 
and  desilverizing  the  used  hypo.  This 
should  be  fitted  with  a  stopcock  a  few 
inches  from  the  bottom,  or  the  hypo  when 
freed  from  silver  may  be  run  off  by  a 
siphon. 

We  must  now  consider  the  question  of 
the  proportion  which  the  value  of  the  sil- 
ver we  may  expect  to  recover  bears  to  that 
of  the  materials  used.  If  we  know  the 
amount  of  silver  salts  in  a  plate  of  given 
size  we  can  easily  calculate  the  amount  of 
silver  it  should  yield,  and,  making  due  al- 
lowance for  loss  and  for  silver  deposited  in 
the  negatives,  we  can  find  a  percentage 
figure  for  the  expected  recovery  which  shall 
be,  for  practical  purposes,  constant,  and, 
since  the  price  of  silver  does  not  vary  to 
any  great  extent,  though  it  fluctuates  slightly 
and  periodically,  we  have  at  once  a  prac- 
tically constant  percentage  on  the  value  of 
the  materials  consumed.  Having  made 
analyses  of  several  plates,  the  writer  finds 
that  this  constant  may  be  taken  at  5  per 
cent.,  and  believes  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  this  will  be  found  a  safe  guide. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  accordance  with  his 
actual  results  in  a  recovery  of  silver  resi- 
dues. 

Having  this  constant,  5  per  cent.,  at 
his  finger-ends,  the  photographer  can  tell 
at  a  glance,  knowing  the  quantity  of  mate- 
rials he  uses,  whether  it  is  worth  his  while 
to  give  attention  to  the  recovery  of  his  sil- 
ver residues. — The  Practical  Photographer. 


Speaking  before  an  English  camera  club 
on  winter  photography,  Mr.  W.  E.  Dun- 
more  strongly  advised  the  snap-shotter  to 
work  against  the  light,  provided  the  sun  is 
not  shining  brightly  at  the  time,  better  re- 
sults being  obtained  in  this  way  than  by 
any  other.  The  early  months  of  the  year 
are  the  best  for  obtaining  transient  artistic 
effects,  and  wild  or  even  wet  weather 
should  not  deter  the  worker. 
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In  a  recent  lecture  before  a  Scottish  so- 
ciety, Mr.  J.  W.  Eadie  gave  many  useful 
suggestions  about  mounts  for  photographs, 
laying  special  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  considering  each  print  individually  in 
the  choice  and  management  of  the  mount- 
ing to  be  adopted.  We  present  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  lecture  as  affording  timely 
information  on  the  subject. 

Introducing  his  subject,  Mr.  Eadie  first 
remarked  on  the  zeal  with  which  many 
photographers  expose,  the  diminished  en- 
thusiasm they  display  for  the  irksome  work 
of  development,  and  called  the  man  happy 
who  had  even  an  unmounted  print  of  every 
negative  in  his  collection.  That  mounting 
was  hardly  worth  a  thought  was  the  opinion 
he  proposed  to  combat.  Why  do  we  mount 
prints  at  all?  he  asked,  and  asked  the 
question  twice.  Why  mount  ?  In  the  old 
days  mounting  was  a  necessity,  because 
prints  were  made  on  albumenized  paper, 
and  they  curled  unless  they  were  mounted. 
A  plain  white  card  was  then  de  rigueury 
and  if  anything  additional  was  wanted 
artistic  lines  were  drawn  in  red  or  brown 
around  the  print.  Later,  those  who  drew 
such  lines  thought  more  elaboration  was 
needed,  and  they  drew  wonderful  designs 
at  the  comers. 

At  the  next  stage  two  improvements,  so- 
called,  were  introduced,  and  they  were 
considered  great  improvements;  the  first 
was  the  Indian  tinted  mount,  and  the  sec- 
ond, the  plate-sunk  mount.  These  have 
been  condemned  with  more  or  less  vigor 
and  reason  by  the  modern  critics.  These 
mounts  came  out  on  the  advent  of  platino- 
type  printing,  and  later  of  the  bromide 
process.  They  are  condemned  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  both  shams,  and  mod- 
em critics  condemn  them  on  that  ground 
alone  unstintedly.  The  lecturer  at  this 
stage  explained  how  these  types  of  mount 
had  come  into  favor,  remarking  that  it 
was  a  big  mistake  to  combine  both  in  the 
same  mount,  and  bigger  still  to  put  the 
plate-sunk  mark,  as  was  invariably  done, 
outside  instead  of  inside  the  print,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  picture  been 
pulled  from  a  plate.  Those  who  desired 
to  have  the  breaking-up  effect  of  the  plate 
mark  on  their  mounted  photographs — the 


effect  which  enabled  the  print  to  merge 
into  the  mount,  an  effect  worth  striving 
after — could  secure  it  by  abjuring  the  sham 
and  following  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as 
indenting  the  print  while  soft  with  an 
ivory  paper-knife.  This  effect  is  best  ob- 
tained on  Whatman's  or  similar  makes  of 
paper.  Other  ways  are  by  printing  out  a 
tint,  by  washing  a  tint  by  means  of  water 
color,  or  by  laying  on  a  paper  tint. 

Passing  on  to  modern  mounting,  Mr. 
Eadie  repeated  his  question.  Why  mount? 
For  answer,  he  said  there  was  no  absolute 
reason  why  one  should  Many  prints  are 
strong  and  heavy  enough  to  frame  close 
up  without  being  mounted,  and  he  passed 
around  several  examples.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  desired  to  mount,  the 
reasons  are  chiefly  these :  ( i )  It  is  de- 
sired to  isolate  the  print;  (2)  to  en- 
hance its  good  points;  (3)  to  take  away 
attention  from  its  bad.  Why  we  isolate 
was  self-evident,  he  thought.  To  attain 
the  second  end  one  must  select  a  mount 
which  will  bring  out  all  the  qualities  we 
wish,  and  at  the  same  time  hide  those  bad 
ones  which  can't  be  got  rid  of  otherwise. 
Although  there  was  nothing  inherently 
wrong  in  a  white  or  in  a  black  mount 
either,  for  that  matter,  their  use  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  their  choice  dependent 
on  the  quality  of  the  print  and  the  impres- 
sion to  be  conveyed  to  the  eye.  In  this 
connection  he  told  the  story  of  the  Japanese 
artists,  who  take  three  days  to  do  a  picture, 
and  then  spend  three  weeks  studying  where 
they  will  put  the  signature.  Having,  like 
the  Japanese  artist,  produced  something 
worth  mounting,  consideration  must  at  this 
stage  be  given  to  trimming.  Here  the 
essential  rule  is  to  ask  how  much  can  be 
done  without.  This  drastic  use  of  the 
knife  at  once  rules  out  the  commercial 
mounts  of  standard  sizes,  which  are  gener- 
ally objectionable,  per  se,  on  account  of 
the  crudity  of  their  tints.  Over  and  above 
the  convenience  of  the  home-made  mount, 
as  with  a  few  sheets  of  tinted  paper  and 
two  or  three  straw-boards,  one  was  ready 
to  begin  mounting,  there  was  the  necessity 
of  making  the  mount  suit  the  type  of 
print.  The  great  advance  which  artistic 
photography  has  made,  and  the  increased 
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demand  by  the  persistent  amateur,  has 
forced  those  alive  to  his  needs  to  meet  the 
want  for  suitable  mounting  material.  We 
have  now  a  host  of  rich  tints  and  colors  in 
such  series  in  the  cover  papers  obtainable 
from  every  paper  warehouse.  These,  and 
similar  heavier  papers,  are  suitable  for  port- 
folio use,  but  the  truth  is  there  is  nothing 
too  mean  to  be  used  as  a  mounting  paper, 
provided  it  be  of  the  requisite  tint  or 
texture. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  great  run  on 
commercial  brown  paper,  but  it  is  chiefly 
useful  for  warm  colored  prints.  To  illustrate 
this  point  he  showed  a  print  on  a  white 
mount.  The  sky  was  too  gray.  The 
same  print  on  a  black  mount  showed  up 
the  sky  lighter,  but  affected  the  other  high 
lights,  compelling  a  search  for  a  mount 
with  a  medium  tint. 

Certain  principles  emerged  here,  he  said. 
Every  print  has  a  certain  dominating  tone, 
and  a  correct  mount  for  that  print  is  one 
which  harmonizes  with  this  tone,  or  is  in 
agreeable  contrast  to  it.  For  the  beginner 
the  study  of  mounting  in  harmony  is  easier 
than  mounting  in  contrast.  Mounting 
in  contrast  is  largely  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment, involving  a  knowledge  of  comple- 
mentary color  and  a  good  eye  for  tint.  He 
mentioned  that  there  was  no  use  in  looking 
for  contrasts  for  black  and  white  prints, 
because  black  contra.sts  with  white  and  har- 
monizes with  it  as  well ;  and  between  the 
two  there  is  the  whole  range  of  grays. 

Touching  briefly  on  the  sizes  and  pro- 
portion prints  should  bear  to  mounts,  he 
issued  a  warning  against  showing  a  speck 
of  print  in  a  sea  of  mount.  If  the  desire 
were  to  carry  out  the  horizontal  idea,  the 
sides  of  the  mount  should  be  wider  than 
the  top  and  bottom ;  if  the  panel  shape 
were  in  hand,  the  extra  margin  of  mount 
should  appear  at  top  and  bottom.  As  to 
shapes,  ovals  and  circles  were  to  be 
avoided  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  not 
one  print  in  a  hundred  correctly  filled  the 
circle. 

In  making  home-made  mounts  regard 
must  be  paid  to  ( i )  texture,  ( 2 )  tone,  and 
(3)  tint.  A  rough  surface  mount  with  a 
smooth  surface  print  will  accentuate  the 
smoothness,  and  vice  versa.  Having  already 
remarked  on  the  effect  the  tone  of  the 
mount  has  on  the  two  extremes  of  black 


and  white,  he  said  there  are  two  main  lines 
along  which  we  must  mainly  go  to  get  an 
intermediate  effect.  We  may  use  a  gray 
mount  or  a  white  mount,  such  as  a  What- 
man faced  paper,  and  surrounding  the  print 
with  washes  or  lines  of  varying  widths  in  the 
predominant  color  of  the  print.  The  tint 
to  be  selected,  provided  it  complies  with 
the  rule  as  to  showing  up  the  good  points 
of  the  print,  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste. 

Besides  the  method  of  lines  and  washes, 
one  might  use  strips  of  varying  tints  and 
widths  to  get  the  same  effects;  in  some 
cases  even  a  dead  black  Une  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  safe  thing  is  to  avoid  mul- 
tiplication of  tints.  Another  very  good 
method,  when  the  print  will  stand  it,  is  to 
mount  it  with  a  very  deep  bevel.  Another 
easy  and  common  method  is  to  mask  the 
print  and  then  cut  it  down,  so  as  to  show 
a  narrow  white  line  all  around,  afterward 
mounting  it.  This  method  is  greatly  run 
upon  at  present.  It  is  not  every  print  that 
will  stand  it,  though.  Before  closing,  Mr. 
Eadie  touched  on  decorative  mounting  by 
the  use  of  water  colors  and  designs  cognate 
to  the  print,  a  method  he  uses  himself  with 
great  skill  and  t^te.  In  closing,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  whole  question  of  mount- 
ing was  so  much  one  of  taste  and  tempera- 
ment that  it  would  be  foolish  to  dogmatize ; 
his  desire  had  been  to  indicate  some  of  the 
lines  along  which  it  was  advisable  to  go, 
and  to  give  some  food  for  thought  on  this 
important  but  as  yet  too  much  neglected 
subject. 


We  have  recently  seen  some  *  *  terrible 
examples ' '  of  wiry  retouching  in  some 
11x14  heads  which  have  been  sent  to  us. 
The  posing  is  good,  and  the  lighting  and 
technique  are  alike  excellent ;  but  the  in- 
dividual eyelashes  are  scratched  in  so  evi- 
dently that  they  suggest  anything  but  a 
healthy  eye,  and  must,  one  would  think, 
lead  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
sitter.  The  mistake  is  in  applying  carte 
methods  to  large  sizes.  The  latter  should 
be  retouched  only  on  the  back  of  the  plate. 
A  little  ground -glass  substitute  rubbed  on 
the  glass  will  give  the  necessary  tooth, 
and  the  diffusion  caused  by  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  will  be  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  undue  sharpness. 
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BY  W.   E.  A.  DRINK  WATER. 


PART   II. 

Looking  back  at  the  previous  article,  I 
can  see  that  the  reader  may  say  :  '*  This  is 
mere  special  pleading.  Has  this  wonder- 
ful process  no  drawbacks — no  disadvant- 
ages?" Well,  such  a  thing  is  hardly  pos- 
sible in  this  world  (and  I  imagine  there 
will  not  be  much  photography  in  the  next), 
and  there  is  a  point  in  which  Velox  would 
be  said  by  some  people  to  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage, but  even  that  point  can  be  turned 
to  good  account.  I  refer  to  the  need  of 
exactitude  in  exposure.  There  seems  to  be 
practically  no  latitude,  except  with  very 
expert  hands.  To  get  a  good  result,  the 
exposure  must  be  exact.  With  print-out- 
paper,  and  the  power  it  gives  of  watching 
the  progress  of  printing,  there  is  no  need 
for  latitude  and  no  excuse  for  an  over-  or 
under-exposed  print.  With  carbon  we 
have  an  invisible  image,  but  with  enormous 
latitude  in  the  subsequent  slow  develop- 
ment. Platinotype  gives  a  partially  visible 
image,  with  a  little  (not  much)  latitude. 
Even  bromide  paper,  with  its  invisible 
image,  gives  one  some  amount  of  control 
in  the  slow  developer ;  but  with  Velox  and 
its  practically  instantaneous  development 
there  is,  in  reality,  very  little  time  for  con- 
trol. The  print,  if  underdone,  remains  a 
ghost,  and,  as  the  developer  is  already  at 
full  strength,  there  is  no  possibility  of  forc- 
ing ;  if  over-done,  unless  you  are  as  agile 
as  an  acrobat  in  fishing  it  out  of  the  devel- 
oper before  you  can  say  *  *  Jack  Robinson,  * ' 
it  is  black  and  past  redemption.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  stopped  in  time,  by  plunging 
into  the  acid  fixing  bath,  it  will  not  suffer 
in  color  as  a  bromide  print  would  if  simi- 
larly treated. 

Now,  is  this  such  an  enormous  draw- 
back ?  I  think  not.  It  is  not  difficult,  by 
the  system  of  trial  trips  on  small  pieces  of 
paper,  to  arrive  at  the  exact  point  desired, 
and,  once  attained,  it  is  known  for  all 
future  work  under  the  same  conditions. 
By  introducing  uniformity  and  method  into 
our  work,  once  the  correct  exposure  is 
known  and  marked  on  the  negative,  every 
succeeding  piece  of  Velox  paper  is  a  cer- 


tain print  before  exposure,  and  tn-elve 
pieces  of  paper  can  be  confidently  relied  on 
to  produce  twelve  prints,  each  one  as  good 
as  the  others.  Uniformity  in  the  paper  it- 
self we  can  depend  on  ;  the  same  may  be 
said  about  the  developing  and  fixing  solu- 
tions, for  these  may  be  purchased  ready 
weighed  out  from  pure  chemicals,  and  only 
requiring  dissolution  in  water.  Clearly, 
the  point  at  which  we  can  depart  from  uni- 
formity and  thus  invite  variation  in  the 
prints  is  in  the  exposure. 

The  following  items,  if  attended  to,  will 
save  a  lot  of  waste  prints :  Always  use  the 
same  light  for  exposing  by,  and  always 
work  at  the  same  distance  from  the  light. 
The  latter  is  the  big  stumbling-block. 
**  How  long  exposure  did  you  give  it?'*  I 
inquired  of  the  producer  of  a  smudgy-look- 
ing, greeny-black  Velox  print.  ''Twenty 
seconds,  timed  by  my  watch ;  same,  ex- 
actly, as  this  one  had'' — producing  an- 
other almost  perfect  print  from  the  same 
negative.  *  *  How  far  away  from  the  light  ?'  * 
**  Oh,  I  just  held  it  up  in  front  of  the  gas, 
same  as  I  always  do — about  four  or  five 
inches,  I  should  think."  Herein  lay  the 
cause  of  his  and  many  another's,  failure. 
Just  ask  someone  else  to  hold  up  a  printing 
frame  at  four  inches  from  the  gas  for  twenty 
seconds,  and  let  him  time  his  own  exposure 
by  looking  at  a  watch.  Meanwhile,  place 
yourself  at  right  angles  to  him  and  watch 
how  that  frame  will  wobble  to  and  fro, 
sometimes  nearer  and  sometimes  further 
from  the  gas.  There  can  be  no  uniformity 
that  way — the  thing  is  impossible.  Far 
better  have  a  definite  mark  on  something 
rigid  at  which  to  place  the  frame  each  time. 
A  piece  of  string  with  a  loop  at  one  end 
slipped  over  the  gas  bracket,  with  a  good 
knot  in  it  at  the  exposing  distance,  will  also 
answer  well. 

If  working  from  quarter-plates,  four 
inches  will  be  a  convenient  distance  ;  from 
half-plates,  eight  inches  will  secure  even 
illumination,  but  will  require /our  times  the 
exposure  necessary  at  four  inches ;  from 
whole-plates,  twelve  inches  will  be  correct, 
with  an  increase  of  exposure  amounting  in 
all  to  twelve  times  the  first  named.     If  you 
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are  using  incandescent  gas,  twelve  inches 
may  be  fixed  upon  at  once  for  all  three 
sizes,  as  the  exposures  are  well  within  rea- 
sonable limits  on  account  of  the  extra 
power  of  the  light,  although,  if  care  be 
taken  to  constantly  revolve  the  frame,  and 
so  secure  even  illumination,  good  work  can 
be  done  at  four  inches,  and  thus  reduce  the 
time  of  exposure. 

I  strongly  advise  all  users  of  Velox  pa- 
pers to  **go  the  whole  hog  "  and  use  the 
M.  Q.  developers  made  up  by  the  firm 
especially  for  use  with  the  paper.  Absolute 
purity  of  the  chemicals  used  is  a  sine  qud 
non  to  the  process.  Pure  metol  and  hydro- 
kinone  we  can  easily  obtain,  but  sulphite 
of  soda  is  a  very  variable  salt,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  important  of  the 
ingredients  when  purity  is  considered.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  firm  who  issue  the 
paper  will,  from  the  strictly  commercial 
stand-point,  naturally,  and  for  their  own 
sakes,  provide  the  best  possible  prepa- 
rations for  use  with  the  paper.  There  is 
another  point  of  view,  too — our  own  com- 
fort. The  formula  gives  the  amounts  ne- 
cessary to  make  up  ten  ounces  of  solution, 
and  seven  grains  of  metol  can  scarcely  be 
called  an  ideal  quantity  to  weigh  with 
nicety.  But  when  we  want'  less  than  ten 
ounces — ^as  we  generally  do — what  about 
weighing  out  the  required  fraction  of  seven 
grains  ?  It  does  not  sound  like  a  job  within 
the  province  of  the  ordinary  amateur,  and 
I  am  sure  the  average  professional  would 
turn  up  his  nose  at  such  a  proceeding  when 
he  could  buy  it  already  weighed.  The  M. 
Q.  packets,  when  dissolved,  should  be  im- 
mediately corked  up  in  one-ounce  bottles 
filled  to  the  cork,  and  the  solution  will 
then  retain  its  developing  power  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  With  regard  to  the  acid 
fixing  bath,  it  does  not  matter  so  much ; 
but  while  the  price  is  so  reasonable,  the 
saving  of  labor  effected  by  using  the  put-up 
preparation  is  worth  consideration. 

Now  we  come  to  another  point,  which  is 
to  many  the  stumbling-block  and  great 
disadvantage  of  Velox  printing — viz.,  the 
use  of  potassium  bromide  and  the  exact 
quantity  to  use.  Seeing  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  its  presence  in  the  developer,  many 
have  asked,  with  a  fair  show  of  reason  on 
their  part,  why  the  M.  Q.  packets  are  not 
sent  out  with  the  exact  amount  included. 


The  difficulty  is  that  the  makers  of  Velox 
do  not  also  supply  the  water  used  by  pho- 
tographers all  the  world  over.  Its  sources 
are  many  and  varied,  hence  its  composition 
is  varied  with  the  locality.  They  have, 
however,  approached  as  near  the  ideal  as 
possible  by  inserting  in  each  package  the 
minimum  quantity  of  bromide  with  which 
the  paper  will  work  free  from  fog,  leaving 
the  thoughtful  worker  to  add  the  amount 
which  his  particular  variety  of  water  calls 
for.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  work  is 
to  always  use  distilled  water,  and,  having 
found  the  amount  necessary  with  that,  stick 
to  it ;  but  even  distilled  water  varies  with 
its  source.  It  should  not,  of  course,  but  it 
does  for  all  that.  In  the  Velox  Manual 
bromide  of  potassium  is  described  as  the 
wizard.  I  should  be  almost  inclined  to 
call  it  a  witch,  because,  while  truly  it  is  a 
conjurer,  and  presents  a  smiling  face,  as  it 
were,  by  brightening  up  our  prints  and  dis- 
pelling fog,  still,  if  we  get  tdo  far  in  its 
toils  and  drink  too  deeply  of  it  (metaphori- 
cally, of  course),  we  are  undone,  and  green- 
ness— hideous  greenness — comes  over  our 
prints.  Hence  great  care  and  judgment 
are  required  in  adding  it,  drop  by  drop, 
until  just  the  right  amount  is  discovered, 
and  then,  as  long  as  the  source  of  our  water 
remains  the  same,  we  may  confidently  con- 
tinue to  .use  that  amount. 

Another  vice  to  which  some  Velox 
papers  (particularly  the  glossy)  are  prone  is 
**  surface  markings  " — which,  by  the  way, 
are  common  to  all  developed  emulsion 
papers  with  high  surfaces.  I  remember  well 
the  disgust  with  which  I  greeted  my  first 
Velox  print — it  happened  to  be  on  glossy 
paper,  and  a  vignette,  too — because  of  the 
intricate  network  of  fine  hair-lines  over  the 
entire  surface.  That  print  was  thrown 
away,  and  very  nearly  proved  my  last  Velox 
print  as  well  as  being  my  first.  I  have 
learned  better  since,  and  have  easily  cleaned 
such  markings  off  heaps  of  prints  by  rub- 
bing with  cotton -wool  damped  with  methyl- 
ated spirit  after  the  prints  were  dry.  Still, 
this  is  troublesome,  and  I  notice  that  the 
manufacturers  announce  an  actual  preven- 
tive by  using  two  drops  of  a  lo  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide  in  each 
ounce  of  developer.  It  is  not  precisely  a 
pleasant  chemical  to  handle  or  have  about 
one,  on  account  of   its   highly  poisonous 
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qualities;  but,  if  it  prove  an  absolute 
remedy,  I  for  one  shall,  exercising  all  due 
caution  in  handling  and  storing  it,  use  it 
in  preference  to  the  laborious  after-clean- 
ing method. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  added  about  the 
difference  in  results  obtained  on  the  two 
grades  of  Velox — Regular  and  Special. 
The  latter  is  a  paper  much  more  rapid  in 
exposure,  but  somewhat  slower  in  develop- 
ment, than  the  Regular  Velox,  and  giving 
very  soft,  delicate  images,  while  the  Regu- 
lar paper  has  a  decided  tendency  toward 
giving  bold,  contrasty  prints.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  regular  papers  will  be 
chosen  when  vigorous  subjects  are  being 
treated  with,  or  bright  prints  wanted  from 
a  somewhat  flat  negative,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Special  papers  are  particularly 
suitable  for  negatives  which  incline  toward 
harshness,  and  where  soft  and  delicate 
effects  are  required.  I  may  say  that,  as 
most  of  my  work  on  Velox  paper  has  been 
from  portrait  negatives,  I  have  found  the 
Special  papers  give  me  all  the  range  I  need 


by  the  addition  or  omission  of  portions  of 
the  bromide  solution.  With  these  Special 
papers  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to- 
ward greenness  when  using  extra  bromide 
that  is  met  with  in  the  Regular  papers. 
To  my  own  particular  taste  there  is  some- 
thing particularly  nice  about  a  photograph 
on  the  Special  portrait  paper.  The  deli- 
cate grays  of  the  half-tones,  richness  of  the 
shadows,  and  pearliness  of  the  high  lights, 
combined  with  the  exquisite  silk -like  sur- 
face of  the  paper,  have  a  charm  quite  their 
own  and  peculiar  to  the  process.  Other 
workers  pin  their  faith  to  (and  demonstrate 
their  faith  by  their  good  works)  the  Regu- 
lar papers  for  landscape  and  bold  effects 
generally ;  and  so  each  section  is  catered 
for  and  provided  with  the  means  of  fol- 
lowing their  own  bent. 

The  treatment  of  Velox  papers  with  a 
view  to  modifying  the  color  must  be  de- 
ferred for  consideration  to  another  and 
final  chapter. — The  Photographic  News. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"SHOW  SUNDAY." 


BY    PAUL   CLARE. 


Artists  with  the  brush  have  for  a  long 
time  observed  the  custom  of  holding  an 
annual  exhibition,  in  their  studios,  of  the 
work  which  they  have  produced  during  the 
year.  The  custom  is  perhaps  more  re- 
ligiously followed  in  European  countries, 
where  the  artists'  year  sharply  hinges  on 
the  opening  date  of  some  great  or  national 
exhibition.  Through  the  year  he  has  been 
working  on  certain  pictures  with  an  eye  on 
sending-in  day,  and  just  before  that  anxious 
time  he  invites  his  patrons — ^if,  happily, 
he  has  any — the  critics,  and  his  friends  to 
view  the  year's  work.  This  gives  every- 
one an  opportunity  of  better  judging  the 
work  than  is  possible  when  it  appears  in  a 
crowded  gallery,  surrounded  by  scores  or 
hundreds  of  other  pictures.  The  critic 
may  write  his  **  opening-day  "  note  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  patrons  may  be  judiciously 
handled  with  a  view  to  immediate  or  pros- 
pective sales. 

This  show  Sunday  idea  is  worth  a  wider 
attention  on  the  part  of  photographers.     I 


do  not  suggest  that  they  should  choose  that 
day  for  a  special  exhibition — Sunday,  un- 
fortunately, is  too  little  observed  in  some 
studios — ^but  the  idea  of  a  fixed  time  to 
make  an  effort,  to  assemble  friends  and 
customers  at  the  studio,  and  to  make  a  dis- 
play of  the  best  work  done  during  the 
year  is  one  which,  if  followed  out,  would 
in  many  studios  lead  to  good  results.  The 
photographer  must  push  in  some  way  for 
publicity.  Even  good  photography  will 
bring  more  sitters  if  behind  it  there  is  a 
careful  scheme  of  advertisement. 

What  time  of  year  should  the  photog- 
rapher choose?  That  depends  on  the 
place.  A  man  in  a  summer  resort  could 
not  make  a  display  in  winter ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  summer  is  absolutely  dead  in 
some  large  cities.  Each  photographer 
must,  therefore,  decide  for  himself.  The 
State  or  National  Convention  suggests  a 
reason  for  the  display.  Let  the  photog- 
rapher invite  his  patrons  to  inspect  the 
display  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  Con- 
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vention,  or  which  has  been  returned  after 
the  exhibition. 

The  display  should  be  as  extensive  as 
possible.  Suppose  that  six  pictures  are  to 
be  sent ;  do  not  just  give  those  six  a  special 
place  of  honor  all  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
Choose  rather  as  many  pictures  as  possible 
from  the  work  of  the  past  year — a  collec- 
tion, say,  from  which  the  State  assignment 
will  be  selected.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  If  six  pictures  are  slated  for  the 
honor,  six  persons  will  probably  consider 
that  they  have  received  a  delicate  mark  of 
attention.  If  fifty  pictures  are  shown, 
without  too  sharp  a  distinction  being  drawn 
between  six  and  the  remaining  forty- 
four,  the  reasonable  inference  is  that  fifty 
rather  than  six  persons  will  feel  the  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  a  question  whether  for  one  day  all 
business  should  be  suspended  and  as  many 
people  as  possible  be  got  to  attend  the 
show,  which  might  elaborate  into  a  kind  of 
quiet  soiree,  or  whether  a  display  extend- 
ing over  a  week  should  be  arranged.  In 
the  latter  case  the  display  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  usual  rooms,  and  the  studio 
would  be  open  for  any  sittings  which  might 


be  required.     Probably  in  most  cases  the 
latter  would  be  the  preferable  course. 

To  succeed  with  any  show  day  the  pho- 
tographer would  require  to  put  in  some 
solid,  thoughtful  work  before  the  event. 
The  display  itself  could  be  largely  arranged 
for  by  making  an  extra  print  from  time  to 
time  during  the  year  at  the  time  of  an 
order  being  given.  And  it  might  prove  a 
good  plan  occasionally  to  make  a  careful 
print  from  some  negative  which  failed  to 
secure  an  order  rather  than  from  the  ones 
from  the  same  batch  which  were  preferred. 
It  may  be  some  months  since  the  sitting, 
and  this  special  print  will  be  fresh  to  every- 
body, and  even  to  the  original. 

But  the  special  work  will  be  mostly  in 
the  direction  of  getting  the  people  to  the 
studio.  The  best  display  in  the  world  will 
be  a  flat  failure  if  the  folks  keep  away.  It 
will  mean  a  carefully  thought-out  effort, 
probably  through  the  local  papers,  and  also 
by  a  neat,  well-designed  invitation  and  many 
personal  letters.  The  thing  must  be  talked 
about  in  advance — and  afterward.  The  ad- 
vance talking  depends  on  the  engineering 
of  the  photographer ;  the  after-taiking  on 
the  thoroughness  and  quality  of  his  show. 


THE    BACKGROUND. 


More  than  half  a  century  ago,  at  the 
time  when  4x4  was  the  size  for  photo- 
graphs, we  had  not  stumbled  upon  the 
vexed  question  of  backgrounds.  A  plain, 
ungraduated  background  served  for  blonde 
and  brunette  alike,  the  result  being  that 
from  a  dozen  photographs  in  a  case  only 
one  would  probably  be  somewhere  near 
correct  in  its  tone  scheme,  although  the 
whole  dozen  seen  together,  and  as  so  many 
*  *  decorative  * '  masses,  gave  an  evenness  to 
the  showcase,  when  seen  across  the  breadth 
of  a  street,  which  it  has  not  since  possessed. 
At  last  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
quite  too  much  of  one  good  thing  in  this 
limitation  of  background,  and  the  painted 
"  scenic  "  background  became  the  fashion. 
Unfortunately,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
liberty  became  license,  or,  perhaps  more 
correctly,  puerility.  Released  from  sim- 
plicity the  photographer,  egged  on  by  the 
"  background  artist,"  broke  the  bounds  of 
legitimate  accessory  with  his  rustic  scenes 


and  stiles,  seashores,  woodlands,  etc.  A 
few  workers  resisted  the  extremes  of  the 
innovation,  at  the  same  time  taking  the 
hint  and  escaping  from  a  single  background 
and  especially  from  a  fixed  rule  of  using  it. 
Atmosphere  was  a  thing  unknown  in  those 
days  of  chemical  excellence  ;  but  by  turn- 
ing their  backgrounds  to  different  angles 
they  could  be  made  to  look  lighter  or  darker 
as  required  and  so  balance  any  face  or  hair. 
The  alternative  to  backgrounds — curtains 
— was  more  or  less  in  favor,  and  it  seems 
not  a  little  curious  that  these  should  not 
have  come  more  to  the  front.  A  few  pho- 
tographers now  use  tapestry,  as  a  few  did 
then,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
effects  obtained  were  better  in  those  days 
of  universal  detail  and  crispness  or  in  these 
days  of  selection  and  atmosphere. 

Ten  years  ago — if  not  five — the  back- 
ground seemed  as  little  understood  as  ever. 
And  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  shows  the 
mental  and  artistic  progress  of  a  photog- 
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rapher  more  surely  than  his  choice  of  back- 
grounds. There  is  no  absolute  rule  ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  subordination  and  of  unity  be- 
tween ground  and  subject.  Falk  and 
Strauss  understand  backgrounds  and  use 
many.  Core  and  MacDonald  also  under- 
stand their  subject  and  use  few.  Each 
method  or  many  methods  may  be  equally 
right. 

The  evils  of  backgrounds,  as  of  acces- 
sories, seem  most  largely  due  to  a  too  close 
and  thoughtless  following  of  the  conven- 
tional designs  submitted  by  manufacturers. 
In  extreme  cases  some  not  wealthy  photog- 
rapher will,  in  all  sincerity  of  purpose, 
spend  more  than  he  can  really  afford  on 
some  good  background  prepared  by  some 
well-known  firm  of  Ai  standing.  Natu- 
rally, having  got  such  a  treasure,  he  makes 
the  most  of  it,  using  it  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  repose 
in  the  picture  and  no  harmony  between  the 
ground  and  the  subject.  The  work  is,  in 
short,  drifting  toward  what  might  be  called 
99-cent  work. 

When  perfection  is  sought  every  separate 
subject  requires  its  own  setting,  and  the 
same  pictorial  background  is  seldom  usable 
twice  in  succession.  This  was  so  thor- 
oughly learned  by  the  profession  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  favorite  background  was  dark, 
with  just  a  patch  of  light  upon  it.  A  dark 
background  is  a  good  thing  and  one  should 
be  in  every  studio ;  but  when  it  becomes 
the  leading  fashion  it  is  a  good  thing  over- 
done. Many  who  followed  the  fashion  of 
dark  backgrounds  sought  their  art  among 
violent  contrasts;  the  light  concentrated 
on  a  face  before  a  dark  ground  was  so  very 
effective,  so  **  strong**  and  "vigorous.** 
Incidentally,  too,  it  was  so  very  easy  when 


not  done  understandingly,  because  it  got 
rid  of  all  that  bother  of  delicate  modelling 
which  is  so  much  a  factor  in  the  work  of 
the  really  able  man. 

Now  that  the  universal  dark  background 
seems  to  have  had  its  day,  photographers 
would  do  well  to  grasp  the  simplicity  of 
their  needs.  By  substituting  brains  for 
picture  backgrounds  not  only  will  they  do 
better,  because  more  thoughtful  work,  but 
they  will  also  save  in  their  cash  outlay.  A 
few  picture  backgrounds — in  some  busi- 
nesses— ^will  be  useful  to  those  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  if  they  are  not  used 
except  when  preferred  by  the  customer  their 
number  need  be  few.  With  a  light  and  a 
dark  ground  and  with  a  graduated  one  the 
portraitist  has  a  wide  range  of  possibilities. 
By  placing  nearer  to  or  further  from  the 
sitter  (generafly  the  further  from  the  softer 
and  better  the  effect),  and  by  altering 
their  angle  in  relation  to  the  light,  any  effect 
of  tone  may  be  obtain^. 

Life  is  not  all  a  matter  of  subdued  or 
minor  key,  and  if  used  to  excess  plain 
backgrounds  seem  to  obtain  a  sort  of  nega- 
tive quality.  It  was  this  need  of  a  positive 
note  which  brought  in  the  background  and 
which  will  keep  it  in.  For  the  photog- 
rapher who  is  working  on  new  lines  an  as- 
sortment of  designed  and  plain  fabrics  of 
suitable  lengths  will  add  the  required  note 
to  his  repertoire.  These  may  be  hung  as 
required,  or  at  least  not  permanently  kept 
in  position  in  the  studio,  being  flung  over 
some  light  iron  bar  run  across  the  studio 
about  eight  feet  above  the  floor.  A  year's 
practice  with  materials  so  simple  that  they 
force  the  photographer  to  think  as  he  uses 
them  will  make  him  achieve  many  things 
which  before  he  thought  impossible. 
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It  is  a  little  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  the  process  is  so  very  easy,  how  few  pho- 
tographers ever  tint  or  color  photographs. 
So  many  photographers  could  do  with  just 
a  little  more  business  if  only  it  could  be 
coaxed  their  way,  and  often  a  tinted  pho- 
tograph would  do  the  coaxing  ^  and  it  is  a 
line  in  which  almost  all  of  the  occasional 


extra  dollar  which  it  brings  in  goes  to  pay  for 
skill  and  labor  and  very  little  for  materials. 
The  colored  photograph  has  in  the  past 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  two 
extremes  of  photography — either  the  very 
cheapest  trade  or  the  most  expensive. 
Some  of  the  expensive  work  is  very  beauti- 
fully done,  particularly  in  miniature  work, 
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and  the  average  photographer  can  scarcely 
hope  to  attain  to  such  skill.  In  the  very 
cheap  work  the  coloring  is  very  crude, 
being  often  applied  in  a  thick  coat  of  body 
color,  especially  if  a  subject  can  be  ob- 
tained who  wears  a  uniform.  All  can  steer 
clear  of  this  extreme  and  do  work  which 
will  be  pleasing  to  a  paying  class  of  cus- 
tomers. The  photographs  are  to  be  tinted 
rather  than  colored.  A  pigment  coating 
of  paint  quite  destroys  the  gradation  of 
the  photograph  by  covering  it  up ;  a  trans- 
parent wash,  on  the  other  hand,  blends 
with  every  detail  and  shade  of  the  photo- 
graph, and  sufficiently  suggests  the  color 
while  retaining  all  the  texture  and  mod- 
elling. The  photographer  who  knows 
how  to  spot  a  print — and  what  pho- 
tographer does  not — has  sufficient  skill  to 
tint  one.  There  have  long  been  materials 
on  the  market  for  tinting  both  photo- 
graphs and  transparencies,  and  just  now 
two  firms  are  advertising  excellent  complete 
sets  for  the  work — a  sign,  by  the  way,  that 
colored  pictures  have  vitality  in  them.  The 
photograph  to  be  tinted  should  be  printed 
on  a  matt  paper,  and  if  anything  a  trifle 
light.  Coloring — like  spotting — should  be 
done  after  the  photograph  is  finished  and 
mounted.  What  little  coloring  I  have  done 
has  been  with  the  print  flat  on  a  table, 
but  probably  it  would  be  easier  to  work  if 
propped  at  an  angle.  The  retouching  frame 
would  seem  to  be  a  suitable  support  for  it, 
and  it  should  be  placed  in  a  good  light. 
The  brushes  required  are  three — 3l  fine 
sable,  such  as  is  used  for  spotting,  and 
brushes  of  the  next  sizes  larger,  which  may 
be  of  camel's  hair.  The  colors  required 
may  be  obtained  in  lo-cent  tubes  (oil), 
and  will  be  green,  yellow,  Prussian  blue, 
crimson  lake,  burnt  umber,  and  burnt 
sienna.  A  little  turpentine  will  be  required 
to  mix  the  colors,  and  it  will  be  better  to 
obtain  it  from  the  art  stores  or  the  drug- 
gist rather  than  from  the  grocery.  An 
inverted  saucer  or.  plate  makes  a  good 
palette.  To  obtain  flesh-tint  squeeze  equal 
lots  of  sienna  and  lake  onto  the  plate 
and  mix  them  with  turpentine,  using  the 
larger  camePs-hair  brush.  Very  little  paint 
will  suffice.  Thin  with  turpentine  until  it  is 
a  light  pink -brown.  Paint  the  face  with  the 
fine  sable  brush.  Do  not  charge  the  brush 
with  too  much  color,  and  do  not  go  ioo 


near  the  eyes  or  the  outlines  of  the  face, 
for  the  color  will  spread  very  slightly.  The 
color  is  laid  smooth  and  even  by  dabbing  it 
very  gently  with  the  tip  of  the  third  finger. 
A  very  little  touch  of  lake  dabbed  on  the 
cheek  may  flatter  some  sitters  —  don't 
overdo  it — and  the  lips  may  be  similarly 
tinted.  If  the  eyes  are  blue,  a  very  little 
thin  blue  must  be  applied,  and  if  after  the 
picture  is  finished  the  whites  of  the  eye  ap- 
pear too  staring,  they  may  be  toned  down 
by  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  thin  blue 
wash  over  them.  The  hair  must  not  have 
too  much  color  worked  into  it.  For  dark 
hair,  a  wa.sh  of  umber;  for  light,  a  wash 
of  sienna,  or  of  sienna  and  umber  mixed 
will  suffice.  The  coloring  of  the  dress  may 
be  gaudy,  or  it  may  be  almost  entirely 
omitted,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  cus- 
tomer. The  yellow  will  help  to  emphasize 
the  possession  of  rings  or  chains,  and  so 
^ive  pleasure.  For  a  tinted  picture  the 
whole  scheme  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
suggest  lightness.  A  little  green  or  well- 
trimmed  blue  will  do  much  for  a  plain 
background,  and  I  would  scarcely  suggest 
using  any  other. 

I  have  here  confined  myself  to  a  bare 
outline  of  the  process  and  to  a  very  lim- 
ited range  of  color.  Flesh-tints  may  be 
obtained  direct  from  the  color  store  with- 
out mixing.  But  the  photographer  will 
probably  attain  the  b^t  result  by  first 
attaining  some  proficiency  with  the  few 
colors  and  simple  methods  recommended. 
Afterward  he  will  find  his  way  to  more 
colors. 

In  very  many  businesses  the  photog- 
rapher is  assisted  by  one  or  more  of  his 
family.  Tinting  pictures  is  an  ideal  occa- 
sional occupation  for  a  girl,  and  is  much 
kinder  to  the  eyes  than  is  retouching.  If 
there  is  a  daughter  in  the  family,  and  no 
one  who  can  color  photographs,  then  let  the 
daughter  obtain  an  outfit  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  with  that  and  a  little  practice  she 
will  soon  be  able  to  increase  the  family 
income. 


A  good  density  giver  for  detailful  but 
weak  negatives  is  made  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  dry  amidol  to  any  ordinary 
pyro-soda  d^Uoper. 
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All  photographers  have  occasion  at 
some  time  or  other  to  wish  that  they  could 
strip  the  film  of  a  negative  from  its  glass. 
If  only  they  knew  beforehand  which  nega- 
tives they  would  wish  to  strip  they  could 
use  specially  prepared  stripping  plates. 
But  the  need  to  strip  comes  afterward,  and 
the  photographer  feels  a  little  doubtful 
about  it — there  are  so  many  unreliable 
formulae  published  which  make  the  work 
very  uncertain.  Many  of  the  formulae 
contain  hydrofluoric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  some  of  them  possess  the  doubtful 
advantage  of  expanding  the  film. 

The  negative  to  be  treated  should  be 
thoroughly  soaked.  A  negative  that  is  dry 
and  hard  should  be  placed  in  a  dish  of 
clean  water  for  several  hours  until  it  is 
altogether  soaked  through.  Then  it  is 
placed,  while  still  wet,  in  a  formalin  bath  : 
water,  loo  parts ;  pure  glycerine,  4  parts; 
formalin,  30  parts.  Leave  it  in  this  bath 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  gently  rocking, 
and  then  set  aside  to  dry  without  further 
washing.  If  the  negative  has  just  been 
developed  and  fixed  it  may  be  placed,  after 
well  washing,  into  the  bath ;  but  in  this 
case  an  immersion  of  about  one  minute 
will  be  sufficient. 

When  the  plate  is  quite  dry  it  must  be 
coated,  preferably  twice,  with  a  celluloid 
varnish.     This  is  made  by  dissolving  cellu- 


loid in  amyl  acetate,  to  which  20  per  cent, 
of  acetone  is  added.  The  second  coat 
should  not  be  put  on  until  the  first  is  quite 
dry,  and  as  the  varnish  is  very  slow  drying 
a  second  coat  should  not  be  given  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  give 
the  first  coat  overnight.  This  film  acts 
as  a  support  to  the  film  to  be  stripped. 
When  the  second  coat  is  thoroughly  dry 
cut  all  around  the  film  with  a  sharp  knife 
just  inside  the  edges  of  the  glass.  Work 
one  of  the  comers  loose  with  the  blade  of 
the  knife,  and  the  film  will  then  peel  right 
off,  showing  an  enamelled  surface  as  it 
leaves  the  glass. 

If  it  be  desired  to  protect  the  gelatine 
film  the  negative  may  be  laid,  celluloid 
side  down,  on  some  flat  support,  and  fast- 
ened so  that  it  cannot  curl.  Then  give 
the  gelatine  side  a  coat  of  celluloid  var- 
nish. These  operations  mean  some  time 
elapsing  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  but  it  is  better  to  take  the  time  rather 
than  to  force  matters. 

Where  "rush'*  is  necessary  the  prelim- 
inary soaking  of  a  dry  negative  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  negative  instead  be 
left  in  the  formalin  bath  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes  instead  of  one  or  four.  The  dry- 
ing of  the  varnish  may  be  hastened  by 
mixing  with  it  a  little  collodion  varnish, 
but  this  is  rarely  necessary. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


In  flashlight  work  it  is  alwajrs  best  to 
have  the  room  well  lighted  when  making 
the  flash.  It  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  that 
the  lights  do  not  come  within  the  range  of 
the  lens.  If  the  room  is  darkened  the  sud- 
den flash  of  the  powder  so  strains  the  eyes 
of  the  sitters  that  it  almost  invariably  gives 
them  a  staring  look,  whereas  if  the  room 
is  already  well  illuminated  by  gas  or  lamp- 
light the  strain  is  not  so  great  and  the  eyes 
will  have  a  natural  expression.  Of  course, 
where  the  room  is  brightly  lighted  the  shut- 
ter must  not  be  opened  until  the  instant 
before  the  flash  is  made,  and  should  be 
closed  quickly  affer  the  flash  is  over. 


Daylight  Cut  Films  are  the  latest  intro- 
duction on  the  English  market.  The  sys- 
tem as  announced  takes  the  form  of  films 
arranged  in  a  pack  like  cards,  special  de- 
vices being  provided  for  storing  and  chang- 
ing them  in  daylight.  If  the  system  is 
simple  and  practical  in  its  operation,  the 
new  films  should  prove  a  strong  competitor 
with  the  cartridge  system  of  daylight  films 
now  generally  used  among  amateurs.  Flat 
films  offer  obvious  advantages  in  manipu- 
lation over  roll  films,  and  if  the  price 
can  be  made  nearer  to  the  price  of  plates, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
new  film  will  win  instant  popularity. 
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The  late  Valentine  Blanchard  gave  a 
curious  hint  as  to  the  introduction  of  acces- 
sories into  the  studio.  The  velvet  curtain 
and  the  plush  upholstered  chair  we  all 
know.  In  Europe,  at  least,  colored  da- 
guerreotypes early  became  fashionable,  and 
a  few  clever  artists  obtained  high  prices. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  the  tinting  of 
the  face  was  not  enough,  and  the  pedestal, 
pillar,  and  ample  curtain  became  important 
additions.  Soon  it  was  not  enough  to 
convert  a  plain-backed  chair,  by  the  artful 
use  of  color,  into  a  crimson -velvet  padded 
one,  and  to  introduce  a  gorgeous  blue  sky, 
with  fleecy  clouds  on  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture and  massive  column  and  voluminous 
drapery  on  the  other ;  but  by  the  use  of 
liquid  gold  the  sitters  were  decked  in  their 
rings  and  other  finery.  When  the  patent 
restrictions  were  removed  from  the  daguer- 
reotype and  photographers  multiplied  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  they  copied  the  chair, 
the  curtain,  and  the  pedestal  from  those 
who  were  earlier  in  the  craft.  Until  now 
these  accessories  had  existed  more  in  the 
"after-treating"  brush  of  the  artist  than 
in  real  solidity  in  the  studio  of  the  photog- 
rapher. But  when,  later,  the  stereoscopic 
craze  swept  over  the  earth,  colored  or  other 
brush  work  received  its  quietus.  Then 
everything  in  the  dual  portrait  had  to  assist 
the  illusion  of  reality.  That  was  the  golden 
age  of  accessory  making.  Balustrades  and 
balconies,  windows,  doorways,  fireplaces, 
mantel-pieces — ^all  were  added  to  the  studio, 
and  we  are  not  yet  entirely  rid  of  them. 
The  day  of  their  usefulness  was  passed 
when  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  stereoscopic 
boom  and  the  chair,  table,  and  curtain 
came  in.  But  those  old  accessories  cause 
much  heartburning  to  many  worthy  pho- 
tographers ere  they  mustered  courage  to 
get  rid  of  them  at  any  price. 

An  English  contemporary,  speaking  of 
our  old  friend  George  G.  Rockwood,  re- 
marks that  few  persons  realize  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  photographic  portrait  how  much 
the  mechanical  process  must  be  supple- 
mented by  artistic  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  man  behind  the  camera  —  not  only 
the  pose,  but  the  ability  to  bring  to  the 
face  of  the  sitter  the  desired  expression 
not  only  of  the  features,  but  of  mind  and 
intellect.     In  visiting  the  galleries  of  Mr. 


Rockwood  many  specimens  of  such  work 
are  to  be  seen.  This  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  personality  of  Mr.  Rock- 
wood, who  personally  superintends  the 
posing  of  his  clients.  A  man  of  keen 
perceptions  and  strong  personal  magnet- 
ism, aided  by  years  of  experience,  he 
quickly  divines  a  person's  temperament, 
and  unfailingly  knows  the  moment  when 
to  catch  the  right,  but  often  changing,  ex- 
pression on  the  sitter's  face.  To  this 
faculty  is  due  the  succe^  of  the  Rockwood 
portraits. 

Platinum  Toning  Process.  In  all  pro- 
cesses of  toning  silver  prints  with  platinum 
the  print  after  being  taken  from  the  print- 
ing-frame is  first  well  washed,  because  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  by  forming  chloride  of 
silver,  reduces  the  platinum  salt,  and  toning 
takes  place  only  to  a  limited  degree  or  not 
at  all.  Cowan  by  placing  the  prints  in 
the  following  toning  bath  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  washing : 

Solation  of  Chrome  Alum  (t :  xo) .  z6  parts. 
Common  Salt       .                        .      a     " 
Solation  of  Platinum  Chloropla^ 

tinite  (i :  50)      .        .        .        .  x  part. 

The  salt  apparently  changes  the  silver 
nitrate  into  silver  chloride,  when  the  ton» 
ing  may  be  successfully  carried  through 
without  delay.  An  alkaline  fixing  bath 
should  be  used  to  prevent  after-toning. 
The  fact  that  yellowish-whites  result  seems 
to  be  of  no  importance. 

.  Broken  Glass  Measures  can  be  repaired 
by  applying  a  coat  of  seccotine  to  both 
surfaces,  pressing  them  together  and  letting 
it  dry.  The  secret  of  using  seccotine 
successfully  is  not  to  use  too  much.  It 
will  resist  dry  heat  or,  to  a  great  extent, 
cold  damp,  and  a  glass  so  mended  will 
stand  safely  full  of  water  for  many  hours. 


A  Printing  Hint.  Take  two  stout  envel- 
opes (those  which  have  contained  bromide 
paper)  and  paste  them  back  to  back.  On 
one  side  write  prints  and  on  the  other 
paper.  This  will  be  useful  for  keeping  the 
prints  separate  from  the  unused  paper 
without  the  trouble  of  sorting  before  ton-^ 
ing. 
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The  illustrations  given  in  this  issue  of 
the  magazine  will  doubtless  surprise  many 
of  our  readers  in  more  ways  than  one. 
But  we  are  sure  that  all,  old  and  young  in 
the  profession,  whether  adherents  of  the 
"  new  school"  or  the  **  old  school,"  will 
find  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  glance  they 
afford  at  American  portrait  photography 
as  it  was  done  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
This  was  our  principal  motive  in  their  re- 
production. They  are  typical  examples 
of  the  portrait  work  produced  in  the  early 
seventies.  Mr.  H.  Rocher,  of  Chicago, 
from  whose  studio  they  came,  was  at  that 
time  justly  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the 
profession.  The  original  prints  are  4?^  x 
7^8  inches  (styled  Boudoir  Portraits)  and 
6^  X  8}^  inches  (styled  Imperial  Por- 
traits) printed  on  albumen  paper,  and  are 
almost  as  brilliant  now  as  when  first  re- 
ceived from  the  photographer.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  tone  gradation,  the  modelling, 
soft  details  in  shadows  and  highest  lights, 
as  well  as  the  clever  rendering  of  textures, 
are  necessarily  lost  in  the  process  of  half- 
tone reproduction.  The  negatives,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  made  by  the  wet 
collodion  method,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  we  have  seen  nothing  in  dry -plate 
portraiture  to  surpass  some  of  these  exam- 
ples as  studies  in  negative  making. 

From  the  view-point  of  to-day  these  por- 
traits will  doubtless  excite  many  criticisms. 
Those  who  have  been  trained  in  the  severely 
simple  styles  now  prevailing  will  find 
grievous  fault  in  the  number  and  obtru- 
siveness  of  the  accessories  used  and  conse- 
quent crowding  of  the  picture  space. 
'Fhere  is  an  amount  of  reasonableness  in 
this,  speaking  wholly  from  to-day's  point 
of  view.  In  Mr.  Rocher* s  day,  however, 
all  portraiture  was  permeated  with  the  idea 
that  the  figure  should  be  surrounded  by 
more  or  less  familiar  accessories.  Pho- 
tographers have  since  learned  that  the 
figure  in  itself  presents  difficulties  sufficient 
for  their  art  and  its  limitations,  and  there- 
fore wisely  leave  out  accessories  which 
might  distract  the  eye.  It  will  not  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  in  all  Mr. 
Rocher*  s  portraits  the  figure  invariably 
dominates.  In  each  there  is  a  distinct 
motive    or   occupation  or  interest  which 


centres  in  the  figure.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  also,  that  in  the  Boudoir  Por- 
trait the  idea  was  to  present  the  subject  as 
at  home,  with  an  indication  of  action  ap- 
propriate to  home  life.  This  is  cleverly 
managed  in  the  portrait  group  serving  as 
our  frontispiece.  We  doubt  whether  many 
of  our  leaders  of  to-day  could  present  a 
similar  subject  more  attractively  or  more 
skilfully. 

In  some  of  the  portraits  the  pose  is  al- 
most painfully  obvious.  Here  again  we 
must  remember  that  the  photographer  had 
a  distinct  conception  before  he  began  (as 
the  painter  invariably  has),  and  we  know 
how  very  difficult  it  is  to  get  that  perfect 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
which  alone  can  make  this  method  success- 
ful in  photography.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  Mr.  Rocher  fell  short  now  and  again, 
but  that  he  so  nearly  succeeded  in  the  face 
of  well-known  difficulties  from  which  we 
of  to-day  almost  invariably  shrink.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  draperies,  in  the  lines, 
and  in  the  disposition  of  the  figure  in  the 
picture  space  the  portraits  are  almost  be- 
yond reproach. 

There  are  two  important  lessons  for  the 
worker  under  the  skylight  of  to-day.  Mr. 
Rocher  was  a  master  in  the  technique  of 
his  art.  His  figures  are  not  only  perfect 
in  modelling,  textures,  light  and  shade,  and 
other  purely  photographic  qualities,  but 
they  invariably  show  a  soft  envelopment  of 
the  figure  which  is  sadly  lacking  in  modern 
portraiture.  Nowhere  does  he  hide  the 
outline  of  the  figure  in  a  dull,  sooty  mass 
of  shadow.  In  every  picture  he  has  tried 
with  all  his  skill  to  reveal  the  beauty  he 
perceived  in  every  line  and  detail.  Every- 
where we  see  a  recognition  on  his  part  that 
the  well-dressed  woman  will  forgive  much 
if  the  artist  will  but  display  her  figure  and 
draperies  attractively.  It  was  this,  doubt- 
less, which  made  him  much  sought  after  as 
a  photographer  of  women.  Looking  at 
his  work,  or  the  few  examples  which 
we  possess,  from  the  woman's  point  of 
view  (and  not  forgetting  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  flight  of  time  and  changes  in 
methods),  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  prefer 
Mr.  Rocher* s  portraiture  before  that  pro- 
duced by  any  photographer  of  the  present 
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day   making   a  specialty   of    portraits   of 
women. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest 
in  the  pictures,  but  we  will  leave  them  for 
our  readers'  personal  enjoyment.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  like  to  know  how  the 
work  is  regarded  by  practical  operators 
facing  the  women  and  the  conditions  of 
to-day.  We  offer,  therefore,  an  honor- 
arium of  $io  for  the  letter  which  best  sets 


forth  the  interesting  points  of  Mr.  Rocher's 
portraits  received  before  May  ist.  Let  us 
have  a  hearty  response.  The  letter  should 
not  contain  less  than  600  words,  but  may 
contain  more.  If  it  is  illustrated  so  much 
the  better,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  publish  any  letter 
received,  and  the  letter  to  which  the  $10 
is  awarded  will  be  published  in  our  June 
issue. 


COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY:   WHENCE?    WHAT?    WHERE? 


BY   JOHN    UOUGANS. 


Only  those  connected  with  color  or 
dyeing  establishments  know  what  a  varied 
assortment  of  aniline  colors  there  are  on 
the  market — colors  as  brilliant  as  rainbow 
hues,  and  shades  and  tints  as  varied  as 
the  reflections  of  a  summer  sunset — ^all 
produced  from  the  soft,  dirty  black  material 
we  call  coal-tar.  Imagination  has  never 
conceived  nor  can  conceive  a  more  start-  - 
ling  transfonnation  ;  no  miracle  ever  re- 
corded is  more  wonderful  than  this  fact. 
And  yet  there  are  some  who  are  dubious 
of  ever  having  color  photography  in  the 
sense  that  it  will  be  possible  to  hx.  the  im- 
age as  seen  on  the  ground  glass. 

The  probability  of  ever  getting  artificial 
dyestuffs  to  compete  and  vie  with  the 
natural  woods  and  barks  was  scouted  as 
nonsense,  and  the  idea  of  producing  them 
from  coal-tar  as  ridiculous ;  but,  like  every- 
thing else  man  wants,  when  the  time  is 


ripe  so  is  the  product.  So  it  is,  and  will 
be,  with  photography  in  colors.  Already 
it  is  following  the  universal  road — first  the 
wish  and  need,  then  the  first  crude  experi- 
ments and  attempts,  mixed  with  many  a 
promising  and  attractive  idea  that  switches 
many  off  the  main  line  for  a  time. 

Whence,  when,  and  where  it  will  come 
the  writer  knoweth  not ;  but  ventures  the 
prediction  that  the  chemist,  and  not  the 
optician,  will  bring  it  about.  Beautiful 
and  grand  as  are  the  results  obtained  by 
some  of  the  processes  now  on  the  market, 
they  are  but  optical  illusions.  The  intelli- 
gent professional  or  amateur  photographer 
who  is  working  along  chemical  lines  will 
one  day  strike  some  polyglot,  sensitive 
medicine  in  which  the  old  sun,  as  in  the 
case  of  coal-tar,  has  bottled  up  all  the  colors 
and  tints  so  temptingly  and  invariably  seen 
under  the  focusing  cloth. 
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In  days  gone  by  the  first  place  in  photo- 
graphic achievement  was  deservedly  held  by 
European  photographers.  A  practical  ac- 
knowledgment of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  editor  of  this  Magazine,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  imported 
and  sold  thousands  of  examples  of  Eu- 
ropean photography,  urging  the  readers  of 
this  journal  to  emulate  the  splendid  work 
of  such  leaders  as  Mrs.  Cameron,  D.  O. 
Hill,  Rejlander,  Diston,  Faulkner,  Robin- 
son,Wilson,  Salomon,  Luckhardt,  Loescher 
^  Petsch,  and  others  of  the  same  high  rank. 


The  seed  then  sown  has  borne  good  fruit. 
There  are  still  photographers — portraitists 
— of  remarkable  ability  in  Europe :  the 
names  of  HoUyer,  Annan,  Crooke,  Werner, 
Langfier,  Barnett,  Baker,  and  others  are 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  high  standard 
maintained  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  fact 
is  indisputable  that  in  the  average  Amer- 
ican portraiture  now  holds  the  premier 
position  in  the  world's  photography. 

There  is  no  partiality  in  this  statement. 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  output  of 
portrait  work  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
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European  countries.  If  the  product  of  any 
other  country  equalled  or  surpassed  that  of 
our  own  studios  we  would,  as  in  years  past, 
freely  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  begin 
anew  to  urge  the  American  photographer 
to  better  and  higher  things.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  American  portraiture  is  perfect  or 
beyond  improvement,  but  simply  that, 
taken  altogether,  it  plainly  surpasses  in  the 
most  desirable  qualities  of  portraiture  the 
work  produced  in  Europe. 

The  statement  thus  frankly  made  is 
called  forth  directly  by  the  two  paragraphs 
which  follow,  taken  from  the  current  issues 
of  two  English  exchanges.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  we  are  not  further  concerned 
to  defend  the  Lytrit  portraits  introduced  by 
Mr.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis.  Their  quality 
is  in  itself  sufficient  justification  for  the 
praise  given  to  them  here  and  abroad.  But 
the  concluding  sentences  of  the  paragraph 
plainly  indicate  that  our  brother  of  Pho- 
tography is  not  as  well  informed  as  his 
position  demands.  As  his  years  increase, 
doubtless  he  will  grow  in  wisdom  and 
grace.  And  our  warmest  good-will  is  with 
him  in  his  apparently  honest  ignorance. 

In  the  last  four  sentences  of  the  second 
paragraph,  the  better  informed  editor  of 
the  Photographic  Chronicle  points  out  why 
the  average  of  American  portraiture  is  so 
high.  And  we  have  good  reason  to  know 
that  he  is  right  in  his  opinion,  save  in  the 
single  slip  of  his  pen  imputing  a  tendency 
to  vulgarity,  etc.,  in  American  work.  The 
difference  in  point  of  view  between  the  two 
British  editors  will  not  be  overlooked  by 
those  interested.  The  ChrdnicU^  we  may 
mention,  is  largely  a  journal  for  professional 
photographers.  Photography  is  one  of  the 
best  photographic  journals  published  for 
the  advanced  amateur  or  serious  worker. 
Here  are  the  paragraphs : 

Lytrit  Portraits  {^Photography^ . 
**  Our  contemporary,  Wilson's  Photo- 
graphic Magazine,  in  its  current  issue, 
observes:  'We  notice  in  Photography  a 
remarkably  offensive  opinion,  of  which  we 
trust  the  usually  well-informed  editor  of 
that  journal  will  be  properly  ashamed  in 
due  time.  The  paragraph  quotes  William 
Marion  Reedy' s  glowing  tribute  to  Lytrit 
portraits,  given  in  our  December  issue, 
and,  after  a  description  of  the  method, 


says  :  *'  The  result  is  a  hybrid,  which,  how- 
ever offensive  to  persons  of  cultivated  taste, 
will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  immensely  popu- 
lar among  the  class  to  which  most  pro- 
fessional photographers  have  to  look  for  a 
living."  When  the  editor  of  Photography 
knows  more  about  Lytrit  portraits,  their 
maker,  and  the  good  people  of  St.  Louis, 
including  the  gifted  word  painter,  William 
Marion  Reedy,  we  feel  sure  he  will  be 
quick  to  acknowledge  the  cnidity  of  his 
criticism.  The  Lytrit  portraits  sent  out  by 
the  Strauss  Studio  embody  the  highest 
achievement  of  a  master  in  the  profession, 
whose  portraiture  is  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  the  work  of  any  European  photographer 
within  our  acquaintance.  As  for  *'the 
class  to  which  most  professional  photog- 
raphers have  to  look  for  a  living,**  in 
America,  at  least,  this  class  possesses  a 
fairly  critical  taste,  of  which  the  superiority 
of  American  photographic  portraiture  is 
the  best  proof.  *  Our  opinion  of  the  por- 
traits was  based  upon  personal  examination 
of  a  number  of  them,  and  remains  unal- 
tered. Is  not  our  friend  of  Wilson's  just 
a  little  partial  in  his  estimate  of  the  critical 
taste  of  the  American  public  ?  We  cannot 
help  thinking  so,  as  we  look  at  the  repro- 
ductions of  the  works  of  the  leading 
American  professionals  in  his  own  admir- 
able journal.  If  this  is  what  they  like, 
well ." 

European  Portraiture  (  Chronicle^ . 
**A  writer  in  an  American  monthly, 
after  making  a  tour  of  the  studios  of  Europe, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  '  portrait 
work  in  the  professional  studios  of  Europe 
is  rather  disappointing  to  the  visitor  who 
expects  much  from  the  birthplace  of  pho- 
tography, and,  taken  in  comparison  with 
the  work  of  American  photographers  in  the 
same  field,  the  average  falls  below  ours.* 
In  Great  Britian  he  marks  out  for  spe- 
cial approval  Annan  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow, 
Harold  Baker,  Histed,  and  C.  E.  Fry  & 
Son.  Of  London  photographers  in  general, 
he  remarks :  *  The  photographers  of  Lon- 
don number,!  was  told, nearly  two  thousand, 
and  most  all  suffer  from  the  effect  of  cheap 
prices.  Photographs  can  be  had  for  a 
mere  song,  and  the  usual  thing  is  of  very 
poor  quality.  Bromides  and  glossy  paper, 
printed  in  vignettes  and  mounted  on  album 
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sized  cards,  are  still  in  good  favor.  Carbon 
and  platinum  are  only  occasionally  seen  in 
the  better  studios.'  'Comparisons  are 
odious, '  and  in  nothing  more  so  than  in 
artistic  matters.  We  do  not  admit  that 
our  best  photographers  are  inferior  to 
American  leaders,  although  the  two  styles 
of  work  are  different.  The  British  portrait 
is  far  more  refined  and  restrained,  while 
American  portraiture  is  inclined  to  vulgar- 
ity and  the  theatrical.  In  spite  of  this  the 
criticism  that  average  American  work  is 
above   the  average  British  contains  some 


truth.  Even  keen  observers  among  our- 
selves admit  that  within  recent  years  the 
standard  of  work  in  this  country  has  fallen. 
We  attribute  this  superiority  of  American 
work  to  the  monthly  illustrated  magazines, 
which  so  persistently  put  before  their  read- 
ers specimens  of  the  best  kind  of  pro- 
fessional work.  The  American  photog- 
rapher has  thus  always  at  his  command 
examples  of  the  first-class  work  that  is 
being  done  by  his  competitors,  which 
must  react  favorably  on  his  own  produc- 
tions." 
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The  American  photographer  ought  to  be 
very  grateful  for  his  deliverance  from  one 
of  the  troubles  which  has  more  or  less  wor- 
ried European  workers — the  trouble  of  im- 
pure paper.  Paper  comes  into  the  work 
of  the  fraternity  at  two  points ;  first,  as  a 
support  for  the  sensitive  film  ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  a  mount  for  the  finished  photo- 
graph. 

The  photographer  buying  his  paper  and 
mounts  from  well-known  houses  has  always 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  papers  are 
pure  rather  than  worried  his  soul  about 
testing  them.  And  his  confidence  has  not 
been  misplaced.  The  American  manu- 
facturer has  always  kept  faith  with  his  cus- 
tomer and  given  him  stock  of  an  assured 
purity. 

There  are  cases— occasionally — in  which 
a  photographer  makes  his  own  paper.  The 
professional  sometimes  uses — though  not  as 
often  as  he  might — plain  salted  paper, 
and  the  amateur  is  fond  of  dabbling  in 
paper-sensitizing,  from  gum-bichromate  to 
the  humble  blue-prints ;  and  there  is  quite 
a  probability  that  the  fashion  of  mounting 
prints  on  brown  paper,  or  on  colored  cover- 
paper,  may  grow.  The  use  of  judiciously 
selected  sheets  of  colored  paper  is  already 
an  occasional  specialty  and  may  easily  be- 
come more  so.  If  so,  we  may  find  many 
varieties  of  fancy  papers,  made  for  a  gen- 
eral trade,  deflected  toward  photography 
by  manufacturers  who  have  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  purity.  It 
is  then  advisable  to  recapitulate  a  few  of 
the  commoner  faults  of  paper,  that  the 
photographer  who  wants  to  choose  a  special 


brand  on  which  to  specialize  may  be  on  his 
guard. 

For  our  sensitive  paper  we  require  paper 
of  a  reasonable  toughness  and  hardness  to 
stand  the  mechanical  strain  of  much  soak- 
ing, etc. — a  paper  which  contains  nothing 
that  will  affect  the  sensitive  coating,  either 
before  or  after  printing,  and  which  will  not 
fade  or  change  on  exposure  to  light.  For 
our  mount  we,  in  a  considerable  measure, 
require  the  same  conditions.  The  first 
and  third  ones  can  easily  be  told  by  prac- 
tical tests;  the  insidious  constituent  that 
makes  a  print  gradually  change  in  the 
course  of  weeks  or  months  requires  more 
careful  searching  for. 

There  are  two  factors  in  paper-making 
which  are  commonly  and  correctly  consid- 
ered as  of  vital  importance — the  size  and 
wood-pulp.  Size  is  either  animal  or  vege- 
table. The  animal  size  is  usually  gelatine, 
to  which  a  little  alum  is  added  to  render  it 
insoluble  after  drying.  The  gelatine  size 
may  be  decomposed  if  the  paper  is  stored 
in  a  damp  place — a  fault  which  can  easily 
be  prevented — but  exposure  to  light  does 
not  affect  it.  Vegetable  size  is  commer- 
cially often  made  of  some  resin,  mixed 
with  alum.  Theoretically  this  size  might,  - 
we  believe,  be  rendered  innocuous ;  but  in 
practice  the  quality  used  has  a  reducing 
property  which  will  tend  to  cause  fading 
prints,  and  it  tends  to  decompose  on  ex- 
posure to  light.  Unless  a  paper  is  pur- 
chased from  some  reliable  source,  it  should 
be  unsized,  and  sized  either  with  gelatine 
or  with  starch,  which  is  free  from  the  faults 
of  resin. 
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The  purest  papers  are  made  from  linen 
or  cotton — the  former  gives  the  stronger 
paper.  Among  the  many  other  substances 
used  are  straw,  hemp,  moss,  jute,  and 
wood-pulp.  This  latter  is  held  in  much 
aversion  by  the  photographer.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  photograph  and  the 
mount  is  not  so  intimate  as  the  relation 
between  the  sensitive  film  and  its  supp>ort, 
and  the  photographer  who  very  rightly  in- 
sists on  getting  the  pure  imported  article 
for  his  support  may  reasonably,  with  proper 
precautions,  use  a  wider  choice  for  his 
mounts.  Wood-pulp  is  not  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  pure  white  boards,  but  it  is 
common  in  tinted  boards  or  tinted  paper, 
especially  in  boards  where  the  facing  sheet 
is  pasted  on  a  body  of  a  different  color  and 
quality.  In  a  light-tinted  board  wood- 
pulp  will  turn  color  on  exposure  to  sun- 
light. Perhaps  the  most  sensitive  test  is  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  diphenylamine  in 
fifty  parts  of  alcohol  and  Ave  of  sulphuric 
acid.  This  gives  an  orange  color.  Wood- 
pulp,  properly  so  called,  is  literally  what 
its  name  indicates :  a  mechanical  mush  of 
wood.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  form  of 
wood  cellulose.  This  is  obtained  by  chem- 
ical action  in  conjunction  with  heat  and 


pressure,  and  in  this  state  is  much  purer. 
In  paper  made  from  wood  cellulose  there 
is  probably  nothing  that  will  affect  a  print 
when  pasted  down  upon  it,  and  certainly 
nothing  to  be  feared  when  a  print  is 
mounted  merely  by  one  edge  or  by  two 
comers. 

The  fading  action  of  light  is  obviously 
easy  to  test  for.  Place  a  piece  of  paper 
in  the  sun,  half  of  the  paper  only  exposed, 
the  other  half  covered.  If  a  paper  will 
stand  the  full  sun  for  a  day  without  a  trace 
of  fading  it  is  probably  sufficiently  perma- 
nent, and  will  certainly  stand  months  in  a 
room  or  in  a  folio.  The  toughness  or 
otherwise  of  a  paper  is  important.  Some 
paper  seems  to  show  an  ugly  mark  every 
time  it  is  handled,  and  can  never  look 
neat.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  sheet  of  paper 
'•lying  around  promiscuous**  for  a  few 
days  before  choosing  it.  Paper  can  be 
tested  in  this  way  by  rolling  it,  bending  it 
backward  or  forward,  buckling  it,  etc. 
Although  we  have  shown  that  wood-pulp 
paper  should  be  carefully  avoided,  it  would 
seem  that  almost  any  paper  of  good  quality 
which  does  not  contain  it  may  be  used  for 
mounts.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
such  papers. 
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Many  will  remember  the  fine  collection 
of  prints  by  M.  Demachy  exhibited  last 
spring  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's 
rooms,  one  of  the  interesting  series  of 
'  *  one-man  shows.  *  *  Most  of  the  prints  were 
gum  bichromates,  but  a  particularly  good 
one  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  a  gum 
ozotype.  Until  that  time  my  ideas  of  ozotype 
were  based  upon  reminiscences  of  some  ex- 
perimental prints  exhibited  by  its  inventor, 
Thomas  Manly,  at  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society's  exhibition  in  1899,  work  which 
did  not  commend  the  process  as  a  ''  means 
of  pictorial  expression,'*  but  was  of  inter- 

*  Reprinted  from  Photography.  We  regret  that 
inability  to  reproduce  the  halftone  illustrations  ac- 
companying this  instructive  paper  compels  us  to  omit 
the  references  given  of  the  various  effects  obtained  by 
variations  in  manipulation.  The  supplies  needed  are 
BOW  obtainable  in  America  from  George  Murphy, 
New  York  —Ed  W.  P.  M. 


est  as  showing  a  new,  if  unpromising, 
method  of  obtaining  photographs  in  various 
colors.  Evidently  the  process  was  more 
satisfactory  than  I  had  given  it  credit  for ; 
therefore,  when  the  Secretary  of  our  local 
photographic  society  asked  me  what  he 
could  look  to  me  for  to  demonstrate  in 
the  winter  session,  ozotype  was  promptly 
booked.  A  short  account  of  my  experi- 
ences and  experiments  may  also  interest 
readers  of  Photography. 

Everything  new  must  justify  its  right  to 
existence  by  possessing  some  advantage 
over  its  precursors.  At  the  outset  the  ques- 
tion is  put :  What  advantage  does  ozotype 
offer  compared  with  older  and  better  known 
printing  processes?  It  is  permanent,  so 
are  platinotype  and  carbon  ;  it  will  give 
prints  in  a  wide  range  of  color,  so  does 
carbon.     No  doubt  the  comparison  is  more 
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likely  to  be  made  with  carbon  than  with 
any  other  process.  The  same  colors  are 
obtainable  in  both,  for  insensitive  carbon 
tissue  can  be  used  as  well  as  the  pigment 
plasters  supplied  by  the  Ozotype  Company. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  so  wide  a  selection  of 
papers  available  for  ozotypes  as  in  the  case 
of  carbons.  My  short  experience  tends  to 
the  belief  that  there  is  more  uncertainty 
with  the  use  of  rough  papers  in  the  former 
case,  though  a  smooth  Whatman  drawing 
paper  presents  no  serious  difficulty.  If  the 
finest  definition  is  necessary,  carbon  is  to 
be  preferred.  There  are  the  disadvantages 
of  the  process — some  loss  of  detail,  and 
possibly  limitations  in  the  surface  of  the 
paper  and  final  print. 

In  appearance  an  ozotype  print  on  smooth 
paper  (the  special  paper  F,  supplied  by 
the  company)  resembles  a  carbon  or  plat- 
inotype.  The  surface  has  not  quite  the 
shiny  appearance  of  a  single  transfer  car- 
bon on  smooth  paper,  much  less  of  a  double 
transfer  from  flexible  support.  The  sur- 
face of  the  print  in  the  lighter  tones  is  as 
matt  as  a  platinotype,  while  the  deep 
shadows  have  a  slight  gloss  which  adds  to 
their  richness. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  already 
given,  viz.,  choice  of  color  and  surface,  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  reversal 
of  the  picture,  with  the  consequent  need 
of  double  transfer.  A  safe-edge  is  not 
required,  and  there  is  a  visible  image  to 
guide  in  the  printing — not  a  strong  print- 
out image,  it  is  true,  but  one  that  is  as 
plainly  visible  as  a  platinotype  before  de- 
velopment. The  separation  of  the  different 
stages  of  the  process — first,  ])rinting,  wash- 
ing, and  drying  the  print ;  second,  pig- 
menting the  print ;  third,  the  development 
— may  be  advantageous  or  not,  according 
to  circumstances. 

In  several  ways  ozotype  possesses  a  wider 
range  of  latitude  and  greater  adaptability 
than  either  carbon  or  platinotype.  It  is 
easily  practicable  to  alter  materially  the 
scale  of  gradation  in  a  print,  to  get  a 
strong  print  from  a  weak  negative,  a  weak 
print  from  a  strong  negative.     .     . 

Apart  from  the  use  of  cooler  water  for 
development,  it  is  possible  with  ozotype  to 
compensate  to  a  certain  extent  for  errors 
in  exposure.  .  .  Further  modifications  in 
the  strength  of  a  print  are  brought  about 


by  the  selection  of  a  suitable  pigment. 
An  over-exposed  print  from  a  good  nega- 
tive may  be  saved  by  using  a  brown  plas- 
ter, sepia,  or  warm  sepia;  while  under- 
exposures should  be  printed  in  black,  so 
that  any  detail  in  the  high  lights  may  be 
strengthened. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  process 
in  detail.  Anyone  with  a  knowledge  of 
carbon  printing  and  the  assistance  of 
Lessons  in  Ozotype  will  be  able  to 
learn  it  for  himself.  The  plant  and  chem- 
icals required  are :  A  coating  brush, 
ozotype  solution,  Lepage's  liquid  glue, 
copper  sulphate,  acetic  acid,  and  hydro- 
kinone ;  two  or  three  of  these  most  pho- 
tographers will  have  in  the  house  already. 
As  to  the  materials,  I  should  recommend 
the  beginner  to  start  with  the  F  paper  sold 
by  the  Ozotype  Co.,  and  sepia  or  warm 
black  ** pigment  plasters.'*  The  smooth 
paper  suits  architectural  subjects  admirably, 
and  when  a  good  working  knowledge  has 
been  acquired,  rougher  papers  may  be  tried 
for  landscapes. 

Coating  or  sensitizing  the  paper  is  not 
at  all  difficult,  and  need  not  prevent  any 
from  making  a  start.  The  paper  should 
be  pinned  down  at  the  four  corners  (a 
sheet  of  newspaper  underneath)  to  a  table 
or  drawing-board.  It  is  easiest  to  prepare 
a  large  piece  of  paper,  and  when  dry  to 
cut  up  to  the  size  required.  Do  not  ex- 
periment first  of  all  upon  small  pieces. 
That  is  needless  trouble. 

Printing  is  about  as  rapid  as  in  the  case 
of  platinotype  paper,  and  the  same  nega- 
tive will  be  suitable.  A  good  clean  nega- 
tive, which  I  printed  for  experiment  in 
October  last,  required  five  minutes*  expos- 
ure in  diffused  light,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock,  to  give  the  best  results.  Seven 
minutes  was  too  long,  but  by  after-treat- 
ment the  over-exposure  was  remedied.  To 
get  good  detail  a  good  negative  is  neces- 
sary. Detail  is  lost  in  securing  contrast  in 
a  print  from  a  weak  negative  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  negative  is  too  strong,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  bright  high  lights  and  trans- 
parent shadows.  A  print  on  rough  paper 
should  have  rather  longer  exposure.  The 
image  is  visible  and  of  a  fawn  color.  Print- 
ing should  be  stopped  before  there  is  any 
tinting  of  the  highest  lights.  The  prints 
may  be  put  away  in  the  dark  for  subsequent 
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washing,  or  washed  at  once  for  ten  min- 
utes in  running  water,  and  dried.  The 
prints  are  then  permanent ;  the  high  lights 
are  clean  and  white. 

The  next  stage,  the  application  of  the 
plaster,  is  an  important  one,  as  lipon  the 
particular  treatment  now  given  to  the  print 
the  photographer  depends  for  regulating 
the  contrast  or  remedying  incorrect  ex- 
posure. The  print  and  the  pigment  plas- 
ter have  to  be  squeegeed  together  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  carbon  tissue  transfer 
paper,  but  for  ozotypes  an  acetic  bath 
takes  the  place  of  water.  For  good  or- 
dinary negatives,  the  following  bath  is 
recommended :  Water  40  ounces,  glacial 
acetic  60  minims,  hydrokinone  40  grains, 
to  which  is  added  20  minims  of  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  If  the 
contrast  is  to  be  increased,  the  copper  sul- 
phate may  be  left  out,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  diminish  contrast,  more  may  be 
added.  During  1900  I  made  a  negative, 
of  which,  even  with  matt  varnish  over 
parts  of  the  glass,  I  was  unable  to  get  other 
than  a  hard  carbon  print,  but  last  summer 
I  removed  all  the  matt  varnish  and  made 
a  satisfactory  print  in  ozotype.  The  heat 
of  the  bath  is  important.  It  should  be 
from  70°  to  75°  for  smooth  paper,  and 
80°  for  rough  paper.  If  the  bath  is  cooler 
than  this,  a  plentiful  supply'of  white  specks 
all  over  the  print  will  result ;  a  higher  tem- 
perature will  melt  the  gelatine.  It  is  easy 
to  keep  the  bath  at  an  even  temperature 
by  placing  the  dish  on  the  top  of  the  de- 
veloping tank,  previously  filled  with  hot 
water.  Always  keep  a  thermometer  in  the 
dish,  and  if  it  registers  more  than  80°  F. 
take  the  dish  off  and  put  it  down  on  a 
table. 

Before  adding  copper  sulphate  to  the 
acetic  bath  the  prints  to  be  treated  should 
be  looked  over,  and,  if  they  vary  greatly  in 
contrast,  sorted  out.  Any  prints  from 
weak  negatives  are  put  through  before  add- 
ing any  sulphate.  The  addition  is  then 
made,  and  further  prints  treated,  until, 
finally,  those  from  very  strong  negatives, 
requiring  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  cop- 
per solution,  receive  attention. 

Earlier  in  this  article  I  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  correcting  over  and  under- 
exposure. This  is  effected  by  shortening 
or  lengthening  the  time  that  the  pigment 


plaster  is  soaking  in  the  acetic  bath.  If  a 
print  is  under-exposed,  keep  the  plaster 
(not  the  print)  in  the  bath  a  rather  longer 
time,  say  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes. 

Development  is  similar  to  the  procedure 
with  carbons.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
liability  to  blister.  I  have  taken  prints  up 
to  125°  without  any  resulting  evil.  Im- 
perfect contact  between  the  pigment  plas- 
ter and  the  print  yields  white  spots  or 
patches,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  spread- 
ing as  with  the  blisters  produced  upon  car- 
bon prints  from  the  same  cause.  Over- 
exposures should  be  developed  in  hotter 
water ;  under-exposures  flooded  with  cold 
water  as  soon  as  the  defect  is  discovered. 
The  gelatine  image  is  more  tender  than  in 
the  carbon  process.  Prolonged  soaking  in 
warm  water  produces  more  effect  upon  an 
ozotype.  Local  brush  development  may 
be  used. 

There  is  one  point  in  development  in 
which  an  ozotype  differs  from  a  carbon 
print.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  two  posi- 
tives from  one  printing — a  reversed  positive 
on  the  pigment  plaster  as  well  as  the  or- 
dinary print.  It  is  well  known  that  on 
stripping  a  carbon  print,  the  first  step  in 
development,  there  is  a  rough  negative 
image  left  upon  the  paper,  which  originally 
bore  the  "tissue,"  and  this  holds  good 
also  of  ozotypes  to  a  certain  extent.  If  an 
ozotype  is  carefully  stripped,  and  the  pig- 
ment plaster,  at  first  bearing  a  negative 
image,  is  developed  in  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  90°,  a  rough  positive  results.  This 
print,  in  my  experience,  is  lacking  in  de- 
tail and  half-tone.  It  is,  however,  con- 
ceivable that  in  some  cases  the  print  on 
the  plaster  might  be  thought  well  of.  I 
lately  obtained  one,  which,  but  for  a  tear 
in  the  paper,  would  have  been  submitted 
to  a  selection  committee.  This  reminds 
me  of  a  hint,  which  shall  be  my  parting 
advice  :  Mark  clearly  the  back  of  the  pig- 
ment plaster,  otherwise  you  may  find  your- 
self developing  the  plaster,  with  the  proper 
print  relegated  to  limbo. 


Wh€n  developing  in  frosty  weather,  a 
rubber  hot-water  bottle,  partly  filled  with 
hot  water,  so  that  the  developing-dish  can 
sit  level,  will  keep  the  developer  at  an  even 
temperature  in  the  coldest  weather. 
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The  Camera  in  Tailoring.  You  can  be 
measured  for  a  suit  of  clothes  by  photog- 
raphy now,  if  you  care  to  have  it  done  in 
that  way. 

A  Wisconsin  man,  says  the  Herald^ 
patented  the  process,  which  promises  to 
be  a  boon  to  tailors,  relieving  them  of 
much  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  securing 
a  degree  of  accuracy  in  measurements  that 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  when  the  ordi- 
nary method  is  employed. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  stand  close  be- 
hind a  screen  of  a  peculiar  kind,  while  the 
tailor  puts  his  own  head  under  a  black 
cloth  and  focuses  the  camera  upon  you. 
The  screen,  which,  mind  you,  is  between 
yourself  and  the  camera,  is  simply  a  wooden 
frame  with  wires  strung  tightly  across  it, 
at  equal  distances  and  parallel,  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  squares. 

Necessarily  the  resulting  photograph  is 
cut  up  by  thin  black  lines  into  a  network 
of  squares,  and  your  measurements  are 
indicated  by  the  number  of  squares  and 
portions  of  squares  occupied  by  your  body 
in  the  picture.  With  half  a  dozen  such 
photographs  taken  of  yourself,  in  different 
attitudes,  it  is  a  simple  problem  in  mathe- 
matics to  calculate  your  dimensions  all  ways. 

To  make  sure  that  such  salient  points  as 
the  armpits  are  correctly  indicated  in  the 
photographs,  the  inventor  has  devised  a 
sort  of  harness  that  holds  the  clothing  close 
to  the  body — thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
stripping. 

It  may  be  that  before  long  this  ingenious 
plan  will  be  applied  to  the  measuring  of 
women  for  tailor-made  suits  and  other  gar- 
ments. Thus  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
dressmaking  business  will  be  largely  done 
away  with,  and  there  will  be  fewer  wrinkles 
in  the  brows  of  properly  gowned  maids  and 
matrons. 

Plenty  of  Light,  This  idea  of  an  unlim- 
ited amount  of  light  is  probably  a  fallacy. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  very  reason- 
able theory  that  it  is  easier  to  block  out 
surplus  light  than  to  supplement  an  insuffi- 
cient supply.  But  there  are  several  prac- 
tical objections  which  should  at  least  be 
considered.  It  is  more  difficult  to  build  a 
water-tight  glass  roof  than  any  other  kind, 
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as  the  greater  the  area  of  glass  the  greater 
the  possibility  of  leakage.  Now  a  drip, 
drip,  onto  a  screen  or  curtain  leaves  a  very 
unsightly  stain.  Too  much  glass  means 
extra  cleaning  and  extra  blinds,  and  every 
extra  pane  of  glass  means  more  heat  in 
summer  and  more  cold  in  winter.  The 
idea  of  all  the  light  possible  is  one  of  the 
many  beliefs  which  we  have  brought  down 
from  the  days  when  processes  were  used 
which  are  now  abandoned.  The  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  possible  to  work  without 
the  fullest  possible  amount  of  light  raises 
the  question  of  the  framework  of  the  glass 
roof.  This  has  been  constructed  as  light 
as  possible  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  light, 
and  as  a  result  we  often  find  that  a  studio 
roof,  after  a  few  years,  becomes  a  constant 
worry. 

Bromide  Development.  In  the  matter 
of  development  bromide  paper  is  not  quite 
as  elastic  as  a  dry  plate.  With  the  latter  we 
can  force  for  under-exposure,  or  we  can  re- 
strain over-exposure  ;  with  the  bromide  we 
must  have  an  approximately  correct  ex- 
posure. With  the  bromide,  however,  we 
must  use  a  much  clearer  light  than  we 
usually  adopt  for  negative  development, 
and  so  can  watch  progress  very  closely. 
Several  developers  are  suitable  for  bromide 
paper,  but  pyro  is  not  among  them — it  is 
too  much  given  to  staining.  Ferrous  oxy- 
late  was  long  a  favorite  developer,  but  it 
has  to  be  followed  by  an  acid  clearing 
bath,  and  it  lacks  any  ability  to  force  mat- 
ters in  the  case  of  a  print  even  very  slightly 
under-exposed.  Either  metol  or  amidol  are 
good.  A  good  amidol  formula  is :  4  grains  of 
dry  amidol  to  i  ounce  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphite  of  soda ;  bromide  of  potassium, 
I  grain.  But  slight  modifications  always 
suggest  themselves  for  different  grades  or 
brands  of  paper.  Hydroquinone  is  scarcely 
satisfactory,  but  metol-hydro  is  a  good  de- 
veloper. The  moment  that  the  picture  is 
sufficiently  developed  pour  off  the  devel- 
oper. If  any  part  seems  to  lag  behind 
wash  the  prints,  and  then  locally  develop 
with  a  brush  or  finger-tip.  Then  fix  for 
about  twenty  minutes  in  an  acid  fixing- 
bath,  and  wash  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
running  water. 
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BY   THOMAS   WOOD. 


I  DO  not  mean  those  novelties  of  a  few 
years  ago,  now  happily  dead,  in  which  ten 
ghastly  under-exposures  of  ten  different 
people  were  superimposed  on  the  same 
negative  or  same  print.  I  refer  to  a  pic- 
ture made  by  printing  parts  of  two  or  of 
any  number  of  negatives  into  one  picture — 
to  the  class  of  work,  though  in  a  more 
humble  way,  with  which  the  name  of 
Anderson  is  so  closely  associated. 

All  photographers  must  at  some  time  or 
other  have  been  annoyed  by  the  non- 
appearance of  some  member  of  a  group. 
Or  a  group  may  be  taken  of  a  family  with 
one  absent  member;  or  a  club  may  not 
be  able  to  turn  up  en  masse^  but  at  odd 
times. 

The  simplest  composite  of  all  is  when 
the  missing  factor,  dead  or  away  from 
home,  cannot  turn  up  at  all.  In  such  case 
he  may  be  frankly  represented  from  some 
photograph,  as  a  picture  on  the  wall  or  on 
an  easel.  My  method  is  to  arrange  the 
group,  and  in  it  include  an  easel  on  which 
rests  a  white  canvas  or  card — usually  en- 
closed in  a  frame,  but  without  glass.  The 
photograph  is  taken,  and  in  the  negative 
the  white  card  is,  if  necessary,  further 
blocked  out.  A  negative  is  made  from 
the  photograph  (making  the  head — if  head 
only — the  same  size  as  the  head  of  the  sit- 
ters in  the  other  negative),  and,  by  mask- 
ing, the  head  is  printed  into  the  centre  of 
the  frame.  As  the  joinings  are  limited  to 
four  straight  lines,  even  if  the  picture  is 
not  vignetted  in  the  frame,  the  work  is 
easy.  Personally  I  seldom  vignette  this 
easel  picture.  I  find  it  gives  most  satisfac- 
tion to  use  quite  a  large  canvas — I  use  one 
thirty-two  inches  in  height — and  to  work  up 
the  portrait  in  imitation — far-away  imita- 
tion— of  a  painting.  This  I  do  in  water- 
color,  either  on  the  original  photograph  or 
on  the  negative,  and  the  work  mostly  takes 
the  direction  of  touching  in  a  dark  but  not 
quite  even  background. 

Next  in  order  of  simplicity  comes  the 
case  of  a  photograph  being  taken  in  which 
it  is  known  some  sitter  must  afterward  be 
included.  The  group  is  arranged  with  a 
space  in  which  the  absent  member  is  to  be 


printed.  In  such  cases,  too,  I  mark  the 
floor  exactly  where  I  wish  him  to  stand, 
and  I  mark  the  exact  position  of  the  camera. 
If  the  extra  sitter  should  turn  up  unexpect- 
edly afterward,- 1  get  a  pictiu-e  from  the 
negative  and  decide  exactly  where  and  how 
he  should  be  placed,  sketching  the  position 
on  the  photograph  before  I  make  an  ex- 
posure. Often  the  figure  works  in  best  seated 
in  a  chair,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  on  a 
low  stool  or  on  the  floor.  The  printing  is 
done  by  the  usual  method  of  double  print- 
ing, first  printing  the  group  with  a  space 
washed  out  to  exactly  take  the  figure  to  be 
added,  and  then  printing  in  the  figure  from 
a  negative  in  which  everything  else  is  care- 
fully blocked  out.  I  have  been  told  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  double  print- 
ing. That  may  be  so,  but  only  once  have 
I  had  a  printer  who  could  do  it.  To  get 
an  exact  register  seems  to  be  beyond  them, 
and  I  must  confess  that  it  is  a  careful  work, 
and  occasionally  needs  a  little  work  on  the 
prints  afterward.  Where  a  number  of  prints 
are  required,  I  make  one  careful  one,  re- 
touch it  around  the  joining,  and  from  this 
print  make  a  negative.  Where  prints  have 
to  be  made  and  then  rephotographed,  I 
always  use  a  plain  salted  paper,  but  a 
platinotype  paper  would  fill  the  bill  equally 
well.  I  use  the  thinnest  possible  paper,  as 
with  it  it  is  easier  to  blend  cut  edges. 

When  more  than  one  figure  has  to  be 
added  I  always  make  a  pasted-up  print, 
and  then  rephotograph  this.  There  need 
be  no  masking  here.  The  print  which 
forms  the  basis  is  first  made,  and  on  this 
the  others  are  carefully  pasted  in  position, 
and  then  worked  around  to  merge  the 
separate  parts.  It  requires  a  very  steady 
hand  to  cut  out  these  figures — a  variation 
of  a  hair's-breadth  may  spoil  a  nose  or  an 
ear.  I  found  that  with  a  very  sharp- 
pointed  knife  I  could  do  better  than  with 
scissors  ;  but  my  daughter  with  scissors  can 
do  better  than  ever  I  could.  I  have  done 
a  fair  amount  of  this  kind  of  work  for 
newspapers  which  want  a  picture  which 
ought  to  be  drawn,  but  which  appears 
more  '*  truthful  **  if  in  the  guise  of  a  pho- 
tograph.    I  have  not  found  editors  more 
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lavish  than  other  mortals  in  their  bill- 
paying,  but  with  them  much  cruder  work 
will  go,  for  the  half-tone  process  is  merciful 
to  fakes. 

Where  a  purely  built-up  picture  has  to  be 
made  from  many  separate  sittings  I  always 
wish  to  learn  all  possible  particulars  before- 
hand, and  then  I  design  the  picture  as  I 
propose  to  finish  it.  It  is  necessary,  too, 
to  know  who  are  officers  or  officials,  that 
they  may  be  given  a  prominent  position. 
In  a  group,  especially  an  imitation  outdoor 
group,  I  like  to  get  the  camera  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  sitter !  As  I  have  a  large 
studio,  which  can  be  made  still  larger  by 
backing  the  camera  down  a  short  passage, 
I  have  just  purchased  a  telephoto  lens  to 
try  on  this  work.  The  perspective  of  the 
figures  need  not  be  too  much  emphasized. 
In  a  ''stand-at-ease'*  photograph  I  make 
them  all  appear  as  nearly  as  possible  equally 
distant  from  the  camera.  When  it  is  a 
parade  I  generally  take  it  ** sideways  on.** 
In  any  case,  however,  I  keep  the  figures 
fairly  even  in  scale,  and  by  this  and  by  my 
sketched-in  background  suggest  that  they 
are  some  distance  from  the  camera.  The 
negatives — I  use  salted  paper — are  devel- 
oped fairly  plucky,  and  by  intensification 
or  reduction,  where  necessary,  I  endeavor 
to  get  them  as  even  as  possible.  I  en- 
deavor to  make  all  the  prints  in  one  day, 
and  put  them  through  the  finishing  in  a 
batch.  The  wish  is  to  get  them  all  as  even 
as  possible,  and  any  prints  which  do  not 
agree  with  the  rest  should  be  discarded  and 
others  made  instead.  The  prints  should  be 
left  between  blotters  until  they  are  quite  dry. 


After  the  portraits  are  all  cut  out  I  arrange 
them  on  a  large  sheet  of  gray  cartridge 
paper  until  they  look  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Then  I  transfer  them  to  the  white 
board  on  which  they  are  to  be  pasted. 
When  I  again  have  them  satisfactory — 
they  don't  look  as  well  on  the  white,  and 
that  is  why  I  first  arrange  them  on  gray 
paper — I  lightly  run  a  pencil  around  each  to 
mark  the  position.  Then  on  the  card — 
which  is  mounted  on  an  architect's  draw- 
ing-board to  prevent  any  warping — I 
sketch  the  background  lightly  in  wash. 
Then  I  mount  the  prints,  one  by  one,  with 
starch  paste,  and  when  they  are  in  place 
finish  the  working  up,  placing  rocks  be- 
neath the  sitting  ones,  etc.  I  keep  the 
background  as  distinct  and  unbroken  as 
possible.  Where  some  scene  is  required, 
and  where  the  photographer  has  no  skill  in 
sketching,  a  very  faint  bromide  enlarge- 
ment will  give  a  good  groundwork.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  get  perfect  results 
in  this  class  of  work.  Everybody  naturally 
wishes  to  be  taken  full  face,  and  so  profiles 
are  few.  In  one  picture  where  backs  were 
necessary — two  officers  facing  their  men, 
and  the  men  facing  the  camera — I  duly 
photographed  and  used  the  backs,  but  made 
second  portraits  of  these  officers,  and  in- 
troduced them  a  second  time  as  marching 
beside  their  men. 

I  like  to  take  the  portraits  larger  than  in 
the  final  prints,  as  the  reduction  in  size 
when  photographing  the  composite  picture 
considerably  helps  the  appearance  of  the 
print.  This  should  not  be  neglected  in 
the  preparations. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  DESIGNATION  C.  P.  MEAN  AT  PRESENT?* 

BY    LYMAN    F.  KEBLER. 


C.P.  in  the  chemical  world  undoubtedly 
meant,  as  it  should  to-day,  a  chemical  of 
very  high  purity.  But  the  expression  as 
used  at  present  by  the  chemist,  the  phar- 
macist, the  physician,  the  photographer,  the 
broker,  etc.,  may  mean  almost  anything 
from  a  chemical  substance  of  high  purity 
to  one  of  very  secondary   quality.     For 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  chemical  section  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  and  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Institute. 


ample  evidence  of  the  latter  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  over  the  advertising  por- 
tions of  some  of  the  journals,  where  can 
be  seen  some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  des- 
ignation C.P.  For  example,  one  manu- 
facturer advertises  chemically  pure  tar. 

That  the  designation  C.P.  may  mean 
chemicals  of  ordinary  purity  can  be  seen 
by  the  following :  An  order  was  placed  for 
C.P.  zinc  chloride  and  C.P.  sodium  bisul- 
phite, two  very  difficult  chemicals  to  make 
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even  of  a  fairly  high  degree  of  purity.  What 
was  wanted  in  this  case  were  articles  of 
good  quality,  * '  commercially  pure,  *  *  if  you 
please. 

Nearly  all  manufacturers  of  glycerine 
mark  their  best  quality  C.P.  and  deliver 
it  in  iron  drums  supposed  to  be  galvanized 
inside.  If  such  glycerine  ever  was  C.P., 
it  certainly  cannot  be  expected,  in  many 
cases,  to  remain  so  very  long  under  these 
conditions.  Some  C.P.  drum  glycerine 
contains  iron  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren- 
der it  unfit  for  use  in  mixtures  which  con- 
tain carbolic  acid  or  similar  chemicals.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  available  glyc- 
erine answers  even  the  U.S. P.  require- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  C.P.  These 
glycerines  almost  all  contain  fatty  acids 
and  substances  which  reduce  Fehling's 
solution. 

The  photographer  needs  most  of  his 
chemicals  of  a  very  good  quality.  To 
many  of  the  druggists  and  physicians 
U.S. P.  and  C.P.  are  synonymous,  and  the 
writer  has  met  with  persons  whose  only 
criterion  for  C.P.  was  physical  appearance 
or  a  certain  crystalline  form.  The  inter- 
changing of  C.P.  and  U.S. P.  in  this  way 
may  have  some  raison  d'etre.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia requires  in  a  number  of  cases  a 
purity  of  100  per  cent.,  which  must  of 
necessity  carry  with  it  absolute  purity — a 
condition  very  rarely  met  with.  The  above 
authority  is  however,  somewhat,  inconsis- 
tent about  its  100  per  cent,  purity,  as  the 
following  will  show :  Potassium  bicarbon- 
ate is  to  be  100  per  cent,  pure,  yet  there  is 
allowed  a  limit  of  iron,  chlorides,  and  nor- 
mal carbonate.  Even  Rochelle  salt  is  ex- 
pected to  be  of  the  above  high  degree  of 
purity,  but  here  again  a  limit  of  chlorides 
is  prescribed. 

In  looking  over  Merck's  Index  for  1896 
we  frequently  see  a  chemical  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  purity  marked  both  C.  P.  and  U.  S.  P. 
A  little  further  on  the  same  chemical,  prob- 
ably of  a  higher  purity  (usually  doubled 
and  trebled  in  price)  is  marked  **  Guaran- 
teed Reagent.'*  Under  these  chemicals 
marked  G.R.  there  is  generally  given  a 
series  of  limit  tests.  For  example,  silver 
nitrate,  which  the  present  Pharmacopc3eia 
requires  to  be  100  per  cent,  pure  when 
furnished  as  G.R  ,  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
taminated with  a  limit  of  inorganic  mat- 


ter. How  the  designation  C.P.  must  have 
fallen  from  grace,  if  one  of  the  foremost 
chemical  manufacturers  treats  it  with  such 
contempt.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  June 
number  of  Merck's  Report  marks  only  two 
chemicals  C.P.  and  a  slightly  larger  num- 
ber U.S. P.  These  abbreviations  have  all 
been  replaced  with  such  terms  as  regular, 
pure,  superior,  and  highest  purity.  Other 
large  chemical  manufacturers,  like  E.  de 
Haen,  Gehe  &  Co.,  Boehringer  &  Sohne, 
and  others,  have  all  generally  dropped  the 
time-honored  C.P.  from  their  price-lists. 
Several  firms  in  this  country  still  use  C.P. 
very  freely.  Exactly  what  meaning  it  has 
to  them  is  hard  to  say ;  for  example,  in  one 
price-list  is  quoted  sodium  carbonate  crys- 
tallized C.P.  and  sodium  carbonate  dry, 
absolutely  C.P.  The  same  list  contains 
magnesium  oxide  C.P.  free  from  sulphur, 
and  zinc  oxide  C.P.  free  from  manganese. 
These  two  chemicals  are  used  in  the  esti- 
mation of  sulphur  and  manganese  respec- 
tively, and  while  other  impurities  may  be 
present,  those  specified  above  should  be 
absent.  Of  what  value  is  C.P.  in  such 
cases? 

All  chemists  are  very  well  aware  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  an  ab- 
solutely pure  chemical  in  any  quantity. 
Every  investigator  of  atomic  and  molecular 
weights  has  encountered  the  difficulty  of 
preparing  absolutely  pure  material  for  his 
work,  even  in  small  quantities.  Even  the 
time-honored  arsenic-free  zinc  is  hard  to 
be  secured.  Most  of  it  contains  a  trace  of 
arsenic  by  the  Marsh -Berzelius  method, 
when  permitted  to  act  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  presence  of  the  impurity  in 
toxicological  work. 

The  writer  would  like  to  see  a  set  of 
standards  or  system  of  abbreviations  estab- 
lished for  chemicals  and  chemical  com- 
pounds, so  that  upon  proper  designation 
the  same  quality  would  be  furnished  when 
and  wherever  called  for.  This  would  re- 
quire the  co-operation  of  those  engaged  in 
the  various  chemical  industries  in  formulat- 
ing requirements  of  purity  for  the  chemicals 
used  by  them,  paying  attention  not  only  to 
the  impurities,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  chemical,  but  also  to  impuri- 
ties allowable  because  of  their  non-inter- 
ference. 
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HOW  THE  "DENVER  LIMITED"  WAS  PHOTOGRAPHED. 


The  story  of  how  the  Burlington  and 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  secured  an  instan- 
taneous and  continuous  photograph  of  the 
famous  train  known  as  the  '*  Denver  Lim- 
ited" and  carded  as  No.  i  is  interesting. 
For  nearly  a  year  the  company  made  repeated 
but  abortive  attempts  to  get  a  really  good 
photograph  of  the  Limited  in  motion. 
From  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  the  pace 
is  strenuous  to  a  tense  degree,  being  a  trifle 
over  seventy  miles  an  hour  on  certain 
stretches.  After  many  futile  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  required  picture  the  task  was 
delegated  to  a  young  photographer  named 
Allen  Ayrault  Green,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Green  is  an  enthusiast  in 
the  line  of  his  art.  He  made  frequent 
trips  out  on  the  line  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  motion  and  swings  of  the  Limited 
while  running  at  high  speed.  Thinking  it 
was  a  simple  task  he  began  work  with  his 
camera,  but  the  first  pictures  taken  were 
failures.  Then  he  began  studying  out  the 
details  of  the  speed  of  the  train  and  the 
motion  of  the  camera  shutters.  Assuming 
the  speed  was  sixty  miles  an  hour  at  the 
point  where  the  picture  was  to  be  taken,  it 
was  plain  that  5280  feet  would  be  the  speed 
per  minute,  or  88  feet  to  the  second. 

Hence,  with  a  shutter  working  at  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  second,  that  being  the 
rapidity  of  the  best  cameras,  the  train 
would  move  about  ten  and  six-tenths  inches 
during  the  interval  of  exposure,  and  un- 
avoidably give  a  blur  to  the  picture.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  work,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  devising  a  shutter  which  would 
work  at  a  speed  of  one-thousandth  part  of 
a  second.  This  was  ten  times  as  rapid  as 
the  previous  movement,  and  allowed  the 
train  to  move  only  a  fraction  over  one  inch. 
This  would  operate,  he  assumed,  to  give 
the  picture  with  sharp  and  well-defined 
outlines  and  overcome  the  obstacles  en- 
countered with  a  slow-moving  shutter,  and 
on  decreasing  the  angle  at  which  the  camera 
set  the  movement  on  the  plate  was  con- 
stantly reduced. 

But  his  troubles  had  not  ceased.  How 
could  the  thought  of  pressing  the  bulb  of 
the  camera  at  the  proper  time  proceed  from 
the  brain  and  be  transformed  into  volun- 
tary action  in  time  to  catch  the  train  on 
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the  centre  of  the  plate  while  the  speed  was 
eighty-eight  feet  per  second  ?  He  trusted 
to  luck  several  times,  but  meeting  with 
poor  success  he  decided  to  apply  electricity 
as  an  agent  to  give  simultaneous  action  to 
the  shutter,  and  finally  he  completed  a 
machine  or  apparatus  which,  while  simple, 
overcame  the  difficulty. 

The  device  comprised  an  electric  switch, 
which,  when  connected  to  the  rail,  closed 
the  circuit  on  being  struck  by  the  forward 
trucks  of  the  flying  engine.  This  switch 
communicated  with  a  metallic  circuit  to  a 
set  of  dry  cells,  and  thence  to  a  shutter 
release.  This  was  enclosed  in  a  complete 
machine,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  low-resist- 
ance coils  acting  as  electro-magnets  in 
closing  the  circuit  and  attracting  the  arma- 
ture. The  latter  communicated  with  a  series 
of  levers  so  constructed  as  to  minimize  the 
resistance  of  the  stout  string  it  was  to 
release. 

Then,  in  working  out  the  problem,  Mr. 
Green  assumed  that  the  camera  was  set  up 
and  focused  on  the  track,  good  judgment 
being  used  as  to  the  length  of  the  train, 
and  the  switch  put  in  place  about  six  feet 
behind  the  spot  where  he  desired  the  front 
of  the  engine  to  appear  on  the  plate.  A 
slight  knowledge  of  electricity  will  readily 
show  that  when  the  engine  struck  the 
switch  it  closed  the  circuit,  and  instantly 
the  electricity  communicated  with  the 
high-speed  shutter,  and  the  picture  was 
accurately  registered  on  the  centre  of  the 
plate. — The  American  Inventor. 


Prof.  Milne's  apparatus  for  the  photo- 
graphic recording  of  earthquakes,  as  applied 
in  seismology,  is  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Photographic  Chronicle.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  delicately  poised  pendulum, 
free  to  swing  in  any  direction,  to  which  is 
attached  a  reflecting  mirror.  A  beam  of 
light  is  directed  on  the  mirror,  and  thence 
to  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper.  The  slightest 
vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  thus  recorded 
photographically.  Thus  photography  fur- 
ther establishes  its  claim  to  be  the  hand- 
maid  of  all  the  sciences. 
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PRACTICAL    ADVERTISING. 
The  Kind  that  Brings  Business. 

BY  CHARLES    P.   MARSHALL. 


NO.   6. ^AD.  RATES,  QRCULATION,  ETC. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  type  and  borders  in  this  chapter, 
but  there  have  been  so  many  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  rates  and  circulation  that  I  felt  it  a 
duty  to  devote  the  entire  space  to  these. 
Type  talks  will  appear  later,  fully  illus- 
trated. 

To  reach  all  possible  purchasers  is  the 
object  of  advertising. 

If  a  certain  medium  (newspaper)  covers 
that  portion  of  the  field  you  wish  to  reach, 
you  must  use  that  medium  and  pay  their 
price — provided  the  cost  is  not  in  excess 
of  the  possible  pulling  power  of  your  ad- 
vertising. 

In  circulation  quantity  and  quality  go 
hand-in-hand-— one  balancing  the  other. 
Big  circulation  may  have  poor  quality  of 
readers,  and  a  medium  of  good  quality  may 
have  a  small  circulation. 

What  you  pay  for  space  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  people  reached 
and  the  kind  of  people  reached. 

If  a  newspaper  has  poor  pulling  power 
from  lack  of  circulation  or  quality  it  has 
nothing  to  sell,  and  is  expensive  at  any 
price. 

Publishers  of  papers  of  note  or  reputa- 
tion know  from  experience  the  value  of 
their  space,  and  charge  accordingly. 

Remember,  the  newspaper  that  refuses  a 
candid  statement  of  its  circulation  has 
usually  but  little  to  sell  in  the  eyes  of  ex- 
perienced advertisers.  Yet  many  publish- 
ers persist  in  this  unbusiness-like  way — 
bolstering  their  argument  with  declarations 
of  "advantages  (?)  of  exclusive  circula- 
tion and  high-grade  literary  quality, ' '  which 
counts  for  little.  Ifs  the  masses  most 
merchants  must  move  to  make  money. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  clothier  who 
kept  his  stock  out  of  sight  and  gave  as  the 
excuse  that  the  goods  came  from  So-and- 
So*s — ^were  bought  by  Senator  So-and-So, 
Judge  This  and  That,  etc.,  and  were  genu- 
ine bargains  at  such  and  such  a  price — 
and  insisted  on  selling  you  a  suit ;  wanted 


to  do  it  up  behind  your  back — take  your 
money  or  note,  you  to  examine  them  only 
when  you  had  them  home  ? 

May  be  they'd  fit,  most  likely  not ! 

If  a  publisher  won't  show  his  goods — 
circulation — deal  with  him  cautiously,  for 
there's  a  nigger  in  the  fence  somewhere, 
generally  a  padded  list,  or  a  poor  one. 

Good  newspapers  (where  quality  and 
quantity  balance)  command  good  rates; 
and  when  you  buy  their  space  you  buy 
something  tangible,  a  direct  message  to 
prospective  customers,  put  directly  into 
their  hands. 

In  two  or  more  newspapers  of  equal 
merit  use  the  one  with  the  lowest  rate, 
provided  it  will  cover  the  field. 

An  ad.  in  one  good  newspaper  at  good 
rates  costs  less  in  the  end  and  does  better 
execution  than  half  a  dozen  ads.  in  as 
many  poor  (small  circulation  and  cheaply 
edited)  newspapers. 

The  success  of  a  campaign  in  the  adver- 
tising field  depends  upon  the  same  element 
as  that  of  a  battle-field — i.  ^.,  one  good 
general  is  better  than  a  corps  of  common 
corporals. 

Again,  any  rate  is  dear  if  you  have  no 
use  for  the  newspaper  or  medium.  It's 
like  filling  your  attic  with  balloons  at  lo 
cents  apiece  if  you  never  intend  to  make 
an  ascension. 

When  you  buy  space  ask  for  the  sworn 
paid  circulation.  Many  papers  —  large 
dailies — print  way  in  excess  of  their  sales. 
They  issue  so  many  thousand,  but  a  per- 
centage of  that  flattering  number  is  re- 
turned and  credit  given  to  the  newsdealer, 
who  cuts  off  the  dates  and  mails  them  to 
the  office. 

Buy  your  space  by  the  year  (not  by  the 
week  or  month),  because  you  then  secure 
the  lowest  possible  rate. 

Buy  your  space  by  the  year,  because  the 
publisher  will  give  you  a  better  location. 

Buy  your  space  by  the  year,  because  the 
publisher  will  watch  your  interests  closer, 
occasionally  giving  you  a  '*  write-up"  or 
free  "local." 
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PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING. 


Buy  your  space  by  the  year,  because  you 
will  not  be  tempted  to  run  your  ad.  a 
**  while,'*  then  cut  it  out  for  a  while.  The 
publisher  won't  stand  the  intermittent  fever. 
The  man  who  practices  '*  in-and-out "  ad- 
vertising is  looked  upon  as  an  experimenter 
and  not  sure  of  anything. 

It  is  hard  to  persuade  the  new  adver- 
tiser he  must  keep  his  ads.  going.  He  has 
an  itching  desire  to  stop  the  ad.  and  <'  see 
what  happens, ' '  which  is  generally  this : 
The  ad.  has  lost  its  momentum ;  its  flying 
start;  when  it  reappears  there  is  much 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  its  state- 
ments. 

Advertising  pays  if  you  do  it  right  and 
keep  it  up  ! 

Remember  this— consider  advertising  in 
its  true  light,  as  an  advertisement — not 
pure  expense  to  go  to  the  evil  side  of  the 
ledger,  and  make  your  appropriation  as 
large  as  you  can,  and  sustain  it  by  the  year. 

Again,  the  man  who  advertises  regularly 
is  looked  upon  as  a  progressive,  successful 
business  man  by  his  brother  merchants. 
There's  a  good  deal  in  appearance;  and 
when  other  business  men  endorse  your 
movements  you  are  increasing  the  pulling 
power  of  your  ads.,  because  indirectly 
these  merchants  bring  you  trade.  How  can 
they  help  but  speak  well  of  you  if  you  are 
qualified  and  practice  in  the  studio  what 
you  preach  in  the  papers. 

It  should  be  the  pride  of  every  studio  to 
have  some  sort  of  an  ad.  running  con- 
stantly. The  oftener  the  ad.  is  changed, 
the  more  pulling  power ;  the  better  the  ad. 
is  written,  the  more  pulling  power;  the 
better  the  ad.  is  displayed,  the  more  pull- 
ing power;  the  more  readers,  the  more 
pulling  power ;  and  the  more-pleased  cus- 
tomers from  practising  what  you  preach, 
the  more  pulling  power  ! 

A  man  should  take  as  much  pride  in 
having  his  ad.  in  the  paper  as  he  would  in 
having  it  in  the  directory.  If  it  were 
omitted  from  the  latter,  there  would  be 
more  than  ** gnashing  of  teeth." 

Many  a  photographer  unthinkingly 
spends  enough  money  on  unnecessary  acces- 
sories and  fantastic  backgrounds  to  go  a 
long  way  toward  a  year's  good  advertising. 

**  Can't  stand  the  newspaper  rates — cost 
too  much." 

So   it  would  were   you  dealing  in  full 


pages,  halves,  or  quarters,  but  a  modest- 
sized  space  is  practically  in  reach  of  all 
progressive  studios. 

Let's  face  figures  for  a  moment. 

In  a  city  of  average  size,  the  average 
rate  for  advertising  in  a  daily  newspaper  is 
$2.50  per  inch  per  month.  This  is  854 
cents  per  inch  per  day.  A  respectable- 
sized  ad. ,  4-inch  double  column,  will  cost 
dd  cents  (a  trifle  over)  per  day  to  reach 
11,000  people,  the  sworn  circulation. 
This  means  that  it  only  costs  6/1000  of  i 
per  cent,  to  reach  each  subscriber,  or  five 
times  that  number  of  readers. 

Why,  to  mail  one  batch  of  circulars 
alone  to  such  a  list  would  cost  for  postage 
$110,  aside  from  cost  of  printing  and  time 
to  fold  and  direct.  And  yet  some  say  they 
"can't  afford  it."  And  you  can't  afford 
it  if  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
Make  the  studios  shine — change  your  speci- 
mens* often;  hold  an  occasional  exhibi- 
tion ;  have  an  opening ;  invite  the  people 
in ;  talk  of  your  pictures  whenever  oppor- 
tunity occurs,  and  see  to  it  that  you  make 
it  occur.  Originate  new  styles,  show  your 
pictures  in  public  places,  dress  well,  and 
walk  the  street  with  the  spirit  of  success 
shining  on  your  face.  But  if  you  let  your 
ad.  run,  and  never  support  it  in  studio  and 
spirit,  thinking  the  ad.  has  some  magical 
power  to  do  it  all,  you  might  better  have 
given  your  ducats  to  the  poor  than  to  the 
printer. 

It's  a  question  of  activity  all  along  the 
line.     Hustle,  not  bustle,  brings  business  ! 

And  still  some  city  studios  say,  **We 
can't  afford  to  pay  $5  per  week  to  a  news- 
paper.'' Perhaps  not,  but  they  never  be- 
grudge the  same  sum  to  some  roustabout 
to  come  in  and  scrub  the  floor. 

Now  glance  at  the  weekly  papers  in  the 
small  towns.  Their  rates  are  somewhat 
higher  considering  the  field  covered.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  weekly  is  more  thor- 
oughly read  than  the  daily.  There  is  more 
leisure  among  town  and  village  people  than 
their  city  cousins,  hence  from  the  family- 
head  to  the  hired-man  the  weekly  is  read 
and  believed  from  bow  to  barnacle. 

The  average  weekly  charges  about  67^ 
cents  per  inch  per  week.  A  4-inch  double 
costs  64  cents  per  week,  and  reaches  1600. 
This,  in  other  terms,  is  4/100  of  i  cent  to 
reach  this  nice  little  number. 
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Send  a  set  of  circulars  to  the  same  list, 
and  it  costs  |i6  for  postage,  about  $3  to 
$6  more  for  printing,  envelopes,  and  di- 
recting. 

Don't  you  think  that  64  cents  is  rather 
a  modest  price  to  have  a  business  sermon 
preached  to  sixteen  hundred  souls  ? 

You  have  paid  the  printer  a  penny,  and 
he  has  printed  and  placed  your  ad.  in  the 
hands  of  twenty-five  subscribers  / 

The  photographer  in  the  small  town 
should  not  murmur  because  his  city  brother 
secures  more  circulation  for  the  same 
money.  Are  not  the  latter' s  expenses 
higher  in  everything  else  ?  The  country 
printer  cannot  afford  to  set  his  ads.  for 
less,  because  he  hasn't  the  organized  force 
of  the  city  daily.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
country  editor  is,  as  a  rule,  a  most  obliging 
soul.     He  never  grumbles  because  copy  is 


turned  in  late,  and  often  stretches  the  space 
to  accommodate  "  plump  copy ' '  and  makes 
no  charge.  While  the  city  editor  is  direct- 
ing his  forces  by  'phone  and  wire,  he  is 
hurrying  to  **  make-up  "  the  sheet  at  mid- 
night, perhaps,  or  is  "sticking"  type 
because  one  of  the  boys  didn't  show  up 
after  supper. 

But  look,  next  summer,  he  has  his  in- 
nings. While  the  city  editor  nibbles  dried- 
up  green  peas  and  stale  strawberries  at 
table  d'hote,  he  sits  at  his  own  humble 
board,  fragrant  with  delicious  marrow- 
fats and  luscious  fruits  from  his  own  vine- 
yard. 

Nothing  is  too  expensive  (not  even  ad- 
vertising) if  it  brings  results. 

Next  month  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  on  circulars,  booklets,  and  other 
mediums. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  RAPIDLY  MOVING  OBJECTS. 


A  SUBJECT  of  much  attention  to  Smith- 
sonian scientists  are  the  recent  experiments 
made  in  this  country  and  Europe  in  the 
matter  of  photographing  objects  moving 
with  great  rapidity.  The  principle  on 
which  such  photographs  are  made  is  as  fol- 
lows, from  the  Washington  Times:  The 
light  is  furnished  by  an  electric  spark, 
which,  though  it  gives  sufficient  illumina- 
tion, yet  lasts  so  short  a  time  that  even  a 
rifle  bullet  cannot  move  an  appreciable 
distance  during  the  time  that  it  is  in  exist- 
ence. In  other  words,  the  bullet,  passing 
by  at  the  rate  of  about  2100  feet  a  second, 
is  rendered  comparatively  stationary  by 
being  brought  into  contrast  with  an  electric 
spark  moving  at  an  infinitely  greater  rate 
of  speed.  The  success  of  the  photograph 
depends  upon  the  inconceivably  slight 
duration  of  the  spark  of  light,  which  does 
not  permit  the  object  to  move  on  the  plate. 

Some  interesting  specimens  of  these 
instantaneous  photographs  are  furnished 
by  a  series  taken  of  a  cat  held  by  its  four 
legs  in  an  inverted  position  and  allowed  to 
drop.  The  cat,  as  everybody  is  probably 
aware,  seems  to  do  that  which  is  known  to 
be  dynamically  impossible,  namely,  on 
being  dropped  upside  down  to  turn  around 
after  being  let  go  and  to  come  down  the 
right  way  up.    The  process  can  be  followed 


by  means  one  of  the  so-called  multiple 
spark  photographs. 

The  apparatus  by  which  a  photograph 
of  a  very  rapidly  moving  object  may  be 
taken  is  remarkably  ingenious,  and  the 
spark  which  gives  the  flash-light  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  revolving  mirror. 
Everyone  is  aware  how,  by  a  turn  of  the 
wrist,  one  may  reflect  a  beam  of  sunlight 
from  a  piece  of  looking-glass  so  as  to  travel 
up  the  street  at  tremendous  velocity. 

If,  instead  of  being  moved  by  a  mere 
turn  of  the  wrist,  the  mirror  is  made  to 
rotate  on  an  axle  by  mechanical  means  at 
an  enormous  speed,  then,  just  as  the  rota- 
tion is  made  more  rapid,  so  will  the  beam 
of  light  travel  at  the  higher  speed.  A 
revolving  mirror  can  be  mounted  so  as  to 
run  at  the  enormous  speed  of  1000  turns  a 
second.  The  light  from  a  spark  is  focused 
by  this  mirror  upon  the  photographic  plate. 
To  cite  a  specific  instance,  the  revolving 
mirror,  when  made  to  turn  only  once  to  a 
second,  caused  the  spot  of  light  to  travel 
at  the  rate  of  250  feet  in  the  same  time. 
When,  however,  the  mirror  turned  on  at 
its  full  speed  of  1000  times  a  second,  the 
spot  of  light  travelled  1000  times  as  fast 
also,  or  about  250,000  feet  a  second,  or 
160,000  miles  an  hour,  a  speed  which  was 
200  times  as  fast  as  that  of  the  rifle  bullet. 
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SITTERS  WITH  PECULIARITIES. 


BY   F.    STANARD. 


We  find  our  knowledge  most  taxed  when 
we  have  a  sitter  who  has  some  peculiarity 
which  it  is  not  required  to  emphasize — 
often  rather  to  suppress. 

The  stout  sitter  is  one  of  our  tact- testing 
subjects.  She  must,  if  anything,  be  flat- 
tered; she  does  not  usually  demand  an 
impossible  feat,  but  she  does  expect  the 
photographer  to  do  his  best — if  he  does 
not  she  does  not  approve  the  portrait.  A 
fatal  mistake  of  many  stout  people  is  a  ten- 
dency to  tightly  fitting  clothes.  All  pho- 
tographers know  how  much  better  results 
can  be  obtained  with  loose  sleeves  than 
with  tight  ones.  If  it  is  a  case  of  head 
and  bust  only,  I  bring  the  camera  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  sitter ;  this  seems  to  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  face  less  fleshy. 
If  a  full  length  is  required  I  always  prefer 
a  standing  pose.  If  possible,  I  let  the 
sitter  lean  slightly  forward,  the  face  raised, 
and  the  lens  about  on  a  level  with  the 
neck.  This  tends  to  lengthen  the  neck, 
which  often  is  short.  In  some  cases  where 
the  dress  allows  it,  the  train  of  the  dress 
may  be  brought  in  front  along  the  floor 
toward  the  camera.  By  this  means  the 
apparent  height  may  be  very  flatteringly 
increased,  and  of  course  with  such  a  dress 
a  low  stool  may  be  used  to  stand  upon.  I 
once  used  a  stool  barely  two  inches  high 
in  conjunction  with  a  deep  imitation  grass 
rug.  I  have  a  couple  of  diminutive  chairs 
and  a  little  table  which  has  had  a  couple 
of  inches  sawn  from  the  legs.  These  are 
very  useful  with  many  small  stature  sub- 
jects— stout  or  otherwise — and  I  prefer  to 
trim   such    pictures    three-quarter   length 


oftener  than  full  length.  But  accessories 
are  more  often  used  where  the  figure  is  not 
plump.  In  the  latter  case  I  trim  the  print 
very  narrow  when  possible;  it  helps  to 
suggest  height. 

Normally  a  man  is  taller  than  a  woman. 
I  think  there  are  more  tall  women  than 
there  used  to  be  ;  and  a  married  couple  in 
which  the  husband  is  the  shorter  is  not 
unusual.  Such  subjects  are  not  diflficult  to 
handle,  but  the  photographer  must  not 
suggest  the  correct  relative  heights.  I 
have  heard  it  advised  to  stand  the  husband 
on  a  stool,  and  then  trim  the  print  so  that 
the  feet  don't  show ;  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  better  to  achieve  the  end  without  thus 
calling  attention  to  it.  I  use  a  couple  of 
chairs  of  different  heights,  or  one  upright 
and  one  lounging  chair,  and  try  to  get  a 
more  or  less  profile  tete-d-tete  picture.  Or 
let  the  lady  be  seated  while  the  man  re- 
mains standing. 

I  have  known  photographers  complain 
when  sitters  who  have  some  peculiarity — 
say,  thick  lips,  or  large  ears — complain 
that  they  do  not  like  their  pictures.  It  is 
possible  to  emphasize  any  feature  and 
equally  possible  to  keep  it  within  range. 
By  a  change  of  pose,  or  a  modification  of 
the  lighting,  the  objectionable  feature 
should  be  made  as  little  prominent  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  not  referred  to  the  retouching 
pencil  in  these  few  notes.  It  is  a  very 
useful  finishing  touch,  but  though  used  to 
correct  facts  it  should  not  be  used  to  cor- 
rect faults  of  operating,  but  rather  to  sup- 
plement operating  when  that  has  done  the 
best  it  can. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORD  WORK. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographi- 
cal  Section  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  Charles  F.  Himes  in  the  chair, 
the  Committee  on  Record  Work,  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
tion in  May  last,  respectfully  reports  that 
it  has  held  several  meetings  and  decided 
to  recommend  the  following  plans  : 


While  photographs  of  any  convenient 
size  will  be  accepted  if  satisfactory,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  5  x  7 -inch  plate  be 
chosen  whenever  possible. 

As  it  is  expected  that  albums  will  be 
provided  by  the  Institute,  prints  should  be 
sent  in  unmounted  and  properly  trimmed. 
Except  in  special  cases  duplicates  are  not 
to  be  sent. 
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It  is  proposed  that  a  supervising  com- 
mittee, chosen  in  some  way  that  will  secure 
the  full  representation  of  the  Section,  shall 
have  charge  of  the  acceptance  of  pictures 
and  their  arrangement  in  the  albums  or 
elsewhere. 

Pictures  become  the  property  of  the  In- 
stitute, unless  specific  arrangements  other- 
wise are  made. 

The  committee  offers  the  following 
classification  of  subjects,  suggesting  that 
the  arrangement  in  the  albums  or  elsewhere 
shall  conform  to  the  system. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

( 1 )  Machines,  implements  and  scientific 
apparatus,  especially  those  passing  out  of 
i]se,  including  manipulations  in  manufac- 
tures and  trades. 

(2)  Transportation  by  land  and  water, 
ancient  and  modern. 

(3)  Buildings,  bridges,  and  other  use- 
ful structures,  illustrating  methods  of  erec- 
tion. 

(4)  Buildings  of  historic  interest,  par- 
ticularly scientific  institutions,  to  include 
important  ancient  landmarks  liable  to  be 
torn  down. 

(5)  Portraits  of  distinguished  men  who 
have  made  important  contributions  to  the 
sciences  and  mechanic  arts. 

(6)  Documents  of  historic  or  public  in- 
terest, including  those  of  a  scientific  char- 
acter. 

(7)  Catastrophies  and  incidents  of  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  committee  has  considered  the  ques- 


tion of  albums,  and  submits  various  sam- 
ples for  the  examination  of  members. 
Henry  Leffmann, 
U.  C.  Wanner, 

J.    W.    RiDPATH, 

Committee. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  the  plate  to 
be  adopted  as  standard  was  considered. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Ives  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  5  x  7 -inch  plate  was  the  largest  in 
general  use  by  amateurs,  and  thought  it 
would  be  advisable  that  the  6)^  x  8  j^ -inch 
plate  specified  in  the  report  be  changed 
accordingly.  On  Dr.  Leffmann 's  motion, 
numerously  seconded,  this  change  was 
unanimously'  approved. 

The  committee's  report,  with  the  above 
amendment,  was  then  adopted. 

Specimens  of  albums  made  to  embody 
the  committee's  views  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Ridpath,  and  were  freely  criticised  by  the 
members. 

The  chairman  presented  for  the  album 
several  prints  of  historical  scientific  appar- 
atus, to  wit :  Dr.  Priestley's  original  burn- 
ing glass,  with  which  he  had  made  the 
discovery  of  oxygen ;  Priestley's  air-gun, 
and  other  interesting  subjects.  He  called 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  having  the 
descriptive  matter  appended  to  such  records 
as  full,  though  concise,  as  possible. 

On  Dr.  Leffmann's  motion,  the  Special 
Committee  was  instructed  to  proceed  with 
the  preparation  of  a  record  album  which 
should  embody  the  suggestions  brought  out 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 


A    SIMPLE    MEANS    OF    PRODUCING    MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH   AN    ORDINARY   CAMERA.* 

BY   W.    FORGAN. 


So  far  as  known,  no  description  seems 
to  have  been  published  of  any  apparatus 
used  for  producing  micro-photograps,  ex- 
cept that  used  during  the  Franco -Prussian 
War  for  copying  on  a  very  small  scale 
newspapers  and  documents  to  be  sent  out- 
side Paris  by  pigeons.  It  was  an  elaborate 
and  excellent  instrument  for  the  purpose. 
The  object  now  is  to  show  how  anyone  in 

*  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Microscopi- 
cal Society. 


the  possession  of  a  camera  may  produce 
micro -photographs  by  means  of  a  very 
simple  accessory.  Probably  very  few  are 
interested  now  in  looking  at  these  small 
pictures ;  and  there  are  still  fewer,  it  is  be- 
lieved, who  know  how  to  make  them. 
When  collodion  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Scott  Archer  as  the  medium  for  more  rapid 
photography,  some  time  in  the  fifth  decade 
of  last  century,  it  became  possible  both  to 
make  very  small  copies  of   large  objects 
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and  to  produce  enlarged  copies  of  small 
ones.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  distin- 
guish these  two  different  forms  by  the 
terms  **alphagraph*'  and  *•  omegraph  ;*' 
but  the  late  Mr.  George  Shadbolt,  while 
editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy^ suggested  the  terms  **  micro-photo- 
graph *'  and  **  photo-micrograph,"  and 
these  latter  terms  have  been  universally 
used  to  distinguish  the  two  forms  from 
each  other  ever  since — the  term  micro- 
photograph  being  invariably  applied  to 
small  photographs  of  large  objects,  while 
the  term  of  photo-micrograph  is  used  to 
signify  a  large  copy  from  a  small  one. 
Notwithstanding  this  general  consensus  of 
opinion,  however,  it  is  found  almost  daily 
that  the  two  terms  are  used  indiscriminately 
to  signify  an  enlarged  copy  from  a  small 
object.  Medical  men  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
prone  to  get  confused  by  the  two  terms. 

The  camera  to  be  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  micro-photographs  should  be  one 
with  a  rigid  front,  or  capable  of  being 
rigidly  fixed  in  that  position,  while  that 
portion  carrying  the  dark  slide  should  also 
be  capable  of  being  rigidly  fixed  in  the 
position  it  is  to  occupy  while  the  photo- 
graph is  being  taken.  The  old  form  of 
box-camera  would  seem  to  be  the  very  best 
form  for  this  purpose.  The  flange  in  the 
camera  front,  used  along  with  the  acces- 
sory referred  to,  was  that  taking  the  Ross 
portable  symmetrical  and  other  lenses  hav- 
ing the  same  size  of  screw.  Into  this 
flange  there  was  screwed  a  thick  drawn 
tube,  such  as  is  used  for  telescope  eye- 
tubes,  the  tube  being  as  large  as  the  aper- 
ture in  the  flange  would  admit  of.  A  ring 
was  soldered  on  the  outside  of  this  tube, 
which  was  screwed  to  take  the  screw  in  the 
flange.  The  tube  entered  inside  the  flange 
about  two  inches,  and  was  sprung  at  the 
end  inside  with  cuts  resembling  the  letter 
T  placed  horizontally.  The  other  end  of 
this  tube  or  jacket  was  cut  with  an  inside 
screw  of  50  threads  to  the  inch.  Another 
piece  of  telescope  drawn  tube  was  selected 
about  6  inches  long,  which  was  made  to 
slide  easily  in  this  jacket  by  grinding  the 
two  together  with  rotten-stone  and  oil.  A 
ring  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  was 
soldered  outside  within  an  inch  from  the 
other  end  of  this  last-mentioned  tube,  and 
this  ring  was  also  cut  with  a  screw  of  50 


threads  to  the  inch,  so  that  when  this  tube 
was  placed  inside  the  jacket  and  turned 
around,  it  could  be  made  to  approach  or 
recede  from  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  dark 
slide  by  a  very  minute  quantity.  To  en- 
able this  to  be  done  easily,  this  tube  had  a 
ring  soldered  onto  its  extreme  outer  end, 
fully  half-inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
tube.  This  ring  was  knarled  on  the  edge, 
which  enabled  the  fingers  to  grip  it  with- 
out slipping,  while  the  inner  end  of  the 
jacket,  being  sprung,  enabled  the  tube  to 
be  rotated  by  means  of  the  fine  screw 
motion  without  the  least  apparent  move- 
ment of  the  image  on  the  screen  while 
focusing.  The  inner  end  of  the  inside 
tube  had  the  universal  microscope  screw  to 
take  the  object-glasses  to  be  used.  Both 
of  the  two  latter  mentioned  screws  should 
be  carefully  and  evenly  cut,  no  drunken 
threads  being  permissible.  Of  course,  the 
tube  was  blackened  inside,  and  a  stop 
placed  to  prevent  reflection  of  light  from 
the  sides.  This  accessory  is  really  a  very 
simple  piece  of  apparatus,  and  easily  made. 
The  dark  slide  used  was  a  single  one.  A 
carrier  was  made  to  fit  it,  having  an  aper- 
ture in  the  centre  to  take  plates  the  size  of 
a  quarter-plate  cut  into  twelve  pieces. 
One  of  these  plates  was  taken  and  obsctu-ed 
by  grinding  all  over  one  side  with  fine 
emery.  This  was  used  for  rough  focusing, 
while  another  was  taken  and  obscured  by 
grinding  the  outside  portions  of  one  of  the 
faces,  leaving  about  half-inch  square  in  the 
centre  untouched.  This  was  coated  with 
a  very  thin  film  of  virgin  wax,  and  was 
used  for  fine  focusing.  This  wax  film 
makes  probably  the  best  screen  for  fine 
focusing.  The  glass  is  rubbed  over  three 
or  four  times  with  a  corner  of  the  wax, 
gently  heated  over  a  lamp,  and  then  spread 
with  the  point  of  the  forefinger.  Due  care 
is  taken  to  see  that  the  small  picture  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  focusing  screen,  and 
that  no  adjustment  for  coUimation  is  neces- 
sary. The  negatives  to  be  copied  were 
quarter-plates  illuminated  by  a  four-inch 
condenser  placed  immediately  behind  them, 
and  in  almost  close  contact  with  them, 
their  distance  from  the  camera  being  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  micro-photograph 
desired  with  each  object-glass  used.  It 
was  found  that  with  artificial  light  no  other 
method  of  illumination   would  suffice  to 
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give  an  evenly  lighted  copy.  The  objec- 
tives used  were  Zeiss  75  mm.  and  35  mm. 
apochromatics.  The  lamp  used  was  an 
ordinary  paraffin  lamp  with  a  half -inch  wick 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  condenser,  and 
with  such  a  hght  it  was  found  that  with 
Ilford  ordinary  plates,  and  the  negative 
nearly  three  feet  away,  using  these  objec- 
tives, an  almost  instantaneous  exposure 
sufficed.  Everything  being  ready,  the  pic- 
ture is  roughly  focused  by  the  movement 
of  the  camera  itself,  while  the  fine  focus- 
ing is  done  by  the  rotation  of  the  tube  in 
the  jacket  by  means  of  the  fine  screw.  A 
focusing  glass  having  considerable  mag- 
nifying power  is  necessary,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  picture.    The  camera  may, 


of  course,  be  so  made  as  to  take  any  size 
of  plate,  but  it  was  found  that  those  used 
were  perhaps  the  more  convenient  of  all, 
and  although  not  transparency  plates,  good 
results  were  obtained.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  above  that  no  focusing  screen  on 
a  separate  frame  was  used,  the  focusing 
glass  being  carried  in  the  dark  slide  itself, 
and  removed  each  time  the  sensitive  plate 
was  put  in,  thus  preserving  the  perfect 
register  obtained.  Probably  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  may  have  very  perfect  and  expensive 
and  rigid  forms  of  apparatus ;  but  the  above 
accessory,  when  used  with  a  somewhat  rigid 
form  of  camera,  does  give  good  results  in 
the  hands  of  a  careful  worker. 


SULPHITE  OF  SODA. 


BY  E.  G.  GRAY. 


Th£  use  of  sulphite  in  a  developer  is 
merely  as  a  decolorizer.  It  is  used  to  con- 
trol the  color  of  the  negative  by  bleaching 
or  freeing  it  from  the  stain  produced  by 
the  developer  oxidizing  when  in  solution, 
which  stains  the  film.  The  sulphite  most 
used  is  sulphite  of  soda,  but  several  others 
may  be  substituted.  Whatever  is  used  the 
active  agent  is  the  same — sulphur  dioxide 
— and  the  value  of  the  chemical  salt  chosen 
depends  on  the  amount  of  this  substance 
which  is  present. 

Photographers  have  repeatedly  been  told 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  sulphite 
in  good  condition.  By  exposure  to  air 
the  sulphite  becomes  sulphate.  Not  much 
difference  in  spelling,  but  very  different  in 
action.  Not  only  is  the  value  of  sulphate 
as  a  decolorizing  agent  wi7,  but  it  actively 
introduces  a  new  factor,  for  it  acts  as  a  re- 
strainer  to  pyro.  Crystallized  sulphite  of 
soda  should  contain  27.4  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur dioxide.  I  have  bought  it  from  a 
'*  reliable  **  house  containing  less  than  20 
per  cent.  This  is  difficult  to  avoid,  for 
even  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  a  certain 
amount  of  sulphate  will  form.  This  is 
formed  by  oxidization,  due  to  exposure  to 
air,  and  it  takes  the  form  of  a  dull  opaque 
coating  to  the  separate  crystals.  As  this 
forms  on  the  outside  and  gradually  eats  in, 
the  centre  of  the  crystal  remains  pure  the 


longest.  Sulphite  which  is  thus  coated 
should  be  placed  in  a  basin  or  cup  of 
water  and  swirled  around.  It  may  re- 
quire two  or  three  lots  of  water,  but  the 
coating  will  soon  wash  off,  leaving  the 
pure,  clear  crystal.  Dry  this  as  quickly 
as  possible  between  blotting-paper.  The 
mere  opening  of  a  bottle  will  let  air  to  the 
sulphite,  and  so  it  will  gradually  deteriorate. 
Those,  therefore,  who  use  only  small  lots 
should  always  wash  it  as  they  draw  near 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  even  if  at  the 
time  of  purchase  the  purity  of  the  chemical 
was  beyond  reproach. 

The  best  preservative  of  sulphite  of  soda 
is  sulphuric  ether ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended to  those  who  are  constantly  using 
sulphite. 

Many  samples  of  sulphite  are  slightly 
alkaline.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Sulphite  should  be 
quite  neutral,  and  an  alkaline  sample  should 
be  neutralized,  when  in  solution,  by  adding 
citric  acid  until  a  strip  of  blue  litmus  paper 
just  turns  red. 

There  are  several  substitutes  which  are 
occasionally  suggested.  Sulphurous  acid 
at  its  best  does  not  contain  as  much  sul- 
phur dioxide  as  does  sulphite  of  soda ;  and 
as  it  is  very  acid  it  requires  much  extra 
alkali  to  neutralize  it.  These  are  two  posi- 
tive disadvantages,  and  it  has  no  advantage 
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to  balance  them.  Acid  sulphite  of  soda 
should  contain  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  sulphur  dioxide  present  in  the  neutral 
sulphite ;  but  pure  acid  sulphite  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  laboratory  rather  than  an  article 
of  commerce.  What  is  sold  is  by  no  means 
the  pure  article,  and  its  constitution  is  so 
uncertain  that  it  is  not  wise  to  use  it. 

Metabisulphite   of  potassium   is,    when 
pure,  more  than  twice  as  efficient  as  sul- 


phite of  soda  as  a  preservative,  but  it  is  a 
strongly  acid  salt.  Where  carbonate  of 
soda  is  the  alkali  metabisulphite  will  need 
more  than  its  own  weight  (about  one-third 
more)  to  counteract  the  acidity.  If  an 
acid  preservative  is  used  it  neutralizes  the 
developing  power  of  the  alkalies — the 
accelerators — and  so  destroys  their  value, 
therefore  the  need  of  the  extra  quantity  of 
alkali. 


CRITICISM. 


BY   R.    BROWNELL. 


If  the  successful  photographer  is  asked 
as  to  the  causes  which  have  helped  him  he 
will  invariably  include,  and  often  give  a 
prominent  place  to,  the  hints  and  advice 
of  his  friends.  He  is  right ;  the  sugges- 
tion from  one  who  has  understanding  to 
give  it  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  our  edu- 
cation, and  happy  should  be  the  man  who 
can  claim  it. 

Just  think  about  this  same  advice.  The 
result  of  it  is  to  help  the  photographer  to 
better  work,  and  therefore  the  logical  con- 
clusion is  that  the  work  has  faults,  and  that 
these  faults  have  been  pointed  out.  The 
work  may  not  have  been  cursed  or  con- 
demned, but  it  has  not  been  flattered. 
The  man  has  had  a  sitter  in  his  studio,  and 
he  has  done  his  level  best.  The  sitter  is 
pleased  with  the  result — so  is  the  photog- 
rapher. The  friend — the  brother  photog- 
rapher, probably — looks  at  the  picture. 
He  has  not  been  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture of  it,  and  so  is  better  able  to  see  at 
a  glance  if  anything  is  out  of  gear.  As  a 
photographer  he  may  appreciate  the  work 
and  thought  which  has  been  put  into  the 
print,  but  as  a  **  candid''  friend  he  puts 
his  thumb  over  one  spot  in  the  print.  It 
may  be  that  the  producer  of  the  print  at 
once  notices  the  fault,  or  there  may  be 
some  discussion  on  the  point.  More  than 
possibly,  it  will  be  decided  that  after  all  the 
fault  is  no  fault.  In  any  case  the  discus- 
sion settles  the  point,  or  at  least  leaves  it 
simmering  in  the  photographer's  brain  to 
be  finally  decided  later.  And  so,  if  it  was 
a  fault — ^and  often  enough  the  protographer 
decides  that  it  is — it  will  not  run  through 
his  work  until  the  end  of  things. 


How  many  photographers  are  there  who 
do  not  welcome  that  kind  of  advice  com- 
monly called  criticism  ?  Very  many  ;  I 
almost  fear  a  very  large  majority.  How 
common  it  is  to  be  shown  a  picture— or  a 
score  of  pictures — ^by  a  photographer  who 
asks  your  opinion  when  he  means  that  he 
is  fishing  for  flattery.  It  is  a  rather  puz- 
zling attitude.  It  would  have  been  thought 
that  a  photographer  would  have  welcomed 
rather  than  resented  criticism.  And  doubly 
so,  since  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
inertia  of  thousands  of  photographers  as  to 
the  quality  of  their  work  is  one  of  the 
leading  causes  why  so  many  of  them  are  in 
an  insecure  position  ;  in  dread  of  the  other 
man  and  in  hatred  of  the  amateur. 

Criticism  is  not  always  an  easy  thing. 
Very  often  a  man's  work  would  require  an 
essay  to  point  out  what  is  the  matter  with 
it.  For  sometimes  a  man  will  show  work 
which  plainly  says  that  he  has  attained  a 
fair  proficiency  in  the  technique  of  pho- 
tography, and  yet  has  not  grasped  the 
most  elementary  meaning  of  picture-mak- 
ing. How  can  you  tell  him  such  a  knock- 
down fact  without  making  him  angry  ? 

Have  you  read  in  Wilson's  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  ?  F.  Dundas  Todd 
made  a  speech  there.  He  has  had  his 
photograph  taken  by  a  full  dozen  of  well- 
known  leaders  in  photography ;  and  he 
hung  these  pictures  at  the  convention  and 
spoke  on  them.  He  criticised  them,  saying 
things  in  the  presence  of  the  meeting 
when  the  criticised  photographers  were 
present.  If  they  had  all  been  men  of  no 
standing  I  venture  to  think  that  some  of 
them  would  have  said  hard  things  to  Mr. 
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Todd,  and  might  even  have  stopped  their 
subscriptions  to  his  paper. 

There  are  several  things  necessary  if  a 
photographer  would  rise.  He  must  always 
keep  a  wide-awake  and  alert  brain  around 
his  work,  and  he  must  feed  and  educate 
his  brain  with  the  books  and  the  opinions 
of  others.  In  some  respects  the  spoken 
opinion  is  preferable  to  books — both  are 
necessary.  In  the  book  it  is  so  easy  to 
read  the  faults  of  others,  and  this  is  com- 
fortable but  not  helpful ;  in  an  honest 
criticism  we  read  our  own  faults  or  mis- 
takes. A  book  ought  rather  to  start  a 
thought  than  to  dogmatize  a  fact ;  and  it 
is  so  easy  to  evade  the  thought  and  pass 
on  to  the  next  page.    In  a  conversation  the 


effort  to  think  is  forced  and  is  followed 
up. 

The  good  fellowship  which  has  been  so 
much  fostered  by  the  conventions  has  al- 
ready led  to  more  than  one  organized  club 
where  photographers  meet  and  swap  opin- 
ions ;  and  it  has  created  quite  a  habit  in  a 
few  cities  of  intervisiting  among  the  gal- 
leries. It  is  a  good  movement,  and  should 
be  helped  along.  The  exchange  of  criticism 
is  mutually  helpful,  and  none  can  judge  the 
points  which  make  or  mar  a  photograph  as 
.  well  as  can  a  fellow-worker.  Let  us  then 
have  done  with  the  old  effete  notion  which 
angled  for  flattery  and  preferred  a  blind  self- 
deception  to  the  healthy  pleasure  of  know- 
ing one's  work  and  knowing  that  it  is  good. 
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X-Ray  Slot  Machines,  The  X-ray  and 
the  slot  machine  are  modem  utilities  that 
have  finally  combined  their  energies  to 
make  a  sidewalk  show  for  the  curious  pos- 
sessor of  the  nickel  indispensable  to  opera- 
tion. The  apparatus  includes  a  vertically 
mounted  fluoroscope,  which  may  be  used 
when  the  tube  is  made  active  by  dropping 
a  nickel  in  the  slot.  The  passer-by  who 
desires  to  see  the  bones  of  his  hand  or 
wrist  makes  his  contribution  and  places 
his  hand  in  the  proper  position ;  the  ma- 
chine does  the  rest.  With  the  exception 
of  the  fluoroscope,  the  necessary  parts  are 
enclosed,  with  suitable  openings.  The 
machine  seems  to  be  self-contained  and  is 
of  convenient  height  for  use  by  a  man  of 
average  stature.  One  of  these  curious  ma- 
chines has  been  placed  in  a  Chicago  restau- 
rant, and  it  excites  much  attention  from 
its  novelty.  The  apparatus  is  built  to  afford 
pastime  principally,  but  it  is  also  calculated 
to  give  the  man  in  the  street  a  glimpse  of 
natural  phenomena  that  he  might  not  other- 
wise obtain. —  Western  Electrician. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  per- 
sistence of  vision  is  taken  from  a  paper  on 
* 'Animated  Photography,"  recently  read 
before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  So- 
ciety by  Mr.  James  Buncle  :  *'  It  may  be 
well  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  peculiar 
phenomenon  which  we  call  persistence  of 
vision.     This  peculiarity  of  our  vision  was 


well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  one  of  our  early  writers  as  far 
back  as  61  b.  c.  Everyone  knows  the  ex- 
periment of  revolving  a  stick  with  a  red 
charred  end  in  the  air  when  in  a  darkened 
room,  how  it  appears  to  the  eye  as  a  com- 
plete circle  of  red  light,  and  yet  we  know 
the  red  point  can  only  be  in  one  place  at 
a  time.  A  similar  result  may  be  obtained 
when  a  spinning  top  with  a  colored  spot 
on  one  side  is  spun  around,  the  spot  will 
appear  as  a  complete  circle  on  the  spinning 
top. 

**This  points  to  a  well-known  fact  that 
when  an  image  is  formed  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye  it  is  not  immediately  erased  when 
the  cause  of  the  image  is  removed.  The 
persistence  or  the  length  of  time  ranges 
somewhere  from  one-eighth  to  one-twen- 
tieth of  a  second.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  this  short  period  of  time  should 
elapse  before  an  image  formed  on  our 
vision  is  blotted  out,  so  to  speak.  It  is 
owing  to  this  physiological  phenomenon 
that  we  are  able  to  produce  by  means  of 
the  cinematograph  and  such-like  instru- 
ments the  so-called  living  pictures,  which 
are  in  reality  optical  illusions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  when  showing  an  animated 
picture  that  an  intermittent  motion  be 
given  to  the  series — that  is  to  say,  a  single 
picture  is  shown  for  a  fraction  of  a  second, 
then  as  quickly  as  possible  the  following 
picture  of  the  series  is  jerked  into  its  place 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  CRAFT. 


During  this  rapid  change  an  opaque  shut- 
ter intervenes  to  cut  off  the  light.  This 
rapid  change  must  not  occupy  more  than 
one-eighth  to  one-fifteenth  the  space  of 
time  that  the  picture  is  shown  to  the  eye, 
so  that  you  have  picture  following  picture 


in  rapid  succession,  and  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  our  vision,  or  retaining  power 
of  the  eye,  the  pictures  are  so  blended 
into  one  another  that  they  appear  as  one 
animated  picture,  showing  the  separate 
pictures  without  break. ' ' 


NEWS  FROM  THE  CRAFT. 


Silver  Waste.  I  can  take  the  waste 
from  an  ordinary  gallery  doing  an  average 
business  and  keep  myself  in  good  clothes 
and  have  some  spending  money  besides. 
In  this  age  of  aristo  paper  and  combined 
toning  and  fixing  baths,  nothing  is  more 
simple  than  saving  the  silver  waste.  Pro- 
cure a  ten -gallon  keg,  remove  the  head 
from  one  end,  and  about  six  inches  above 
the  other  place  a  common  wooden  faucet. 
This  is  all  the  apparatus  required.  Into 
this  keg  put  all  the  old  toning  and  fixing 
baths,  or  the  combined  toning  and  fixing 
bath ;  also,  the  worn-out  negative  fixing 
baths.  All  are  rich  in  silver.  When  the 
keg  is  full  add  from  one-half  to  one  ounce 
of  sulphuret  of  potassium  dissolved  in 
water.  Stir  well  and  let  settle  a  day  or  so, 
till  it  becomes  clear.  Draw  off  the  water 
down  to  the  faucet.  Repeat  th§  process 
again  and  again,  till  the  precipitate  (mud) 
fills  the  keg  up  to  the  faucet,  then  remove 
the  mud  to  a  canvas,  let  drain  well  and 
send  it  to  a  refining-house,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  silver  you  will 
receive. 

Improving  Negatives.  In  a  paper  read 
before  one  of  the  metropolitan  societies, 
the  author  of  it  said  that  he  considered 
ever}'  negative,  however  good  it  might  be, 
was  capable  of  improvement.  In  this 
opinion  he  is  quite  correct.  We  well  re- 
member some  years  ago  being  present  at  a 
demonstration  of  the  carbon  process  by 
Mr.  Lambert  when  some  very  excellent 
portrait  negatives  were  handed  to  him, 
with  silver  prints  therefrom.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  improve  the  nega- 
tives. This  he  did  by  backing  them 
with  thin  translucent  paper — papier  min- 
eral— and  then  working  on  that  with  a 
stump  lightly  charged  with  plumbago. 
Although  the  work  only  required  a  minute 
or  two  for  each  negative,  the  effect  was 


truly  wonderful,  although,  as  we  have  just 
said,  the  negatives,  at  first,  were  consid- 
ered excellent.  It  is  a  little  surprising 
that  amateurs  of  the  present  day  do  so 
little  in  dodging  their  negatives,  particu- 
larly as  it  requires  no  particular  skill,  and, 
moreover,  is  quickly  done.  For  small  nega- 
tives matt  varnish  is  preferable  to  paper, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  discolor- 
ing with  age,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  injury. 
The  varnish  should,  of  course,  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  negative.  Those  who 
have  never  tried  will  be  surprised  with 
what  can  be  effected,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  done.  If  a  shadow  requires 
strengthening,  the  varnish  is  roughly  scraped 
away.  If  lights  require  vigor,  a  few  touches 
with  a  pencil,  or  a  stump  and  black  lead, 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  the  contrasts  in 
the  negative  are  too  great,  they  may  be 
ameliorated  by  removing  the  varnish  from 
the  lights  and  leaving  it  on  the  shadows, 
or,  if  necessary,  stumping  the  deepest  ones 
over  with  the  plumbago. 

Thirty  Years  Ago.  Photography  is 
making  vast  strides,  and  never  more  so 
than  now.  We  have  heard  of  commercial 
depression  in  the  art,  but  that  simply  means 
that  inferior  operators  are  going  to  the  wall 
and  giving  it  up ;  but  high-class  photog- 
raphy was  never  paying  better  than  now. 
Photography  will  advance ;  it  will  be  de- 
veloped enormously ;  it  will  supersede 
every  branch  of  engraving ;  it  will  be  in- 
troduced immensely  in  decorative  work ; 
it  will  be  recognized  as  a  fine  art,  and  pure 
photography  will  one  day  yield  such  tran- 
scripts from  nature  as  artists  have  never 
yet  seen. — The  Illustrated  Photographer, 
1870. 

Focal  Value  of  Stops  When  Enlarging. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  /  value 
of  stops  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
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the  lens  is  working  at  or  about  its  focal 
value,  equivalent  focus  or  conjugate  focus 
for  parallel  rays.  But  when  the  object  ap- 
proaches toward  the  lens  the  image  recedes 
from  the  lens,  so  that  when  **  copying 
same  size*'  (1.  ^.,  image  and  object  equal 
in  size),  the  lens  works  at  double  its  focus 
for  distant  objects.  Hence  the  /  value  of 
the  stops  is  doubled.  Thus,  the  stop 
marked  f\%  would  really  he/li6  under  these 
circumstances.  Consequently,  the  equiva- 
lent <* time-value"  (/.  ^.,  for  equivalent 
exposures)  would  be  quadrupled.  When 
enlarging  two  diameters  the  working  focus 
of  the  lens  is  3/,  so  that  the /value  of  the 
stops  is  one -third  their  marked  value. 
Thus,  the  one  marked  /jS  should  be  con- 
sidered as//24,  and  so  on. 

Multiphotography .  A  very  pretty  system 
of  photography,  enabling  us  to  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us,  and  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  much  range  in  the  art  of  posing, 
is  the  multiphotograph.  If  an  image  is 
placed  in  front  of  two  mirrors  inclined  to 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  90°,  three  images 
will  be  produced  in  the  mirror ;  at  60°, 
five  images  will  be  produced  ;  and  at  45°, 
seven  images  ;  and  if  the  mirrors  are  par- 
allel, theoretically  an  infinite  number  of 
images  will  result.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
this  to  produce  at  one  exposure  a  number 
of  different  views  of  the  same  subject.  The 
person  to  be  photographed  sits  with  the 
back  to  the  camera,  while  in  front  of  the 
face  are  two   mirrors,  set  at  the  desired 


angle  to  each  other,  their  inner  edges 
touching.  If  the  mirrors  are  incHned 
at  an  angle  of  72**,  four  images  are  pro- 
duced. 

The  exposure  is  made,  and  on  the  devel- 
oped negative  appear  not  only  the  back 
view  of  the  subject,  but  also  the  four  re- 
flected images  in  profile  and  different 
three-quarter  positions.  The  courses  taken 
by  the  rays  of  light  are  determined  by  the 
law  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  reflection. 

Enlarging —  Comparative  Exposures, 
Having  made  a  satisfactory  enlargement  of 
a  certain  size  we  at  times  wish  to  repeat 
the  operation  under  a  similar  set  of  condi- 
tions with  the  one  difference  of  an  altera- 
tion of  size.  For  example,  suppose  we  are 
enlarging  a  portion  of  a  quarter-plate  to 
yield  a  picture  measuring  12x8,  and  find 
by  trial  that  it  requires  fifty  seconds.  We 
now  wish,  with  same  lens  stop,  etc.,  to 
make  a  second  print  measuring  15x10. 
The  simplest  way  is  to  compare  the  areas 
of  the  two  prints.  Thus  the  first,  meas- 
uring 12x8,  contains  96  square  inches. 
The  second,  viz.,  15x10,  contains  150 
square  inches.  These  two  sizes,  viz.,  96 
(say  100)  and  150,  are  approximately  as 
I  to  ij^.*  Consequently,  the  light  which 
in  fifty  seconds  did  its  work  over  96  square 
inches  has  now  to  be  spread  over  a  space 
one  and  a  half  times  as  large.  We  must 
therefore  increase  it  i  ^/^  times,  /.  ^.,  expose 
seventy-five  seconds. 
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Mr.Gotthelf  PACH,of  the  firm  of  Pach  Bros., 
of  this  city,  was  one  of  the  many  who  escaped  "  by  an 
inch  "  in  the  recent  dynamite  explosion  that  caused 
such  havoc  at  Park  Ave.  and  41st  St.  Mr.  Pach  had 
just  finished  his  lunch  and  walked  over  to  the  cigar 
counter,  purchased  a  cigar,  and  before  it  was  fairly 
lighted  the  explosion  occurred,  and  the  clerk  who  had 
sold  him  the  cigar  lay,  instantly  killed,  behind  the 
counter,  though  Mr.  Pach  did  not  know  this  at  the 
time.  All  he  was  able  to  recall  is  that  he  was  shot  to 
the  ceiling  and  then  back  to  the  floor  of  the  caf<6, 
where,  after  a  short  time,  he  seemed  to  come  out  of  a 
daze  and  hurried  to  the  street.  Like  the  other  vic- 
tims, he  was  covered  with  dirt,  mud,  and  plaster,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  reached  42d  St.  and  met  Supt.  P.  S. 
Blodgett,  of  the  New  York  Central,  who  remarked, 
"  Pach,  you  need  a  doctor,  and  need  one  quick.'' 


Mr.  Pach  pressed  his  hand  to  the  side  of  his  head 
and  found  a  jagged  wound  so  plastered  with  mud 
that  the  blood  was  kept  from  flowing.  He  hurried  to 
a  doctor  on  Park  Avenue  and  had  his  wound  dressed, 
and  then  a  carriage  took  him  home,  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  In  a  short  time  he  expects  to 
resume  his  rudely  interrupted  labors.  We  congratu- 
late our  friend  and  coworker  on  his  providential 
escape,  and  trust  that  he  is  by  this  time  enjoying  his 
usual  health  and  spirits. 


The  new  advertisement  of  the  AMERICAN  Aris- 
TOTYPE  Co.  on  fourth  page  of  cover  shows  the  addition 
of  a  new  eagle  to  the  collection  owned  by  this  enter- 
prising firm.  The  design  is  emblematical  also  of  the 
growth  of  the  company's  popularity,  which  is  well 
established  on  the  merits  of  the  various  Aristo  prod- 
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ucts.  We  have  pleasure  in  the  wonderful  showing 
made  by  this  American  industry,  and  wish  the  Ameri- 
can Aristotype  bird  a  long  life  and  a  prosperous  one. 


The  new  number  of  the  Photo- Miniaiure,  pub- 
lished by  Tennant  &  Ward,  whose  offices  adjoin 
ours,  is  devoted  to  DeveUfnunt  with  Pyro,  Aieiol, 
and  Ortol,  It  is  the  best  and  most  practical  treatise 
on  pyro  development  within  our  knowledge,  and 
every  professional  worker  should  have  it.   35  cents. 


The  Nebraska  Photographers'  Association  will' 
hold  its  next  convention  at  the  City  Hall,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  May  13th,  X4th,  15th,  and  x6th.  A  good  pro- 
gramme is  being  prepared,  and  the  officers  report 
prospects  of  a  large  attendance. 


«  Peter  Diller,  of  Bluiiton,  Ohio,  sole  owner 
and  manufacturer  of  Klay's  Multiplying  Ho!der,  has 
sold  out  to  the  California  Photo-Stamp  Co., 
of  Waco,  Texas."  This  item  of  news  comes  to  us 
from  the  California  Photo  Stamp  Co.,  Waco, 
Texas,  in  an  envelope  imprinted  W.  R.  Mitchell, 
Richmond,  Va.,  apparently  mailed  in  New  Orleans, 
La. 


The  Gray- Lloyd  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  send  us  an  interesting  circular  de- 
scribing their  Double  Stigmats  working  at  J\^.(i  and 
//^•5>  and  especially  useful  for  hand-camera  and  in- 
stantaneous work.  Lens- buyers  should  see  this  cir- 
cular, which  gives  special  prices  to  purchasers  bu>ing 
direct  from  the  manufacturer. 


The  Photographic  Society  of  German  Amateurs 
announces  an  exhibition  of  prints,  April  24th  to  37th, 
to  be  held  at  63  East  4th  St.,  New  York.  Particulars 
may  be  had  from  C.  Narmann,  Secretary,  338  Hud- 
son St.,  New  York. 


Obituary.— John  Moran,  a  member  of  the 
famous  family  of  artists,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  out- 
door photographers  of  this  country,  who  did  much 
important  work  for  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  science,  died  February  19th, 
after  a  long  illness,  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Thomas 
Sidney  Moran,  New  York,  from  Bright's  disease. 
He  was  born  in  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England, 
seventy- three  years  ago,  and  came  to  this  country 
when  twelve  years  old.  His  brothers  were  EDWARD 
Moran,  who  died  recently,  and  Thomas  and  Peter 
Moran.  who  survive  him. 

Mr.  Moran  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  photo- 
graphic work  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  and 
made  the  first  pictures  of  the  original  route  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  was  the  chief  photographer  of 
the  expedition  sent  out  in  1871  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus.  With  the  advent  of  the  dry-plate  he 
abandoned  active  work  in    photography,  and    had 


since  devoted  himself  to  landscape  painting,  though 
for  the  last  five  years  he  had  busied  his  leisure  time 
in  photographic  work  for  various  illustrated  maga- 
zines. He  leaves  two  sons,  to  whom  we  extend  our 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  Moran  was  for  years  an  active  contributor  to 
this  Magazine,  and  exceedingly  helpful  to  us  in  the 
first  years  of  our  journalistic  work  in  Philadelphia^ 
where  he  then  resided. 


The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  combined 
Photographers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  is  to  be  held  at 
Industrial  Hall,  Philadelphia,  July  15,  16,  and  17, 
X903.  The  Entertainment  Committee  appointed  in- 
cludes Roger  L.  Kirk  (Chairman),  W.  W.  Kerst 
(Vice-Chairman),  Joseph  H.  Weaver  (Secretary)^ 
J.  P.  Cheyney,  W.  O.  Wood,  W.  A.  Nye,  W.  F. 
Slater,  John  Carbutt,  E.  K.  Cooper,  C.  O.  Towles, 
F.  T.  Bacon,  Charles  S.  Bayers,  A.  E.  Lipp,  W.  B. 
Kenderdine,  H.  R.  Pott,  James  L.  Dillon,  A.  M. 
Parker,  B.  W.  Fowler,  H.  B.  Geissinger,  H.  A.  Hoff- 
man, Charles  M.  Sullivan,  Alfred  Holden,  W.  P. 
Buchanan,  M.  A.  T.  Gillbee,  S.  Carrick,  Alfred 
Parker,  John  Bartlett,  Robert  Morrison,  H.  P. 
Snyder,  E.  Goldensky,  William  Berger,  E.  J.  Davis, 
B.  MacCallam,  A.  J.  Foltz,  William  Phillippi,  F.  L. 
Wallace,  W.  C.  Schafer,  Charles  Slifer,  Louis  Blaul, 
Charles  G.  Walker,  James  H.  Hood.  James  Hawonh^ 
H.  A.  Stone,  R.  G.  LofR,  John  Bradley.  Alfred 
Maris,  John  G.  Hood,  R.  L.  McConaghy,  C.  H. 
Overton,  Allen  Krips,  A.  P.  Young,  H.  U.  Strong, 
W.  L  MuUen,  Fay  Kenderdine.  W.  Jamison,  F.  J. 
Curry,  J.  W.  Craft,  R.  L.  C.  Rambo,  Frank  V. 
Chambers,  J.  B.  Pelgrift.  With  this  committee  the 
success  of  the  convention  is  assured. 


The  Bausch  ft  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,, 
asks  us  to  find  place  for  the  following  letter,  which 
explains  itself: 

"  Our  recent  request  for  prints  from  extra  fine  nega- 
tives made  with  Bausch  &  Lomb  Lenses  has  brought 
us  a  large  number  of  the  greatest  variety,  and  we  wish 
to  express  our  indebtedness  to  our  friends  who  have 
so  kindly  responded.  We  can  still  use  some  extm 
fine  portraits,  groups,  and  long-distance  photographs 
made  with  single  systems  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Zeiss  Convertible  Anastigmat  and  with  Plastigmat 
Lens,  as  well  as  some  extra  rapid  instantaneous  pic- 
tures of  animals  and  men  in  motion.  We  should  also 
like  to  hear  from  more  users  of  our  wide-angle  lenses^ 
our  portrait  lenses  for  professional  work,  and  from 
those  making  6^  x8^,  or  larger  pictures,  with  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  2^iss  or  Plastigmat  Lenses ;  more 
of  our  friends  using  the  bichromate  ray-filter  and 
hand-camera  telephoto  might  also  be  heard  from. 
It  is  our  intention  to  issue  a  profusely  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  want  to  have  representative  work  from 
all  classes  of  lenses." 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  PARIS  SALON. 

An  Epoch-making  Decision.     The  Honor  Secured  by  an  American 

Photographer. 


As  we  close  this  issue  for  press  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  is  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  March  30th  : 

**  Paris,  March  29. — For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Paris  art  exhibitions  pho- 
tographs have  been  received  as  exhibits  at 
the  annual  Salon. 

*'The  photographs  were  submitted  by 
Mr.  Eduard  J.  Steichen,  a  young  New 
Yorker,  and  are  regarded  as  a  great  tri- 
umph. The  decision  to  admit  photo- 
graphs almost  caused  a  split  in  the  jury. 
The  pictures  were,  therefore,  entered  under 
the  title  of  engravings,  although  really  they 
are  nothing  but  remarkable  photographs. ' ' 

Presuming  the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  the 
announcement  records  the  highest  honor 


given  to  photography  since  Arago  an- 
nounced the  invention  of  the  daguerreotype 
in  Paris  in  1839.  We  felicitate  the  artists 
forming  the  Salon  jury  and  Mr.  Eduard 
J.  Steichen  upon  their  achievement.  Surely 
March  29th  should  be  marked  as  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  annals  of  American  pho 
tography. 

The  dispatch  is  in  error,  we  believe,  in 
stating  Mr.  Steichen  to  be  a  New  Yorker. 
According  to  more  reliable  information, 
he  is  from  Milwaukee,  and  is  at  present 
studying  art  in  Paris.  Mr.  Steichen 's 
work  is,  for  the  most  part,  impressionistic 
and  decidedly  of  the  **new  pictorial 
school ' '  character.  An  estimate  of  Mr. 
Steichen  and  his  work  can  be  most  readily 
seen  in  the  volume  Photography  as  a  Fine 
Art,  by  G.  H.  Caffin,  recently  published. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR,  1903. 


After  reading  the  announcement  that 
photographs  have  been  accepted  for  exhibi- 
tion .at  this  year's  Paris  Salon,  our  readers 
will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
position  of  photography  at  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  of  1903  has  not  yet  been  sat- 
isfactorily determined. 

When  the  St.  Louis  Fair  was  first  an- 
nounced, Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Francis  suggesting  that  the  Exposi- 
tion authorities  should  provide  *'  a  pavilion 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
pictures  by  photography,  the  display  to  be 


arranged  on  Salon  lines,  only  such  pictures 
being  accepted  as  were  considered  worthy 
by  a  jury  of  artists — not  photographers. ' ' 
The  intention  was  plain.  Mr.  Strauss  de- 
sired that  photography  should  be  recog- 
nized as  an  art  and  given  opportunity  to 
show  its  achievements  as  the  youngest  of 
the  arts. 

The  suggestion  was  most  favorably  re- 
ceived by  Governor  Francis,  who  wrote  in 
reply :  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal 
to  set  apart  a  pavilion  for  photography  will 
be  justified  by  the  great  advancement  of 
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the  art  and  by  the  wide-spread  interest 
which  attaches."  In  this  Governor  Fran- 
cis showed  his  clear  view  of  the  reasona- 
bleness and  importance  of  the  proposition. 
By  correspondence  and  through  the  pho- 
tographic journals  Mr.  Strauss  laid  his 
proposal  before  the  photographic  world, 
and  his  plan  was  enthusiastically  indorsed 
by  the  National  Association  and  similar 
bodies  at  home  and  abroad.  When  prac- 
tically considered  by  the  Exposition  man- 
agement, however,  the  proposal  was  put 
aside,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  expense  in 
erecting  a  separate  pavilion.  Soon  after- 
ward the  official  classification  lists  were 
issued  and  it  was  seen  that  photography 
and  its  applications  was  given  place  in  the 
section  devoted  to  Liberal  Arts. 

This  classification,  which  utterly  ignored 
the  desire  of  photographers  for  a  place  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Building,  naturally  aroused 
strenuous  and  continual  protest.  In  this 
Mr.  Strauss,  as  the  originator  of  the  move- 
ment, has  taken  a  leading  part,  his  labors 
placing  pictorial  photographers  everywhere 
under  lasting  obligation.  Apart  from  his 
many  communications  with  photographic 
societies  and  prominent  photographers, 
Mr.  Strauss  has  corresponded  directly  with 
Colonel  John  A.  Ockerson,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  Exposi- 
tion. We  have  recently  looked  over  a 
copy  of  this  correspondence  and  cannot 
forbear  expressing  our  admiration  of  the 
disinterested  enthusiasm  which  has  marked 
Mr.  Strauss*  presentation  of  the  claims  of 
photography  upon  the  Exposition. 

In  replying  to  the  letters  and  documen- 
tary evidence  sent  by  Mr.  Strauss,  Colonel 
Ockerson  has  not  so  far  given  much  satis- 
faction as  to  the  point  at  issue.  As  far  as 
his  letters  indicate  his  position,  he  seems  ( i ) 
to  have  received  definite  information  from 
the  management  of  the  Exposition  that  pho- 
tography cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  section 
devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  ( 2 )  to  have 
a  strong  desire  to  retain  for  his  own  de- 
partment of  Liberal  Arts  (comprising  ex- 
hibits of  typewriters,  draughtsmen's  sup- 
plies, musical  instruments,  etc.)  all  the 
pictorial  attractions  belonging  to  a  repre- 
sentative display  of  photography  and  its 
applications.  We  hope  we  are  not  unjust  in 
this  opinion,  the  best  we  can  form  from 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Strauss. 


A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Strauss  called  a  con- 
ference at  his  studio,  at  which  were  present : 
Colonel  J.  A.  Ockerson,  representing  the 
Exposition ;  S.  L.  Stein,  of  Milwaukee ; 
I.  Benjamin,  of  Cincinnati ;  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Detroit;  Henry  H.  Pierce,  of  Providence ; 
Gustav  Cramer,  Mr.  Strauss,  Mr.  Godlove, 
and  others,  of  St.  Louis.  During  the  con- 
ference Colonel  Ockerson  was  plainly  in- 
formed that  the  principal  photographic 
workers  here  and  abroad  would  take  no 
interest  in  the  Exposition  unless  their  claims 
were  recognized,  viz.  :  that  the  photo- 
graphic exhibit  should  be  divided  to  com- 
prise (i)  a  Salon  in  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, and  (2)  an  exhibition  of  photographs, 
materials,  and  apparatus  in  buildings  de- 
voted to  Liberal  Arts.  The  outcome  of 
the  conference  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

Considering  the  honorable  recognition 
given  to  photography  by  the  Glasgow  Ex- 
position last  year,  and  by  such  conservative 
art  institutions  as  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Arts  Club,  New 
York,  and  now  by  the  Paris  Salon,  the 
reluctance  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  au- 
thorities to  do  simple  justice  to  photography 
is  difficult  to  understand.  The  character 
of  the  photographic  Salons  recently  held  at 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Chicago,  afford  further  proof  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  claims  made  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Fine  Arts  Building  at  St. 
Louis. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  an  international 
demonstration  of  the  artistic  possibilities 
and  achievements  of  photography  as  a 
means  of  expression.  If  a  place  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  St.  Louis 
can  obtain  the  honor  of  such  an  exhibi- 
tion. We  trust  that  the  Exposition  authori- 
ties will  promptly  reconsider  their  mistaken 
classification,  and  give  our  art  the  recogni- 
tion it  has  sought  so  long  and  has  so 
abundantlv  deserved. 


The  photographer  who  would  be  suc- 
cessful with  children  must  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate and  cultivate  that  charm  of  uncon- 
sciousness— or  rather  naturalness — ^which 
is  a  feature  of  child  life.  And  he  must 
illustrate  but  one  phase  of  this  naturalness, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  record  on  one  plate  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  childish  expression. 
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THE  SINGLE  SLANT. 


Several  letters  have  been  forwarded  to 
me  asking  for  particulars  of  single  slant 
lights.  I  think  they  have  been  already 
sufficiently  described,  and  that  if  inquirers 
could  only  turn  up  published  matter,  read 
it  carefully  and  weigh  it  carefully,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  conflict  of  opinion, 
they  would  then  require  little  beyond  the 
necessary  courage  to  enable  them  to  go 
ahead.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  formed 
after  chats  with  several  men  who  are  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  some  cases  enthusiasti- 
cally, working  under  single  slant  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  best  description  of  a  single 
slant  is  that  by  James  Inglis.  I  believe  it 
appears  in  his  Artistic  Lighting,  but  as 
it  is  several  years  since  I  read  the  book, 
and  have  not  a  copy  here  at  the  moment, 
I  cannot  be  certain.  Fifty  cents  invested 
in  that  book  will,  however,  be  well  spent 
money,  even  if  the  single  slant  is  not  de- 
scribed in  it. 

The  advantage  claimed  by  single  slant 
workers  is  greater  ease  and  certainty  in 
work  and  results.  This  sounds  alluring 
rather  than  convincing  to  the  man  who 
has  not  tried  it.  What  appeals  more 
strongly  to  the  orthodox  side-  and  top- 
light  man  is  the  fact  that  with  a  single 
slant  a  much  wider  choice  of  location  is 
available.  Where  there  are  not  elevators 
in  a  building  the  use  of  a  single  slant  may 
allow  the  studio  to  be  moved  to  a  lower 
floor,  and  so  save  much  climbing  to  cusr 
tomers.  This  move  down  does  away  with 
the  grimy  or  leaky  roof  trouble,  and  in- 
sures a  more  equable  temperature  in  the 
room.  The  red  trouble  about  the  work- 
ing of  a  single  slant  light  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  entails  a  new  system  of  lighting. 
Those  who  wish  to  get  effects  with  it  such  as 
they  get  with  side  and  top  lights  sometimes 
seem  to  blunder  into  strange  difficulties. 

The  tendency  of  single  slant  workers 
is  setting  more  in  the  direction  of  light 
from  one  source,  and  that  source  often 
limited  in  area ;  and  with  it  comes  a  de- 
sire to  get  rid  of  reflected  or  of  diffused 
light.  I  have  the  dimensions  of  a  light 
which  has  proved  very  successful  to  work 
with,  a  light  which  was,  I  believe,  sug- 
gested or  approved  by  Mr.  Inglis.     It  is 


ten  feet  broad,  and,  commencing  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  has  a  height  of  eleven  feet 
of  glass.  The  glass  is  ground.  This  was 
done  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  the 
studio  being  overlooked  from  across  the 
road,  but  ground  glass  would  be  the  best 
in  any  case.  This  light  has  one  defect. 
There  is  a  cornice  on  the  building  which 
sufficiently  overhangs  the  light  to  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  top  three  feet  of  it. 
The  blinds  are  three  pairs — three  pulling 
upward  and  three  downward — and  they 
overlap  so  that  every  ray  of  light  may  be 
excluded.  They  are  mounted  on  spring 
rollers,  and  a  single  cord  to  each  one  is 
the  moving  power.  There  are  no  diffus- 
ing curtains  and  no  semi-opaque  ones. 
The  whole  working  is  reduced  to  an  dcme 
of  simplicity  that  is  delightful  if  only  it  be 
effective.  I  have  heard  the  fear  expressed 
that  the  single  slant  favored  concentrated 
lighting  with  its  small,  fierce  high  lights 
and  heavy  shadows.  This  is  a  mistake  ; 
it  does  certainly  allow  of  this  class  of  work, 
and  has  been  used  for  it,  especially  by 
amateur  workers.  But  its  possibilities  are 
not  limited.  With  a  wider  area  of  light 
softer  effects  may  be  obtained  to  any  ex- 
tent. It  is  ideal  for  Rembrandt  work. 
For  this  popular  fashion  a  background 
should  be  placed  directly  against  the  light. 
The  camera  points  at  this  and  the  direct 
light  is  cut  off  from  the  lens  with  a  long 
hood  or  funnel.  The  ground  must  be 
quite  opaque  to  light.  The  sitter  is  placed 
in  front  of  it,  and  by  alterations  of  the  blinds 
without  any  use  of  any  reflectors  anything 
from  the  clearest  of  profile  or  halo  to  the 
softest  of  Rembrandt  may  be  obtained. 

Single  slant  work  may  easily  be  tried  in 
any  ordinary  studio  by  blocking  up  all  the 
light  except  the  shape  and  size  of  a  single 
slant.  If  the  studio  is  low  to  the  eaves, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  side  light 
is  severely  upright  rather  than  slanting,  a 
narrow  strip  of  roof  should  be  included  in 
this,  say,  from  a  two  to  three  feet  strip 
along  the  eaves.  Let  the  windows  which 
are  blocked  be  really  so-^not  letting  a  little 
light  struggle  through — and  let  the  blinds 
be  opaque.  Then  try  to  use  the  light  with 
or  without  reflectors.     According  to  one 
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friend  who  has  tried  this,  the  blocked-up 
windows  will  never  be  uncovered.  At 
least  the  photographer  will  have  had  the 


experience  of  a  single  slant  without  the 
risk  (and  encouragement)  of  burning  his 
bridges  behind  him. — W.  E.  W. 


VERRILL'S  PROCESS  FOR  PRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN 

COLORS. 


[The  subjoined  account  of  the  reported 
discovery  of  a  method  of  producing  photo- 
graphs in  colors,  by  A.  Hyatt  Verrill,  is 
taken  from  the  Chicago  Chronicle  of  March 
14th,  and  will  doubtless  interest  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  yet  seen  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  discovery.  As  we  go 
to  press  other  discoveries  of  a  similar  sort 
are  advised  from  Lexington,  Va.,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Evidently  we  are  in  for 
another  revival  of  the  color  scheme  in 
photography.  We  hope  the  discoverers 
of  to-day  will  have  better  luck  than  '*  the 
fathers  who  sleep.''— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

In  his  studio  on  the  third  floor  of  a  bank 
building  in  this  city  A.  Hyatt  Verrill,  son 
of  Professor  Addison  E.  Verrill,  of  Yale 
University,  is  busily  engaged  in  developing 
a  process  in  photography  which  if  it  reaches 
a  practical  stage  will,  in  his  judgment  and 
the  judgment  of  a  number  of  prominent 
Yale  men,  revolutionize  photographic  art 
and  invade  the  field  of  the  portrait  painters 
and  the  water-color  artists.  Young  Ver- 
rill claims  a  new  discovery  in  color  pho- 
tography that  surpasses  as  far  as  his  tests 
have  demonstrated  all  previous  results  in 
this  direction.  Verrill  is  about  thirty-two 
years  of  age  and  is  not  a  professor,  as  some 
persons  have  designated  him.  He  has 
written  much  for  the  magazines,  but  his 
great  hobby  is  photography.  Yale  profes- 
fors  who  have  any  special  work  in  photog- 
raphy always  consult  him,  and  these  pro- 
fessors are  deeply  interested  in  the  experi- 
ments in  color  photography  on  which  he 
is  working.  Five  years  ago  this  enthusi- 
astic photographer  began  experimenting 
with  the  different  methods  which  several- 
German  professors  claimed  they  had  dis- 
covered for  photographing  nature  in  its 
varied  colorings. 

In  none  of  these  experiments  could  he 
obtain  satisfactory  results,  and,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Verrill,  made  to- 


day, the  German  professors  have  been 
obliged  to  acknowledge  failure  in  their 
work  along  this  line  of  natural  reproduc- 
tion in  color.  Mr.  Verrill  went  on  experi- 
menting along  original  lines,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  turned  out  the  past  week  half 
a  dozen  colored  photographs  taken  directly 
from  nature,  and  these  were  presented  to 
the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Science  by 
his  father.  Professor  Verrill,  who  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  his  son's  investigations. 
Some  of  these  pictures  were  copies  of  water- 
color  paintings  of  Bermuda  fishes  in  groups, 
such  as  the  angel  fishes,  parrot  fishes  and 
doucella.  Another  was  a  Bermuda  land- 
scape, in  which  the  true  blue  and  green 
tints  of  the  water  were  well  brought  out, 
as  well  as  the  soft  creamy  color  of  an  an- 
cient stone  residence  at  Wallingham  and 
the  natural  gray  of  the  rocks. 

Mr.  Verrill  in  discussing  his  discovery 
said  :  **  Whatever  has  been  done  in  colored 
photography  has  been  along  mechanical 
lines  up  to  the  present  time.  The  only 
thing  we  have  to-day  in  the  color  line  is 
the  three-color  half-tone  which  we  see  in 
many  of  the  magazine  illustrations  and  the 
transparencies  used  frequently  by  public 
lecturers.  Neither  of  these  is,  strictly 
speaking,  colored  photography.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  three-color  half-tone  the 
negative  is  made  by  exposure  through  three 
different  screens  of  the  colors  of  purple, 
green  and  red.  The  prints  are  then  made 
with  three  colored  inks,  and  by  the  block- 
ing out  of  one  color  by  another  the  desired 
effect  is  secured.  This  is  the  process  used 
in  lithographing,  and  is  a  purely  mechanical 
one.  The  colors  secured  in  this  way  are 
always  very  brilliant  and  the  contrasts  more 
or  less  striking.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  anything  at  all  resembling  natural  tints 
in  this  way,  even  after  a  neutral  tint  is  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  picture. 

**  The  McDonough  method,  the  only 
other  attempt  at  reproducing  the  colors  of 
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nature,  is  simply  used  for  lantern  slides 
and  transparencies  and  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful as  far  as  photographs  are  concerned. 
In  exposing  a  plate  for  a  negative  of  this 
kind  one  screen  ruled  in  three  colors  is 
used.  A  positive  is  then  made  from  this 
negative,  and  when  this  is  thrown  onto  a 
screen  of  white,  as  in  the  case  of  a  stere- 
opticon  lecture,  and  passed  through  a 
screen  ruled  in  the  same  three  colors  as 
that  used  in  taking  the  picture  the  natural 
colors  are  brought  out  on  the  white  sur- 
face, only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lithograph 
process,  very  much  accentuated.  The  in- 
tense blue  of  the  sky  and  the  equal  strength 
of  the  other  colors  in  the  landscape  are 
always  noticeable  to  an  audience  which 
has  viewed  these  colored  pictures. 

*'  My  method  is  to  photograph  direct 
from  nature,  develop  my  plate  and  print 
my  negative  on  photographic  paper  which, 
after  being  developed  and  fixed,  gives  the 
exact  reproduction  of  the  scene  in  all  its 
minute  colorings.  By  my  method  I  can 
get  the  iridescent  shades  of  the  sea  shell, 
the  blue  of  the  sky  and  changing  lights  of 
the  sunset  as  accurately,  or  much  more  so, 
than  can  be  secured  by  a  water-color  artist. 
The  more  brilliant  colors  are  the  hardest 
to  accurately  reproduce  by  my  method, 
the  delicate  shades  and  the  gradations  of 
color  being  perfectly  and  clearly  reached 
in  my  finished  pictures. 

**  At  present  my  method  is  not  available 
for  use  in  photographing  animals  or  in 
making  portraits  of  life,  as  the  exposure  is 
too  long.  In  this,  however,  I  have  made 
much  progress,  for  when  I  first  began  to 
experiment  it  required  an  exposure  of  two 
or  three  hours  to  get  the  required  result. 
Now  an  exposure  in  the  bright  sunlight  of 
thirty  minutes  is  all  that  is  required.  As 
you  can  see  only  on  a  very  calm  day  is  it 
possible  to  secure  a  landscape  under  the 
conditions,  but  I  am  still  working  to  per- 
fect my  plan,  so  that  in  time  I  hope  it  will 
be  practical  for  life  subjects.  To  do  this 
I  must  either  use  a  lens  of  greater  rapidity 
or  more  highly  sensitized  plates.  The 
lens  which  I  use  is  one  which  I  had  made 
to  order  and  is  a  very  rapid  one,  costing 
me  about  I150,  but  I  find  that  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained  by  working  with 
the  plates  rather  than  the  lens.  The  plates 
I  now  use  are  about  five  times  as  sensitive 


as  the  ordinary  plates  used  in  photography. 
Some  idea  of  this  sensitiveness  may  be 
secured  when  I  tell  you  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  taking  a  picture  in  a  cave  in 
Bermuda.  In  focusing  for  my  picture 
there  I  had  the  owner  of  the  cave  hold  a 
candle  in  front  of  the  camera.  Just  before 
lighting  my  fuse  as  I  was  about  to  take  off 
the  cap  I  told  the  man  to  step  back.  He 
did  not  do  so  quickly  enough,  and  I  got  a 
photograph  of  himself  and  the  candle,  the 
only  light  being  from  the  candle  itself. 

**  Of  course  I  use  a  screen,  but  although 
this  process  is  not  a  secret  one  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  at  present  to  describe  it 
or  the  development  of  my  plate.  The 
secret,  however,  of  the  entire  process  is  in 
the  emulsion  on  the  photographic  paper 
I  use.  This  is  my  own  invention,  and  for 
the  present,  at  least,  must  remain  a  secret. 
It  is  here  that  I  have  met  with  some  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  my  work.  The  paper 
required  for  the  emulsion  should  be  a  tough 
stock  paper  such  as  is  used  by  manufac- 
turers of  the  leading  photographic  papers. 
This  kind  of  paper  is  necessary  inasmuch 
as  the  process  of  developing  and  fixing  is  a 
long  one  and  the  paper  is  being  wet  and 
dried  by  turns  for  over  one  hour.  The 
paper  is  printed  when  damp  and  the 
amount  of  changes  it  has  to  undergo  is  dis- 
astrous to  any  but  the  toughest  kind  of 
paper.  The  stock  paper  that  I  refer  to  is 
made  only  in  Germany,  and  all  that  is  sent 
to  this  country  is  bought  and  controlled  by 
the  photographic  trust,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  stock  paper  until  it  has 
been  treated  with  the  emulsion  of  the  con- 
cern which  prepares  the  paper  for  the 
market.  I  have  been  obliged  to  buy  this 
prepared  paper,  remove  the  emulsion  and 
then  apply  my  own  emulsion  in  order  to 
get  anything  approaching  satisfactory  re- 
sults. This  is  both  expensive  and  not  al- 
ways as  conducive  to  the  best  work  as  I 
should  wish,  for  the  paper  frequently  be- 
comes roughened  by  so  much  manipula- 
tion. It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
paper  that  has  not  been  treated  with  acids, 
and  if  these  are  present  it  spoils  the  work 
of  my  preparation.  The  emulsion  that  I 
use  has  to  be  mixed  up  fresh,  for  it  has  no 
keeping  properties,  so  that  the  work  on 
finishing  pictures  of  this  kind  has  to  be 
rapidly  pushed  forward  when  begun. 
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''After  a  negative  is  ready  for  printing 
about  two  hours*  work  is  required  before  a 
finished  picture  is  ready.  The  printing  is 
done  by  dull  light,  and  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  experience  to  tell  how  long  a  time 
is  required  for  the  best  results.  Ordinary 
printing  frames  are  used  and  when  de- 
veloped the  prints  have  to  be  dried  very 
quickly  by  artificial  heat.  Any  little  varia- 
tion in  the  smallest  detail  makes  a  great 
difference  with  the  perfection  of  the  fin- 
ished picture. 

*  *  The  cost  of  this  work  is  not  as  much 
as  many  people  will  at  first  imagine  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  time  required  in 
making  the  prints.  The  finished  pictures 
will  cost  about  four  or  five  times  as  much 
as  ordinary  prints,  but  of  course  are  not  to 
be  compared  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view. 

'*  At  present  the  method  is  only  service- 
able, as  I  said  in  the  first  part  of  the 
interview,  where  a  long  exposure  can  be 
given.  It  will,  however,  be  invaluable  to 
those  who  have  collections  of  birds,  min- 
erals or  other  inanimate  things  that  they 
wish  photographed  in  original  colors. 
For  instance,  I  can  photograph  a  painting 
and  bring  out  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
original  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  de- 
tect the  slightest  variation.  In  this  it  will 
surpass  water-color  drawings,  for  there  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  a  perfect  reproduction 
of  the  original.  One  of  my  first  under- 
takings in  this  line  will  be  the  photograph- 
ing of  the  famous  Hyatt  collection  of  Sand- 
wich Island  sea  shells.  The  collection  was 
given  to  Harvard  by  the  late  Alpheus 
Hyatt,  assistant  professor  of  archaeology 
of  Harvard  University.  For  many  years 
before  his  death  Professor  Hyatt  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  have  a  colored  repro- 
duction of  the  shells  for  illustrating  pur- 
poses. The  collection  was  such  a  valuable 
one,  costing  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
that  Professor  Hyatt  did  not  wish  to  trust 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  lithographers,  and  it 
was  only  possible  to  secure  any  colored 
pictures  of  the  shells  by  transporting  the 
collection  to  the  studio  of  some  such  ex- 
pert. The  attachments  used  in  this  work 
and  the  cameras  are  very  cumbersome,  so 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  undertake 
photographing  the  shells  at  the  museum 
where  they  were  on  exhibition. 


"The  only  other  method  would  have 
been  to  have  a  water-color  artist  reproduce 
the  colorings  and  then  make  a  three-color 
half-tone  from  that.  This  would  have 
been  very  expensive  and  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, for  the  shells  are  beautifully  shaded 
from  the  most  delicate  pink  to  the  brightest 
blue,  many  of  the  colors  shading  into  each 
other  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an  iridescent 
effect. 

"To  obtain  that  effect  by  any  colored 
photographic  method  known,  or  even  by 
water-color,  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
I  can  now  photograph  this  collection,  and 
in  the  finished  picture  get  all  the  colors  as 
in  the  original  shells.  The  method  will 
also  be  largely  used  by  persons  owning 
valuable  oil  paintings,  for  the  finished 
photograph  will  be  as  beautiful  in  color  as 
the  original  picture." 

Mr.  Verrill  stated  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  patent  his  discovery.  "In  the  first 
place,'*  said  he,  "the  real  secret  of  the 
process  is  in  the  formula  of  the  emulsion, 
and  if  I  patent  that  I  must  make  it  known 
at  the  Patent  Office,  where  it  can  be  seen 
by  every  amateur  in  the  country.  The 
patent  would  only  protect  me  from  profes- 
sionals selling  the  emulsion  or  pictures 
made  by  this  process.  It  would  not  pre- 
vent amateurs  making  pictiu'es  for  their 
own  use,  however.  Again,  the  entire  pro- 
cess could  not  be  patented,  for  I  have  com- 
bined many  different  processes,  all  of  which 
are  not  original,  so  that  would  prevent  my 
patenting  the  entire  method.  For  the 
present  both  the  method  of  taking  the  pic- 
tures and  the  formula  of  the  emulsion  I 
shall  keep  secret,  although  I  have  no  fear 
even  if  I  made  the  formula  public  and  keep 
the  latter  a  secret  that  anyone  could  get 
any  successful  results.  It  has  taken  me 
five  years  to  reach  this  stage  of  partial  per- 
fection, and  I  am  confident  that  it  would 
take  years  for  anyone  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  success  with  only  a  part  knowledge  of 
the  process.  Later,  however,  I  may  make 
the  entire  process  public.  At  present 
there  are  some  imperfections,  aside  from 
the  long  exposure  required,  in  the  process. 
For  instance,  I  have  not  succeeded  as  yet 
in  getting  a  satisfactory  vermilion  tint.  As 
I  said,  the  bright  reds  are  the  hardest 
colors  to  get,  but  I  am  confident  that  it 
only  means  a  little   more  experimenting 
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before  I  can  remedy  that  deficiency.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  a  week 
since  I  finished  my  first  pictures  and  that 


I  have  not  had  time  since  then  to  work 
out  some  of  the  weak  points  in  the  pro- 


TO  CONSTRUCT  A  DARK-ROOM. 


BY   THOMAS   WOOD. 


Is  wealth  more  important  than  health  ? 
It  would  seem  so,  for  we  see  little  in  our 
magazines  about  the  construction  of  dark- 
rooms and  much  about  the  building  of 
studios;  and  yet  we  are  often  told  that 
the  former  are  unsanitary,  ill-ventilated, 
and  badly  planned.  If  this  is  really  so,  it 
must  be  that  the  first  photographer  looked 
for  a  ''dark  hole,"  ready  made,  instead 
of  making  it,  and  so  found  his  way  to  some 
small  closet  or  to  the  coal  shed.  I  have 
twice  fitted  up  a  developing-room,  and  will 
just  describe  the  one  I  have  at  present,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  some 
worker  who  has  not  got  one  which  is  satis- 
factory. 

The  room  which  I  use  is  ten  feet  long 
by  six  broad,  with  the  door  entering  at  one 
end  and  a  large  window  in  the  opposite 
end.  Until  twelve  months  ago  I  used  this 
window  to  supply  light.  The  top  half  was 
kept  permanently  blocked  with  a  frame  of 
wood  covered  with  sheets  of  brown  paper. 
The  lower  half  was  fitted  with  a  frame 
containing  a  single  thickness  of  yellow 
cloth  ;  this  was  closely  fitted  so  that  not  a 
single  gleam  of  white  light  could  work 
through  or  around  the  frame.  I  had  three 
other  frames,  one  yellow  and  two  deep 
red,  and  by  standing  one  or  more  of  these 
in  front  of  my  fixed  yellow  screen  I  made 
the  room  safe  for  development.  With  the 
yellow  screen  only  I  could  mix  solutions, 
etc.,  as  comfortably  as  by  daylight,  and, 
of  course,  I  used  it  whenever  developing 
Dekko  paper.  Twelve  months  ago  I 
changed  to  electric  light,  using  lamps  of 
ruby  glass,  which  I  got  from  Gatchel. 
One  of  these  is  hanging  over  my  develop- 
ing sink,  rigged  with  a  weight  and  pulley, 
so  that  I  can  raise  or  lower  it  at  will. 
Another  hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
just  out  of  reach  of  my  head,  but  I  scarcely 
ever  use  it.  Two  white  lights  hang,  one 
near  the  sink  and  the  other  near  the  door. 


To  prevent  mistake  the  lights  are  operated 
from  a  separate  switchboard,  and  there  are 
also  turn-taps  close  to  the  lamps.  If  I 
could  not  have  electric  light  I  should  cer- 
tainly try  for  daylight  rather  than  an  oil 
lamp  or  gas.  I  have  used  both  these,  and 
had  headaches. 

Lamps  could  be  used  with  good  ventila- 
tion ;  mine  wasn't  good,  I  fear.  The 
ventilation  I  have  now  cost  me  $40.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  I  could  have  done  the 
work  myself  if  I  had  had  the  know  how ; 
but  it  works  all  right  now,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied. There  are  two  ventilators  let  into 
the  window,  near  the  top— the  glass  has 
been  cut — and  the  lower  part  of  the  door 
is  riddled  with  slots,  with  a  hood  over 
them  inside,  so  that  their  light  does  not 
trouble  me.  I  always  supposed  that  venti- 
lation went  up  hill,  but  the  air  comes  in 
through  the  window  and  out  through  the 
door.  The  man  told  me  it  would  do  so  in 
this  building,  and  he  has  proved  right. 

But  all  this  description  of  light  and  ven- 
tilation is  keeping  me  from  the  fittings 
which  more  belong  to  dark-room  work. 
Seven  feet  of  one  side  of  the  room  are 
taken  up  with  the  sink  and  the  tables  at 
each  side  of  it.  In  the  corner  opposite 
the  door  is  a  table,  its  top  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  twenty-four  inches  long  by 
twenty  inches  broad.  This  table  is  quite 
level,  for  on  it  I  stand  my  fixing  baths. 
Underneath  it  there  is  a  space  for  the  hypo 
tank  and  three  shelves,  giving  just  enough 
room  to  allow  porcelain  fixing,  etc.,  trays 
to  be  stored  away.  Next  to  this  table 
comes  the  sink,  its  upper  edge  flush  with 
the  table.  This  sink  in  inside  measure- 
ment is  thirty-six  inches  by  eighteen  inches 
broad  and  four  inches  deep.  It  is  made 
of  inch  wood,  lined  with  lead.  This  lead 
has  been  well  beaten  down  into  the  cor- 
ners, and  it  is  turned  over  the  upper  edges 
of  the  sink,  being  fastened  on  the  outside 
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with  copper  nails.  I  don't  think  that  any 
gink  can  be  as  good  as  lead.  It  can  easily 
be  kept  clean,  and  if  a  botlle  or  a  negative 
is  accidentally  dropped  into  it  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  it  will  not  break.  The 
outlet  to  this  sink  goes  through  the  wall, 
and  has  an  open  mouth  over  a  grating  out- 
side. If  it  went  to  some  inclosed  drain  it 
should  be  trapped.  Over  the  sink  I  have 
two  taps  for  cold  water,  with  about  four 
inches  of  rubber  pipe  on  their  ends.  By 
squeezing  this  I  can  control  the  force  of 
the  water,  and  it  prevents  negatives  acci- 
dentally getting  scratched  on  the  metal. 
I  have  the  sink  so  big  because  I  wanted 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  washing 
tank  is  permanently  located  at  the  end 
next  the  table  already  described,  in  front 
of  the  outlet  and  directly  under  one  of  the 
taps — the  other  tap  is  just  one  foot  from 
the  other  end  of  the  sink.  The  second 
table  is  like  the  first,  but  raised  a  little  just 
to  overlap  the  edge  of  the  sink.  It  is 
grooved  toward  the  sink,  and  very  slightly 
tilted  in  the  same  direction.  This  table  is 
used  to  stand  bottles,  measures,  dishes, 
etc.,  on,  and  after  they  have  been  washed 
they  are  turned  upside  down  on  it  to  drain 
and  dry.  Developing  itself  is  done  over 
the  sink.  I  have  a  skeleton  of  laths  twenty- 
four  by  twenty  inches.  Being  twenty 
inches  broad,  it  rests  firmly  on  the  front 
and  back  edges  of  the  sink,  and  to  prevent 
it  slipping  forward  the  battens  which  hold 
it  together  are  placed  parallel  with  the 
length  of  the  sink,  and  the  two  outer  ones 
are  placed  to  exactly  fit  inside  the  sink. 
By  working  on  this,  any  liquid  which  slops 
over  falls  into  the  sink.  Being  loose,  the' 
frame  can  be  lifted  out  whenever  required. 
Over  the  fixing-table  is  a  twelve-inch  shelf, 
useful  to  hold  extra  dishes,  and  above  the 
grooved  table  are  two  shelves,  the  lower 
one  holding  bottles  which  are  frequently 
used,  and  the  upper  one  holding  measures, 
funnels,  etc.  Under  this  table  there  is 
another  shelf  for  extra  bottles,  etc.,  and 
under  that  the  box  which  holds  waste 
paper,  etc.  A  big  sponge,  useful  for  mop- 
ping, hangs  over  the  sink  in  a  wire  basket, 
and  scrubbing  and  cleaning  brushes  lie  in 
the  sink. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  are 
five  shelves,  five  feet  long  and  ti^'elve  inches 
broad.    On  the  top  shelf  all  stock  solutions 


are  kept,  and  all  things  in  use  which  are 
only  wanted  occasionally.  As  the  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  is  only  just  over 
three  feet  broad — I  find  it  quite  broad 
enough — it  is  easy  to  reach  any  bottle 
which  I  require.  On  the  second  shelf  I 
keep  my  stock  of  chemicals  except  hypo. 
The  hypo  keg  I  keep  in  the  cellar — it  is  a 
dry  cellar — and  bring  it  into  the  dark-room 
in  the  shape  of  a  saturated  solution.  On 
the  next  shelf  I  keep  my  stock  of  plates, 
and  there  are  two  lower  shelves  which  hold 
dishes,  etc. 

I  find  a  room  of  this  size  quite  sufficient, 
though  it  is  too  small  for  two.  I  could 
well,  spare  the  space  under  the  window  for 
shelves,  and  shelves  could  be  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall  opposite  the  sink.  I 
left  the  place  under  the  window  for  some 
sort  of  summer  refrigerator,  but  I  have 
found  that  the  water-supply  is  cool  in  sum- 
mer, and  so  I  can  manage  by  occasionally 
getting  a  pail  of  cracked  ice  in  very  bad 
weather. 

In  winter  I  have  a  small  oil  stove  to  boil 
water.  With  this  I  keep  my  solutions  suf- 
ficiently warm,  for  the  room  is  kept  from 
extreme  cold  by  other  rooms  or  warm  pas- 
sages on  every  side  except  the  window 
side. 

I  never  keep  lenses  or  any  apparatus  in 
the  dark-room.  I  have  been  warned 
against  keeping  plates  there,  but  in  a  dry, 
ventilated  place  like  mine  they  take  no 
harm. 

Very  likely  some  photographer  who  reads 
this  may  say:  "Why,  there  is  nothing  in 
it ;  I  feel  so  as  I  read  the  article  through.'* 
But  I  know  that  my  dark-room  is  comfort- 
able, and  that  in  it  I  never  get  either  ear- 
ache or  headache.  I  hope  it  is  because 
there  are  very  few  fitments  in  the  room 
that  this  description  seems  so  empty,  and 
that  other  photographers  who  have  not 
comfortable  dark-rooms  will  look  around 
to  see  if  they,  too,  cannot  improve  things. 
All  may  not  be  so  lucky  as  I  am  in  water- 
supply  and  equableness  of  heat,  but  all 
can  at  least  have  ventilation  and  sufficient 
non-actinic  light. 


Every  year  some  photographers  begin 
their  business  careers  over  again  from  the 
bottom.  A  fire  and  no  insurance  is  the 
cause.     How  about  your  insurance  ? 
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Are  there  any  difficulties  in  working 
the  carbon  process?  We  have  often  been 
told,  both  by  enthusiasts  and  by  practical 
professional  workers,  that  carbon  is  as  sim- 
ple in  its  manipulation  as  is  almost  any 
other  process.  I  believe  that  I  myself 
have  said  this  in  print  at  least  once.  But 
I  have  repeatedly  met  photographers  who 
after  trying  the  process  for  some  time  have 
produced  results  which  could  not  be  called 
satisfactory.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  some  practical  men  do  find  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  ;  and  we  find,  too, 
that  carbon  workers  (first-class  men)  are 
not  numerous,  and  command  good  wages. 
When  evidence  conflicts  the  truth  is  often 
found  somewhere  on  a  middle  course,  and 
so  it  is  in  this  case.  Carbon  is  easy  when 
the  "know  how"  is  learned.  But  like 
every  other  process — albumen,  platinotype, 
bromide,  aristo,  etc. — it  has  certain  knacks 
and  peculiarities  which  must  be  understood 
before  a  reasonable  amount  of  success  is 
possible. 

The  men  who  have  spoken  to  me  as 
having  tried  carbon  and  failed  are  am- 
bitious, go-ahead  men  from  small  town- 
ships, where  there  is  not  too  much  business 
and  where  they  try  to  hold  what  business 
there  is  by  being  up-to-date  and  active  in 
every  way.  Just  now,  before  the  wretched 
— for  carbon  workers — warm  season  com- 
mences, is  a  good  time  to  try  and  learn 
what  are  the  difficulties  and  how  they  can 
be  overcome.  The  great  difficulty  appears 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
points  in  carbon  work  where  the  manipu- 
lation must  be  just  right.  These  are  not 
difficult  points,  but  they  are  particular 
ones;  and  we  can  take  so  very  much  lati- 
tude in  plate  exposure  and  development, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  working  printing 
papers,  that  we  do  not  realize  that  the  de- 
gree of  care  which  suffices  for  them  may 
not  suffice  for  carbon. 

Here  I  think  is  the  real  kernel  of  the 
difficulty.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  work 
carbon  amid  interruptions  and  among  other 
work,  especially  when  the  worker  is  not 
very  familiar  with  it.  This  is  not  only  be- 
cause the  work  must  have  full  attention  at 


certain  points,  as,  indeed,  must  all  work, 
without  the  worker  being  liable  to  be  called 
away,  but  more  because  of  the  cleanliness 
which  is  so  essential.  If  possible,  a  corner 
of  the  work-room  should  be  kept  sacred  to 
carbon  work,  and  at  the  very  least  a  special 
set  of  dishes  must  be  used  and  each  kept 
carefully  to  its  own  purpose,  for  the  slight- 
est trace  of  a  foreign  chemical  may  prove 
ruinous  at  some  stage  of  the  process.  I 
will  presume  that  I  am  writing  for  those 
who  have  already  some  acquaintance  with 
carbon,  and  so  shall  not  necessarily  enter 
into  every  detail  of  working. 

The  formulae  for  sensitizing  tissue — of 
course  the  photographer  must  do  his  own 
sensitizing — vary  very  considerably,  any- 
thing from  I  to  7  per  cent,  bichromate 
solution  being  suggested.  Whatever  lati- 
tude is  allow'able  the  photographer  must 
grasp  the  fact  that  until  a  man  is  experi- 
enced in  his  work  he  must  adopt  one 
known  strength  of  solution  and  keep  to  it. 
Or,  more  correctly,  he  ought  to  have  two 
formulae,  one  for  winter  and  the  other  for 
summer,  but  he  should  know  exactly  when 
he  makes  the  change  and  not  gradually 
drift  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  formula  which  I  use  (and  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Ernest  Heckroth  in 
Mosaics  some  years  ago)  is  bichromate  of 
potash,  3  ounces ;  ammonia,  i  ounce ;  al- 
cohol, 2  ounces ;  water,  loo  ounces.  This 
is  winter  strength  ;  for  summer  reduce  the 
bichromate  to  half  the  quantity  without 
changing  the  other  ingredients.  The  am- 
monia I  use  is  carbonate ;  but  liquor 
ammonia  has  been  spoken  of  as  better  in 
very  moist,  warm  districts.  In  summer 
about  8o  grains  of  salicylic  acid  may  be 
added  to  prevent  reticulation.  No  person 
should  attempt  to  learn  carbon  working 
during  hot  weather.  By  the  use  of  ice  it 
is  not  difficult  to  keep  solutions  at  safe  tem- 
perature, but  still  the  beginner  is  very  iable 
to  come  to  grief,  and  should  do  his  exlperi- 
menting  when  the  weather  is  cold.  The 
tissue  having  been  cut  up  to  the  size  of  the 
negative  to  be  printed,  the  solution  is 
poured  into  a  deep  zinc  or  porcelain  tray, 
and  the  tissue  is  immersed,  face  down,  in 
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the  bath.  Brush  the  back  lightly  with  a 
earner  s-hair  brush  to  burst  air-bells,  then 
after  about  a  minute  turn  the  tissue  over  in 
the  bath  and  brush  the  face.  Do  not  burst 
air-bells  with  the  finger  or  let  the  fingers 
come  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  surface. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  sensitizing  is  the 
temperature  of  the  solution.  This  should 
not  be  above  60°,  and  never,  if  possible, 
allowed  above  58°.  If  it  is  kept  between 
55°  and  58°  the  best  results  will  be  ob- 
tained. To  effect  this  in  warm  weather 
the  dish  must  be  placed  in  a  packing  of 
crushed  ice,  or  of  ice  and  salt.  The  tissue 
will  be  sufficiently  sensitized  in  about  three 
minutes,  but  the  exact  time  can  be  allowed 
by  watching  the  curling  of  the  film.  When 
first  laid  in  the  tray  the  tissue  will  curl  up, 
film  side  inward.  Then  it  will  gradually 
straighten  and  begin  to  curl  the  opposite 
way.  It  is  properly  sensitized  when  it  is 
quite  flattened  out,  before  it  begins  to  curl 
the  second  time.  It  is  said  that  carbon 
tissue  is  insensitive  to  light  when  wet,  but 
I  prefer  to  sensitize  by  lamplight.  When 
the  tissue  is  flat  lay  it  film  downward  on  a 
perfectly  cleaned  and  talced  sheet  of  glass. 
This  sheet  of  glass  must  be  cold — chilled 
on  ice  in  warm  weather — and  the  tissue 
squeegeed  down  onto  it. 

The  proper  squeegee  to.  use  is  the  old- 
fashioned  flat  one,  not  the  roller  variety. 
The  glass  with  the  tissue  on  it  is  placed  in 
a  dry,  clean  place,  in  the  dark,  to  dry. 
The  tissue  should  not  dry  too  slowly  nor 
too  quickly.  Less  than  five  or  more  than 
eight  hours  drying  is  often  sufficient  to 
cause  a  failure.  When  it  is  quite  dry  it 
will  easily  peel  from  the  plate,  and  should 
then  be  stored  in  the  dark  in  an  air-tight 
tube  with  a  little  calcium  chloride  to  keep 
the  air  dry. 

Tissue  should  not  be  used  immediately  it 
is  dry.  Keep  it  for  one  or  two  days  be- 
fore using.  Failure  is  sometimes  due  to 
climatic  causes.  In  warm,  humid  weather, 
such  as  is  common  in  some  States  and  un- 
known in  others,  the  tissue  tends  to  lose 
its  sensitiveness  (/.  ^.,  its  solubility)  in  dry- 
ing. The  addition  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  of  alcohol  counteract  this  ten- 
dency, as  does  the  using  of  a  weaker  sensi- 
tizer in  warm  weather. 

The  printing  of  a  carbon  is  often  cited 
as  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  process,  but 


considering  the  latitude  which  is  allowable 
in  exposure  no  prints  should  be  lost  from 
this  cause  after  the  first  experimental  days 
are  passed.  Almost  any  negative  is  suit- 
able for  carbon,  and  the  sensitizer  is  often 
made  stronger  or  weaker  or  the  tissue  used 
at  varying  lengths  of  time  after  sensitizing, 
according  to  the  density  or  otherwise  of 
the  negative.  For  beginning  work  a  crisp, 
plucky  negative  should  be  chosen.  For 
a  photometer  take  another  negative  of 
similar  character  and  place  in  a  printing 
frame  with  a  sheet  of  solio  behind  it. 
Place  both  carbon  and  solio  negatives  to 
print  in  exactly  the  same  light.  Watch 
the  solio  print,  and  when  it-  is  not  quite 
printed  deep  enough  the  carbon  print  will 
be  sufficiently  printed. 

After  the  tissue  is  exposed  lay  it  in  a 
tray  of  cool  water,  brushing  it  lightly  on 
each  side  to  remove  air-bells,  but  without 
fingering  the  film.  As  before,  the  film  will 
first  curl  inward  and  then  flatten  out  be- 
fore curling  the  opposite  way.  As  soon  as 
it  straightens  out  from  the  first  curl  it 
should  be  taken  from  the  water  and  placed 
with  its  face  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  sin- 
gle transfer  paper  supported  on  a  sheet  of 
glass.  Place  a  rubber  cloth  over  them,  and 
squeegee  from  the  centre  outward  to  expel 
all  air,  and  press  the  two  faces  in  close  con- 
tact and  place  under  pressure  for  fifteen 
minutes.  From  here  on  warm  water  takes 
the  place  of  cold.  A  good  depth  of  water 
should  be  used  here.  Commence  with  it 
at  90°,  and  while  the  tissue  is  soaking 
gradually  raise  the  temperature  to  100°. 

Do  not  attempt  to  strip  the  paper  from 
the  film  until  the  coloring  matter  com- 
mences oozing  from  the  edges.  Then 
strip  and  be  careful  that  the  print  does  not 
at  this  stage  reach  the  air.  If  it  floats  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  blisters  may  result. 
Underexposed  prints,  which  will  come  up 
quickly,  may  be  controlled  by  cooling  the 
water,  while  sluggish  prints  may  be  accel- 
erated by  more  heat. 

It  is  at  this  stage,  when  the  water  is 
warm,  that  there  is  most  risk  of  bichromate 
poisoning.  This  can  be  avoided  in  part 
by  refraining  from  the  unnecessary  and 
rather  amateur  habit  of  constantly  hand- 
ling the  print.  India-rubber  gloves  are  a 
nuisance,  but  necessary,  and  one  may  be 
worn  on  the  left  hand,   the  right  being 
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kept  out  of  the  solution.  It  is  well  to  be 
careful  in  these  matters  if  anyone  has  a 
skin  at  all  sensitive,  for  once  bichromate 
poisoning  is  contracted  it  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated. After  the  print  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, which  is  when  no  more  gelatine 
will  dissolve  away,  though  the  surface  is 
well  swilled  with  warm  water  from  a  cup, 
it  is  washed  for  one  minute  in  cool  water 
and  then  placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
chrome  alum.  This  alum  is  terrible  stuff 
if  it  gets  in  the  wrong  place,  and  its  dish 
should  be  religiously  kept  for  its  own  spe- 
cial purpose.  If  the  alum  is  fresh  the  yel- 
low bichromate  stain  will  leave  the  print 
in  five  or  six  minutes,  and  it  is  then  washed 
for  five  minutes  in  cool  water  and  hung  up 
to  dry. 

In  double  transfer  the  method  is  the 
same  except  that  a  temporary  support  is 
used  instead  of  a  single  transfer  paper,  and 
that  after  printing  the  two  films  should  re- 
main in  contact,  under  pressure,  for  an 
hour.  When  the  print  is  developed  and 
washed  and  dried,  wet  it  again,  and  wet  a 
piece  of  double  transfer  paper  in  lukewarm 
water  until  the  gelatine  on  it  just  softens. 


Place  the  two  in  contact  and  squeegee 
fairly  strongly,  then  hang  up  to  dry.  When 
dry  they  will  pull  apart.  Not  until  the 
tissue  is  finally  dried  should  it  be  touched 
with  the  fingers.  Even  before  sensitizing 
it  must  be  handled  gingerly. 

By  keeping  to  known  conditions — ^known 
strengths  of  sensitizer,  known  temperatures, 
etc. — many  difficulties  will  be  avoided. 
By  starting  development  with  water  not 
exceeding  90°  much  latitude  is  possible, 
forcing  over-exposures  with  more  heat 
afterward  or  checking  light  prints  by  cool- 
ing the  water.  If  anyone  who  has  tried 
carbon  and  failed  wishes  to  again  try  it  he 
should  carefully  read  one  or  more  of  the 
several  text -books  on  the  subject  and  note 
any  wrinkles.  A  good  article  on  the  sub- 
ject was  published  in  Mosaics^  1901. 

The  first  time  carbon  was  introduced 
into  America  it  proved  a  failure  among 
professionals.  In  its  present  introduction 
it  has  scored  a  signal  and  pennanent  suc- 
cess. But  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  widest 
popularity,  and  will  prove  a  profitable  line 
to  any  man  who  adds  it  to  his  list  of  pro- 
cesses. 


MACHINE-SHOP  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 


The  photographic  department  of  a  mod- 
em machine  manufactiuring  plant  is  con- 
sidered at  present  almost  as  essential  and 
important  an  adjunct  to  the  successful 
operation  of  a  concern  as  the  draughting- 
room  or  tool-room.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  fully  equipped  with  all  the  accessories 
of  a  first-class  photographic  studio,  and 
when  the  business  is  such  as  will  warrant 
the  outlay  a  professional  operator  should 
be  put  in  charge.  The  great  majority  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  however,  do 
not  care  to  increase  the  scope  of  this  de- 
partment beyond  a  simple  record  of  stand- 
ard machines  built  at  the  present  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  photographs  to 
intending  purchasers;  consequently,  an 
amateur,  who  may  be  one  of  the  firm,  a 
draughtsman,  or  even  a  workman  in  the 
shop,  is  selected  to  do  the  photographic 
work  which  may  be  required  from  time  to 
time. 

♦  From  Cassitf's  Magazine. 


It  is  the  writer's  purpose  here  to  outline 
a  system  of  machine-shop  photography 
which  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  exper- 
ience in  a  small  way,  and  is  in  every  way 
suitable  for  even  the  modest  concern  to 
adopt.  As  to  the  uses  of  shop  photog- 
raphy— they  comprise,  to  begin  with,  the 
supplying  of  photographs  of  the  various 
products  of  the  establishment,  to  serve  ad- 
vertising purposes.  These  photographs 
are  usually  made  from  a  point  of  view  that 
will  most  readily  show^he  machine  as  a 
whole,  substantially  as  it  would  look  to  an 
observer  standing  at  its  side  or  in  front  of 
it.  This  does  not  always  give  to  an  in- 
tending purchaser  any  idea  of  its  construc- 
tion or  the  arrangement  of  the  working 
parts.  However,  it  will  in  many  cases  be 
sufficient,  though  occasionally  a  prospective 
purchaser  desires  to  be  further  informed 
regarding  other  points  which  are  only  ob- 
scurely shown  on  this  general  picture,  and 
to  enlighten  him  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  such  other  views  as  will  explain  them. 
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One  must  anticipate  what  is  wanted,  and 
should  photograph  the  machine  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  Photograph  the 
working  parts,  often  a  single  part,  espe- 
cially if  this  part  is  a  feature  unique  in  that 
particular  design  of  machine — for  instance, 
on  a  planing  machine  the  view  looking 
down  into  the  gearing.  This  will  show 
how  it  is  arranged  and  driven.  Then 
there  are  the  feeding  devices,  the  cutting 
heads  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  oiling  de- 
vices in  tracks,  belt-shifting  devices,  and 
others,  of  all  of  which  photographs  would 
be  desirable. 

In  the  case  of  a  lathe,  photographs 
would  be  desirable  of  the  cone  head,  taken 
in  such  a  way  as  to  explain  its  construction 
and  special  features ;  of  the  carriage  and 
apron,  with  views  showing  its  working 
parts ;  and  of  the  special  tool  block,  taper 
attachment,  or  any  other  device  for  which 
superiority  may  perhaps  be  claimed  over  a 
competitor's  design  and  which  it  may  be 
desired  to  impress  upon  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser. But  there  are  many  other  things 
as  well  which  may  come  to  the  mind  of 
the  intelligent  and  progressive  shop  pho- 
tographer, all  tending  to  increase  the  value 
of  his  department. 

Anticipate  what  your  customer  may  de- 
sire to  be  enlightened  upon  regarding  your 
machine,  and  be  prepared  with  a  good 
photograph  to  answer  his  question.  It 
does  not  follow  that  such  photographs 
should  be  sent  out  broadcast  in  answer  to 
every  inquiry.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be 
good  business  policy  to  do  so,  as  you  might 
be  giving  your  competitor  the  very  assist- 
ance he  was  desiring  to  get  so  as  to  im- 
prove his  design. 

These  detail  photographs,  as  we  call 
them,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  your 
travelling  men  and  your  selling  agents,  to 
be  used  by  them  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  your  goods.  Nothing  can  impress 
or  influence  a  possible  purchaser  more  than 
a  well -selected  lot  of  fine  photographs, 
showing  a  machine  completely  in  all  its 
working  parts. 

Again,  photography  can  be  of  great  use 
in  making  copies  of  standard  drawings. 
These  copies  may  be  bound  in  book  form, 
each  book  containing  a  complete  set  of 
working  drawings  of  such  machine.  These 
drawings  can  be  easily  carried  along  by 


travelling  selling  agents,  and,  with  the  de- 
tail photographs  of  the  machine  itself,  most 
intelligently  explain  the  machine  to  be 
sold.  Photographs  thus  made  on  8  x  lo 
inch  plates  and  blue  printed  are  of  ample 
size  to  clearly  show  all  lines  and  dimen- 
sion figures,  and  are  much  easier  to  carry 
about  than  the  large  blue  prints  or  tracings 
of  the  original  drawings. 

Again,  where  certain  changes  are  made 
in  existing  types  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  special  orders,  such  changes  can  be  pho- 
tographed and  a  copy  filed  with  the  com- 
plete order  for  future  reference,  should 
occasion  require  it,  as  in  the  case  of  repairs, 
for  example.  This  applies  principally 
where  some  change  is  made  or  ordered  in 
standard  patterns  and  is  made  to  fill  only 
this  particular  order,  the  pattern  being 
afterward  changed  back  to  its  original  con- 
dition. 

Photography  can  be  used  to  advantage 
also  in  the  pattern-room  in  making  records 
of  patterns,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
plicated pattern  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  understand  or  to  explain  to  the  foundry 
man.  In  the  case  where  patterns  are  sent 
to  a  distance  to  be  cast,  photographic 
records  would  show  just  how  the  separate 
pieces  went  together,  especially  if  each 
piece  in  the  photograph  had  a  number 
marked  on  it  corresponding  to  the  number 
on  the  pattern  piece  itself.  All  patterns 
could  be  photographed  on  a  small,  inex- 
pensive plate,  and  a  print  from  each  pat- 
tern could  be  made  a  part  of  the  pattern 
record.  If  the  card  index  be  used  for  a 
pattern  record,  the  photograph  could  be 
pasted  or  printed  on  the  back  of  a  record 
card,  and  this  would  show  at  a  glance, 
even  to  a  novice,  the  shape  and  character 
of  the  pattern  itself,  and  would  aid  largely 
in  picking  out  this  particular  pattern  in 
the  storage  loft  when  occasion  required  it. 

In  the  foundry  a  photograph  taken  in 
the  process  of  moulding  a  complicated 
piece  might  be  of  great  value  for  future 
reference  should  the  same  piece  be  ordered 
again,  and  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
considerable  money  in  making  the  piece  a 
second  time,  especially  if  a  new  man  had 
the  making  of  it. 

In  the  machine  shop  photography  would 
apply  equally  in  showing  the  work  in  its 
several  stages,  making  a  picture  record  of 
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a  complicated  machine  from  the  time  the 
first  machine  was  done  to  the  final  or 
completed  machine  ready  for  shipment. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  this 
only  in  cases  where  some  special  methods 
and  appliances  were  used  which  would  be 
of  value  and  assistance  should  a  similar 
problem  arise  in  future  work.  A  reference 
to  what  had  been  done  in  the  past  on 
similar  work  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
much  time  and  expense. 

Regarding  the  apparatus  and  methods 
employed  in  getting  the  best  results,  every 
photographer  has  his  own  pet  notions  and 
way  of  doing  his  work.  He  has  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  certain  make  of  camera,  plate, 
developer,  etc.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss 
this  question,  nor  do  I  wish  to  assert  that 
my  way  is  the  best.  I  propose  only  to 
outline  the  method  I  follow  as  one  that 
has  given  me  the  best  results  in  my  par- 
ticular work. 

In  the  first  place,  a  good  dark-room  is 
indispensable.  It  should  be  of  ample  size, 
should  be  well  ventilated  and  "well 
lighted'* — the  light  so  arranged  as  to  be 
readily  adjusted  to  be  able  to  work  the 
quickest  on  the  very  slowest  plates,  or 
made  light  enough  to  see  what  you  are 
doing  when  toning  or  developing.  There 
should  be  a  sink  with  running  water  pass- 
ing through  a  filter,  and  places  or  shelves 
at  each  side  for  your  hypo  tank  and  stock 
solutions.  A  rack  over  the  sink  is  desirable 
for  holding  the  developing  tray  and  your 
washing-box  near  at  hand.  Other  shelves 
should  be  suitably  placed  for  storage  of 
plates,  and  a  rack  for  storing  negatives, 
drawers  arranged  to  keep  supplies,  paper, 
etc.,  with  a  broad  top,  to  be  used  as  a 
table. 

If  possible,  arrange  this  room  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  do  all  your  work  in  it  ex- 
cept the  printing.  Don't  allow  a  lot  of 
unlabelled  or  empty  bottles  or  boxes  to 
accumulate.  Keep  everything  perfectly 
clean  about  the  place.  Have  a  place  for 
everything  and  keep  everything  there. 
Select  one  brand  of  plate  that  you  have 
found  to  work  well  in  your  particular  work 
and  stick  to  it.  The  same  advice  can  well 
be  applied  to  the  developer. 

On  machinery  there  is  so  much  light 
and  shade  that  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  light  it  properly.     If  possible,  place  the 


machine  where  the  light  comes  in  from  the 
north,  but  not  where  the  strongest  light 
comes  from  the  top.  The  upper  part  of  a 
machine  is  usually  made  up  mostly  of 
bright  work,  and  will  be  over-exposed 
before  the  lower  portion,  which  is  usually 
dark,  painted  work,  has  had  normal  ex- 
posure ;  therefore,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
screen  or  cut  off  top  light  and  reflect  light 
into  the  darker  parts  of  the  machine,  so  as 
to  give  uniform  lighting. 

I  find  it  desirable,  where  there  is  much 
bright,  polished  work,  to  dull  it  by  taking 
a  ball  of  putty  and  tapping  it  over  the 
bright  work.  This  deadens  the  polish. 
This  is  necessary  only  where  there  is  strong 
reflection.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  the 
pictiu'e  too  flat.  Contrast  niakes  an  effec- 
tive picture.  Painting  the  castings  a  light 
color  makes  a  very  attractive  picture,  but 
the  idea  of  a  machine  photograph  is  to 
give  a  picture  which  looks  like  the  finished 
machine,  and  this  is  not  the  case  where 
light  paint  is  used.  I  find  that  by  cutting 
off  the  top  light  and  reflecting  light  into 
the  dark  portions  of  the  machine  I  get  a 
picture  which  is  very  satisfactory. 

Reflectors  can  be  made  of  frames  cov- 
ered with  white  cloth,  or  paper  preferably, 
which  can  be  placed  at  such  angles  as 
to  throw  a  large  amount  of  light  onto  the 
machine  in  the  places  where  it  is  most 
needed.  The  foreground  should  be  pre- 
pared by  laying  clean  white  boards  on  a 
level  with  the  feet  of  the  machine,  extend- 
ing well  in  front,  at  each  end,  and  at  the 
rear  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  show 
the  joining  with  the  screen.  The  screen 
should  be  carried  back  of  the  machine  far 
enough  to  be  out  of  focus,  and  if  at  all 
soiled,  it  should  be  kept  in  motion.  A 
gentle  swaying  sidewise  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  clean  background.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  this  screen  clean 
and  to  keep  it  far  enough  away  from  the 
machine  so  that  no  shadows  are  cast  upon 
it,  as  this  will  greatly  facilitate  blocking- 
out  or  painting  out  the  background  on  the 
finished  negative.  This  blocking  out  is 
necessary  if  a  pure  white  background  be 
desired. 

Usually  the  machine  has  the  maker's 
name  cast  on  it,  as  well  as  pattern  and 
piece  numbers.  These  can  be  prominently 
brought  out  by   rubbing    them  over  with 
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chalk.  Ordinarily,  a  well -exposed  and 
developed  negative  requires  no  retouch- 
ing. If,  however,  it  should  be  necessary, 
my  advice  is  to  take  it  to  some  professional 
retoucher,  and,  at  slight  expense,  have  it 
done  properly.  This  is  a  trade  in  itself, 
and  it  is  cheaper  to  have  it  done  than  to 
learn  the  trade. 

A  long  focus  lens  I  find  to  be  the  best, 
as  it  gives  better  definition  and  less  distor- 
tion than  a  short-focus,  wide-angle,  espe- 
cially if  the  machine  to  be  photographed  is 
long  and  narrow.  The  lens  should  be  ab- 
solutely rectilinear,  otherwise  the  straight 
lines  in  the  machine  will  be  curved  and 
the  whole  machine  distorted.  Oftentimes, 
however,  a  cheap  lens  will  give  good 
enough  definition  and  prove  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  a  very  expensive  one.     The  box 


should  be  good  and  strong,  and  the  tripod 
on  which  it  is  mounted  should  be  heavy 
and  rigid,  so  as  not  to  vibrate  or  jar  and 
so  blur  the  picture.  Stop  the  lens  low 
down  and  expose  for  the  shadows,  and  de- 
velop slowly,  and,  if  necessary,  accelerate 
development  where  it  is  weak.  Continue 
development  until  all  detail  is  out  and 
there  is  sufficient  density  and  contrast  to 
give  a  good  print. 

Do  not  get  the  plate  too  dense,  as  it 
makes  a  hard  '  ^  printer ' '  and  one  that  has 
too  great  contrast  to  be  satisfactory.  Re- 
garding length  of  exposure,  development, 
etc.,  one  must  be  governed  wholly  by  his 
own  particular  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions, the  kind  of  plate  used,  the  size  of 
the  stop,  the  time  of  the  year,  the  hour  of 
the  day,  and  the  value  of  light  on  the  work. 


THE    DETERIORATION   OF   LENSES. 


BY   H.    FENNER. 


There  is  an  old  theory  that,  except  for 
its  unfortunate  brittleness,  glass  is  practi- 
cally indestructible  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  handling.  Place  it  in  the  fire,  or 
in  boiling  water,  and  it  may  melt  or  crack  ; 
and  it  will  take  a  scratch  from  a  diamond 
or  from  some  other  hard  substances.  But 
nothing  occurring  in  legitimate,  every-day 
use  will  affect  it.  This  may  be  **  common - 
sense  experience, ' '  but  it  is  very  far  from 
the  truth  in  the  case  of  lenses,  particularly 
in  regard  to  some  lenses  of  modem  construc- 
tion— and  a  vast  majority  of  the  lenses  in 
use  come  under  this  head.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  many  first-class  lenses  now  in 
use  have  no  greater  value,  as  tools  of  trade, 
than  have  similar  lenses  costing  perhaps  a 
third  the  price,  and  sold  without  the  assur- 
ance of  any  maker's  name.  These  once 
first-class  lenses  have  slowly  deteriorated, 
so  slowly,  probably,  that  the  owner  has  no 
idea  of  the  fact,  though  some  day  he  will 
begin  to  think  that  he  sees  a  difference  in 
his  work,  without  being  able  to  locate  the 
cause  of  the  trouble. 

Lenses  when  they  leave  the  makers  have 
a  very  high  polish  on  their  surfaces.  On 
the  degree  of  this  polish  the  brilliancy  of 
this  image  very  much  depends,  and  this. 


transferred  to  the  print,  is  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  most  photographers,  new 
school  and  freak  work  notwithstanding. 
This  brilliancy — ^and  its  lack — may  be  seen 
if  a  lens  on  which  a  film  of  dust  has  settled 
be  focused  on  a  white  printed  card.  Let 
the  card  be  strongly  lighted,  and  examine 
its  image  on  the  ground  glass.  Then  clean 
the  lens  and  examine  the  image  again.  At 
this  second  attempt  it  will  be  appreciably 
more  black  and  white. 

The  common  lens  deterioration  is  due  to 
the  simplest  of  causes — the  gradual  depol- 
ishing  of  the  surface  by  dust.  This  arch 
enemy  of  all  cleanliness  invariably  settles 
on  lenses,  and  is  often  cleaned  away  with 
a  duster  or  a  corner  of  the  focusing  cloth. 
As  there  are  many  "grits"  in  dust  which 
are  harder  than  soft  glass  this  cleaning  be- 
comes, in  point  of  fact,  a  slight  scouring, 
the  more  so  because  the  photographer,  not 
content  with  dusting,  gives  a  polish,  and 
so  nibs  the  grit  in.  The  remedies  are  pre- 
vention and  care.  When  not  in  use  lenses 
should  be  kept  in  a  dust-proof  cabinet,  and 
when  dust  does  settle  on  them  it  should  be 
lightly  dusted  off  with  a  camel* s-hair  brush. 
Then,  to  clean  or  polish  it,  use  a  clean 
piece  of  soft  silk.     A  handkerchief  or  the 
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focusing-cloth  may  have  picked  up  dust  on 
its  own  account,  and  so  the  silk,  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  frequently  washed,  is 
safer.  Sometimes  when  a  lens  is  not  used 
for  some  time,  an  iridescence  spreads  over 
its  surface.  This  comes  from  careless 
storing,  often  in  reach  of  damp.  If  it 
had  been  kept  in  the  dust-proof  cabinet 
already  referred  to,  and  further  protected 
from  light  and  atmosphere  by  its  hood, 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble.  Lenses 
which  have  become  depolished  or  *  *  rusted ' ' 
can  be  repolished.  But  unless  the  damage 
is  very  superficial  the  work  should  be  under- 
taken by  a  lens  maker. 


A  lens-working  value  is  often  impaired 
by  the  wearing  of  the  mount.  In  this 
case  the  defect  is  easily  put  right,  and  by 
the  photographer  himself.  Iris  diaphragms 
are  particular  sinners  in  this  respect,  the 
friction  of  their  opening  and  closing  soon 
wearing  away  much  of  their  blackening. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  probably  as  much  as 
any,  that  many  photographers  still  cling  to 
Waterhouse  stops. 

It  is  probable  that  more  trouble  in  lenses 
arises  from  these  little  defects  than  from 
falls  or  other  hard  knocks.  As  of  old,  it 
is  the  man  who  uses  reasonable  care  that 
comes  out  ahead. 


NEWS   AND    NOTES. 


In  its  report  for  the  year  1901  the 
Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  states 
that  it  has  in  its  library  1225  photographs 
of  scientific  or  industrial  interest. 

In  the  Art-reference  Room  of  the  Pratt 
Institute,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  there  are 
16,000  mounted  photographs,  illustrating 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  deco- 
ration. 

Photographic  Surveying.  In  view  of  the 
unerring  accuracy  of  photographic  results 
when  obtained  with  due  precaution,  it 
seems  remarkable,  says  the  editor  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  that  the 
subject  of  surveying  by  photography  has 
obtained  so  little  acceptance  in  practice. 
The  process  is  exact,  and  the  actual  survey 
capable  of  being  made  with  a  rapidity 
which,  under  many  circumstances,  would 
be  invaluable ;  it  is  probable  that  the  main 
cause  of  this  indisposition  to  adopt  pho- 
tography for  the  purpose  may  lie  in  the 
indifference  of  the  experts  in  ordinary 
methods  to  learn  a  new  process.  There 
must,  for  example,  be  thousands  of  cam- 
eras in  the  hands  of  our  gallant  officers  at 
the  front,  but  we  doubt  if  any  have  been 
employed  with  the  object  of  the  negatives 
being  collated  and  reduced  to  scale  and 
the  various  recorded  dimensions  calculated 
out  to  make  exact  maps.  The  topic  was 
taken  up  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Professor  Turner 
reading  a  paper  on  a  simple  method  of  ac- 


curate surveying  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
camera,  and  showing  that  photography  was 
capable  of  producing  results  of  great  ac- 
curacy. There  is  in  this  connection  one 
consideration  that  may  have  a  bearing  on 
our  remarks,  and  that  is  that  ordinary  sur- 
veying is  often  such  a  mere  matter  of 
measurement  and  neat  drawing  that  very 
little  training  would  be  needed  for  its 
carrying  out,  while  the  reducing  of  per- 
spective representations  to  a  flat  sc^e  would 
need  special  study. 

Fire-proofing  Textile  Fabrics,  To  ren- 
der backgrounds  and  tapestries  in  the  studio 
fire-proof  has  been  thought  advisable  by 
the  Prefect  of  Police  in  Paris,  and  at  his 
suggestion  several  formulae  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  municipal  laboratory. 
The  following  is  one  of  them  : 


Water 

Ammonium  phosphate 

Boric  acid 


2     pints. 
4      ounces. 
%%  drachms. 


The  tapestries  are  to  be  soaked  in  this 
and  well  dried.  Sodium  silicate  in  combi- 
nation with  aluminum  sulphate  (ordinary 
alum  would  answer  equally  well)  is  also 
recommended.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  half 
a  pound  of  sodium  sulphate  (Glauber's 
salts),  at  the  cost  of  a  penny,  dissolved  in 
a  couple  of  quarts  of  water,  would  be  just 
as  efficacious. — Photography. 

An  Edinburgh  Photographer ^^2&  visited 
the  other  day  by  a  man  who  wanted  an 
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unique  picture  taken.  **  You  see,  it's  like 
this,"  the  stranger  began.  **  1  had  a  girl 
that  I  loved,  and  we  was  going  to  git  mar- 
ried. She  had  her  things  made  up,  and 
we  was  all  ready,  when  she  was  taken  ill 
and  died.  Now,  what  I  want  is  a  picture 
of  me  sittin'  on  her  grave  weepin.'*  The 
photographer  was  touched  at  the  homely 
story  of  grief,  and  told  him  he  could  send 
a  man  with  him  to  the  grave  and  have  the 
picture  taken  as  desired.  "It's  some  dis- 
tance," the  stranger  explained ;  **  it's  over 
in  Ireland.  I  expect  it  'ud  cost  a  lot  to 
send  over  your  traps  for  what  I  want." 
The  photographer  said  it  would,  whereupon 
his  visitor  added :  "I  thought  that  mebbe 
you  could  rig  up  a  grave  here  in  your  shop, 
and  I  would  weep  on  it,  and  it  would  do 
just  as  well.  It's  no  trouble  for  me  to 
weep  anywhere." — Liverpool  Post, 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom 
for  the  British  sovereign  to  hold  state  re- 
ceptions during  the  afternoons.  The  cere- 
mony over,  there  was  a  great  stampede  to 
the  studios  of  fashionable  photographers, 
for  the  unalterable  rule  appeared  to  be  that 
a  photograph  of  the  presentation  dress 
should  be  made  on  the  eventful  day  and 
immediately  after  the  event.  A  reception 
held  during  March  introduced  the  innova- 
tion of  an  evening  hour.  We  learn  that 
some  of  the  London  photographers  have 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  taking  pic- 
tures by  means  of  their  electric  light  in- 
stallations. Some  of  the  studios  blazed 
well  into  the  small  hours  before  the  last 
sitter  was  satisfied. 

Hot  Water  in  Platinotype  Printing. 
With  the  rougher  varieties  of  platinotype 
papers  a  very  striking  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained by  printing  the  image  completely 
out,  so  that  the  whole  picture  is  visible 
and  the  dark  parts  quite  rusty  colored,  and 
then  developing  with  plain  boiling  water. 
A  total  suppression  of  detail,  with  an  effect 
resembling  a  gum  print,  will  result  and  a 
rich  sepia  tone  be  imparted  to  the  photo- 
graph. Any  over-pririted  photograph  may 
thus  be  saved  if  not  removed  from  the 
frame. 

Combined  Development  and  Fixation, 
Combined  toning  and  fixing  is  not  new, 
but  combined  development  and  fixing  is 


rather  less  usual  at  present,  though  there  is 
no  knowing  what  we  may  come  to.  Simul- 
taneous development  and  fixation  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  using  kachin,  although 
this  is  not  the  only  reagent.  The  plate 
must  be  fully  exposed,  and  the  following 
is  one'  of  several  formulae  which  have  been 
published : 


Sodinm  sulphite 
Caustic  potash    . 
Kachin       . 

I  ounce. 
.    100  grains. 
.    100      " 

Water 

K  ounce. 
10  ounces. 

It  is  well  to  have  an  addition  fixing  bath 
at  hand,  in  case  the  fixation  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  development ;  they  should, 
however,  proceed  simultaneously. 

Brush  Development,  No  photographer 
should  be  without  a  set  of  camel' s-hair 
brushes  for  use  in  every  branch  of  his  work, 
for  with  them  he  can  obtain  a  control  over 
the  development  of  plates  and  papers  ob- 
tainable in  no  other  way.  When  develop- 
ing negatives  either  restrainer  or  acceler- 
ator can  be  applied  with  precision  by  means 
of  a  brush,  and  a  definite  local  action  of 
the  solution  thereby  established,  halation 
spots  can  be  remedied,  light  parts  darkened, 
and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  bromide  papers 
a  broad  brush  is  a  very  convenient  agent 
for  applying  the  developer  to  the  print ; 
rapid  sweeps  of  the  brush  to  and  fro  upon 
the  surface  of  the  photograph  effectually 
prevent  uneven  development,  and  air 
bubbles  are  no  longer  to  be  apprehended. 
With  platinotype  papers  delicate  vignetting 
effects  are  accomplished  by  covering  the 
print  first  with  a  coating  of  glycerine  and 
then  developing  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
the  oxalate  of  potash,  to  which  an  equal 
quantity  of  glycerine  has  been  added,  the 
action  of  this  latter  being  to  restrain  the 
developing  process.  Any  shape  of  vig- 
nette can  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  care 
being  taken  not  to  drop  any  of  the  oxalate 
upon  that  part  of  the  picture  which  is  to 
remain  white. 

Potatoes  and  Coloring,  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  color  stick  to  a  photo- 
graph, both  in  retouching  and  coloring. 
A  simple  method  is  to  pass  a  piece  of 
freshly  cut  potato  over  the  surface  of  the 
image ;  the  color  sticks  immediately  to  the 
parts  thus  treated. 
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PORTRAIT 
By   George  W.  DeVore,  Leamington,  Canada 

Illustrating  the  Article  "A  Homemade  Lens  *' 
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By   FRANK  G.  SCHUMACHER 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Montreal 
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CHRISTMAS  CAMERA  CATCHES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


In  those  days  of  yore  when  Rulofson 
and  Bradley,  Taber  and  Foss,  Partridge 
and  Muybridge,  and  then  Schumacher, 
came  to  our  conventions  in  the  East  or 
placed  fine  examples  of  their  work  in  our 
annual  exhibitions  some  of  our  craft 
tried  to  make  out  that  the  wonderful 
**  clearness  **  of  the  work  of  our  California 
compeers  was  **  due  to  the  light  "  of  the 
occidental  clime  and  not  to  the  lens  or 
the  collodion  or  to  *  *  the  use  of  bromide 
in  the  bath.** 

Now  an  equally  puz- 
zling conundrum  arrives 
among  us  of  the  East, 
when,  during  the  winter, 
we  have  to  work  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  **  under 
a  cloud,**  we  receive 
from  California  [)ictures 
of  tropical  fruit,  oriental 
flowers  and  perambula- 
ting babies,  all  full  of 
sunshine,  and  others  of 
people  taken  out-of-doors 
in  what  we  regard  as 
**  summer  clothing,"  all 
labelled  **  taken  on 
Christmas  day,*'  etc. 
Will  wonders  never  cease  ? 

We  are  prompted  to  these  words  by  a 
letter  crowded  full  of  such  pictures  from 
one  of  our  readers  in  California,  from  whose 
work  we  have  selected  to  engrave  the  pic- 
tures which  appear  herewith  and  which 
speak  well  for  themselves  and  for  the 
**  light**  on  a  California  Christmas  day. 
Do  our  friends  Cramer  and   Seed,  Ham- 


HIS  FIRST  CHRISTMAS. 


mer,  Lovell,  Carbutt  and  others  (which 
one?)  send  **  different  **  plates  out  to  the 
Pacific,  or  is  there  some  mysterious  devel- 
oper used  unknown  to  this  side  of  the  con- 
tinent ?  Need  we  to  puzzle  over  it  ?  We 
wait  for  an  explanation  with  **  formulae." 
The  pictures  herewith  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Fred.  C.  Richardson,  Santa  Paula,  Cal., 
**  a  constant  reader,"  who  uses  her  camera 
largely  to  secure  records  of  incidents  of 
life  and  travel.  These  enable  her  to  make 
her  friendly  correspondence  all  the  more 
interesting, and  her  album 
is  a  treasure-house  of  per- 
sonal memories  which  in 
after  years  will  pleasantly 
recall  past  days  and  oc- 
cupations. 

The  use  of  the  camera 
in  this  way  as  a  note- 
book is  one  of  the  bless- 
ings conferred  upon  the 
world  by  photography, 
and  as  year  after  year 
brings  its  crop  of  little 
cameras  and  conveniences 
simplifying  the  practice 
of  photography,  we  see 
more  and  more  how  pho- 
tography is  bound  to  become  of  universal 
usefulness.  May  its  followers  ever  increase. 
In  this  everyday  use  of  a  small  camera 
there  will  often  come  pictures  worthy  of 
enlargement,  or  which  may  be  sold  for 
publication  purposes  at  a  handsome  profit. 
We  have  known  of  several  instances 
where  a  fortunate  exposure  has  netted 
over  $ioo. 


MATILLIGA  (JAPANESE)  POPPIES      ORANGES, 
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A  PORTRAIT  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 


COSTUME  PORTRAIT. 
By  Standish  6*  Preece,  Christchurchf  New  Zealand. 


We  have  pleasure   in    reproducing  the      good  work,  and  tell  us  that  our  Ma(;azink 


portrait  here  shown  from  an  interesting 
parcel  of  everyday  work  received  from  one 
of  oiu"  New  Zealand  subscribers.  Messrs. 
Standish  &  Preece  are  putting  out  some 
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is  a  big  help  in  their  business.  In  their  work 
posing  and  lighting  are  almost  invariably 
skilfully  handled,  and  the  spacing  of  their 
pictures  deserves  a  word  of  praise. 
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OUR  PICTURES. 


Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  find  a 
study  well  worthy  of  their  careful  attention 
in  the  splendid  portrait  of  a  veteran  clergy- 
man which  serves  as  our  frontispiece  this 
time.  About  ten  years  ago  the  subject  of 
this  portrait  was  a  guest  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  in  Montreal.  He  was  attracted  by 
the  ''beautiful  photographs*'  displayed 
in  an  apartment  on  the  lower  floor  of  the 
hotel,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Notman  & 
Son,  whose  main  studio  is  in  the  "Wind- 
sor*' building.  The  young  lady  in  at- 
tendance notified  Mr.  Notman  of  the 
presence  of  the  visitor,  and  Mr.  Notman 
(as  he  writes  us)  ''seeing  possibilities  for 
a  fine  picture  "  in  him,  invited  him  to  sit 
for  a  negative.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
interview  is  before  you.  We  heard  of  it, 
and  made  application  at  once  to  Messrs. 
Notman  for  a  copy  of  the  photograph, 
having  first  obtained  permission  from  the 
distinguished  subject  to  use  his  picture  as 
a  help  to  the  study  of  art  for  our  readers : 
and  here  it  is,  a  pictorial  photograph,  an 
evidence  of  the  generosity  of  the  photog- 
rapher and  of  the  gentleman  subject  and 
of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  our  art  by 
almost  all  intelligent  people.  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  being  able  to  pre- 
sent such  a  fine  picture  of  its  class  for 
the  study  of  our  readers.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  we  are  able  to  print  such  a  fine  por- 
trait of  a  man  for  our  frontispiece.  It  is 
admirably  posed  and  lighted  and  in  every 
way  fine  in  technique. 

At  a  permitted  interview  with  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  we  learned  that  he  has 
been  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  a  Massachu- 
setts village  for  about  fifty-five  years  and 
that  he  is  now  nearly  eighty-five  years  of 
age.  He  is  small  of  person,  but  vigorous 
of  thought,  and  a  rare  and  pleasant  person- 
age, as  one  may  judge  from  the  face  pre- 
sented for  our  study.  He  related  some  of 
his  old-time  experiences.  When  photog- 
raphy was  born  and  when  the  first  railroad 
to  "  Boston  "  was  constructed  he  was  well 
prepared  for  his  work.  He  remembers  the 
days  of  stage  coaches,  footwarmers,  spin- 
ning-wheels and  sideboards,  and  when  a 
whole  township  of  several  towns  and  vil- 
lages gave  one  name  to  the  whole  group. 


He  ever  feels  a  lively  interest  in  our  art 
and  seemed  interested  to  display  some  of 
his  collection  of  photographs.  Among  the 
last  was  one  of  two  oak  trees  which  had 
grown  together  as  one  by  an  outreaching 
limb  from  each.  This  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  in  his  neighborhood,  where 
he,  by  his  long  life,  has  become  a  con- 
necting branch  between  the  distant  past 
and  the  present.  Beloved  and  revered  as 
he  is  by  a  large  parish,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  find  so  much  that  is  beautiful  in 
his  benign  face?  And  yet  when  we 
called  him  a  veteran,  he  said  "I  am  not 
old!" 

With  his  picture  Messrs.  Notman  also 
sent  us  several  other  fine  ' '  pictures  of 
men  * '  which  are  only  less  excellent  than 
the  first  one  named  becau.se  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  personnel  of  the  subjects.  All 
are  worthy  of  study  and  careful  comparison 
with  your  own  everyday  work.  The 
originals  are  of  8  x  lo  size  and  are  "  good 
old-fashioned  albumen  prints'*  of  excellent 
quality.  These  with  the  portrait  of  our 
old  friend  Dr.  G.  G.  Rockwood,  enable 
us  to  make  up  a  characteristic  "gentle- 
men's number  **  of  our  Magazine  which 
ought  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  issues  of 
1902. 

The  engraved  supplement  by  Mr.  George 
W.  De  Vore,  of  Leamington,  Canada,  pre- 
sented in  this  issue,  has  an  interest  over 
and  above  that  belonging  to  it  as  a  good 
example  of  portraiture.  It  came  with  half 
a  dozen  others,  equal  in  general  quality, 
and  the  subjoined  letter  which  tells  the 
story  : 

' '  I  am  mailing  herewith  a  few  photo- 
graphs produced  with  a  lens  of  my  own 
manufacture.  Beginning  with  the  glass  in 
its  rough  state,  I  ground  the  lenses,  making 
for  myself  the  necessary  tools.  The  lens 
is  2  inches  in  diameter  with  an  equivalent 
focus  of  about  16  inches.  It  was  in- 
tended for  work  11  x  14  or  smaller,  and 
you  can  judge  of  its  workmanship  by  the 
results  I  send.  I  have  not  been  a  pho- 
tographer more  than  four  years,  having 
spent  twenty-five  years  in  the  watch- 
making and  jewelry  business.  After  grind- 
ing  and    finishing  the  lenses  I  mounted 
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them  in  a  tube  of  my  own  manufacture, 
and  I  also  made  the  camera-box  with 
which  the  lens  was  used.  This  is  of  cherry 
wood  'with  mahogany  finish/  as  the  cata- 
logues express  it,  with  a  double  plate 
holder  for  plates  ii  x  14,  fitted  with  car- 
riers for  smaller  plates.  The  back  has  a 
double  swing  movement,  and  the  bellows 
extension  is  48  inches.  I  also  made  a  view 
lens  and  shutter  which  give  me  good  results. 
**  For  some  time  I  have  studied  portrait 
painting,  and  this  helps  me  in  posing  and 
lighting  my  subjects.     As  you  will  see  by 


my  prints,  I  do  not  believe  in  retouching 
all  the  life  out  of  my  subjects.  It  is  better 
to  make  the  lens  give  us  what  is  needed, 
and  so  save  risky  work  afterward.  * ' 

This  is  worth  recording,  because  few 
photographers  give  that  study  to  their  pro- 
fession which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
struct their  own  apparatus  or  to  under- 
stand its  limitations  and  uses  as  those  do 
who  construct  them.  Mr.  1)2  Vore  shows 
his  earnestness  and  has  applied  his  skill 
and  knowledge  in  a  profitable  way.  We 
commend  his  ingenuity  and  success. 


THREESCORE  YEARS  AND  TEN. 


A  FEW  days  ago,  looking  over  the 
*'  Photo-secessionists"  exhibition  of  prints 
at  the  National  Arts  Club  of  our  city  we 
literally  bumped  up  against  our  old  co- 
worker, Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood.  He 
was  absorbed  in  the  exhibits,  and  we  had 
not  noticed  each  other's  presence.  A  few 
words  passed,  and  we  left  Mr.  Rockwood 
with  the  pictures.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  associate  under  the  skylight.  The 
incident  is  recorded  because  it  was  typical 
of  the  man  who,  after  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury in  professional  photography,  still  had 
enthusiasm  sufficient  to  leave  his  studio  and 
spend  an  hour  of  the  business  day  to  study 
the  productions  of  America's  extremists  in 
pictorial  photography. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April  Mr.  Rockwood 
will  reach  the  limit  of  human  usefulness — 
threescore  years  and  ten — according  to  the 
Psalmist.  Of  these  threescore  and  ten 
years  not  less  than  forty-seven  have  been 
spent  in  photography.  Noteworthy  as  this 
is,  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that,  after  all 
these  years  of  exacting  work,  Mr.  Rock- 
wood is  really  younger — has  more  vim  and 
freshness — than  most  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  profession  within  our  acquaintance. 
He  is,  in  fact,  as  we  said  some  years  ago, 
**The  oldest  and  the  youngest  photog- 
rapher in  New  York.'*  Only  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  strenuous  life  of  the 
metropolis  can  fully  appreciate  his  youth - 
fulness  and  the  miracle  of  it. 

Mr.  Rockwood  was  born  in  1832.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  photographer  in  St. 
Louis,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  and  opened 


his  studio  in  New  York  in  1859.  His  life, 
therefore,  covers  the  largest  part  of  the 
history  of  photography  in  America.  It 
would  require  a  long  excursion  through  the 
files  of  this  Magazine  to  give  an  adequate 
account  of  his  busy  life.  Briefly,  we  may 
say  that  Mr.  Rockwood  has  been  the  pio- 
neer, or  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  every 
improvement  introduced  in  American  pho- 
tography. He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  carte-de-visite  in  this  country,  and  his 
first  carte-de-visite  sitter  was  Baron  Roths- 
child, who  brought  to  New  York  the  first 
examples  of  the  carte-de-visite  portrait, 
made  by  Le  Jeune,  of  Paris.  In  this, 
therefore,  America  was  not  far  behind 
Europe.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  users 
of  the  dry  plate  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
securing  his  first  consignment  from  London, 
and  then  placed  an  order  with  George  East- 
man for  the  first  lot  by  this  manufacturer. 

In  the  same  way  Mr.  Rockwood  has  in- 
troduced other  important  novelties.  His 
ground-floor  studio  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  New  York ;  he  was  among  the  earliest 
to  make  a  practical  success  of  electric  light 
portraiture,  and  his  work  in  this  direction 
has  not  been  surpassed.  His  famous  '*  Tri- 
plex '  *  portraits — three  poses  of  a  child  on 
a  cabinet  card — first  suggested  the  multiple 
portraits  which  are  now  so  popular.  Sim- 
ilarly his  solar  enlargements,  composite 
pictures,  and  those  wonderful  portraits  of 
children  which  brought  him  fame  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  with  many  other  inno- 
vations, gave  him  a  proud  position  among 
American  photographers. 
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His  inventions  in  photo-relief,  photo- 
mechanical process,  and  other  methods  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail.  In  the 
portraiture  of  celebrities,  also,  Mr.  Rock- 
wood  has  done  notable  work.  For  many 
years  his  studio,  adjoining  Tiffany* s,  on 
Union  Square,  was  the  rendezvous  of  many 
noteworthy  Americans  and  prominent  men 
from  Europe.  We  doubt  whether  any 
other  living  photographer  has  accomplished 
so  much  in  so  many  different  fields  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  same  period  of  time.  And 
yet  photography  has  not  wholly  absorbed 
Mr.  Rockwood's  energies — ^so  typically  is 
he  "the  restless  American  "  of  tradition 
and  popular  phrase.  He  has  been  a  con- 
stant traveller,  visiting  European  art  gal- 
leries year  after  year  in  search  of  fresh  in- 
spiration and  new  ideas  for  his  activities. 
The  broadening  effect  of  these  journeys 
abroad,  and  of  his  wide  culture,  are  ap- 
parent in  his  personality  and  conversation. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  men 
to  meet  and  know,  intensely  human,  gen- 
erously sympathetic,  a  good-humored  phil- 
osopher, combining  ripe  experience  and 
learning  without  sourness  or  pessimism. 


For  many  years  Mr.  Rockwood  has  spent 
his  leisure  in  church  music  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  lectures.  In  these  directions  his 
achievements  were  recognized  by  Columbia 
College  a  few  years  ago  by  the  conferring 
upon  him  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy. His  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  photography,  to  periodicals,  and  to 
the  daily  press  would  make  a  bulky  volume. 
If  assembled  in  one  place  it  would  be 
seen  in  them  that  his  greatest  desire  has 
been  to  make  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence useful  to  the  world. 

All  these  things,  and  as  many  more  left 
unsaid,  are  well  known  to  American  pho- 
tographers, but  we  cannot  hold  back  from 
some  mention  of  them  in  view  of  the  event 
of  April  1 2th,  with  affectionate  greeting 
to  our  old  friend  and  the  wish  that  he  may 
have  another  half -century  at  least  among 
us  in  health  and  happiness. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Rockwood,  given 
among  our  supplements,  is  a  capital  like- 
ness of  him,  and  was  taken  quite  recently. 
It  gives  us  practically  the  man  himself  with 
all  his  qualities.  We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  share  it  with  the  craft. 


A  STARCH-GUM-PIGMENT  PROCESS. 


BY    E.   W.   FOXLEE. 


In  a  previous  article  I  made  mention  of 
the  fact  that  other  colloid  substances  be- 
sides gelatine,  when  sensitized  with  the 
bichromates,  had  the  property  of  trans- 
mitting the  action  of  light  set  up  in  them 
to  other  substances,  and  would  be  con- 
tinued in  them.  This  action,  I  mentioned, 
would  continue  even  when  the  free  bichro- 
mate had  been  washed  away  and  the  print 
afterward  dried,  and  without  the  presence 
of  any  bichromate  salt  in  the  second  sub- 
stance. 

It  is  on  this  property  that  the  present 
method  of  working  the  gum-pigment  pro- 
cess is  based,  and  the  colloid  used  for  the 
initial  print,  in  this  instance,  is  a  starch 
(arrowroot),  and  the  second  gum-arabic. 
Whether  this  system  is  actually  new  or  not 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing on  the  subject  published  before.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  here  are  the  practical  de- 


tails of  the  process,  which  yield  good  re- 
sults, and  which  may  be  of  service  to 
some  gum -bichromate  workers. 

The  paper  I  have  mostly  used  in  my 
experiments  has  been  the  *'  Rives  10  kilo,*' 
as  made  for  albumenizing.  Other  hard,  sized 
papers  will  answer  as  well,  but  some  will 
require  a  thicker  coating — or,  perhaps,  two 
coatings — of  the  starch  to  thoroughly  fill 
the  pores  of  the  paper ;  for,  unless  that  is 
done,  the  image  will  be,  more  or  less,  sunk 
in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  thus  be 
lacking  in  vigor  and  transparency  in  the 
shadows  when  the  picture  is  finished.  The 
arrowroot  paste  is  made  as  follows : 


Bermuda  Arrowroot 
Water      . 


ao  g.         i  oz. 
650  c.c.     16  ozs. 


The  arrowroot  is  intimately  mixed  with  the 
water  (cold),  and  then  quickly  brought  to 
the  boil,  being  vigorously  stirred  the  while. 
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It  is  then  allowed  to  boil  gently,  with  con- 
tinual stirring,  for  five  minutes,  and  is  then 
emptied  out  into  a  basin  and  allowed  to 
get  cold.  It  is  better  to  prepare  the  paste 
overnight.  The  more  solid  portion  which 
will  have  formed  on  the  surface  is  removed, 
and  the  paste  well  beaten  or  whisked  up 
with  a  spoon  or  fork.  This  treatment  will, 
to  an  extent,  reduce  its  glutinosity,  and 
enable  an  even  coating  on  the  paper  to 
be  the  more  easily  obtained.  The  paper 
should  be  pinned  down  on  a  flat  board, 
and  the  paste  applied  with  a  broad,  flat, 
hog-hair  varnish  brush,  working  it  well  into 
the  paper,  first  lengthwise  and  then  cross- 
wise. The  coating  of  arrowroot  must  be 
evenly  applied,  otherwise  the  thicker  por- 
tions will  be  darker  than  the  thinner  ones 
in  the  finished  picture.  The  paper  is  then 
hung  up  to  dry.  It  will,  of  course,  keep 
any  length  of  time  if  kept  dry,  so  that  a 
quantity  may  be  prepared  at  a  time. 

The  paper  is  sensitized,  as  required,  by 
floating  it  on  a  dilute  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  as  under : 


Bichromate  of  Potash 
Water    . 


30  g. 
1500  c.c. 


I  oz. 
50  ozs. 


On  this  solution  the  paper  is  floated  for 
about  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  ready  for 
printing.  It  should  be  used  within  a  few 
days  of  sensitizing.  The  arrowroot  paper, 
after  sensitizing,  will  have  a  somewhat 
paler  color  than  that  prepared  with  gela- 
tine and  sensitized  on  the  same  strength 
solution.  The  printing  should  be  carried 
to  sufficient  depth  to  show  faint  detail  in 
the  highest  lights  of  the  negative,  but  it  is 
undesirable  to  over- print.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that,  as  the  paper  is  of  a  paler 
tint  than  that  with  gelatine,  the  image  will 
necessarily  be  correspondingly  fainter  also, 
and  that  the  printing  should  be  judged  ac- 
cordingly. When  the  print  is  dark  enough 
it  is  washed  in  cold  water  to  remove  the 
free  bichromate,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry. 
The  washing  may  be  done  in  running 
water,  or  in  several  changes,  until  the  pale- 
yellow  tint  disappears  from  the  lights  of  the 
print  when  it  is  looked  through  against  the 
light.  It  is  not  advisable  that  the  washing 
be  continued  after  that,  as  a  prolonged 
soaking  in  water  would  eventually  dissolve 
out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  visible  image, 
which    it   is   not  desirable  to  do.     After 


washing  the  prints  are  hung  up  to  dry. 
In  this  state  they  may  be  kept  until  a  con- 
venient time  for  pigmenting.  How  long 
they  will  keep  in  this  state  I  am  unable  to 
say,  as  I  have  not  kept  them  beyond  a  few 
weeks,  during  which  period,  however,  they 
did  not  suff^er  from  the  keeping. 

PIGMENTING    THE    PRINTS. 
Stock  Solution  of  Gum, 


Good  Turkey  or    Senegal 

Gum                          .        .     aoo  g. 

8  ozs. 

Water         ....    400  g. 

16    •* 

Dissolve  in  cold  water  and  strain  through 
fine  muslin.  The  mucilage  should  not  be 
squeezed  through  the  muslin,  as,  with  some 
samples  of  gum,  there  is  a  certain  portion 
that  is  only  semi -soluble  and  that  would  be 
forced  through,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to 
use  that  portion.  When  strained,  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  are  added  as  an  anti- 
septic ;  it  may  then  be  kept  for  months 
without  deterioration. 

Pigment ing  Solution. 

Stock  Solution  of  Gum        .  16  c.c.  4  drs. 

Water  .  .        .  24    •'  6    *' 

Glycerine     .         .        .         .       8    ••  a    *' 

Dilute  Sulphuric  .Acid  (i-io)  4    "  x  dr. 

This  mixture  is  best  used  within  two  or 
three  days  of  mixing.  The  water,  glycerine, 
and  acid  are  first  mixed  together,  and  then 
added  to  the  gum  solution,  and  the  whole 
well  shaken  together.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  solution  differs  somewhat  from  that 
given  for  gelatined  paper  in  the  previous 
article,  sulphuric  acid  being  substituted  for 
the  acetic,  as  I  have  found  it  to  work  better 
with  the  starched  i)aper  than  the  acetic 
does. 

The  color  employed  is  quite  a  matter  of 
taste,  but  any  of  the  moist  water-colors 
sold  in  tubes  will  answer.  The  proportion 
of  pigment  to  solution  is  simply  a  matter  of 
judgment.  Too  large  a  proportion  will 
yield  hard  prints,  and  too  small  a  one 
flat  ones.  More  pigment  should  be  used 
for  prints  from  flat  negatives  and  less  for 
those  from  strong  ones.  A  little  of  the 
pigment  is  squeezed  out  on  a  glass  plate, 
and  some  of  the  solution  added  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  a  palette  knife.  The 
pigmented  gum  is  best  applied  to  the  print 
with  a  broad,  soft  varnish  brush,  and  with 
not  too  much  force,  worked  first  in  one  di- 
rection and  then  in  the  other  until  a  fairly 
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even  coating  is  obtained.  It  is  then  stip- 
pled over  with  a  badger-hair  softener  to 
further  equalize  it.  Although  a  perfectly 
even  coating  on  the  print  is  not  so  impera- 
tive as  when  it  has  to  be  printed  through — 
as  it  has  an  ordinary  gum-bichromate 
process — it  should  be  as  even  as  can  be 
obtained.  The  pigmented  print  is  then 
allowed  to  dry,  and  next  day  it  may  be 
developed  ;  or  it  may  be  kept  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  j^erhaps  for  longer,  with- 
out suffering  any  ill  effects. 

The  print  is  developed  by  floating  it, 
face  downward,  for  five  or  six  minutes 
on  cold  water,  and  then  placing  it  on  a 
glass  plate,  face  upward,  and  then  going 
lightly  over  the  surface  with  a  broad,  flat 
camel* s-hair  brush  well  charged  with  water, 
when  the  color  not  forming  the  image  will 
dissolve  away.  The  development  is  usually 
completed  in  about  half  an  hour,  or  it  may 
take  an  hour  or  more ;  but  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  hurry  it.  If  it  should  ha]>pen  that 
at  the  end  of,  say,  ten  minutes'  floating  on 
the  cold  water,  the  pigment  shows  but 
little  signs  of  softening,  slightly  tepid  water 
may  be  substituted,  which  will  hasten  the 
solu  tion  ;  but  that  I  have  seldom  found 
necessary.  When  the  print  is  developed 
and  dried  it  is  ready  for  mounting. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  have 
only  been  interested  in  the  process  in  its 
scientific  aspect — the  fact  that  a  printed 
image  in  a  bichromated  colloid  can  have 


all  the  free  bichromate  removed  and  will 
still  '*set  off,"  or  be  transmitted  to  a  sec- 
ond colloid  that  has  not  been  bichromated 
or  exposed  to  light — and  not  as  a  picture - 
making  process  for  my  own  use.  I  am  not 
an  admirer  of  gum  processes,  for  I  much 
prefer  the  carbon  process  for  the  produc- 
tion of  permanent  pictures.  However, 
there  are  admirers  of  the  process,  and 
possibly  the  modification  here  described 
may  be  of  service  to  some,  inasmuch  as, 
with  it,  there  is  a  visible  image  to  begin 
with  as  a  guide  to  right  exposure,  and,  as 
the  pigmented  coating  has  not  to  be  printed 
through,  it  is  not  so  imperative  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  even,  neither  is  it  so 
essential  that  the  proportion  of  the  pigment 
to  gum  be  so  nicely  adjusted  as  when  it 
has. 

Furthermore,  there  is  greater  indepen- 
dence as  to  the  character  of  the  negatives 
employed,  as  almost  any  will  suffice  if 
the  proportions  of  pigment  to  gum  be  regu- 
lated according  to  it.  Of  course,  the 
method  lends  itself  as  much  to  *'  faking  " 
as  does  the  usual  gum  process.  I  should 
like  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do 
not  claim  that  the  proportions  that  I  have 
given,  or  that  the  method  of  working  de- 
scribed, cannot  be  improved  upon,  as  I 
believe  they  can  be  by  those  who  are  more 
interested  in  its  practical  application  as  a 
picture-making  process  than  I  am  myself. 
— Photographic  News. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC   TRICKS. 


Almost  since  the  beginning  of  photog- 
raphy there  have  been  freak  pictures, 
usually  catering  to  a  very  cheap  class  of 
trade.  Everyone  has  seen  those  Niagara 
souvenirs  in  which  a  head  protrudes  from 
a  cask  floating  on  the  waters ;  or  those 
still  earlier  and  cruder  efforts  where  the 
sitter  holds  a  sketch  of  some  headless  mon- 
strosity immediately  beneath  his  chin,  and 
so  allies  himself  to  a  flying  goose,  or  a 
clown,  or  a  mule.  Rather  more  advanced 
come  doubles  and  similar  combination 
effects,  which  often  prove  profitable  busi- 
ness bringers  and  which  have  been  much 
popularized  of  late  by  the  effective  work 
of  multiplying-holders. 

One  of  the  most  effective  tricks  of  pho- 


tography has  been  to  suggest  motion  by 
means  of  wind-blown  hair  or  drapery. 
This  has  been  done  by  means  of  an  electric 
fan,  and  for  a  head  only  this  method  is 
good.  As  the  hair  flutters  in  the  breeze 
the  exposure  must  be  instantaneous.  Per- 
haps the  least  satisfactory  way  of  obtaining 
breezy  motion  is  by  means  of  deliberate 
posing,  where  the  hair  is  fastened  to  a 
screen  of  very  fine  wire  and  the  drapery 
held  outward  by  means  of  other  wires  or 
threads. 

The  best  way  of  producing  these  pictures 
is  by  means  of  a  special  arrangement  by 
which  the  figure  is  laid  on  her  side.  To 
do  this  the  background  is  hung  on  its  side. 
Through  it,  and  directly  toward  the  camera, 
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two  stout  iron  gas-pipes  are  placed,  and  on 
these  a  board  is  laid.  Provision  for  hold- 
ing these  pipes  behind  the  background  is 
the  only  part  which  needs  more  than  the 
slightest  of  arranging.  A  '  *  floor ' '  stand- 
ing perpendicular  to  the  true  floor  of  the 
studio  and  at  right  angles  to  the  back- 
ground is  added.  This  niay  be  lightly 
built  of  wood,  although  the  top  of  a  table, 
or  a  large  drawing-board,  or  even  canvas, 
may  be  used.  We  have  now  all  arrange- 
ments for  a  picture  (except  the  figure),  and 
they  are  for  a  picture  turned  on  its  side. 
The  figure  now  lies  on  this  board  with  a 
foot,  or  feet,  just  touching  the  **  floor;'* 
and  the  hair  and  drapery,  by  simply  hang- 
ing down,  give  an  effect  which  will  suggest 
wind-driven  when  the  picture  is  mounted 
to  make  the  figure  appear  upright.  Unless 
a  very  rapid  exposure  can  be  given  by 
daylight  artificial  light  should  be  used. 
It  often  requires  a  slight  effort  to  remain 
for  several  seconds  as  if  naturally,  and  any 
strained  effect  or  lack  of  spontaneity  would 
be  fatal  to  success. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  theatrical 
photographers  gets  some  very  fine  acro- 
batic effects  by  a  simple  means.  His  cus- 
tomers are  very  often  from  the  vaudeville 
stage,  and  appear  before  the  camera  in 
costume.  He  uses  daylight  solely,  but  by 
having  abundance  of  it,  rapid  plates,  and 
rapid  lenses,  he  usually  can  get  his  expo- 
sures down  to  a  fraction  of  a  second.  His 
figures  are  posed  before  a  white,  continu- 
ous background,  which  is  in  the  print 
neither  back-  nor  foreground  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word ;  for  it  is  often  lighted 
to  be  absolutely  a  flat  and  even  white, 
without  trace  of  work  or  shadow.  Very 
curious  tumbling  effects  have  been  obtained 


by  this  arrangement,  the  subject  posing  in 
the  required  attitude,  but  resting  on  hands 
or  feet.  When  the  print  is  trimmed  it  is 
so  arranged  as  to  suggest  that  the  figure  is 
performing  in  space — presumably  among 
trapezes.  The  earliest  of  this  man's  works 
in  this  line  were  a  simple  series  of  a  man 
performing  some  curious  contortions,  his 
hands  being  held  in  the  air  in  such  a  way 
that  the  print  could  be  mounted  upside 
down  as  though  the  man  were  performing 
on  his  hands.  These  results  were  crude 
and  there  were  several  little  errors,  but 
they  caught  on  among  the  class  they  were 
intended  for. 

A  boy  tumbling  from  a  window  is  a 
taking  subject  in  some  showcases.  In  this 
the  background  is  laid  on  the  floor,  and 
the  camera  points  at  it  from  above.  The 
background  represents  the  exterior  of  a 
house,  and  a  window  is  open.  Below  the 
window  the  faller  sprawls  on  the  back- 
groimd,  arms  and  legs  wildly  extended, 
and,  if  he  can  possibly  conjure  it  up,  a 
look  of  anguish  on  his  face.  Taken 
directly  from  above  this  print  will,  when 
properly  trimmed,  be  sufficiently  realistic 
to  deceive  the  multitude.  Variants  of  this 
theme  are  easy.  If  no  outdoor  back- 
ground is  available  (and  the  photographer 
is  scarcely  likely  to  include  a  mere  house 
side  among  his  selections)  the  effect  may 
be  obtained  indoors  by  falling  from  a  step- 
ladder.  Here  a  picture  should  be  intro- 
duced as  a  motive  of  ascending  the  ladder, 
and  a  duster  might  be  clutched  in  one 
hand.  In  this  picture,  too,  the  upright 
floor  should  be  introduced  to  hold  the 
steps,  which  may  either  be  opened,  and 
standing  on  the  floor  sideways  to  the  wall, 
or  may  be  leaning  against  the  wall. 


A  NEW  LIGHT. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  New 
York,  a  new  light  invented  by  Mr.  Peter 
Hewitt  was  tested.  The  lamp  consists  sim- 
ply of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  one  end, 
in  which  is  introduced  gas  generated  from 
mercury.  The  tubes,  when  filled,  are  con- 
nected with  the  ordinary  electric  power  in 
any  building  and  the  current  turned  on. 
The  gas  acts  as  the  conductor,  and  as  soon 


as  the  switch  is  turned  the  tube  is  flooded 
with  light.  Four  of  these  tubes  were 
placed  at  regular  intervals  around  the  gal- 
lery of  the  auditorium,  and  one  was  hung 
from  the  ceiling.  The  incandescent  lights 
were  also  turned  on,  and  the  light  from 
these  looked  like  jets  of  uncertain  yellow 
flame  as  compared  with  the  light  in  Mr. 
Hewitt's  lamps. 

Mr.  Hewitt  read  a  paper  in   which  he 
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described  his  new  lamp.  In  the  course  of 
it  he  said :  **  The  mercury  gas  lamps  ex- 
hibited are  operated  on  the  standard  Edi- 
son ii8-volt  direct-current  circuit  installed 
in  this  building,  and  lamps  of  this  class 
consume  amounts  varying  from  i  to  6 
amperes,  and  the  efficiency  is  approxi- 
mately J^  watt  per  spherical  candle-power. 
Under  better  conditions  as  high  an  effi- 
ciency as  ^  watt  per  spherical  candle- 
power  has  been  obtained,  determined  by 
careful  and  accurate  measurements.  I 
have  made  lamps  with  diameter  of  bore 
less  than  )4  inch  and  as  large  as  3  inches 
in  length  up  to  over  10  feet,  giving  from 
less  than  10  candles  up  to  fully  3000. 
Lamps  of  very  small  bores  give  more  trouble 
in  manufacture  and  operation  than  those 
of  moderate  size. 

**  Lamps  of  innumerable  shapes  and  di- 
mensions have  been  constructed,  and  great 
variation  of  candle-power  for  various 
diameters  obtained.  There  appears  no 
reason  why  lamps  may  not  be  made  of  any 
size  required  and  of  any  desired  candle- 
power  per  inch  within  wide  limits,  the 
only  limitation  appearing  being  that  im- 
posed by  softening  of  the  glass  when  too 
many  candle-power  per  inch  are  produced. 
The  general  rules  established  regarding 
their  operation  hold  good  so  far  as  ex- 
amined, and  it  is  possible  to  predetermine 
with  almost  absolute  exactness  the  voltage, 
current  consumption,  and  candle-power  of 
a  lamp  when  the  manufacture  is  perfect. 

**  The  light  produced  by  pure  mercury 
gas  comprised  orange-yellow,  lemon-yel- 
low, green,  blue,  blue-violet,  and  violet, 
and  although  all  shades  of  these  colors  may 
not  be  present,  their  absence  would  not  be 
so  seriously  felt  were  it  QOt  for  the  absence 
of  the  red.     For  some  purposes  the  lack  of 


red  in  the  spectrum  is  objectionable,  but 
for  many  uses  it  is  a  positive  advantage. 

"For  shop  work,  draughting,  reading 
and  other  work  where  the  eye  is  called 
upon  for  continued  strain,  the  absence  of 
red  is  an  advantage,  for  I  have  found  light 
without  the  red  is  much  less  tiring  to  the 
eyes  than  with  it.  It  is  possible  to  trans- 
form  some  waves  of  this  light,  especially 
the  yellow  light,  into  red  light,  and  thus 
in  a  measure  to  overcome  this  defect  where 
required  for  general  indoor  illumination. 
A  moderate  amount  of  ordinary  incandes- 
cent light  interspersed  with  the  mercury 
gas  electric  light  serves  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, and  the  mixture  may  be  made 
most  satisfactory.  For  ordinary  street 
lighting  purposes  the  mercury  is  available, 
even  without  the  red,  and  it  should  be 
noticed  that  this  light  has  very  great  pene- 
trating power,  and  seems  to  be  effective 
through  greater  distances  than  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  measured  candle-power 
from  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  waves  of 
the  red  light  are  less  penetrating  than  those 
waves  which  are  present  in  the  mercury 
light,  and  hence  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  the  spectrum  having  such  illuminating 
effects  is  omitted,  and  the  energy  is  prac- 
tically expended  in  the  more  useful  por- 
tions of  the  spectrum. 

**  When  it  is  considered  that  this  light, 
when  obtained  with  mercury  gas,  has  an 
efficiency  at  least  eight  times  as  great  as 
that  obtained  by  the  ordinary  incandescent 
lamp,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  it  has  had 
its  use  in  places  where  lack  of  the  red  is 
not  important,  for  the  economy  of  opera- 
tion will  much  more  than  compensate  for 
the  somewhat  unnatural  color  given  to 
illuminated  objects.  * ' 


THE  RECEPTION-ROOM. 


BY  A.  LOCKETT. 


An  attractive  and  pleasing  reception- 
room  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  require- 
ments of  the  professional  photographer 
who  wishes  to  make  his  business  a  commer- 
cial success.  It  ranks,  perhaps,  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  showcase  as  a 


bait  and  lure  to  possible  customers.  It  is 
where  the  sitter  obtains  his  first  impres- 
sions, those  initial  suggestions  of  coming 
possibilities  which  have  such  an  effect  on 
his  order,  immediate  or  ultimate.  Here 
he,  or  she,  is  either  charmed  into  a  gra- 
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cious  temper,  which  he  carries  into  the 
studio,  to  the  immense  advantage  of  the 
operator,  or  rendered  nervous  and  irri- 
table, conditions  so  often  fatal  to  the  secur- 
ing of  a  satisfactory  portrait.  How  our 
ideas  have  changed,  or  are  changing,  of 
late  years  as  to  the  treatment  and  decora- 
tion of  the  reception-room  !  We  can  all 
remember  the  old  variety,  where,  in  what- 
ever direction  the  eye  might  look,  it  fell 
on  nothing  but  photographs,  large  and 
small,  in  highly  ornate  frames,  with  gilt  or 
plush  mounts.  A  bewilderment  of  pictures 
and  frames,  all  clashing  with  and  disturb- 
ing each  other,  and  insensibly  producing 
in  the  prospective  sitter  a  sense  of  worry 
and  distraction.  Then  that  almost  uni- 
versal bell  at  the  entrance,  which  H.  P. 
Robinson  spoke  of  so  feelingly,  which 
*'  went  off  over  your  head,  upsetting  your 
nerves  and  making  you  feel  like  an  intru- 
der that  had  broken  something!*'  We 
don't  often  hear  that  bell  nowadays,  and 
we  do  generally  find  someone  in  the  recep- 
tion-room ready  to  attend  to  visitors  with- 
out a  hasty  and  hurried  rush  from  upstairs 
or  some  other  distant  quarter.  In  prob- 
ably the  majority  of  studios  the  reception- 
rooms  are  now  really  artistic  and  restful  in 
effect,  the  specimens,  while  in  quite  suffi- 
cient number  and  well  displayed,  are  yet 
not  allowed  to  predominate  sufficiently  to 
destroy  the  idea  of  comfort  and  fitness. 
The  photographs  are  beginning,  too,  to  be 
used  more  decoratively — that  is  to  say,  as 
items  in  the  general  scheme  of  furnishing, 
rather  than  on  the  shop-window  principle 
of  display.  And  this  is,  of  course,  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  really 
politic  one,  for  it  teaches  the  public  in 
how  many  ways  the  products  of  the  camera 
maybe  effectively  employed  in  the  making 
of  **the  House  Beautiful."  Photographs 
are  capable  of  being  wonderfully  decora- 
tive, as  some  of  our  leading  art  furnishers 
and  designers  appear  to  understand.  This 
is  not  so  well  comprehended  by  the  general 
public,  as  many  an  otherwise  tastefully  fur- 
nished drawing-room  bears  witness.  We 
see  a  multitude  of  photographs  in  more  or 
less  gaudy  frames  scattered  confusedly  over 
the  walls  without  any  very  clearly  defined 
attempt  to  secure  an  harmonious  effect. 
The  room  is  probably  prettily  arranged  as 
to  the  rest,   but   the   unfortunate    photo- 


graphs are  simply  thrown  in  to  fill  up  the 
bare  spaces.  Now,  here  is  the  photog- 
rapher's grand  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
the  decorative  possibilities  of  his  produc- 
tions. Let  him  make  his  reception-room 
a  silent  but  eloquent  witness  to  the  added 
beauty  that  any  room  may  possess  when 
photographs,  correctly  and  tastefully  framed 
and  displayed,  are  used  in  an  intelligent 
and  appreciative  manner  to  assist  the  gen- 
eral scheme. 

Many  of  our  modem  reception-rooms 
are  models  of  elegance  and  comfort,  where 
one  might,  indeed,  feel  inclined  to  while 
away  a  morning  or  an  afternoon.  The  pro- 
prietors appreciate  the  undoubted  wisdom 
of  pleasing  and  soothing  the  sitter  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  adapt  all  their 
internal  arrangements  with  that  end  in 
view.  We  remember  a  certain  photog- 
rapher who  argued  against  making  his  re- 
ception-room too  comfortable,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  difficult  enough  as  it 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  sitters  without  offer- 
ing additional  inducements  to  them  to 
waste  his*  time.  This  was  a  very  original 
and  unusual  view  of  the  question.  No 
doubt  its  propounder  had  gleaned  wisdom 
by  experience,  but  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing his  experience  must  have  been  peculiar 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  Cheerfulness 
should  be  the  keynote  of  the  reception- 
room.  The  receptionist  should  be  chatty 
and  agreeable  to  all  they  have  to  deal  with  ; 
not  too  much  so,  however  ;  all  good  things 
may  be  carried  to  excess,  and  the  slightest 
familiarity  and  lack  of  respect  must  be 
guarded  against.  But  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple who  go  to  have  their  photographs  taken 
undoubtedly  enjoy  a  little  talking,  and 
often  thereby  give  valuable  hints  as  to  the 
best  way  of  pleasing  them  in  the  execution 
of  their  order.  We  know^  some  studios 
where  the  sitters  are  received  in  a  business- 
like, unemotional .  way,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce anything  but  gratification,  and  hastily 
dismissed  as  if  their  presence  were  a  griev- 
ance. It  is  surely  needless  to  point  out 
the  foolishness  and  undesirability  of  such 
behavior.  Certainly  there  are  people  who 
will,  if  allowed,  waste  unlimited  time  in 
irrelevant  talk,  and  give  the  smallest  of 
orders ;  these  belong  to  the  genus  of  those 
terrors  of  the  linendraper,  who  demand  to 
examine  half  the  contents  of  the  shop  and 
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finally  purchase  a  packet  of  pins.  But  the 
generality  of  the  photographer's  clients 
are  of  a  more  liberal  mould,  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  will  gain  rather  than  lose  by  ad- 
mitting a  generous  amount  of  conversation 
and  gossip.  There  should  be  no  appear- 
ance of  hurry  and  rush  in  the  doings  of 
the  reception-room.  A  little  time  wasted 
here  will  be  amply  made  up  elsewhere. 
Let  the  customers  or  inquirers  be  as  leis- 
urely as  they  like,  let  them  stare  lazily 
around  at  the  pictures,  or  repose  themselves 
in  the  most  comfortable  and  luxurious  of 
chairs  or  settees — it  all  helps  to  fill  them 
with  that  contented  and  amiable  feeling 
which  causes  the  purse  to  open  and  the 
check-book  to  come  out ! 

It  is  customary  in  some  establishments 
to  fill  up  the  receptionist's  spare  moments 
with  retouching,  mounting,  spotting  and 
like  employment,  which  are  often  done  in 
the  reception-room.  It  is  a  moot  point 
whether,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  this 
is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  There  are  many 
wh&  have  an  apparently  well-founded 
opinion  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  allow  the 
public  to  see  any  of  the  work  in  course  of 
completion.  It  tends,  they  say,  to  make 
people  over-critical  and  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  pleasing  them.  There  are  certain 
pecuharities  about  photography  which  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  most  other  vocations, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  decided  undesira- 
bility  of  allowing  any  lay  person  not  cog- 
nizant of  its  methods  and  mysteries  to 
view  any  but  the  finished  product  of  our 
studios.  The  work  seems  to  be  done  too 
easily  and  lightly,  as  seen  by  the  inexpert 
onlooker,  with  the  result  that  he  uncon- 
sciously values  it  less,  and  gives  more  rein 
to  that  spirit  of  independent  inquiry  which 
paves  the  way  for  resittings  or  vexatious 
alterations  to  proofs.  At  least  that  is  the 
carefully  considered  pronouncement  of 
some  who  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 


of  their  place  in  the  photographic  world, 
and  cannot  certainly  be  charged  with  any 
lack  of  practical  business  experience.  It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  state  that  their 
judgment  is  contradicted  by  other  equally 
weighty  authorities  who  consider  that  work 
of  the  kind  mentioned  is  not  out  of  place 
in  the  reception-room.  It  used  to  be  an 
unwritten  law  with  many  photographers 
that  their  receptionists  should  be  attired  in 
sober  black.  H.  P.  Robinson,  indeed, 
gives  his  benediction  to  the  idea,  on  the 
ground  that  brighter  colors  tended  to  clash 
with  the  more  subdued  hues  of  the  speci- 
mens. A  certain  well-known  artist,  how- 
ever, who  was  lately  appealed  to  on  this 
point  by  a  photographic  comrade,  ex- 
pressed his  emphatic  dissent.  You  might 
as  well,  he  said,  compel  all  the  visitors  to 
the  Royal  Academy  to  be  garbed  in  sable 
raiment.  If  it  were  desired  to  render  the 
reception-room  pleasant  and  acceptable  to 
the  average  mortal  he  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  assistants  therein  should 
wear  something  more  human  and  less 
funereal.  So  spoke  the  painter  ;  perhaps 
he  forgot  that  a  collection  of  monochro- 
matic photographs  is  hardly  to  be  com- 
pared to  or  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
rich  blaze  of  color  in  a  picture  gallery  ; 
still,  no  doubt,  his  were  words  of  wisdom, 
and  worth  pondering  by  his  brethren  of 
the  camera.  Brightness,  comfort,  cour- 
teous and  tactful  treatment  of  visitors — 
these  should  be  the  foundation  principles 
of  the  reception-room  and  of  the  whole 
establishment.  With  these  inestimable 
qualities  borne  well  in  mind,  and  the 
simultaneous  production  of  good  work,  it 
is  probable  that  even  in  these  days  of 
fierce  competition  no  photographer  need 
complain  of  dearth  of  business  unless, 
indeed,  his  case  presents  exceptional  and 
unusual  features. — British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography. 


TONING  BROMIDE  PRINTS.* 


The  large  attendance  at  the  technical 
meeting  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land Amateur  Association  when  Mr.  Wm. 
Goodwin  demonstrated  the  various  methods 

*  Notes  of  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  William  Good- 
win reported  in  the  Amateur  Photographer, 


of  toning  bromide  prints  quite  bore  out 
his  opening  remark  that  this  is  an  increas- 
ingly popular  method  of  securing  variety 
in  the  tones  of  bromide  enlargements. 
Amateurs,  he  said,  had  been  content  for  a 
long  time  with  the  black  and  white  bro- 
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mide  print,  but  the  use  of  carbon  had  led  to 
greater  attention  being  given  to  the  secur- 
ing of  results  similar  to  those  obtainable 
with  carbon.  There  was  no  novelty  in 
the  process. 

The  Early  Sulphide  Method,  Abney 
gave  particulars  of  the  ammonium  sulphide 
bath  in  1882,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
sulphide  of  silver  was  as  permanent  a  pro- 
cess as  could  be  chosen.  The  smell  was 
the  great  objection  to  the  process,  and  if 
adopted  it  must  be  carried  out  in  the  open 
air.  With  sulphide  of  silver  one  could 
obtain  black,  deep  brown,  or  yellowish- 
brown  tones.  The  formula  for  this  method 
is  I  part  of  ammonium  sulphide  in  10  parts 
of  water,  in  which  the  print  is  soaked  till 
toned.  Certain  makes  of  bromide  paper, 
however,  will  not  yield  brown  tones  by 
this  process. 

The  Hypo-Alum  Method.  The  next 
process  described  was  the  Eastman  hypo- 
alum  bath,  used  at  120°.  This  gives  very 
good  tones  without  any  difficulty  other 
than  those  of  a  mechanical  nature.  One 
cause  of  failure  lay  in  keeping  the  tray 
over  a  small  circular  gas  stove,  heating  the 
centre,  while  the  edges  were  kept  at  a 
much  lower  temperature.  Placed  on  the 
top  of  a  range  and  warmed  equally  all 
over,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining even  results.  This  bath,  it  was 
not  generally  known,  does  equally  well 
cold.  In  summer  time  the  prints  tone  in 
a  night ;  in  very  cold  wintei;  weather  they 
might  take  three  days.  He  showed  two 
prints  toned  in  the  hot  and  cold  baths,  the 
cold  toned  being  perhaps  the  better.  The 
formula  is :  alum  i  ounce,  hypo  10  ounces, 
boiling  water  70  ounces.  It  should  be 
kept  for  some  days  before  use  with  a  waste 
bromide  print  immersed  in  it,  which  re- 
duces the  tendency  to  destroy  fine  detail, 
which  is  noticeable  in  a  new  bath. 

A  Sulphide  after  Reduction.  The  third 
process,  and  the  one  preferred  by  the 
demonstrator  before  all  others,  was  that  in 
which  the  bromide  print  is  reduced  to 
either  chloride,  iodide,  or  bromide  of  sil- 
ver. Enlargements  to  be  toned  by  this 
process  should  be  accurately  timed  by 
means  of  trial  slips,  and  development  con- 
tinued till  the  print  has  the  density,  on 
looking  through  it,  of  a  fairly  plucky  nega- 
tive.    When   fixed   it  will   appear  over- 


printed.    In  reducing  prints  to  chloride  of 
silver  the  bath  is  made  as  follows : 


Bichromate  of  potash 
Water 
To  which  add — 
Hydrochlonc  acid    . 


10  grains 
I  ounce 


There  is  no  advantage  in  having  the 
bichromate  strong,  as  the  print  is  stained 
and  the  stain  has  to  be  washed  out.  He 
had  heard  the  use  of  toned  bromide 
papers  being  advocated  when  subsequent 
toning  was  intended,  but  he  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  white  paper,  there  being 
nothing  against  a  brown  tone  on  white 
paper.  In  this  bath  the  image  nearly  dis- 
appears, and  the  prints  are  stained  yellow. 
This  stain  could  be  washed  out  with  water, 
but  it  is  got  rid  of  quicker  by  the  use  of  a 
fairly  strong  solution  of  powdered  alum, 
accomplishing  in  a  few  minutes  what  it 
would  take  water  hours  to  do.  After  this 
washing  the  whites  are  pure  and  the  alum 
solution  yellow.  To  sulphurize  this  image 
any  sulphide  will  do.  Sodium  sulphide 
Mr.  Goodwin  had  seen  recommended.  It 
has  a  more  tolerable  smell,  but  he  found 
that  it  softened  the  gelatine  and  the  sizing 
of  the  paper,  and  for  the  latter  reason 
alone  he  would  not  care  to  use  it  for  large 
enlargements. 

Variations,  In  his  own  work  he  used 
ammonium  sulphide,  making  up  a  solution 
not  weaker  than  i  per  cent.  A  solution 
weaker  than  that  gave  a  weak  golden  color, 
suitable  only  for  special  subjects.  When 
poured  over,  a  fine  brown  tone  is  at  once 
obtained.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bichro- 
mate and  hydrochloric  solutions  separate  \ 
economy  had  no  influence,  as  one  penny- 
worth of  each  would  last  a  lifetime,  there- 
fore a  fresh  solution  should  always  be  used. 
For  those  who  wish  a  stock  solution  he 
recommended  i  part  of  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate  and  2  parts  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt.  In 
using  this  solution  the  prints  must  be  thor- 
oughly washed  before  pouring  on  the  sul- 
phide, or  a  beautifully  stained  print  will 
be  got. 

Bleached  Prints  and  Mercury.  At  the 
next  step  Mr.  Goodwin  showed  a  print 
partially  bleached  with  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, and  very  thoroughly  washed.  Ap- 
plying a  weak  hypo  solution  the  result  was 
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a  very  pretty  brown  which  he  saw  no 
reason  to  doubt  would  be  permanent. 

Another  sulphide  process  made  use  of 
was  Schlippe's  salts,  but  he  had  never  been 
able  to  succeed  with  it,  being  imable  to 
avoid  staining  the  prints,  though  the  color, 
a  very  unique  orange-brown,  had  much  to 
recommend  it. 

Improvement  of  Defective  Prints,  Pass- 
ing on  to  deal  with  the  treatment  of  prints 
not  up  to  the  mark,  he  took  a  greatly  over- 
exposed print,  flat  and.  fogged,  and  then, 
after  clearing  the  whites  with  Farmer's  re- 
ducer, made  up  an  intensifier — the  best  he 
knew,  either  for  negatives  or  prints— con- 
sisting of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  to  which  he  added  a  little  mer- 
curic iodide.  With  this  solution  the  print 
became  visibly  stronger.    Washed  in  water, 


it  became  a  dirty  yellow-brown.  Making 
up  an  ordinary  amidol  developer  and  pour- 
ing it  over,  in  a  minute  it  became  twice  as 
dense  at  least,  and  warm  black  in  color. 
By  using  ammonium  sulphide  a  warmer 
tone  would  have  been  got,  but  a  prolonged 
washing  would  have  been  necessary  before 
toning.  This  process  was  also  useful,  he 
said,  for  altering  the  color  of  a  badly- 
colored  print,  though  all  right  otherwise. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Goodwin,  for  the  sake 
of  completing  the  survey  of  the  toning  pro- 
cesses, demonstrated  the  various  stages  of 
uranium  copper  and  iron  toning,  and  used, 
to  illustrate  his  remarks,  the  half  of  a 
stereoscopic  print  in  every  case.  By  this 
means  he  had  an  ordinary  black  and  white 
print  to  show  alongside  each  of  the  toned 
prints  he  handed  round  after  treatment. 


ON    THE    REVERSAL   OF   THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE   AND 
ITS  SUBSEQUENT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ACTINIC  LIGHT.* 


BY  M.  I.  WILBERT. 


Professor  Francis  E.  Nipher,  during 
the  past  year,  presented  several  communi- 
cations to  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St. 
Louis  that  have  renewed  the  general  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  sensitive  silver  salts 
and  their  characteristic  behavior  to  the 
action  of  actinic  light.  The  peculiar  fact 
that  these  silver  salts  have  the  property  of 
assuming  a  certain  physical  condition  that 
makes  them  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  reducing  agents,  and  also  that  an 
extended  exposure  to  actinic  light  brings 
about  a  reversal  of  this  peculiar  physical 
condition,  were  facts  that  had  been  ob- 
served long  before  Professor  Nipher  made 
his  interesting  communications.  The  feat- 
ure of  his  experiments  that  was  original, 
and  that  was  all  that  Professor  Nipher 
claimed  to  be  original,  is  the  possibility  of 
developing  these  reversed  photographic 
images  in  actinic  light. 

The  statement  of  this  fact,  when  first 
made,  appeared  to  be  so  different  to  what 
we  were  accustomed,  in  ordinary  photog- 
raphy, that  it  created  wide-spread  attention, 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Section  of  Photography 
and  Microscopy,  Franklin  Institute,  and  reprinted 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Institute. 


and  caused  numerous  experiments  to  be 
made  along  the  same  lines. 

Following  up  a  suggestion  that  was  made 
before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  some  two  months  ago, 
I  made  several  experiments  along  these 
same  lines.  These  experiments  appeared 
to  me  to  be  interesting,  and  to  some  extent 
also  instructive.  Professor  Nipher,  in  one 
of  his  early  communications,  states  that  a 
photographic  plate,  even  after  it  had  been 
exposed  for  weeks  to  diffused  daylight, 
would  still  give  an  image  if  exposed  to  the 
direct  spark  discharge  of  an  induction  coil 
or  a  static  machine,  and  subsequently  de- 
veloped, either  in  the  dark-room  or  in 
bright  daylight. 

To  test  this  statement  I  allowed  several 
pieces  of  damaged  photographic  plates  to 
lay  exposed  to  bright  light  for  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  and  then  subjected  them  to  a 
spark  discharge ;  the  resulting  electographs 
were  then  developed  in  bright  light,  and, 
in  each  case,  the  resulting  picture  showed 
the  action  of  the  electric  spark  clearly.  In 
one  case,  shown  here,  a  coin  was  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  photographic  plate  and 
connected  with  one  terminal  of  the  induc- 
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tiori  coil.  In  the  resulting  picture  we  see 
plainly  the  radiations  of  the  spark  in  all 
directions.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
this  particular  experiment,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  area  immediately  under  the 
coin  and  a  very  narrow  zone  around  it  has 
been  completely  reversed,  while  the  spark 
radiations,  with  few  exceptions,  show  dark 
against  the  fogged  background  of  the  plate. 

Following  up  Professor  Nipher's  own 
experiments,  I  exposed  a  very  sensitive 
photographic  plate  under  a  positive,  in  this 
case  a  dense  Ian  tern -slide,  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  developed  the  same  at  a  window 
with  northern  exposure,  using  an  old  metol- 
hydroquinone  developer  without  any  further 
restrainer.  The  resulting  picture  makes  a 
presentable  lantern -slide,  and  represents 
fairly  the  condition  of  the  original  positive. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results  under 
similar  conditions,  I  interposed  between 
the  plate  and  positive  a  piece  of  heavy 
black  paper.  By  withdrawing  this  paper 
gradually  I  was  able  to  make  on  the  same 
plate  exposures  of  one,  two,  four  and  eight 
minutes.  As  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection 
of  this  picture,  the  portion  of  the  plate  that 
has  not  had  any  exposure  under  the  posi- 
tive is  entirely  opaque ;  that  portion  that 
was  exposed  for  one  minute  is  very  dense, 
but  the  portions  of  the  picture  representing 
the  deepest  shadows  in  the  original  picture 
are  not  entirely  reversed.  The  portion  of 
the  plate  exposed  for  two  minutes  is  next 
in  density,  and  here  we  have  complete 
reversal  of  all  portions  of  the  picture.  The 
parts  that  were  exposed  four  and  eight 
minutes  respectively  are  not  nearly  as 
dense,  and  differ  but  little  in  their  general 
appearance.  This  is  a  feature  that  should 
especially  be  noted,  as  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  evidence  of  a  protective  influence  of 
the  upper  layers  of  changed  silver  salts, 
similar  to  what  we  would  naturally  expect 
to  have  had  in  the  plates  that  had  been 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight  for  weeks. 
This  experiment  was  gone  over  on  several 
occasions  with  uniform  results.  Even  in 
cases  where  the  highest  exposures  were  as 
long  as  an  hour,  or  the  equivalent  of  many 
hours'  exposure  in  a  camera,  the  high 
lights  came  out  quite  clear,  barring  the 
general  vagueness  that  we  see  in  all  re- 
versed pictures. 


A  series  of  exposures  made  with  a  camera 
were,  however,  of  even  greater  interest  to 
me,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  very  great 
range  of  exposure  that  is "  possible  with 
rapid  photographic  plates  under  practically 
the  same  conditions  of  illumination  and 
development. 

The  subject  was  Girard  College  in  bright 
sunlight  or  at  near  mid-day.  The  first  pic- 
ture is  a  negative  made  with  an  exposure  of 
approximately  half  a  second,  using  a  Beck 
wide  angle  lens  having  a  128  stop.  The 
resulting  picture  developed  with  fresh  nor- 
mal metolhydroquinone  developer  came 
up  to  its  present  density  in  a  little  over 
four  minutes  after  being  placed  in  the  de- 
veloping solution,  and  is,  if  anything,  a 
little  overexposed. 

The  next  picture  had  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  exposure  with  a  sixteen  stop, 
giving  it  approximately  eight  times  the 
amount  of  light  of  the  first ;  the  plate  de- 
veloped very  much  more  rapidly,  but  is 
still  a  very  fair  negative. 

The  next  one  of  the  series  was  exposed 
for  five  seconds  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  as  the  previous  one,  using  the 
sixteen  stop,  and  the  result  is  still  a  nega- 
tive, though  rather  thin  ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  has  had  eighty  times  the 
light  that  the  first  negative  had,  we  will 
appreciate  that  the  possible  range  of  ex- 
posure is  really  remarkable. 

The  next  plate  had  an  exposure  of  fifty 
seconds,  and  shows  traces  of  general  fog ; 
you  can  see,  however,  that  there  are  dis- 
tinct traces  of  reversal ;  the  high  lights  are 
completely  reversed  and  almost  clear.  This 
plate  would  probably  come  somewhere  near 
the  so-called  zero  condition,  where  the 
positive  and  negative  conditions  of  the 
plate  would  nearly  balance  each  other,  and 
give  as  result  of  this  a  general  fog. 

Again,  increasing  our  exposure,  this  time 
to  ten  minutes,  and  developing  the  picture 
in  the  dark-room,  we  obtained  a  completely 
reversed  picture  that  is  rather  dense  in  the 
shadows  on  account  of  the  activity  of  the 
developer;  under  these  conditions,  this 
plate  did  not  require  more  than  three  min- 
utes in  the  developing  solution,  and  ap- 
peared to  flash  up  very  rapidly. 

The  next  picture  was  given  the  same  ex- 
posure, but  developed  at  an  unprotected 
window   having  a  northern  exposure — in 
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fact,  the  same  window  from  which  the  plate 
had  been  exposed  in  the  camera.  This 
required  eight  or  nine  minutes  to  develop, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  development 
were  quite  different.  When  the  plate  was 
first  taken  from  the  camera  there  was 
plainly  seen  a  distinct  outline  of  the  picture 
as  a  negative.  On  placing  the  plate  in  the 
developing  solution  this  negative  image 
gradually  faded  until  the  plate  was  per- 
fectly blank,  then  the  edges  of  the  plate 
that  had  been  protected  by  the  holder 
began  to  darken,  and  following  this  the 
positive  image  gradually  but  slowly  devel- 
oped, the  process  requiring  at  least  three 
times  the  time  that  was  necessary  in  the 
dark-room. 

Some  further  experiments  were  made 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  action  of  various 
reducing  agents;  the  exposure  in  these 
cases  was  twenty-five  minutes,  and  more  or 
less  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by 
using  pyrogallic  acid,  amidol,  eikonogen, 
metol,  metol-hydroquinone,  and  hydro- 
quinone  as  the  reducing  agents.  The  first 
four  did  not  give  very  satis^ctory  results, 
as  their  action  appears  to  be  too  rapid  and 
rather  irregular ;  the  fifth  was  the  devel- 
oper used  in  the  experiments  alluded  to 
above ;  while  the  sixth,  hydroquinone,  was 
used  with  and  without  an  alkali,  with  in- 
teresting results.  The  first  picture,  which 
I  show  you,  had  the  normal  amount  of 
alkali,  as  advised  in  the  formula  given  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  plates  that  were 
used.  This  plate  shows  up  quite  clearly 
and  is  quite  black. 

The  next  plate  was  developed  with  a  de- 
veloper having  but  half  the  amount  of 
alkali,  and,  as  you  can  see,  it  has  a  dis- 
tinctly brown  cast  of  color ;  it  was  also 
slower  in  development,  although  not  mark- 
edly so. 

The  third  plate  was  developed  without 
the  addition  of  any  alkali,  and  presents  a 


reddiish-brown  appearance  in  color,  though 
sharp  and  distinct  in  all  details  of  the  pic- 
ture. Speculation  as  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  these  processes  are  perhaps  out 
of  order,  but  it  appears  to  me  as  though 
the  action  of  light  on  sensitive  silver  salts 
was  in  the  first  stage  a  purely  physical  one, 
disarranging  the  equilibrium  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  silver  salt  and  making  them 
susceptible  to  chemical  reducing  agents; 
prolonged  action  brings  about  a  chemical 
change  that  produces  opaque  metallic  sil- 
ver or  a  silver  oxide,  and  this  in  turn  pro- 
tects the  silver  bromide  molecules  immedi- 
ately below  it  from  further  action  of  light ; 
the  physical  change  is  going  on  in  other 
portions  of  the  plate,  and  these  in  turn  are 
susceptible  of  reducing  by  proper  chemical 
agents,  while  the  portion  that  has  been 
acted  on  chemically  is  not.  The  change 
brought  about  by  reducing  agents  is  much 
more  intense  and  opaque  than  is  that  pro- 
duced by  light,  thus  giving  us  a  dark  pic- 
ture against  a  gray  or  hazy  background. 
As  evidence  of  this  I  would  say  that  so  far 
I  have  not  seen  any  reversed  pictures  in 
which  the  high  lights  were  represented  by 
perfectly  clear  glass. 

More  evidence  that  the  ultimate  action 
of  light  is  chemical  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  we  may  expose  a  plate  under  a  nega- 
tive for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  pro- 
duce the  outlines  of  the  picture  distinctly, 
then  fix  the  resulting  plate  in  hyposulphite 
solution  and  still  retain  the  faint  outline  of 
the  positive,  and  this  in  turn  may  be  in- 
tensified so  as  to  be  distinctly  visible. 

Under  proper  conditions  we  would  no 
doubt  be  able  to  make  photographic  nega- 
tives in  this  way  without  the  use  of  a  dark- 
room ;  that  is,  by  first  dissolving  out  the 
unchanged  silver  salts  in  a  filing  bath  and 
subsequently  intensifying  the  very  weak 
but  distinct  image  remaining  on  the  result- 
ing plate. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CONVENTION. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers*  Association  of  Wisconsin 
was  held  at  Milwaukee,  March  nth,  12th, 
and  13th.  President  Henry  S.  Miller,  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  opened  the  meeting  with  an 
address  of  welcome   to   over  a   hundred 


members  in  attendance,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  session  was  spent  in  social  inter- 
course 

The  practical  work  of  the  convention 
began  at  the  afternoon  session  with  a  dem- 
onstration of  lighting  and  posing,  by  Mr.  E. 
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C.  Guttenstein,of  Milwaukee.  This  was  en  - 
thusiastically  followed  by  all  in  attendance. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  a  business  session 
was  held,  and  communications  were  read 
from  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
New  England,  suggesting  that  each  of  the 
State  associations  provide  a  set  of  twelve 
of  its  best  pictures  for  exhibition  at  the 
convention  of  each  of  the  other  associations, 
thus  giving  the  photographers  of  each  State 
an  opportimity  of  examining  more  than 
two  hundred  specimens  of  the  best  work  of 
other  photographers. 

Communications  were  also  read  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  America,  and  from  Geo.  M. 
Edmondson,  President  of  the  Photogra- 
phers' Association  of  America,  asking  the 
Wisconsin  Association  to  assist  in  making 
a  good  display  of  work  of  American  pho- 
tographers at  the  National  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  Aug.  5th,  6th, 
7th,  and  8th,  1902,  and  offering  the  Wis- 
consin Association  an  exhibit  of  six  pictures 
by  each  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Klein,  the  communi- 
cations were  adopted  as  read. 

The  question  of  awarding  prizes  at  our 
conventions  came  up  for  informal  discus- 
sion, and  President  Miller '  expressed  a 
desire  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the 
members  on  this  subject.  It  was  decided 
to  take  up  the  question  for  further  discus- 
sion at  a  future  meeting. 

Second  Day,  March  12th. 

From  9  to  10  A.  M.  a  demonstration  in 
posing  and  lighting  heads  was  given  at 
the  studio  of  Klein  &  Guttenstein.  Mr. 
Guttenstein  was  in  charge  of  the  demon- 
stration. 

From  the  studio  the  members  adjourned 
to  the  Exposition  Building,  where  the  morn- 
ing session  was  called  to  order  at  10.30 

First  in  order  was  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  Henry  S.  Miller,  of  Fond 
du  Lac;  ist  Vice-President,  E.  C.  Gut- 
tenstein, Milwaukee;  2d  Vice-President, 
A.  E.  Taylor,  Delavan ;  Secretary,  J.  M. 
Bandtel,  Milwaukee;  Treasurer,  W.  A. 
Pryor,  La  Crosse. 

The  President  asked  for  additional  nomi- 


nations, but  as  no  other  names  were  offered, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Ross  moved  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  each 
of  the  candidates  presented  by  the  Nomina- 
ting Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  E.  E. 
Combs,  and,  when  put  to  a  vote,  was 
carried  unanimously.  The  Secretary  cast 
the  respective  ballots,  and  the  old  officers 
were  declared  re-elected. 

The  special  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Klein  and  Bish  reported  favorably 
on  the  question  of  sending  a  collection  of 
pictures  by  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Association  to  the  Convention  of  the  New 
England  Association. 

Mr.  Klein  said  that  the  New  England 
Association  had  sent  fifty  pictures  for  ex- 
hibition at  our  convention,  and  that  the 
Wisconsin  photographers  should  recipro- 
cate, and  his  committee  recommended  that 
the  Wisconsin  photographers  send  in  some 
of  their  work,  from  which  about  twenty  of 
the  best  pictures  should  be  selected  and 
sent  East. 

Mr.  Ross  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  select  pictures  from  the  ex- 
hibits by  members  at  the  present  conven- 
tion, to  represent  the  Wisconsin  Association 
at  the  National  Convention,  and  also  to 
select  such  other  pictures  by  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  Association  as  they  may  be 
able  to  secure.     Motion  carried. 

On  motion  of  J.  F.  Denninger,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  convention  in 
Milwaukee,  and  that  the  dates  for  said 
convention  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  question  of  awarding  prizes  was 
then  again  taken  up  and  discussed  at  some 
length,  some  holding  that  an  incentive  of 
some  kind  was  necessary  to  bring  out 
exhibits,  and  it  was  suggested  that  diplomas 
and  ratings  be  awarded. 

The  question  was  discussed  very  thor- 
oughly from  both  sides,  Mr.  Klein  suggest- 
ing that  the  selection  of  pictures  to  represent 
the  Wisconsin  Association  at  the  National 
Convention  and  the  prospects  of  being 
honored  in  this  way  were  great  incentives. 
Mr.  Fell  suggested  that  the  best  picture 
exhibited  by  a  member  being  selected  few 
the  Interstate  Exhibit  was  also  an  incen- 
tive and  an  honor  well  worth  striving  for. 
Mr.  Denninger  moved  that  the  Association 
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offer  no  prizes.  The  motion  seemed  to  be 
carried,  but  a  rising  vote  was  called  for, 
and  on  taking  such  vote  the  question  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  associa- 
tion will  offer  no  prizes  at  the  next  con- 
vention. 

At  this  part  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  W. 
T.  Ross  announced  that  for  the  first  time 
at  a  convention  of  our  State  Association 
we  were  honored  by  the  attendance  of  a 
lady  who  had  for  many  years  taken  a  great 
interest  in  ])hotography  and  had  done 
much  for  our  profession,  manifesting  a 
special  interest  in  our  association,  and 
that  he  felt  sure  that  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  her  as  a  member,  and  therefore  moved 
that  we  elect  to  honorary  membership  in 
our  Association  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon-Clark,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Denninger. 
Carried  unanimously. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order 
at  3  o* clock.  After  the  appointment  of  sev- 
eral committees,  Mr.C.  Smith,  of  Evanston 
111.,  who  had  acted  as  judge,  then  reported 
as  follows:  The  "  Smith  Trophy, "  which 
had  been,  offered  by  Harry  E.  Smith,  of 
Milwaukee,  for  the  six  best  pictures  entered 
in  that  class,  shall  be  awarded  to  exhibit 
marked  No.  151.  The  Secretary  announced 
that  this  exhibit  was  by  J.  F.  Denninger, 
of  Neenah.  The  picture  selected  for  the 
Interstate  Exhibit  was  by  Rice  &  Fromm, 
of  Milwaukee. 

President  Miller  then  introduced  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Vanderpoel,  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  who  lectured  on  '*  The  Light- 
ing of  the  Head  as  Affected  by  its  Con- 
struction. * '  This  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
large  drawings  made  before  the  audience  as 
the  speaker  proceeded  with  his  topic.  The 
lecture  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  very  interested  members. 

In  the  evening  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  members  and  their  ladies  were  enter- 
tained at  a  theatre  party  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Music. 

Third  Day,  March  ijth. 

The  morning  session  was  called  to  order 
rather  late,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
members  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
exhibits  of  pictures  and  somewhat  slow  to 
adjourn  to  the  meeting-room. 


At  II  A.  M.  Professor  Vanderpoel  criti- 
cised the  pictures  entered  for  this  purpose 
and  a  number  of  others  selected  from  the 
General  Exhibit. 

This  part  of  the  programme  was,  as 
usual,  very  instructive,  and  received  close 
attention. 

Mr.  Klein  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  led  a  very  interesting  discussion 
on  ''Business  Methods  in  Photography,** 
and  a  number  of  questions  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  profession  were  taken  up 
and  given  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Fell  then  took  the  floor  and 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  "  Some  Successful 
and  Some  Unsuccessful  Photographers  that 
I  Have  Met.** 

After  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  his 
subject,  followed  by  informal  talks  on  var- 
ious subjects,  by  others  present,  the  con- 
vention adjourned. 

J.  M.  Bandtel, 

Secretary. 

77ie  Picture  Display. 

The  pictorial  exhibits  were  placed  in 
position  on  the  walls  of  the  main  room  of 
the  Art  Gallery  in  the  Exposition  Building, 
and  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  had 
their  displays  and  headquarters  in  adjoining 
rooms. 

The  following  photographers  were  repre- 
sented in  the  "Loan  Exhibit:**  F.  W. 
Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (2  pictures)  ;  Jas. 
Matzine,  Chicago,  111.  (14)  ;  Elias  Gold- 
ensky,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (7);  C.  W.  Heam, 
Boston,  Mass.  (7)  ;  M.  B.  Parkinson, 
Boston,  Mass.  (2)  ;  E.  G.  Merrill,  Salem, 
Mass.  (5) ;  Mr.  Lamont,  Salem,  Mass. 
(2)  ;  Mr.  McDonnell,  Boston,  Mass.  (5)  ; 
Whitney  &  Son,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (i); 
H.  Kimball,  Concord,  N.  H.  (6)  ;  Geo. 
M.  Bolton,  Rockville,  Conn.  (6)  ;  W.  H. 
Partridge,  Boston,  Mass.  (2)  ;  G.  H. 
Van  Norman,  Springfield,  Mass.  (i)  ;  W. 
E.  Marshall,  Arlington,  Mass.  (i),  making 
a  collection  of  sixty-one  pictures,  all  of 
excellent  quality. 

The  officers  of  the  Photographers'  Asso 
ciation  of  America — President,  Geo.  M 
Edmondson,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  ist  Vice 
President,  J.  G.  Nussbaumer,  Buffalo,  N 
Y.  ;  2d  Vice-President,  H.  S.  Klein,  Mil 
waukee.  Wis.  ;  Secretary  C.  R.  Reeves, 
Anderson,  Ind.  ;  Treasurer,  F.  R.  BarrowSj 
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Boston  Mass. — ^were  each  represented  by 
six  pictures. 

In  the  '< Smith  Trophy"  class  were 
entered  six  pictures  by  each  of  the  follow- 
ing Wisconsin  members :  J.  F.  Denninger, 
Neenah ;  W.  T.  Ross,  Appleton ;  C.  E. 
Ford,  Madison ;  W.  C.  Larson,  Ran- 
dolph ;  Rice  &  Fromm,  Milwaukee ;  T.  R. 
Bowring,  De  Pere;  H.  A.  Lyman,  Stevens 
Point. 

The  Interstate  Exhibit  was  represented 
by  the  following  associations:  Starks,  of 
the  Northwestern ;  Goldensky,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Morrison,  of  Illinois;  Thuss,  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  Dean,  of  Texas ; 
Reeves,  of  Indiana ;  Moore,  of  Missouri ; 
Lancaster,  of  Nebraska ; of  Kansas ; 


Denninger,  of  Wisconsin;  Townsend,  of 
Iowa ;  Van  Norman,  of  New  England. 

The  General  Exhibit  contained  some 
two  hundred  pictures  by  the  following 
Wisconsin  members :  Klein  &  Guttenstein, 
Milwaukee;  J.  M.  Bandtel,  Milwaukee; 
C.  E.  Ford,  Madison ;  C.  A.  Buss,  Jeffer- 
son ;  E.  E.  Combs,  Evansville  ;  J.  E.  H. 
Stimson,  Appleton ;  R.  H.  Barlow,  Janes- 
ville;  W.  A.  Pryor,  La  Crosse;  J.  H. 
Field,  Berlin ;  W.  C.  Larson,  Randolph ; 
C.  E.  Wright,  Janesville;  Dan  Johnson, 
Oshkosh;  E.  G.  Lapiere,  Beloit;  Rice  & 
Fromm,  Milwaukee;  A.  S.  Ralph, Oshkosh; 
J.  F.  Denninger,  Neenah.  Seventeen 
manufacturers  and  dealers  had  represen- 
tatives in  attendance. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION  COVERING  THE  USE  OF 
MOVING  PICTURES. 


The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  on 
March  loth  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case 
of  Edison  vs.  The  American  Mutoscope 
and  Biograph  Company,  the  effects  of 
which  will  be  wide-reaching  as  regards  the 
status  of  what  is  known  as  the  <<  moving 
picture  art.''  This  decision  finally  dis- 
poses of  the  long  debated  question  as  to 
who  invented  *'  moving  pictures,"  and  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
is  that  Edison  did  not. 

The  decision  is  the  end  of  a  long  and 
tedious  litigation  which  has  been  in  pro- 
gress many  years  between  Mr.  Edison  and 
the  American  Mutoscope  and  Biograph 
Company,  the  former  claiming  that  the 
Biograph  Company  was  infringing  on  his 
rights  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  art.  The 
Biograph  Company  has  disputed  this  claim 
and  has  spent  what  might  be  called  a 
moderate  sized  fortune  in  fighting  for  what 
this  decision  has  proved  to  be — its  lawful 
rights. 

Briefly,  the  history  of  this  litigation  is 
that,  after  taking  testimony  for  months,  the 
case  was  heard  before  the  United  •  States 
Circuit  Court,  and  after  many  months'  de- 
lay a  decision  was  rendered  entirely  in 
Edison's  favor,  the  four  claims  in  suit  be- 
ing upheld  by  that  court,  and  the  Biograph 
Company  being  adjudged  infringers.  The 
Biograph  Company  lost  no   time  in  ap- 


pealing from  this  decision  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land  which  passes  on  patent 
cases  of  this  nature.  The  case  was  heard 
on  appeal  in  October,  1901,  and  pending 
the  decision  of  the  court  the  Edison  Mov- 
ing Picture  Company  had,  in  a  legal  sense 
at  least,  all  the  rights  on  their  side. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  all 
who  know  the  ways  of  the  learned  judges 
who  comprised  this  special  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, that  their  decision  was  so  long  de- 
layed, a  period  of  about  five  months,  as 
these  particular  judges  are  noted  for  their 
promptness.  Both  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy fancied  that  they  saw  advantages 
to  themselves  to  be  inferred  from  this  long 
delay,  which  evidently  indicated  not  only 
the  vast  and  far-reaching  importance  of 
the  case,  but  also  its  intricacy.  A  decision 
was  handed  down  Monday  as  above  stated, 
absolutely  reversing  the  lower  court,  and 
awarding  the  entire  case  to  the  American 
Mutoscope  and  Biograph  Company.  What 
is  involved  in  the  decision  can  possibly  be 
best  explained  by  referring  to  the  Edison 
claims  as  set  forth  in  his  patent  applica- 
tion, as  well  as  by  giving  a  few  pertinent 
extracts  from  the  decision  of  this  court  of 
final  resort. 

The  purpose  of  the  invention  is  to  pro- 
duce pictures  representing  objects  in  motion 
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throughout  an  extended  period  of  time 
which  may  be  utilized  to  exhibit  the  scene, 
including  such  moving  objects  in  a  perfect 
and  natural  manner  by  means  of  a  suitable 
exhibiting  apparatus.  To  achieve  this 
purpose  Mr.  Edison  built  (to  quote  his  first 
claim)  :  **  An  apparatus  for  effecting  by 
photography  a  representation  suitable  for 
the  reproduction  of  a  scene  including  a 
moving  object  or  objects,  comprising  a 
means  for  intermittently  projecting  at  such 
rapid  rate  as  to  result  in  persistence  of 
vision  images  of  successive  positions  of  the 
object  or  objects  in  motion,  as  observed 
from  a  fixed  and  single  point  of  view,  a 
sensitized  tape-like  film  and  a  means  for  so 
moving  the  film  as  to  cause  the  successive 
images  to  be  received  thereon  separately 
and  in  a  single  line  sequence." 

There  are  two  other  claims  of  technical 
rather  than  of  general  interest  which  we 
need  not  quote.  The  fifth  claim,  however, 
is  as  follows :  **  An  unbroken  transparent 
or  translucent  tape-like  photographic  film, 
having  thereon  equidistant  photographs  of 
successive  positions  of  an  object  in  motion, 
all  taken  from  the  same  point  of  view,  such 
photographs  being  arranged  in  a  continu- 
ous straight  line  sequence,  unlimited  in 
number  save  by  the  length  of  the  film, 
substantially  as  described. ' ' 

This,  as  will  be  seen  at  once,  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  entire  moving  picture 
art,  as  it  embraces  the  celluloid  film  strip 
itself,  no  matter  with  what  apparatus  this 
strip  might  be  made.  The  first  claim  hav- 
ing covered  every  practical  apparatus,  and 
the  fifth  claim  covering  the  product,  it 
would  appear  that  should  these  claims  have 
been  upheld  the  outlook  for  Mr.  Edison's 
competitors  might  without  exaggeration  be 
called  somewhat  gloomy.  In  the  lengthy 
though  exceedingly  interesting  decision 
rendered  by  the  court,  it  is  set  forth  that 
as  long  ago  as  1864,  a  Frenchman,  Du 
Cos,  described  a  camera  apparatus  which 
in  all  essential  features  came  hazardously 
near  the  Edison  claim — in  fact.  Professor 
Morton,  the  expert  for  Mr.  Edison,  con- 
cedes that  the  '<  Du  Cos  camera  would  be 
capable  of  taking  a  series  of  photographs 
on  a  strip  of  sensitized  paper,  such  as  sub- 
sequently came  into  commercial  use,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  or  ten  a  second,  but  the  ex- 
pert insists  that  the  paper  then  was  not  suf- 


ficiently sensitive  to  permit  this  to  be 
done.*' 

The  decision  goes  on  to  say :  *  *  Prior  to 
January,  1888,  a  sensitive  film  better 
adapted  for  instantaneous  impression  was 
in  commercial  use  with  photographers,  and 
in  that  month  a  patent  was  obtained  in  this 
country  by  Le  Prince  for  a  method  of  an 
apparatus  for  producing  animated  pictures. 
The  camera  apparatus  of  M.  Marey,  de- 
scribed in  the  Scientific  American  of  June, 
1882,  and  used  by  him  to  produce  a  series 
of  instantaneous  photographs,  described  a 
single  lens  camera  and  clock  mechanism 
which  actuates  the  several  parts."  M. 
Marey  made  pictures  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
per  second,  the  exposure  being  but  1/7 20th 
part  of  a  second  each.  Mr.  Levison  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle ^ 
of  June  4,  1888,  describes  a  camera  ap- 
paratus for  taking  a  series  of  objects  in  mo- 
tion, in  which  a  single  lens  is  employed, 
to  operate  upon  plates  3^  x  4^  inches  in 
size.  The  decision  then  goes  on  to  com- 
pare what  Edison  was  able  to  do  with  his 
camera  with  what  had  been  done  by  his 
predecessors,  and  the  following  conclusion 
is  drawn : 

<<  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Edison  was  not 
a  pioneer  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term, 
or  in  the  more  limited  sense  in  which  he 
would  have  been  had  he  invented  the  film. 
He  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  film.  He 
was  not  the  first  inventor  of  the  apparatus 
capable  of  producing  single  negatives  taken 
from  practically  a  single  point  of  view  in 
single-line  sequence  upon  a  film  like  his, 
and  embodying  the  same  general  means  for 
rotating  drums  and  shutters  for  bringing 
the  sensitized  surface  across  the  lens  and 
exposing  successive  portions  of  it  in  rapid 
succession.  Du  Cos  anticipated  him  in  this, 
notwithstanding  he  did  not  use  the  film. 
Neither  was  he  the  first  inventor  of  the  ap- 
paratus capable  of  producing  suitable  nega- 
tives and  embodying  means  for  passing  a 
sensitized  surface  across  a  single  lens  camera 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  with  an  intermittent 
motion,  and  for  exposing  successive  por- 
tions of  the  surface  during  the  period  of 
rest.  The  predecessors  of  Edison  invented 
apparatus,  so  no  new  principle  was  to  be 
discovered,  and  essentially  no  new  form  of 
machine  invented  in  order  to  make  the 
improved   photograph   material  (celluloid 
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film)  available  for  that  purpose.  The 
early  inventors  felt  the  need  of  such  ma- 
terial, but  in  the  absence  of  its  supply  had 
either  contented  themselves  with  such 
measure  of  practical  success  as  was  possible, 
or  had  allowed  their  plans  to  remain  on 
paper.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Edison,  by  using 
this  film  (not,  however,  his  invention) 
and  perfecting  the  first  apparatus  for  using 
it,  met  the  conditions  necessary  for  com- 
mercial success.  That,  however,  did  not 
entitle  him  under  the  patent  laws  to  a 
monopoly  of  all  camera  apparatus  capable 
of  using  the  film. ' ' 

The  decision  ends  by  denying  Mr.  Edi- 
son's claim  in  the  following  words  :  *'  We 
conclude  that  the  court  below  erred  in 
sustaining  the  validity  of  the  claims  in 
controversy,  and  that  the  decree  shall  be 
reversed  with  costs,  and  with  instructions  to 
the  court  below  to  dismiss  the  bill. ' ' 

The  Biograph  Company  have  thus  won 
a  great  victory  not  only  for  themselves, 
but  also  in  the  names  of  the  real  pioneers 
and  inventors,  the  benefit  of  whose  work 
(done  forty  years  ago)  now  accrues  to  the 


public,  who  nightly  applaud  the  stirring 
pictures  shown  by  the  Biograph  through- 
out the  country. 

The  offices  and  factories  of  the  American 
Mutoscope  and  Biograph  Company  just  now 
resemble  a  bee-hive  of  activity.  The 
company  has  been  preparing  new  types  of 
moving  picture  apparatus  for  the  past  two 
years,  none  of  which  have  they  dared  to 
put  on  the  market  pending  this  decision. 
All  things  now  having  been  decided  in 
their  favor,  the  public  may  expect  to  see 
a  new  burst  of  activity  in  the  vaudeville 
houses  as  regards  the  moving  picture  art, 
and  it  is  promised  that  some  startling  inno- 
vations and  improvements  will  imme- 
diately be  presented. 

Besides  the  new  types  of  exhibiting  ap- 
paratus, the  company  has  been  quietly  pre- 
paring an  enormous  stock  of  films  to  sell 
to  exhibitors  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  this  favorable  de- 
cision is  not  much  of  a  surprise  to  the  Bio- 
graph Company  as  might  be  thought,  they 
having  discounted  the  effects  of  this  favor- 
able decision. 


LANTERN-SLIDE  TIPS. 


At  a  recent  lecture  before  the  London 
Camera  Club,  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  gave 
an  informal  demonstration  on  lantern-slide 
making. 

Cadett's  lantern  plates  were  used.  Vari- 
ous ordinary  density  negatives  were  used 
for  contact  printing  in  an  ordinary  press- 
ure frame.  The  exposures  was  to  a  i6  c.p. 
electric  lamp  at,  say,  2  ^  to  3  feet  distance. 
The  exposures  ranged  from  three  to  five 
seconds.  Metol  was  the  developer  used. 
Formula  as  follows :  Metol,  i  ounce  ;  soda 
sulphite,  5  ounces;  soda  carbonate,  2 
ounces;  water,  80  ounces.  First  dissolve 
the  metol,  then  the  sulphite,  and  finally 
the  carbonate.  This  order  yields  a  solu- 
tion which  keeps  colorless  and  in  good 
order  for  quite  a  long  time.  But  if  the 
sulphite  be  dissolved  before  the  metol  the 
solution  presently  discolors,  and  may  throw 
down  a  precipitate.  To  get  strong  con- 
trasts from  a  weak  negative  expose  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  light  and  pro- 
long development.     For  extreme   cases  a 


few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  may  be  added  to  the 
ounce  of  above  developer. 

To  get  safe  results  from  a  strong  con- 
trast negative,  expose  nearer  to  the  light, 
and  reduce  the  time  of  development. 

For  black  and  white  (diagram,  map, 
etc. )  slides  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  in- 
tensify, and  if  there  is  the  slightest  fog  veil 
this  should  first  be  removed  by  reduction, 
and  then  the  slide  intensified. 

For  intensification  he  preferred  a  plain 
saturated  solution  of  mercury  bichloride — 
well  washing — and  blackening  by  dilute 
ammonia,  say  5  to  10  drops  of  strongest 
ammonia  per  ounce  of  water.  This  dark- 
ening agent  had  a  slight  reducing,  /.  ^., 
contrast-giving  effect,  and  thus  in  this  par- 
ticular connection  was  preferable  to  dark- 
ening with  ferrous  oxalate.  When  a  slide 
has  been  bleached  in  the  mercury  bichloride 
bath,  look  through  it  at  some  very  dark 
object — /.  ^.,  piece  of  black  cloth.  In 
this  way  any  slight  fog  veil  over  the  parts 
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that  should  be  clean  glass  can  be  easily 
seen.  Local  intensification  was  demon- 
strated, the  bleaching  solution  being  locally 
applied  by  means  of  a  small  tuft  of  cotton 
wool.  Ordinary  '*  medicated  cotton  wool ' ' 
in  2d  packets  from  the  chemist  being 
recommended  in  preference  to  the  wool 
usually  sold  by  the  draper.  For  local  re- 
duction alone  equal  parts  of  a  cold,  satu- 
rated solution  of  pot.  ferricyanide  and 
ordinary  hypo  bath  was  locally  applied  in 
the  same  way,  with  frequent  rinsings  under 
the  tap.  And  then,  when  sufficient  reduc- 
tion had  taken  place,  the  slides  were  im- 
mersed in  the  clean  fixing  bath  to  prevent 
any  yellow  stains  ensuing. 

Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd  does  not  recom- 
mend washing  the  plate  after  developing  and 
before  fixing,  but  prefers  to  transfer  from 
the  developer  straight  into  the  fixing- bath. 
The  importance  of  fresh  and  clean  hypo 


was  emphasized  where  clear  and  bright 
slides  were  required.  For  dark-room 
light  the  demonstration  was  performed  with 
the  S.  S.  green  light,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  being  much  less  harmful  to  and  com- 
fortable to  the  eyes,  it  also  had  the  advan- 
tage of  enabling  one  to  see  things  easily  at 
a  greater  distance  away  from  the  light  than 
in  the  case  of  red  light.  Mr.  Shepherd, 
who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon 
color  questions,  said  that  some  of  the  com- 
mercial lantern  plates  now  on  the  market 
were  appreciably  sensitive  to  red  light,  and 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  a  red  light 
should  not  be  used. 

P.  S. — Before  attempting  local  intensifi- 
cation it  is  very  important  that  the  film 
should  be  previously  well  washed  in  water 
for  several  minutes,  so  as  to  insure  its  being 
quite  uniformly  softened,  so  that  the  solu- 
tions will  flow  quite  evenly. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  F.  G.  MCINNES. 


It  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt 
and  difficulty  to  the  platinum  worker  how 
best  to  gather  and  utilize  the  residues  which 
accumulate  during  his  operations.  It  may 
seem  incredible,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite 
true,  that  a  careful  attention  to  this  most 
important  point  will  go  far  toward  recoup- 
ing the  initial  cost  of  the  materials,  and 
will  make  this  beautiful  and  perfect  print- 
ing process  compare  very  favorably  with 
any  other  as  regards  working  expenses. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  con- 
tained in  the  paper  is  generally  far  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  is  utilized  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  actual  image,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  see  that 
none  of  the  solutions  which  may  contain 
any  of  the  metal  is  thrown  away  or  wasted. 
At  the  present  time  the  price  of  platinum 
is  approximately  two  pence  per  grain,  or 
one  penny  per  grain  for  the  chloroplatinite 
salt.  As  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  the 
trouble  of  saving  and  the  methods  of  re- 
covery are  very  easy  and  simple,  and  will 
well  repay  the  slight  outlay  required. 

These  residues  will  be  usually  of  three 
kinds — first,  with   those  who  are  in  the 


habit  of  preparing  and  sensitizing  their 
own  paper,  there  will  be  the  waste  sensitizing 
solution  which  may  from  any  cause  have 
gone  wrong  and  become  unfit  for  use ; 
second,  there  is  the  oxalate  developing 
solution  which  will  contain  the  greatest 
quantity  of  platinum  from  the  paper ; 
third,  there  will  be  the  first  of  the  acid- 
fixing  baths  which  will  contain  consider- 
able traces  of  the  metal.  The  second  and 
third  acid  bath  will  only  contain  minute 
traces  of  iron,  and  may  be  used  in  rotation 
as  the  first  fixing-bath. 

It  is  the  custom  with  many  to  mix  in  one 
receptacle  all  these  waste  solutions  and 
send  them  to  the  refiner,  but  this  is  a 
wrong  way  to  do  it,  as  the  bulk  increases 
rapidly,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  at- 
tending the  recovery  of  the  metal  is  far 
greater.  Each  solution  should  be  reserved 
in  a  separate  vessel,  and  when  enough  is 
accumulated,  each  should  be  separately 
treated. 

We  will  first  deal  with  the  waste  sensi- 
tizing solution.  It  is  commonly  recom- 
mended to  add  a  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate and  to  bring  the  mixture  to  a  boil- 
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ing  temperature  for  some  minutes.  This 
method,  no  doubt,  effectually  reduces  the 
platinum  to  the  metallic  state,  but  it  will 
be  found  to  be  in  such  a  minute  state  of 
division  that  its  separation  from  the  super- 
natant liquor  without  considerable  loss 
becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  If 
it  is  allowed  to  settle — a  process  occupying 
several  days — the  disturbance  caused  by 
decantation  will  cause  the  precipitate  to 
rise  and  float  away  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions. 

A  better  method  than  this  is  to  add  to 
the  solution  some  sodium  formate,  when  a 
brisk  effervescence  will  take  place,  and  a 
mixture  of  platinum  and  iron  will  be  thrown 
down  as  a  black  powder,  which  readily  de- 
posits itself  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  may  be  washed  with  facility  by 
decantation.  The  iron  and  other  impurities 
are  afterward  removed  by  digestion  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

But  far  the  simplest  and  easiest  method 
is  to  precipitate  the  platinite  salt  as  an  in- 
soluble platinate.  To  *do  this,  when  the 
residues  have  accumulated  in  sufficient  quajn- 
tity  to  make  it  desirable  to  recover  the 
platinum,  add  to  the  solution  an  excess  of 
ammonium  chloride,  and  also  of  potassium 
chlorate.  Supposing,  for  example,  that 
one  has  forty  ounces  of  platinum  sensi- 
tizing solution,  which  may  contain  any- 
thing from  200  to  600  grains  of  platinite 
salt,  add  either  previously  dissolved  or  in 
crystal  an  ounce  of  ammonium  chloride 
and  from  forty  to  sixty  grains  of  potassium 
chlorate.  Shake  or  stir  it  until  all  is  dis- 
solved, and  then  place  it  aside.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  whole  of  the 
platinum  will  be  deposited  as  a  bright 
golden -yellow  crystalline  deposit  of  am- 
monium chloroplatinate,  insoluble  in  the 
solution  and  in  water. 

The  reaction  is  slow,  but  if  time  is  of 
importance  it  may  be  hastened  by  heat. 
This,  however,  gives  it  in  such  fine  division 
that  waste  may  occur  in  the  washing  opera- 
tions, so  that  it  is  better  to  allow  the  ac- 
tion to  take  place  spontaneously,  and  the 
resulting  precipitate  may  be  collected  by 
decantation  and  washed  with  dilute  alcohol 
to  free  it  from  all  iron  salt  or  other  im- 
purity. 

The  second  residue  solution  or  the  de- 
veloper may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 


and  the  chloroplatinate  added  to  the  other 
for  further  treatment. 

This  method  will  not  be  suited  to  the 
acid  fixing-bath,  because,  being  a  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  chloro- 
platinate formed,  or  an  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  it,  would  remain  in  solution.  A 
more  convenient  method  of  treatment, 
therefore,  is  to  store  it  in  large  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  such  as  are  known  as 
double  Winchesters,  and  when  full  add  a 
few  pieces  of  granulated  zinc,  or  better 
still  a  few  zinc  filings.  Zinc  readily  pre- 
cipitates metallic  platinum  from  all  its  solu- 
tions. After  the  addition  of  the  zinc  the 
liquid  may  be  decanted  after  allowing  the 
sediment  to  subside,  and  the  bottle  is 
ready  for  more  acid  bath.  Or,  if  preferred, 
a  strip  of  zinc  may  be  kept  in  the  bottle 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  decanted  as  con- 
venient. In  this  case  the  platinum  will 
partly  precipitate  and  partly  adhere  to  the 
zinc  as  a  black  powder.  When  desired 
.  the  zinc  may  be  completely  dissolved  by 
the  addition  of  acid,  when  the  platinum 
black  can  be  collected  and  washed  by  de- 
cantation. 

It  only  remains  now  to  describe  briefly 
the  after  treatment  of  the  ammonium 
chloroplatinate  as  recovered  from  the  resi- 
due. The  formation  of  this  salt  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
perfectly  pure  platinum  from  solutions 
containing  other  metallic  salts.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  is  to  gather  the  salt  in  a 
Berlin  ware  dish,  and  after  well  washing  with 
small  portions  of  dilute  alcohol-^methyl- 
ated  will  do,  as  the  object  is  to  prevent  die 
slight  solvent  action  of  water  alone-^-care- 
fully  dry  the  salt  in  the  sand-bath,  and 
then  raise  the  temperature  until  it  is  some- 
what above  that  of  boiling  water.  Copious 
white  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride  will  be 
given  off,  and  when  these  cease  the  pure 
metallic  platinum  will  be  left  as  a  black 
powder,  which,  indeed,  is  sold  commer- 
cially as  platinum  black.  The  only  prob- 
able impurity  present — and  this  is  scarcely 
probable — may  be  from  the  presence  in 
the  yellow  precipitate  of  a  small  portion 
of  potassium-chloroplatinate.  In  this  case 
the  potassium  salt  would  not  be  driven  off 
by  the  heat,  not  being  volatile  like  the 
ammonia  salt.  Allow  the  platinum  to  cool 
in  the  dish,  and  add  a  little  water  with  a 
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few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  boil  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  carefully  drain  away  as 
much  as  possible  and  dry.  By  taking  the 
exact  weight  of  the  clean  and  dry  dish 
previously,  the  exact  amount  of  metal  may 


be  ascertained.  It  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
solving in  the  mixed  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  as  has  already  been  described 
in  these  pages.  In  this  case  solution  takes 
place  easily  and  rapidly. — Photography. 


ITEMS  OF  PROGRESS. 


,  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  recently  had  two 
hand-cameras  made  in  I^ndon  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000. 

A  Safe  Ruby  Light  screen  for  the  dark- 
room can  be  made  by  coating  one  side  of 
a  sheet  of  glass  with  eosine  dissolved  in 
ordinary  negative  varnish,  and  on  the  other 
with  aurantia  in  similar  varnish.  This  is 
quite  equal  to  the  inconvenient  fluid 
screens. 

For  Photographing  Glass  Vessels  the 
following  method  is  recommended  :  In 
order  to  reduce  the  vigor  of  the  impression 
of  the  back  surface,  the  front  side  of  the 
glass  should  be  rubbed  with  powdered  talc 
and  lightly  dusted  with  a  soft  cloth,  so  as 
to  leave  the  talc  only  on  the  engraved  por- 
tion. The  vessel  should  then  be  filled 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash.  After  such  treatment  a  photo- 
graph showing  a  clear  impression  of  the 
etching  or  engraving  may  readily  be  ob- 
tained. 

Repairing  Cracked  or  Broken  Negatives. 
Take  an  old  negative,  or,  preferably,  an 
undeveloped  fixed  plate,  and  soak  it 
slightly  in  water  so  that  the  gelatine  is  only 
partly  swelled.  The  cracked  or  broken 
negative  should  be  placed  upon  this,  with 
its  back  to  the  gelatine,  and  gently  but 
firmly  pressed  down ;  by  the  swelling  of 
the  gelatine  the  air  is  excluded  and  the 


two  plates  become  firmly  attached  to  each 
other.  If  an  old  negative  has  been  used 
for  a  support,  the  broken  negative  must  be 
coated  with  enamel  collodion  and  stripped 
in  the  usual  way ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
cracked  negative,  mounted  upon  an  unex- 
posed fixed  plate,  stripping  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Line  Engraving  Effects.  A  German 
photographer  has  patented  a  process  by 
which  the  effect  of  a  steel  engraving  is 
given  to  a  photograph.  This  is  done  by 
using  a  ruled  film  between  the  negative  and 
the  printing  paper,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
thin  to  obviate  any  perceptible  loss  of 
sharpness  in  the  photograph. 

When  washing  a  single  plate  after  devel- 
opment or  fixing  it  is  a  quick  and  effective 
way  to  place  it  on  a  piece  of  wood,  cut 
rather  smaller  than  the  plate  and  about 
half  an  inch  thick ;  let  the  wood  and  plate 
float  in  a  tray,  with  the  water  spray  play- 
ing down  upon  it.  The  plate  floats  just 
above  the  water  and  the  washing  is  much 
accelerated.  The  wood  may  be  varnished 
or  enamelled. 

In  dull  weather  a  radiometer  in  the 
studio  will  be  found  to  give  a  useful  hint 
as  to  the  actinic  value  of  the  light  by  noting 
the  rapidity  or  sluggishness  with  which  the 
fan  revolves. 
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ALUMINUM  Film  Sheaths,  for  the  use  of  cut  films 
in  ordinary  plate  holders,  are  a  new  convenience  just 
introduced  by  John  Carbutt,  Wayne  Junction, 
Philadelphia.  We  have  used  these  sheaths  with  suc- 
cess, and  can  recommend  them  as  altogether  desirable 
for  their  purpose.  With  these  helps  now  available  cut 
films  should  win  new  popularity. 


The  Guerin  College  of  Photography,  conducted 
by  the  veteran,  FiTZ  Guerin,  of  St.  Louis,  seems  to 
have  secured  a  large  measure  of  public  favor.  From 
reports  received  the  number  of  students  is  continually 
growing,  and  many  professionals  are  journeying  to  St. 
Louis  to  avail  themselves  of  the  practical  teaching 
offered  by  this  master  in  photography. 
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Thb  new  catalogue  of  "  Rosa  Lenses  and  Photo- 
graphic Apparatus,  190a,"  is  ready  and  can  be  ob- 
tained on  request  from  Ross,  Ltd.,  iiz  New  Bond 
St.,  London,  W.  Lens-buyers  should  not  overlook 
the  fine  instruments  offered  by  Ross,  Ltd.,  when 
making  their  choice  of  a  new  lens. 

Mr.  Frank  Benson,  recently  connected  with  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Co.,  is  now  associated  with  the  house  of  C.  P.  GoKRZ, 
at  5a  Union  Square,  this  dty,  from  whom  we  have 
received  a  charming  little  booklet  about  the  Goers 
Double  Anastigmat,  entitled  A  GoUUm  Opportumity, 

The  new  "Volute"  shutter,  introduced  by  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
winning  great  favor  among  photographers,  because 
of  the  very  efficient  way  in  which  it  meets  everyday 
requirements.  The  Volute  is  said  to  be  the  smallest 
and  most  compact  of  all  diaphragm  shutters,  is  very 
simple  in  construction,  and  easy  in  operation.  A  new 
catalogue  describing  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  shutters 
can  be  had  on  request. 

AMONG  the  activities  of  the  past  month  at  the 
Guerin  College  of  Photography,  St.  Louis,  we  note 
the  following : 

Mr.  Gustav  Cramer  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
the  "Cramer  Plate."  and  the  students  enjoyed  his 
demonstration  very  much.  Harry  Fell,  of  the 
American  Aristotype  Co.,  gave  a  practical 
talk  on  the  papers  manufactured  by  his  company. 
Mr.  BlGELOW  demonstrated  the  many  good  poinU 
of  his  flashlight  machine.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  charge  of 
the  Lens  Department  of  H.  A.  Hyatt,  gave  a  talk 
on  lenses  and  their  uses  in  professional  work.  The 
students  enjoyed  a  morning  in  inspecting  the  Seed 
Dry  Plate  factory.  During  the  last  month  about 
twelve  of  the  students  have  gone  to  positions  or 
entered  business  for  themselves. 


Trimming  prints,  trimming  or  cutting  card  mounts, 
and  also  bevelling  the  latter  at  will,  is  a  good  deal  to 
expect  from  one  instrument,  and  a  cheap  one  at  that, 
but,  nevertheless,  that  is  what  is  done  by  the  bevelling 
apparatus  which  Messrs.  Burke  &  J  AMES,  of  Chicago, 
have  perfected  and  are  now  distributing,  as  noted  in 
their  announcement.  The  value  of  this  exceptionally 
neat  and  effective  apparatus  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  we  recommend  our  readers  to  see  it. 

Messrs.  BURKE  &  James  also  send  us  sample  tubes 
of  their  new  developing  agent,  Micro^en,  the  inven- 
tion of  their  chemist,  Mr.  Ralph  Martin.  In 
practical  trials  we  have  found  Microgen  a  valuable 
developer,  giving  abundant  detail  with  soft  density  in 
a  reasonable  time  of  development,  the  resulting  nega- 
tives being  good  printers.    Microgen  is  advised  for 


plates,  films,  lantern  slides.  X-ray  worlc,  bromide 
prints,  and  development  papeis,  which  would  seem 
to  make  it  a  universal  developer.  Formulae  are  neatiy 
attached  to  the  sample  tube,  so  that  they  can  be  de- 
tached and  preserved,  a  convenience  which  practical 
workers  will  appreciate.  We  hope  to  give  Microgen 
a  more  extended  trial  later,  our  present  experiments 
being  confined  to  plates.  The  sample  tubes  can  be 
had  for  15  cents  (in  stamps)  from  the  manufacturers. 

The  April  CkemUaJ  List,  issued  for  free  distribu- 
tion by  Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  194  Worth  St., 
New  York|  is  ready,  lliis  is  the  most  complete 
chemical  list  reaching  our  table,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  photographer. 


The  Rotografh  Co.,  ioi  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
has  again  been  obliged  to  enlarge  iu  premises  to 
make  room  for  its  rapidly  growing  business.  Addi- 
tional stock-rooms  have  been  secured  for  the  new 
specialties  now  being  introduced,  and  the  offices 
offer  abundant  signs  of  prosperity  and  activity. 

It  is  announced  that  the  company  will  change  the 
name  of  their  Bromide  Monthly,  so  that  it  will  be 
known  hereafter  as  T/U  Photo  Critic.  The  editors 
promise  to  make  things  lively  in  their  magazine,  and 
we  trust  their  inspirations  will  not  fail  them,  as  the 
photographic  trade  needs  some  sort  of  an  awakening. 

Messrs.  Tennant  &  Ward,  287  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  report  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
their  well-known  photographic  text-books :  Quarter 
Century  in  Photography^  Cyclopedic  Photography , 
Photographies^  and  WILKINSON'S  Photo- Engraving, 
Photo- Etching,  etc.  The  value  of  these  standard 
hand-books  is  well  attested  by  the  way  they  sell,  in 
spite  of  the  innumerable  books  on  photography  pro- 
duced here  and  in  Europe. 

The  camera  catalogues  are  this  year  more  attrac- 
tive than  ever  before.  We  may  safely  say,  however, 
that  the  new  Kodak  list  just  issued  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  leads  them  all,  and 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any  yet  to  come.  The 
cover  of  this  catalogue  is  remarkably  clever  in  design 
and  execution,  and  the  contents  amply  sustain  the 
expectations  awakened  by  the  exterior. 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  investigate  its  good 
things  for  themselves,  merely  mentioning  the  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak  de  luxe,  a  new  stereo  kodak,  retailing 
at  the  wonderfully  low  price  of  I15;  the  No.  O  Fold- 
ing Pocket  Kodak,  and  a  plate  attachment  for  the 
No.  3  F.  P.  K.,  enabling  one  to  use  plates  or  rollable 
films  at  wiU.  Those  who  are  thinking  of  a  new  view 
camera  for  the  season  now  opening  should  get  a 
copy  of  this  charming  catalogue  from  their  nearest 
dealer. 
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A  SIMPLE  BOOKLET. 


BY    PAUL   CLARE. 


There  is  need  just  now,  in  a  hundred 
studios,  of  a  reliable  little  booklet  or  leaflet 
giving  hints  for  the  guidance  of  sitters. 
In  the  big  towns  this  is  not  so  very  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  nor  in  the  very  *  *  way -back ' ' 
districts,  but  in  many  a  small  city  such  a 
means  of  instruction  would  not  only  prove 
an  advertisement  for  the  studio,  but  would 
be  appreciated  by  prospective  customers. 

A  leaflet  of  this  kind  is  a  thing  likely  to 
be  read — and  discussed.  It  must  not  em- 
phasize too  many  don'ts.  Some  booklets 
and  newspaper  articles  which  I  have  seen 
make  a  specialty  of  this  department. 
**  Don*t  interfere  with  the  artist.  Don't, 
if  you  are  fleshy,  come  in  a  tight-sleeved 
dress.  Don't  overdress.*'  As  if  any  over- 
dressed woman  was  ever  aware  of  the  fact. 
No  !  instead  of  issuing  cautions  and  don'ts, 
point  the  right  direction.  Suggest  the  do's  \ 
those  steps  which  will  help  the  picture.  It 
is  much  better  to  persuade  people  that  they 
must  come  in  dainty,  soft  woollens  than 
that  they  must  not  come  in  stiff  alpacas  or 
silks.  Instead  of  cautioning  people  that 
they  must  come  to  the  gallery  when  calm 
and  self-possessed,  infuse  such  a  restful 
feeling  into  the  place  itself  that  entering  it 
makes  a  person  feel  rested  and  at  home.  A 
booklet  conceived  in  this  spirit  would  do 
more  good  than  a  book  crammed  with 
rules  for  observance.  Every  photographer 
knows  the  importance  of  hair  in  a  femi- 
nine photograph ;  but  to  advise  on  the 
matter!  "If  you  have  a  plump,  round 
face  dress  your  hair  high ;  if  you  have  a 
long,  thin  face,  dress  your  hair  long  and 


broad."  So  go  the  instructions,  but,  be- 
lieve me,  the  ladies  want  no  lessons  from 
us  either  in  the  arranging  of  their  hair  or 
the  choosing  of  their  dresses.  The  advice 
should  be,  '*  Come  as  you  are,"  and  when 
they  come  their  reception  should  convince 
them  that  they  have  done  right. 

There  is  one  branch  of  portraiture,  how- 
ever, which  is  an  exception — the  portrait- 
ure of  children.  Children  are  not  free 
agents  in  the  matter  of  sittings ;  they  at- 
tend at  the  wills  of  their  elders.  And 
while  it  is  best  to  let  the  "grown-ups'* 
come  to  the  studio  with  minds  unfettered 
with  cautions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
a  few  words  of  advice  or  caution  regarding: 
the  preparation  of  the  children.  But  even; 
here  it  should  merely  be  a  caution  that 
the  child's  head  be  not  too  much  filled 
with  anticipations — especially  with  slightly 
doubtful  ones ;  and  that  morning  is  the 
best  time,  just  because  you  want  his  or  her 
highness  to  be  feeling  at  the  best — for  a 
tired,  afternoon  feeling  surely  reflects  itself 
in  the  work. 

But  if  a  booklet  is  not  to  contain  any 
cautions,  what  is  there  left  to  go  in  it? 
Well,  there  are  the  "do's."  As  I  have 
said,  these  might,  perhaps,  be  condensed 
into  "  come  as  you  are,"  or  "  come  now;" 
but  they  may  be  expanded  to  suggest  the 
best  materials  or  styles  ;  but  when  you  say 
*  *  Come  in  soft  muslin, ' '  do  not  add,  *  *  Don't 
come  in  stiff  silk."  Get  rid,  quietly,  of 
one  or  two  of  the  old  ideas  which  lurk  in 
the  minds  of  so  many  people.  What  time 
of  day  is  the  best  ?     Now  there  are  people 
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alive — thousands  of  them — who  have  not 
been  photographed  for  years,  and  the  last 
time  they  faced  the  camera  they  had  a 
head-rest  behind  them,  and  they  gazed  into 
the  lens  for  twenty  long,  unwinking,  non- 
breathing  seconds.  In  reality,  it  was  not 
a  terrible  ordeal ;  but  to  them,  primed 
with  warnings  before  ever  they  reached 
the  studio,  it  seemed  so,  and  so  it  has 
seemed  ever  since.  So  tell  people  that 
bright  sunlight  is  no  longer  an  essential, 
but  that  they  will  be  equally  welcome  in 
cloudy  or  in  hazy  weather.  And  let  them 
know  that  there  is  no  longer  a  long  expo- 
sure, but  that  the  portrait  may  be  taken  in 
a  second  or  less.  If  you  can,  let  them 
think  that  there  is  no  ''function  "  at  all 
about  it.  Do  not  tell  them  to  come  pre- 
ferably in  grays,  or  to  leave  their  red  waists 
at  home.  Rather  mention  that  they  may 
wear  any  colors  which  seem  best,  and  that 
correct  representation  may  be  assured.  Do 
not  go  into  learned  disquisitions  about  new 
processes  or  isochromatic  plates,  but  have  the 
plates  ready  to  hand  when  they  are  wanted. 
Just  as  we  have  been  told  that  the  best 
posing  is  got  by  not  posing  at  all,  so  the 
best  appearance  before  the  camera  is  usu- 
ally got  by  refraining  from  cautions  before 
the  event.  Make  the  people  think  that 
the  whole  process  is  simplicity,  and  that 
success  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  half  the 
victory  is  won. 


How  should  a  booklet  be  got  up  ?  Talk 
it  over  with  the  printer;  he  will  know  how 
to  advise. 

A  column  or  half -column  article,  dealing 
chattily  with  photography,  and  by  a  local 
man,  is  often  acceptable  to  the  editor  of  a 
Sunday  or  a  weekly  edition.  If  your  local 
paper  is  a  job -press  office  (it's  sure  to  be) 
ask  the  editor  or  manager  about  printing 
a  column  and  then  reprinting  it  in  booklet 
form. 

The  very  cheapest  kind  can  be  got  by 
using  the  same  types  and  setting,  simply 
dividing  the  galley  into  three  or  four,  and 
printing  it  as  a  four-page  folder.  Such  an 
effort  hits  twice,  first,  in  the  paper,  where 
it  will  be  read  by  many  who  are  not  your 
customers,  and  again  when  the  booklets  are 
sent  out. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  this  timely  article. 
The  photographer  should  during  this  month 
(if  he  has  not  already  seen  to  it)  get  out 
such  a  booklet  for  the  attraction  of  summer 
visitors  in  his  locality,  or  for  the  stay-at- 
homes.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our 
women  and  children  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  during  the  summer  months,  the 
open-air  exercises  and  summer  toilettes 
contributing  to  their  attractiveness.  The 
point  should  not  be  overlooked.  For  those 
who  do  not  feel  able  to  prepare  the  book- 
let for  themselves,  we  would  suggest  the 
services  of  an  expert  in  such  matters. 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  ROCHER'S  PORTRAITS. 


BY    MENZIES    GUMMING. 


The  publication  of  a  few  examples  of 
portraiture  by  the  late  Henry  Rocher,  of 
Chicago,  in  our  March  number  has  brought 
us  several  letters  of  appreciation  from  the 
craft.  In  the  last  issue  of  that  lively  and 
useful  journal  The  South-  West  Photo  Mr. 
Menzies  Gumming  says:  **  'Wilson's 
Photographic  Magazine'  for  March  by 
its  splendid  half-tones  sends  the  *  old-timer 
way  back'  to  days  of  the  wet-plate,  when 
art  and  artists  were  considerably  scarcer  in 
the  fields  of  photography  than  they  are  to- 
day. This  number  of  the  *  Pioneer  of  the 
Procession '  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
modern  operator  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,   as  affording  ample 


evidence  that  *  there  were  artists  in  those 
days'  who  had  no  need  to  blush  for  the 
creations  of  their  heads  and  hands,  and 
whose  examples  of  artistic  skill  can  give 
the  *  johnnie-jump-ups'  of  more  modern 
days  a  few  lessons  from  which  to  profit. 

*  *  Editor  Wilson  has  done  the  profession 
a  most  valuable  service  in  publishing  a 
series  of  seventeen  half-tones  from  photo- 
graphs by  Henry  Rocher,  Chicago,  *  illus- 
trating American  portraiture  twenty-five 
years  ago.'  Each  one  of  the  seventeen  is 
a  study,  not  only  in  pose  and  light,  but, 
whether  the  subject  be  sitting  or  standing 
the  charming  flow  of  the  lines  of  each 
figure  speak   in   no  unmeasured   terms  of 
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vital  action^  so  often  kicking  in  por- 
traiture from  the  hands  of  our  very  best 
artists. 

The  most  careless  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  this  all-pervading  life,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  the  idea  of  '  sitting  for  a 
picture/  thus  making  each  picture  a  replica 
of  nature,  and  not  a  caricature.  The 
frontispiece,  *A  Portrait  Group,*  is  so  in- 
tensely natural  that  in  imagination  we  can 


hear  the  conversation  between  the  ladies, 
while  every  line  so  finds  its  balance  that 
you  feel  you  are  not  looking  upon  a  repro- 
duction of  nature,  but  on  nature  itself. 
This  is  true  art." 

[In  our  next  issue  we  will  publish  several 
papers  on  the  Rocher  portraits  and  an- 
noimce  the  winner  of  the  $10  prize  offered 
for  the  best  letter  on  the  subject. — Ed, 
W.  P.  M.] 


THE  ACTION  OF  ALKALIES  IN  DEVELOPERS.* 


BY   DR.    CHAS.    L.    MITCHELL. 


In  making  a  developer  we  start  with  two 
agents,  the  developer  or  reducing  agent 
and  the  accelerator  or  alkali — the  one  rep- 
resented by  pyro  and  the  second  by  the 
three  alkalies,  ammonia,  soda,  and  potassia. 
In  preparing  the  developer  another  sub- 
stance is  also  used,  which,  on  account  of  its 
<:haracter,  deserves  to  be  considered — that 
is,  sodium  sulphite.  Unfortunately,  the 
sodium  sulphite  which  is  found  in  com- 
merce, and  which  is  bought  usually  by  the 
amateur  photographer  at  the  photographic 
supply-houses,  contains  impurities.  One 
of  thest  impurities  is  sodium  carbonate. 
This  is  the  result  of  its  imperfect  manu- 
facture. We  have  also  another  impurity, 
and  that  is  when  the  sodium  sulphite  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  a 
portion  of  it  becomes  converted  into 
sodium  sulphate.  Sodium  sulphate  is  not 
a  developer ;  on  the  contrary,  it  acts  as  a 
restrainer.  The  sodium  sulphate,  as  you 
see  it  as  a  photographic  chemical,  varies 
very  much  in  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is 
in  the  form  of  translucent  crystals.  Some- 
times they  are  covered  over  with  a  white 
powder,  or  you  find  that  instead  of  clear, 
regular  crystals  they  are  irregular  and 
opaque.  Then  you  can  discard  it  because 
it  is  impure.  Then,  again,  sodium  sulphite 
in  as  pure  a  form  as  we  see  it  is  apt  to 
absorb  moisture,  and  you  will  find  in  sum- 
mer time  in  our  climate  here,  where  we 
have  a  moist  and  a  hot  spell  coming  to- 
gether, the  salt  will  liquefy  and  form  a 
solid  mass. 

Ammonia  is  very  seldom  used  in  this 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
^Philadelphia. 


country  in  the  developer.  In  England  it 
is  used  very  largely.  The  usual  English 
formula  consists  of  pyro  dissolved  in  water ; 
the  alkali  consists  of  aqua  ammonia  in 
more  or  less  proportion.  This  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  fog,  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  bromide  is  necessary. 

The  question  of  the  proper  alkali  is  a 
very  important  feature  in  regard  to  the 
various  developing  agents  usually  employed. 
They  are  all  alkalies,  it  is  true,  but  they  are 
just  as  different  in  their  action  with  these 
different  developing  agents  as  if  they  were 
different  individuals. 

A  very  celebrated  divine  who  was  teach- 
ing in  a  theological  school  was  very  much 
annoyed  by  a  student  who  tried  to  puzzle 
him  with  irrelevant  questions.  One  day  the 
student  said  :  "  Doctor,  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  *  also '  and  '  likewise  ? '  " 
The  doctor  answered :  **  I  will  tell  you. 
Muhlenberg  was  a  theologian.  You  are  a 
theologian  also,  but  not  likewise."  Am- 
monia, soda,  and  potassa  are  all  alkalies 
also,  but  not  likewise. 

In  examining  the  actions  of  the  different 
alkalies  with  the  developing  agents  we  find 
a  very  marked  difference.  Take  pyro,  for 
example.  It  works  also  almost  equally  well 
with  both  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate, 
probably  a  little  more  energetically  with 
the  potassium  salt.  The  use  of  a  caustic 
alkali,  however,  with  pyro,  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  produces  immediate 
fog.  On  the  other  hand,  hydrokinon  works 
better  by  far  with  the  caustic  alkali  than  it 
does  with  the  carbonate  salts ;  and,  further- 
more, there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in 
the  action  between  potassium  carbonate  and 
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sodium  carbonate.  If  equivalent  quantities 
of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate  are  taken, 
and  noticing  their  action  when  using  equal 
.quantities  of  hydrokinon  with  each,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  development  begins  much 
more  speedily  with  the  potassium  salt  than 
with  the  sodium  salt;  and,  in  fact,  the 
sodium  salt  is  so  slow  as  to  be  a  compara- 
.tively  useless  agent.  This  property  is 
taken  advantage  of  in  several  well-known 
preparations  on  the  market.  If  you  will 
examine  the  hydrokinon  developing  pow- 
ders put  up  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, you  will  find  the  contents  of  the  two 
packages  consist  of  pure  hydrokinon  in  one 
and  crystallized  sodium  sulphate  and  potas- 
sium carbonate  in  the  other.  This  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  wrap  them  in 
wax-paper  and  tin-foil,  as  the  potassium 
carbonate  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air 
and  very  rapidly  deliquesces.  Taking  a 
developing  agent  which  represents  the  other 
and  extreme  end  of  the  scale  from  pyro — 
that  is,  amidol,  we  find  that  such  a  small 
quantity  of  alkali  is  required  to  put  it  into 
effective  operation  that  the  slow  alkaline 
nature  of  ordinary  crystallized  sodium  sul- 
phite furnishes  sufficient  power,  and  no 
other  alkali  is  necessary. 

There  is  another  question  which  might  be 
of  interest  to  you,  and  that  is,  when  you  are 
using  alkalies  in  developing  you  may  wish 
to  know  how  many  grains  of  the  different 
alkaline  salts  are  equivalent  to  one  another. 
That  is,  if  you  are  using  a  certain  number 
of  grains  of  sodium  carbonate  in  your  de- 
veloper, it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  how  many  grains  of  potassium  car- 
bonate you  should  use  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  There  is  a  little  table 
which  is  quite  valuable  in  regard  to  this, 
which  has  been  compiled  by  O.  G.  Mason, 
M.D.,  which  has  been  given  repeatedly  in 
the  American  Annual  of  Photography,  I 
append  it  here.     Equal  work  is  done  by 

iia  parts  of  potassium  hydrate. 

80      '•  **  sodium  hydrate. 

165      **  •*  potassium  carbonate. 

106      "  ''   sodium  carbonate  (dry) 

286      "  "        "  "  (crystallized). 

168  gr.  "  sodium  bicarbonate. 

268  "  "  potassium  bicarbonate. 

As  an  addendum  to  that  table,  I  would  add 
the  following,  taken  from  Das  Atelier^ 
1901 :   180,  by  von  Hubl. 


Von  Hubl  calculates  as  follows  the 
amounts  of  caustic  soda  necessary  to  pro- 
duce phenolates  with  all  the  ordinary  de- 
velopers :  This  amount  of  alkali  gives  the 
best  result  in  a  developing  solution.  The 
figures  in  the  first  column  give  the  amount 
of  caustic  soda  to  be  used  for  every  10  gr. 
of  developer,  and  the  figures  in  the  second 
column  the  amount  of  developer  to  be 
used  in  each  100  c.c.  of  solution.  [If 
other  alkalies  are  used,  these  figures  in  the 
first  column  must  be  multiplied  by  the  fol- 
lowing factors  to  obtain  the  amount  to  be 
used :  Caustic  potash,  ^  ;  potassium  car- 
bonate, 10  ;  sodium  carbonate,  dry,  8 ; 
crystals,  16. — Ed.]  Caustic  alkalies  must 
not  be  used  with  pyro  or  metol. 


Pyrogallol 

95  gr. 

0.3-0.6  gr. 

Pyrocatechin 

7.3  gr. 

0.6  gr. 

Hydrokinon 

7.2  gr. 

0.5-1.0  gr. 

Diphenal 

5.0  gr. 

Glycin 

4-3  gr. 

i.ogr. 

Adurol 

4-3  gr. 

i.o  gr. 

Paramidophenol 

3.8  gr. 

o.4-a7  gr. 

Metol 

a.3  gr. 

0.6  gr. 

Eikonogen 

1-5  gr. 

0.8-1. S  gr. 

Diogen 

I. a  gr. 

I  3  gr. 

Amidol 

0  4-0.8  gr. 

In  reference  to  sodium  carbonate.  Dr. 
Miller  [see  article  on  **  Sodium  Carbon- 
ate ''  elsewhere.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.]  has  dwelt 
on  a  point  that  I  think  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  directed  to.  The  average  ama- 
teur photographer  is  not  familiar  with  chem- 
istry, and  when  he  buys  sodium  carbohate 
he  does  not  know  the  technical  and  trade 
distinctions  of  the  different  forms,  and,  if 
he  is  not  careful  to  specify  exactly  the* 
kind  he  wants  he  is  likely  to  have  trouble. 

It  is  safe  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  you 
want  dry  carbonate  of  sodium  it  should  be 
free  from  all  water  of  crystallization.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  the  sodium 
carbonate  in  crystals  you  want  clean,  dry, 
hard  crystals,  that  are  clear.  You  don't 
want  a  powder  with  little  white  masses. 
Your  crystals  must  be  clean  and  hard  and 
clear.  They  must  not  be  wet  or  damp.  If 
you  take  anything  between  those  two  you 
will  not  know  where  you  are,  and  you  will 
have  an  alkaline  solution  which  there  is  no 
way  of  standardizing.  It  is  safe  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  to  use  either  one  or  the 
other,  provided  you  select  either  one  of 
these  as  a  standard  and  base  all  your  cal- 
culations on  it. 
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BY  J.    MC  INTOSH. 


In  modern  photographic  practice  the 
use  of  sodium  sulphite  or  of  potassium  meta- 
bisulphite  may  be  said  to  be  universal,  and 
in  consequence  the  deeply  stained  yellow 
negatives  once  so  common  have  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  been  finally  banished. 

Neither  of  the  two  salts  just  mentioned 
is  altogether  without  its  drawbacks.  Sodium 
sulphite  is  subject  to  atmospheric  influences 
both  in  the  solid  and  in  solution.  It  is 
only  moderately  soluble,  and  if  lo  per 
cent,  solutions  of  a  developer  are  required 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  sodium  sulphite 
quoted  in  most  formulae  cannot  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water  given.  Concentrated 
solutions  are  in  consequence  to  some  ex- 
tent out  of  the  question,  unless  half  or 
more  of  the  sulphite  is  added  to  the  alkali 
solution. 

With  potassium  metabisulphite  the  case 
is  somewhat  different.  A  smaller  propor- 
tion of  it  (usually  grain  for  grain  of  the 
developing  agent)  is  required,  and  a  lo 
per  cent,  solution  is  easily  made.  Although 
more  stable  than  the  sodium  sulphite  in  the 
solid  state,  and  an  excellent  preservative 
of  the  developer,  it  decomposes  in  solution, 
and  the  strong  smell  of  sulphurous  acid 
evolved  is  evidence  that  a  constant  change 
takes  place  with  its  concomitant  uncertain- 
ties as  to  the  amount  of  alkali  necessary  at 
any  time  when  a  stock  solution  that  has 
been  made  up  for  some  time  is  employed. 

A  salt  which  is  itself  stable  both  in  crys- 
tals and  in  solution,  which  preserves  the 
developer  from  deterioration,  and  effectu- 
ally prevents  the  gelatine  from  staining, 
and  which,  to  crown  all,  can  be  dissolved 
to  make  50  per  cent,  solutions,  is  one  that 
will  receive  more  than  a  temporary  wel- 
come from  photographers.  Such  a  salt  I 
have  been  using  lately  in  acetone  sulphite. 
This  has  recently  been  introduced  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  now,  I  believe,  being  placed 
on  the  English  market. 

It  is  said  to  keep  indefinitely  both  in 
crystals  and  in  the  50  per  cent,  solution, 
and  is  to  be  supplied  in  both  forms.    Dur- 


ing the  time  it  has  been  in  my  hands  it 
has  certainly  shown  no  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion, and  developers  made  up  with  it  are 
as  clear  now  as  when  compounded  some 
weeks  ago,  although  the  bottles  have  been 
repeatedly  opened. 

It  may  be  used  in  all  formulae  where 
either  sodium  sulphite  or  potassium  meta- 
bisulphite is  recommended,  five  parts  of 
the  crystals  may  be  substituted  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  three  and  a  half  parts  of  potas- 
sium metabisulphite,  and  the  same  quantity 
may  be  substituted  for  forty  parts  of  sodium 
sulphite.  When  the  concentrated  solution 
is  worked  from,  each  two  minims  may  be 
taken  to  contain  one  grain  of  the  salt. 
Although  this  statement  is  not  absolutely 
correct,  it  may  be  taken  as  near  enough 
for  practical  purposes. 

The  Continental  experts  have  already 
worked  out  a  number  of  formulae  in  which 
acetone  sulphite  is  given  in  quantities 
ranging  from  J/^  to  5  per  cent.  In  my 
hands  2^  per  cent,  has  proved  ample  even 
for  pyro,  which  assumes  a  pale  purple  tint 
when  stored  for  some  time  in  10  per  cent, 
solution,  but  does  not  stain  the  gelatine  in 
negatives,  nor  even  discolor  bromide  paper. 
For  the  modern  developers,  including 
edinol — which  I  have  referred  to  in  a  re- 
cent article — i  per  cent,  appears  to  do  all 
that  is  required. 

When  used  in  the  development  of  bro- 
mide papers  in  conjunction  with  the  mod- 
em developers  it  gives  good  grays  and 
blacks,  and  in  use  with  pyro-soda  or  pyro- 
potash  developers  gives  brown  tones. 

The  extreme  solubility  of  the  salt  will  be 
appreciated  when  highly  concentrated 
solutions  are  required  for  touring  or  sim- 
ilar purposes.  A  10  per  cent,  or  even 
stronger  solution  each  of  developer  and 
potassium  carbonate  may  be  made  up,  and 
can  be  packed  in  a  small  compass.  The 
color  of  the  image  is  a  pure  black,  giv- 
ing good  contrast,  and  printing  quickly. 
Being  an  acetone  compound  the  use  of  any 
alkali  with  it  secures  all  the  advantages  of 
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an  acetone  developer,  or  the  addition  of 
acetone  and  sodium  sulphite,  will  fonn  a 
working  developer  without  the  necessity  of 
employing  free  alkali. 

In  all  respects  the  new  salt  seems  to  be 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  materia 
photographica^  and  promises  to  be  a  for- 
midable rival  to  older  preservatives. 


[The  above,  reprinted  ixova  Photography ^ 
will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  already 
favor  the  use  of  acetone  in  development  as 
a  substitute  for  the  alkalis  ordinarily  used. 
We  note  that  Jex  Bardwell  gives  an  excel- 
lent formula  for  an  acetone-pyro  developer 
in  The  Photo-Miniature^  No.  34,  on  **  De- 
velopment with  Pyro.'* — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 


A  SALON— "FOR  REVENUE  ONLY." 


[A  GOOD  example  of  the  public  opening 
"or  show  day,"  often  advocated  in  these 
pages  as  a  desirable  method  of  local  adver- 
tising for  photographers,  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  extract  from  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Commercial.  The  report  occupied  about 
three-quarters  of  a  news  column  in  a  good 
position,  and  must  have  been  a  profitable 
announcement.  Space  compels  us  to  omit 
certain  portions  of  the  account. — Ed. 
W.  P.  M.] 

The  opening  to  the  public  for  two  days 
of  the  beautiful  collection  of  pictures  and 
photographs  made  by  this  progressive  pho- 
tographer is  a  notable  event  to  all  lovers  of 
art.  The  larger  cities  in  holding  such  salons 
are  patterning  after  the  National  Salon 
held  yearly,  where  the  prize  pictures  from 
the  various  State  photographers'  conven- 
tions are  given  places  of  honor. 

Miss  Ramsdell,  whose  work  has  com- 
manded the  attention  of  all  students  of 
advanced  photography,  has  fortunately 
secured  for  her  assistant,  Mr.  Allen  Mor- 
gan, of  Boston,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  genre  work,  and  to  whose  initia- 
tive this  first  salon  opening  in  Bangor  is 
largely  due.  Four  rooms,  beautifully  dec- 
orated by  Beers,  await  the  inspection  of 
all  visitors,  and  in  the  music-room  Wilbur 
Cochrane  will  preside  at  the  piano. 

Through  the  reception-room  and  music- 
room  one  passes  into  the  water-color  room 
to  the  salon  proper. 

Lingering  in  the  reception-room,  where 
a  pleasant  **  greeting' '  awaits  all  who  enter, 
we  find  a  number  of  carbon  portraits  from 
which  familiar  faces  invite  inspiring  con- 
versation. 

In  a  corner  of  the  music-room  are  a  few 
choice  paintings  in  oil  by  Mr.  Morgan. 


In  the  water-color  room  are  copies  of 
imported  masterpieces,  some  of  the  originals 
of  which  cost  $20,000,  and  the  copies  of 
which  were  very  costly.  Entering  the  salon 
proper,  an  unequalled  display  of  choicest 
effects  is  tastefully  grouped. 

The  feature  of  the  room  is  the  genre 
pictures  representing  studies  of  ideal  themes 
after  old  masters. 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  group  of  seven 
portraits,  carbon  pictures,  in  black  and 
white  effects,  of  well-known  people,  society 
ladies,  a  prominent  clergyman,  and  a  col- 
lege president. 

The  striking  portrait  of  Hon.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  might  be  passed  by  as  only 
an  ordinary  picture  to  the  casual  observer, 
yet  it  is  one  of  a  rare  class  of  portraits 
made  like  pen  etching  upon  etching  paper 
and  carefully  worked  up  by  hand.  The 
etching  as  well  as  the  making  of  the  nega- 
tive reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Morgan,  to 
whom  Mr.  Bryan  gave  a  sitting  while  in 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  friends  of  Adj.  Gen.  Famham  will 
be  delighted  to  greet  him,  though  absent, 
yet  so  like  is  his  portrait  that  one  almost 
feels  as  if  he  had  been  clasping  the  general's 
warm  hand. 

If  your  own  especial  friends  are  not  in 
evidence  among  this  unique  collection, 
you  may  expect  to  see  them  at  another 
exhibition,  for  this  is  only  the  first  of  other 
salons  which  will  be  thrown  open  to  visitors 
in  months  to  come. 

Miss  Ramsdell  will  be  congratulated  by 
her  many  friends,  and  the  public  will  be 
assured  that  the  best  that  modern  ideas 
can  afford  may  always  be  found  at  her 
studio.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  work 
of  the  establishment,  but  also  to  its  equip- 
ment and  appearance. 
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The  peculiarly  effective  style  of  finishing 
portraits  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Strauss  intro- 
duced in  his  Lytrit  portrait  was  sure  to  find 
imitators.  It  was  equally  certain  that  few 
of  the  many  imitators  would  equal  the  skill 
and  carefully  restrained  handling  seen  in 
the  original  Lytrit  prints.  The  imitations 
are  now  fairly  numerous,  some  pen -fin- 
ished, others  worked  up  in  pencil  or  crayon, 
and  others  simulating  wash  drawings.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  against  these  methods 
of  finishing  portraits.  So  long  as  photo- 
graphic portraiture  is  worked  as  a  com- 
mercial venture  whatever  will  bring  busi- 
ness (in  a  legitimate  way)  is  commend- 
able. But  we  would  point  out  that,  for 
finishing  in  pencil,  pen  or  wash  drawing 
effects,  a  platinotype  print  of  very  special 
character  is  an  absolute  necessity ;  and  the 
negative  should  also  possess  certain  pecu- 
liarities. What  these  qualities  are  can  best 
be  determined  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  good  pen  or  pencil  draw- 
ings or  sketches  in  wash. 

We  reprint  herewith  a  newspaper  para- 
graph anent  what  is  written  above.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  possible  advantage  the 
"wash  drawing"  photograph  spoken  of 
can  have  over  a  good  platinotype  portrait 
in  which  background,  figure,  pose  and 
lighting  have  been  properly  cared  for  in 
making  the  negative,  and  special  care  given 
to  printing.  The  absurdities  of  the  press 
clipping  about  the  disccn^ery  or  the  origin- 
ality of  the  method,  as  well  as  the  notion 
that  copyrighting  the  print  could  protect 
the  method  of  production  must,  of  course, 
be  ascribed  to  the  imaginative  faculties  of 
the  reporter  : 

*'A  Worcester  artist  photographer  has 
discovered  a  new  process  which  combines 


photography  with  wash  drawing  and  makes 
it  possible  to  idealize  a  subject  without 
limit.  A  copyright  on  the  first  picture  in 
which  the  process  was  employed  will  be 
secured,  and  then  the  work  will  be  placed 
on  exhibition.  The  subject  of  the  first 
picture  represents  a  young  Worcester  girl 
seated  on  the  balustrade  of  a  stone  stairway 
in  the  rear  of  a  castle,  idly  and  dreamily 
dallying  with  pole  and  line  in  the  stream 
below.  She  is  dressed  in  a  costume  of  a 
century  ago,  with  hat  of  upturned  brim, 
showing  the  hair  in  front,  flowing  gown, 
slippers  and  open-work  gloves,  while  the 
arms  are  bare.  It  is  a  very  striking  pic- 
ture, and  those  who  have  seen  it  pronounce 
the  discovery  as  well  as  the  artistic  work  a 
wonderful  success.  The  combination  of 
photography  and  brush  appears  to  be  per- 
fect. The  photograph  was  taken  on  a 
white  sheet  20  x  24  inches,  and  then  the 
surroundings  were  worked  up  with  a  brush 
so  skilfully  combining  the  exactness  and 
truth  of  photography  with  the  ornamenta- 
tion and  embellishment  in  the  wash  draw- 
ing that  artists  who  saw  it  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  dividing  lines.  The  tones  are 
carried  in  with  the  print  in  pure  black  and 
white,  with  delicate  gray  intermingled 
artistically,  and  the  blend  is  so  near  per- 
fection that  it  is  incapable  of  detection. 
The  platinum  process  is  used  in  the  pic- 
ture. There  has  been  sketching  around 
photographs  in  order  to  embellish  them  for 
a  number  of  years,  although  it  has  never 
been  a  decided  success,  but  this  is  the  first 
instance  of  photograph  wash  drawing 
where  the  blend  is  perfect.  It  is  original 
and  the  subject  of  many  years  of  thought 
and  experiment." — Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script, 


EXPOSURE.* 


BY    ALFRED    WATKINS. 


The  beginner  soon  discovers  that  his 
success  largely  depends  on  the  time  the  sen- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Amateur 
Photographic  Society,  and  reprinted  from  the  Photo- 
graphic Record. 


sitive  plate  is  exposed  in  the  camera,  or,  in 
other  words,  how  long  the  lens  is  uncovered. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  wise- 
acres in  the  art  invariably  told  the  young 
hand   that   the   only  way  to  acquire  this 
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knowledge  was  by  experience — that  is,  by 
first  making  many  failures.  But  of  late 
years  the  problem  has  received  more  atten- 
tion, and  almost  complete  accuracy  can 
now  be  attained  by  following  certain  first 
principles.  In  exposing  a  plate,  it  is  shut 
up  in  a  camera,  and  illuminated  through 
an  opening  in  the  lens  by  light  reflected 
from  the  object  or  objects  being  photo- 
graphed. We  have  here  four  influences 
which  are  subject  to  variation,  and  a  vari- 
ation in  any  one  affects  the  length  of  ex- 
posure required.  They  are  :  Plate,  opening 
of  lens,  subject,  light;  and  in  any  plan 
of  estimating  exposure  these  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  reason  why  such  a  thing  as 
correct  exposure  is  necessary  lies  in  the 
limitations  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and  it  is 
well  to  examine  in  a  plain,  non-technical 
way  what  these  limitations  are.  If  a  plate 
is  exposed  in  different  parts  to  increas- 
ing amounts  of  light  and  then  developed, 
we  get,  of  course,  varying  densities,  as 
shown  on  the  screen.  Now,  with  every 
particular  plate  there  is  a  minimum  amount 
of  light,  below  which  amount  no  impres- 
sion is  made  on  the  plate  at  all,  this  mini- 
mum being  marked  by  a  cross  on  the 
slide.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there 
is  always  a  maximum  amount  of  light,  be- 
yond which  amount  any  increased  exposure 
does  not  give  a  corresponding  increase  of 
density  on  the  plate.  Now, 'the 'object  of 
exposing  a  plate  is  that  all  the  varying 
amounts  of  light  in  the  subject  shall  be 
represented  by  varying  densities  in  the 
negative,  and  for  a  plate  to  be  correctly 
exposed  the  highest  light  must  not  make  a 
greater  impression  on  the  plate  than  that 
marked  by  a  cross  on  the  screen  ;  for  if  the 
exposure  be  above  this,  both  high  lights 
and  some  of  the  lighter  tones  wull  be  rep- 
resented by  equal  densities  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  the  familiar  gray  appearance  of 
overexposure  will  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exposure  must  be  sufficiently 
long  for  the  darker  details  of  the  subject  to 
make  some  impression  on  the  plate,  or  the 
familiar  *  *  clear  glass  in  shadow  ' '  of  under- 
exposure will  result.  The  real  quality  of 
the  plate  depends  upon  the  distance  be- 
tween these  crosses.  If  the  distance  is 
great,  we  have  a  plate  with  plenty  of  back- 
bone or  latitude,  and  a  considerable  varia- 
tion can  be  made  in  the  camera  exposure 


without  the  high  lights  or  shadow  detail 
getting  respectively  either  above  or  below 
the  crosses.  In  a  poor  quality  plate — and 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  quality  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  speed — the  crosses 
are  nearer  together,  and  very  little  varia- 
tion can  be  made  in  the  camera  exposure 
without  getting  over  or  under  exposure. 

Now,  the  sole  object  of  correct  exposure 
is  to  get  the  varying  amounts  of  light  re- 
'  fleeted  from  the  subject  represented  on  the 
plate  by  densities  between  the  crosses, 
and  various  plans  have  been  devised  for 
estimating  the  value  of  the  four  varying 
influences  of  plate  diaphragm,  subject,  and 
light,  and  from  these  estimates  deducing 
the  exposure  to  give.  The  ever- varying 
light  was  the  influence  which  first  attracted 
attention,  and  Vogel,  about  1873,  drew 
up  a  table  of  rough  estimates  of  the  value 
of  light  at  different  hours  of  the  day  and 
at  different  seasons.  The  slide  gives  a 
condensed  idea  of  this  table,  which  was 
followed  in  principle  by  Scott,  Hurter, 
Driffiel,  and  others.  It  suffers  from  the 
grave  disadvantage  that  any  variation  from 
the  average  light  caused  by  dull  weather, 
clouds,  or  clear  atmosphere  has  to  be  allowed 
for  by  personal  judgment.  In  1887  Bur- 
ton published  a  rough  estimate  of  exposures 
for  different  subjects  in  bright  and  dull 
lights.  Burton  expressly  stated  that  this 
table  was  a  rough  guide  only,  and  as  an 
accurate  classification  of  subject  it  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  really  includes  the 
lighting  also.  Thus  a  stone  font  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  church  would  be  classified  as  100 
to  800,  whereas  if  the  same  font  were  in  the 
churchyard  it  could  only  be  classified  as 
*  *  landscape  and  foreground  "  as  2 .  The 
Vogel  (or  Scott)  light  tables  were  soon 
combined  with  Burton's  light  tables,  and 
with  the  necessary  table  of  variation  for 
different  sizes  of  diaphragms,  and  on 
these  combined  tables  all  the  existing  ex- 
posure tables  are  based,  as  well  as  all  those 
slide  calculators  in  which  no  light  test  is 
made.  Now,  in  all  these  calculators  and 
tables  the  variation  of  the  light  from  the 
average  and  also  the  lighting  of  the  subject 
have  to  be  estimated,  and  the  human  eye  is 
notoriously  ill  adapted  for  estimating  the 
actinic  value  of  the  light.  For  a  good 
many  years  actinometers  have  been  used  by 
a  few  advanced  photographers.     In  these 
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instruments  the  relative  value  of  the  light 
is  given  by  the  time  a  strip  of  sensitive 
paper  takes  to  darken  to  a  standard  tint, 
and  other  things  being  equal,  the  exposure 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  this  actin- 
ometer  time.  Since  Abney  adopted  bro- 
mide paper  instead  of  chloride  paper  for 
actinometers,  their  readings  have  been 
found  to  be  reliable,  even  when  comparing 
the  dim  light  of  an  interior  with  the  bright 
sunshine  outside,  and  the  efficiency  is  still 
greater  since  the  steadfast  paper  (which 
never  assumes  a  red  tint  in  damp  weather) 
was  introduced.  Although  before  the  year 
1890 — the  year  I  invented  my  exposure 
meter — several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
utilize  the  reading  of  an  actinometer  with 
the  aid  of  slide  rules  to  estimate  the  ex- 
posure, the  mistake  had  been  made,  as  in 
Ackland*s  card  calculator,  of  using  Bur- 
ton's subject  classification  ;  and,  although 
the  out -door  light  was  tested  by  actinom- 
eter, any  variation  for  woods,  interiors, 
etc.,  became  a  matter  of  estimation.  In 
my  system,  introduced  for  the  first  time  in 
1890,  and  now  followed  by  thousands 
using  my  exposure  meter  and  one  other  in- 
strument imitating  mine,  I  test  with  the 
actinometer  the  light  actually  falling  on  the 
subject,  and  this  being  done,  the  lighting 
need  not  be  considered  in  classifying  the 
subject.  My  system,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tially different  from  the  older  plan,  and 
does  not  use  the  same  tables. 

Of  xh&four  factors  named  on  the  screen, 
the  first  three — light,  plate,  and  diaphragm 
— need  only  to  be  considered  in  most 
cases.  It  is  only  when  the  reflecting  ca- 
pacity of  the  subject  varies  largely  from 
the  average  that  subject  need  be  consid- 
ered. As  regards  the  classification  of 
speed  of  plate,  this  is  not  the  time  to  enter 
into  the  vexed  question  of  plate  speeds. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  plates  even  of  one 
brand  vary  in  speed  from  time  to  time  ; 
that  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  system  of 
speed-testing  is  practically  the  only  precise 
plan  in  use,and  that,although  several  makers 
mark  all  their  boxes  with  H.  and  D.  speed 
numbers,  the  different  makers'  numbers 
have  different  values,  owing  to  want  of 
uniformity  in  standard  light  and  developer. 
For  some  years  I  have  repeatedly  tested 
all  the  plates  on  the  market,  and  publish  a 
speed  card,  giving  the  relative  speeds  for 


my  meter.  This  is  kept  in  type,  and 
new  editions  printed  frequently.  As  re- 
gards the  influence  of  diaphragm,  the  camera 
can  be  regarded  as  a  room  lighted  by  a 
window  (the  opening  of  the  lens),  the 
plate  being  on  the  opposite  wall  to  the 
window.  In  a  room  8  feet  long,  lighted 
by  a  window  i  foot  square,  the  opposite 
wall  would  receive  just  the  same  illumina- 
tion as  in  a  room  8  yards  long  lighted  by 
a  window  i  yard  square.  Therefore,  when 
an  optician  marks  his  stop//8  it  has  a  defi- 
nite value,  whatever  the  focus  or  kind  of 
lens.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  use  of  an 
actinometer  in  estimating  light  variation 
caused  by  the  interference  of  surrounding 
objects.  (A  number  of  slides  were  shown, 
illustrating  this  point  and  showing  how  the 
actinometer  held  so  as  to  test  the  light 
actually  falling  on  the  subject  made  allow- 
ance for  various  obstructions  shutting  out 
the  illuminating  sky. )  I  wish  to  note  that 
in  my  exposure  system  I  make  no  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  subject  caused  by  these 
changes  of  lighting.  In  the  exposure-table 
plan,  a  variation  of  at  least  i  to  100  would 
be  required  for  the  subjects  illustrated, 
ranging  from  landscape  to  interior.  In  my 
system  I  value  all  subjects  of  average  color, 
whether  they  are  landscapes,  buildings, 
portraits,  or  interiors,  at  100,  and  it  is  only 
when  there  is  exceptional  variation  in  re- 
flecting capacity  of  subject,  as  snow  scenes, 
sky,  sea,  or  white  objects,  that  variation 
need  be  made  on  account  of  subject. 
(Slides  illustrating  the  different  subjects  for 
which  a  variation  in  subject  value  is  re- 
quired were  thrown  on  the  screen. )  Where 
the  camera  has  to  be  racked  out  for  copy- 
ing near  objects  or  for  enlarging,  a  fifth 
factor,  which  I  term/,  has  to  be  considered, 
and  here  the  extra/ scale  in  the  standard 
meter  becomes  useful.  In  the  simpler  pat- 
tern meters  even  the  subject  scale  is  omitted, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  the  subject  value  is 
100,  as  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  In 
the  tenth  case  a  variation  from  indicated 
exposure  can  easily  be  made. 

CALCULATING    WITH    SLIDE    RULES. 

Now  let  us  see  the  principle  by  which 
the  variation  for  plate,  diaphragm,  and 
light  can  be  calculated  in  practice.  These 
three  factors,  with  the  final  one  of  ex- 
posure, are  the  smallest  number  which  can 
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be  considered  in  any  exposure  meter.  The 
means  of  calculating  is  always  based  on  the 
ordinary  slide  rule,  and  countless  variations 
can  be  made  on  this.  (A  lever  slide  illus- 
trating the  calculation  was  shown.)  It  is 
easy  to  devise  a  bogus  simplicity  by  reducing 
the  number  of  the  scales,  but  the  trouble 
in  using  a  meter  is  in  hunting  out  the  four 
values,  and  I  have  always  thought  that  it 
is  really  most  simple  to  provide  a  separate 
scale  to  each  factor.  The  meter  can  then 
be  set  for  the  two  factors,  plate  and  dia- 
phragm, which  may  not  require  alteration 
that  day,  and  only  the  figures  for  light 
and  exposure  have  to  be  sought  for.  Where 
two  scales  only  are  provided,  all  four  values 
must  be  hunted  out  each  time.  In  the  dial 
meter — (an  illustration  of  working  this 
was  thrown  on  the  screen) — only  the  fig- 
ures actually  wanted  appear  in  sight,  and 
the  meter  remains  set  for  plate  and  dia- 
phragm. The  eye  is  therefore  not  con- 
fused with  a  large  number  of  figures. 

RELATIVE   STANDARDS   OF   SPEED.' 

As  at  different  times  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  British  Journal  Almanac^ 
giving  the  supposed  relations,  between  the 
speed  values  in  my  meter  and  those  in  the 
Wynne  meter,  I  presume  that  the  compari- 
son has  some  interest.  I  throw  on  the 
screen  an  illustration  of  the  slide  rule  cal- 
culator which,  in  conjunction  with  a  sepa- 
rate actinometer,  was  the  first  exposure 
meter  issued  by  Mr.  Wynne.  It  came  out 
in  1893 — three  years  later  than  mine. 
Simple  numbers  are  used  to  express  the 
speed  of  plate ;  the  standard  of  speed  is 
identical  with  that  in  my  meter,  and  the 
result  of  a  calculation  with  the  same  figures 
is  the  same.  For  example,  my  standard 
for  a  plate  speed  /  was  that  with  //8  and 
two  seconds  in  actinometer  time  (best 
summer  light)  it  would  require  for  an 
average  subject  two  seconds'  exposure.  The 
Wynne  slide  rule,  which  is  an  application 
of  the  ordinary  carpenter's  slide  rule, 
gives  the  same  result,  the  central  row  of 
figures  serving  both  for  actinometer  sec- 
onds and  for  exposure  seconds.  This  iden- 
tity with  my  system  can  be  verified  by 
reference  to  the  illustration  of  the  slide 
rule  in  the  British  Journal  Almanac  of 
1894,  p.  820.  As  Mr.  Wynne  selected  the 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society 


as  a  medium  of  relating  how  he  worked 
out  the  plan  of  his  instrument,  I  feel  bound, 
also,  to  record  the  fact  that  in  a  letter  dated 
September  i,  1892,  Mr.  Wynne,  in  order- 
ing a  refill  for  my  meter,  mentions  his 
having  used  two  previous  refills,  and  winds 
up  :  '*  I  find  it  very  useful  and  reliable.'* 
In  the  subsequent  watch-shaped  exposure 
meter  issued  by  Mr.  Wynne  he  omitted 
the  third  row  of  figures,  and  without  mak- 
ing any  change  in  his  (or  rather  my) 
standard  of  calculation,  he  now  called  the 
speed  previously  called  /,  by  the  name  of 
the /value  opposite  it  on  the  scale,  namely, 
//8.  The  corresponding  values  of  Watkins' 
plate  speeds  and  Wynne's  plate  speeds  can, 
therefore,  always  be  found  opposite  each 
other  in  the  illustrations  in  the  almanac  I 
have  mentioned. 

INTERIOR    WORK. 

When  photographing  indoors  the  length 
of  exposure  has  long  been  a  difficult  prob- 
lem which  the  exposure  tables  scarcely  at- 
tempt to  solve.  The  judgment  of  the  eye, 
too,  is  apt  to  be  at  fault  in  dealing  with 
feeble  lights,  and  it  is  in  this  work  that 
old  and  experienced  photographers  have 
most  frankly  acknowledged  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  actinometer.  Practically,  how- 
ever, no  one  cares  to  spend  the  time 
in  testing  indoor  light  before  making  an 
exposure ;  and  it  was  my  introduction  of 
the  plan  of  using  such  a  stop  in  the  lens 
that  the  actinometer  and  camera  exposure 
should  be  equal,  which  brought  the  actin- 
ometer or  exposure  meter  into  use  in- 
doors. With  this  plan  the  actinometer  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  the  lens  uncapped  at  the  same 
time,  and  left  uncapped  until  the  paper 
darkens  to  tint.  A  quarter  tint  suitable 
for  this  plan  is  provided  with  all  meters 
and  the  new  actinometer.  With  Ilford 
ordinary  and  //2  2,  the  camera  exposure 
will  always  be  the  same  time  as  the  dark- 
ening to  quarter  tint. 

Using  rapid  plates  and  modern  anastig- 
mat  lenses,  we  sometimes  want  to  use  a 
larger  stop  than  that  proper  for  the  quarter 
tint.  The  first  visible  darkening  of  the 
sensitive  paper  is  equal  to  a  sixteenth  tint, 
and  with  rapid  plate  of  150  on  my  scale 
//2  2  can  be  used  and  the  camera  exposed 
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for  just  the  time  which  elapses  before  the 
paper  commences  to  darken. 

PINHOLE   WORK. 

Good  photographs  can  be  taken  without 
a  lens  by  means  of  a  pinhole  aperture,  and 
the  exposure  for  these  can  he  calculated  with 
exactness.  I  show  a  few  examples.  For 
every  distance  from  plate  to  pinhole  there 
is  a  sizehole  which  gives  the  best  definition. 
In  the  little  bpok  Exposure  Notes  I  give  a 
table  of  the  right  sized  sewing  needles  to 
make  these  holes  for  each  distance,  and 
also  the  diaphragm,  which  has  an  area  of 
sixty  times  the  pinhole. 

HAND   CAMERA   WORK. 

It  does  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  advisable 
to  calculate  exposures  for  snapshots,  but  I 
found,  working  in  Switzerland,  with  a 
shutter  adjustable  to  slow  speeds  and  a 
Stigmatic  lens  opening  to//6,  a  great  com- 
fort in    the  little  hand-camera  calculator 


screwed  to  my  camera,  telling  at  a  glance 
what  shutter  speed  to  use  with  a  particular 
stop,  or  vice  versd.  Here  is  a  scene  taken 
with  slow  shutter  in  the  dark  shadow  of 
pine  woods,  which  I  should  not  have  at- 
tempted if  the  actinometer  and  slide  rule 
had  not  told  me  it  was  feasible.  (Other 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  meter  among 
the  towns  and  glaciers  of  Switzerland  were 
shown,  both  snapshot  and  time  exposures 
being  developed  together  by  timing  only.) 
I  will  now  give  a  few  illustrations  of  three- 
color  work,  in  all  of  which  I  used  the 
actinometer  for  determining  the  exposure 
through  the  blue  screen.  In  concluding 
the  outline  (for  much  is  omitted)  of  sys- 
tematic exposure,  let  me  remark  that  I  deal 
only  with  the  tools  of  our  science,  and  not 
with  that  distinct  branch,  the  artistic  use 
of  tools.  A  man  may  use  over  or  under 
exposure  for  artistic  effect,  but  let  him  not 
despise  the  methods  providing  a  definite 
standard,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  follow 
or  not,  as  the  mood  seizes  him. 
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BY   A    NEWSPAPER    MAN. 


To  read  the  photographic  papers  one 
would  imagine  that  photographers  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  and  two  only. 
There  are  the  professional  portraitists  and 
the  amateurs.  Beyond  these  nothing.  In 
truth,  the  men  who  strictly  belong  to 
neither  of  these  classes  must  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands.  The  scientific 
workers — medical,  astronomical,  metallur- 
gical, etc. — are  numerous;  and  even 
more  numerous  must  be  the  commercial 
men  who  work  without  studios,  some  of 
them  in  specialist  work,  others  ready  to 
undertake  anything  which  will  turn  a  dol- 
lar. I  am  one  of  this  latter  class,  being 
at  the  call  of  a  well-known  newspaper; 
and  when  not  working  for  them  busy  on 
other  commissions. 

I  was  once  employed  in  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  railway  company  and  a  property 
owner.  It  was  one  of  those  squabbles 
which  an  arbitrator  should  have  settled 
on  the  spot ;  but  it  must  needs  be  argued 
before  a  judge  ten  miles  away  and  wit- 
nesses brought  up  on  each  side  to  swear  to 


size  and  general  appearance  of  buildings 
which  were  in  plain  view  of  anyone  who 
cared  to  go  and  see  them.  The  company 
had  employed  a  clever  photographer,  who 
had  been  at  work  on  the  premises  for  a 
couple  of  days.  The  lawyer  on  the  other 
side  knew  a  little  about  photography,  and 
he  sent  for  me.  My  cue  was  to  give  as 
imposing  an  appearance  as  possible.  Had 
I  owned  a  telephoto  lens  I  would  have  in- 
cluded a  view  from  a  mile  away  ;  as  it  was 
I  went  to  work  with  wide  or  narrow  angle 
lenses  as  seemed  best  for  each  individual 
view,  choosing  a  low  view-point,  so  that 
buildings  seemed  to  tower  above  others  in 
the  next  block,  and  indoors  being  careful 
that  no  chairs  or  other  furniture  came  too 
near  the  wide  angle,  especially  in  a  small 
room.  Then  I  made  a  few  views  of  brick 
and  clap-board  walls  with  a  three-foot 
measure  nailed  against  them,  and  called 
attention  in  a  marginal  note  to  the  number 
of  courses  in  the  whole  height  of  the  wall 
and  the  number  included  in  three  feet. 
The  work  proved  very  useful,  for  it  scared 
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the  other  side  so  that  they  didn't  produce 
their  photographs,  and  so  two  photogra- 
phers and  the  lawyers  profited  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  went  to  law. 

I  always  had  a  dislike  for  backgrounds 
which  are  blocked  out  with  paint.  Those 
hard  outlines  to  chimneys  or  to  cogwheels 
are  evils  to  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible ; 
but  it  is  not  always  possible.  I  once  had 
to  photograph  a  log  shanty  which  was 
deep  in  dark  hemlocks.  It  was  a  summer 
whim  of  a  few  gilded  youths,  and  they 
wanted  a  souvenir  of  their  building.  But 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  I  could  not  get  a 
picture  in  which  the  shanty  was  not  mixed 
up  with  hemlocks.  All  was  one  monotone 
in  the  real  thing,  and  the  photograph  was 
faithful  in  its  translation.  At  last  I  got  a 
wrinkle,  and  from  an  amateur.  On  a 
damp,  still  fall  day  1  built  a  semicircle  of 
twigs  and  damp  leaves — slightly  splashed 
with  petroleum — ^around  the  back  of  the 
shanty,  and  by  a  lot  of  trouble  got  this 
semicircle  on  fire.  The  chief  product 
was  a  dense  smoke,  which  made  a  unique 
** living*'  background.  I  photographed 
with  a  lens  of  full  aperture,  and  had  a 
friend  with  me  to  let  off  a  half  charge  of 
flash  powder  inside  the  shanty,  just  suffi- 
cient to  slightly  relieve  the  dead  blackness 
of  the  open  door  and  window.  Choosing 
a  damp  still  day  I  got  a  heavy  dense  smoke, 
and  a  smoke  which  rose  in  a  straight  cloud ; 
and  I  was  free  from  any  fear  of  starting  a 
fire  which  might  spread.  I  have  used  this 
same  wrinkle  twice  since  for  very  different 
subjects. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  a  pho- 
tograph exhibited  in  a  leading  showcase  in 
this  city.  In  it  President  McKinley,  seated 
in  a  comfortable  chair  in  a  garden,  was 
chatting  with  Vice  President  Hobart.  After 
Mr.  Hobart' s  death  the  picture  reappeared, 
but  now  Mr.  Roosevelt  occupied  the  second 
chair.  It  was  done  by  double  printing, 
very  apparent  when  the  photograph  was 
closely  examined.  This  is  an  old  dodge, 
and  I  once  used  it  successfully  to  make 
snapshots  of  a  Governor's  progress  as  he 
stumped  the  country  from  the  rear  car  of  a 
train.  All  my  "snapshotting  "  was  done 
in  one  spot,  and  without  seeing  either  the 
Governor  or  his  train.  I  had  lots  of  views  of 
crowds  and  several  of  crowds  around  a  rear 
car  orator.     It  was  easy  work  to  make  a 


10  x  12  inch  bromide  and  to  enlarge  a 
head  of  the  Governor  to  the  same  size  as 
the  head  of  the  orator.  In  two  of  the  pic- 
tures I  added  car  and  orator  complete,  and 
in  each  case  the  head  and  waving  arms  of 
the  Governor,  carefully  joined,  replaced 
those  of  the  other  orator.  The  pictures 
appeared  double  column  width,  made 
through  a  very  coarse  lined  screen,  and 
no  one  could  detect  any  fraud.  Nor  was 
there  any  vital  one,  for  the  average  pic- 
tures in  penny  newspapers  are  merely 
looked  at  and  forgotten,  and  a  faked  pho- 
tograph is  as  truthful  as  a  * '  sketch  on 
the  spot,"  whether  the  latter  appears  in 
a  one  cent  yellow  or  a  twenty-five  cent 
monthly. 

I  find  it  very  useful  to  either  try,  or 
make  a  note  of,  every  wrinkle  which  may 
at  any  time  be  useful.  If  I  merely  read  a 
thing  I  forget  it ;  but  once  I  have  done  it, 
it  is  fixed  in  my  mind.  If  I  run  up  against 
a  failure  I  smoke  a  few  pipes  over  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  week  I  see  a  way  round 
the  difficulty,  and  then  think  what  a  fool  I 
was  not  to  see  it  at  the  time.  In  very 
much  newspaper  work  I  find  it  possible  to 
scoop  by  using  an  old  photograph.  The 
start  of  last  year's  boat  race — from  a  bridge 
fifty  yards  away — is  just  as  truthful  for  this 
year  as  a  picture  taken  to-day,  and  as  soon 
as  we  know  that  the  day  is  fair  and  the 
race  practically  certain  the  editof  is  as  glad 
to  have  the  print  as  I  am  to  let  him  have 
it.  The  successful  newspaper  free  lance 
will  by  using  his  brains  do  more  business 
than  by  tying  himself  to  one  paper.  One 
of  the  old-established  New  York  dailies 
offered  me  a  place.  Twenty- two  dollars 
a  week  and  find  my  own  cameras  ! 


For  bromide  prints  treated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  increased  permanence  with 
a  wide  range  of  tones  (from  red  to  dark 
brown)  is  claimed.  One  ounce  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
water  with  half  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  bath  is  used  to  bleach  the  pic- 
ture to  a  creamy  color.  After  well  wash- 
ing the  print  is  redeveloped  in  a  solution 
of  one  ounce  of  sodium  sulphantimoniate 
in  thirty  ounces  of  water.  It  is  toned  with 
ammonium  sulphide,  one  ounce  in  twenty 
of  water.  Finally,  the  print  is  washed 
and  treated  with  an  alum  bath. 
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BY   CHAPMAN   JONES,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


It  must  be  obvious,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  that  the  principle  of 
working  by  measure  is  extending  in  photo- 
graphic practice.  And  not  only  in  scien- 
tific work  and  investigations  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  photography,  but  in  the  com- 
mon everyday  practice  of  the  photographer 
who  cares  nothing  for  methods,  except  that 
they  shall  lead  him  to  the  end  he  desires 
with  the  least  chance  of  failure  or  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  time.  This  is  the 
natural  move  forward  and  not  a  passing 
fashion,  and  it  behoves  those  who  have 
not  considered  the  matter  to  give  it  their 
attention  if  they  would  not  be  left  behind. 
He  who  works  with  most  certainty  must, 
other  things  being  equal,  work  most  eco- 
nomically. 

There  are  many  who  pretend  to  dislike 
working  by  measure,  and  their  dislike  is  as 
real  to  them  as  the  abhorrence  of  unpleasant 
medicine,  or  a  dental  operation,  is  to  a 
child.  The  adult  takes  the  medicine  and 
goes  to  the  dentist  of  his  own  free  will, 
because  of  the  subsequent  benefit.  The 
idea  that  working  by  measure  makes  the 
artist  into  a  mere  artisan  seems  to  me  ab- 
surd. I  once  had  two  small  oval  frames 
made,  and  each  was  to  have  a  little  orna- 
ment at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom. 
The  ornaments  were  obviously  not  sym- 
metrically fixed,  and  when  I  objected  the 
maker  said  that  they  were  "thrown  on*' 
(I  believe  that  was  his  expression)  by  eye 
and  not  by  measure.  I  once  employed  a 
mount  cutter  who  cut  his  mounts  lopsided, 
and  he  made  a  similar  excuse.  T  cannot 
consider  that  this,  which  appeared  to  me 
simple  carelessness,  showed  that  the  work- 
men were  getting  above  the  position  of  the 
artisan  toward  that  of  the  artist.  I  suppose 
that  the  painter  artist  does  not  compromise 
his  character  nor  degrade  his  art  when  he 
uses  a  rule  for  drawing  straight  lines  with, 
such  as  the  outlines  of  steps  and  similar 
architectural  features.  While  the  student 
is  often  debarred  the  use  of  facilities,  to 
oblige  him  to  practice  various  methods,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  workman  (that  is  he  who 
works  for  the  sake  of  the  work  and  not 


merely  to  increase  his  dexterity)  to  make 
the  most  of  all  available  advantages. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  push  any 
principle,  however  good,  too  far,  and  so 
bring  it  into  contempt.  Probably  most  of 
us  would  be  inclined  to  sneer  at  a  painter 
who,  after  ruling  his  straight  architectural 
lines,  proceeded  with  mathematical  instru- 
ments to*  draw  the  outlines  of  the  heads  of 
the  figures  he  had  to  represent.  I  must 
confess  that  to  develop  in  a  dark  box  for  a 
fixed  time,  though  some  seem  to  do  so  with 
success,  is  not  a  method  of  work  that,  up 
to  now,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best,  except, 
indeed,  perhaps,  when  making  several 
negatives  of  the  same  subject.  But  to  have 
some  measure  of  the  light  available  is  a 
necessity  that  has  been  realized  from  the 
earliest  of  photographic  days.  The  first 
practical  method  of  light  measuring  was, 
so  to  speak,  a  full  rehearsal  of  the  photo- 
graphic operation.  With  many  this  still 
remains  the  only  test — but  lazy  people 
always  have  taken  the  most  pains,  and 
generally  paid  most  expensively  for  their 
experience.  It  is  obviously  cheaper  and 
quicker  to  test  the  light  with  one  of  the 
actinometers  that  are  now  made  in  such 
variety,  than  to  expose  and  develop  a  plate 
on  the  subject. 

The  reasons  why  actinometers  were  not 
used  extensively  sooner  than  they  were, 
appear  to  me  to  be  two.  At  first,  there 
were  none  suitable,  and  photographers 
found  themselves  able,  by  considerable 
practice,  to  estimate  the  light  with  a  gen- 
erally useful  approach  to  accuracy  by  taking 
into  account  the  time  of  year,  the  time  of 
day,  and  the  appearance  of  the  weather, 
and  so  this  method  of  working  became 
usual.  The  early  practical  actinometers, 
such  as  the  **  Woodbury  photometer,'*  and 
the  similar  instrument  introduced  later  by 
Messrs.  Green  and  Fuidge,  never  caught 
on,  probably  because  suitable  sensitive 
paper  was  not  provided  for  them.  Messrs. 
Hurter  and  Driffield,  in  the  introduction 
of  their  actinograph,  accepted  the  pre- 
vailing custom,  and  gave  an  apparatus 
that   indicates   the   light  there  ought    to 
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be,  leaving  the  photographer  to  guess 
what  proportion  of  that  light  there  really 
is.  The  popular  actinometers  and  ex- 
posure meters  of  the  present  day  meas- 
ure the  actual  available  light,  and  that 
is  their  strong  point.  Moreover,  they  are 
convenient,  and  sensitive  paper  that  will 
keep  in  good  condition  for  more  than  a 
year  is  provided  for  them. 

I  find  it  practically  much  more  advan- 
tageous for  all  sorts  of  indoor  work  to  ex- 
press and  calculate  exposures  in  tints  with- 
out regard  to  time.  In  copying,  for  ex- 
ample, the  actinometer  is  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  copy,  and  the  time  equal  to 
one  tint  is  determined,  and  the  exposure 
given  for  the  necessary  part  or  multiple  of 
this.  I  find  it  much  more  satisfactory  to 
provide  students  with  Watkins*  *  *  indoor 
meters,'*  and  instruct  them  to  give,  say, 
one  tint  with  an  aperture  of//ii  an  ex- 
posure that  remains  invariable  with  the 
same  subject  and  the  same  plate,  than  to 
suggest  the  actual  time  of  exposure.  The 
period  corresponding  to  the  standard  tint 
varies  very  much  more  than  many  who 
work  in  the  old-fashioned  way  would  readily 
believe,  even  when  there  is  but  little  obvi- 
ous reason  for  variation ;  but  by  working 
with  a  suitable  actinometer,  with  a  plate 
and  subject  previously  manipulated  with 
success,  one  has  no  errors  of  exposure. 
With  a  new  subject,  or  an  unknown  plate, 
over  or  under  exposure  can  be  easily  cor- 
rected, while  if  the  exposure  is  determined 
by  its  duration  only,  it  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  the  possible  to  give  double  the 
time  to  cure  underexposure,  and  to  have  a 
still  worse  underexposure  than  before.  I 
know  by  experience  that  it  is  generally  use- 
less and  often  misleading  as  a  guide  for 
future  work  to  record  the  time  of  an  ex- 
posure when  working  by  daylight,  unless, 
indeed,  one  works  only  in  fair  weather, 
and  is  exceptionally  lucky.  But  an  expo- 
sure recorded  in  tints,  I  have  always  found 
a  safe  guide,  though  the  duration  of  the 
same  exposure  at  different  times  may  vary 
as  much  as  i  to  8,  or  even  more. 

When  working  with  photographic  plates, 
such  as  negatives,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
get  some  knowledge  as  to  the  proportional 
opacity  of  different  plates,  or  of  different 
parts  of  the  same  plate.  Watkins'  day- 
light  enlarging  test   box,    and   Dawson's 


density  measurer,  both  recently  introduced, 
are  provided  to  supply  a  want  that  has  long 
existed.  The  more  elaborate,  more  costly, 
and  more  exact  instruments  of  the  scien- 
tific investigator  are  not  at  all  suitable  for 
the  use  of  practical  photographers  in  their 
work.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  from 
the  descriptions,  both  Watkins'  and  Daw- 
son's instruments  measure  or  estimate  the 
average  opacity  of  a  considerable  area  of 
the  plate,  and,  used  with  discretion,  doubt- 
less such  a  method  will  yield  useful  results. 
I  should  generally  prefer  to  compare  the 
opacities  of  small  areas,  such  as  the  most 
opaque  parts  through  which  it  is  desired 
to  produce  an  effect  in  the  printing  pro- 
cess. 

The  two  parts  to  be  compared  can  be 
conveniently  isolated  (and  this  is  necessary) 
by  two  pieces  of  black  opaque  paper  with 
a  hole  in  each,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  convenient  to  employ  as  a 
standard  a  series  of  tints  that  bear  a  known 
proportion  to  each  other,  as,  for  example, 
the  series  used  in  the  **  plate  tester  "  sup- 
plied by  Messrs,  Sanger  Shepherd  &  Co., 
in  which  any  tint  requires  twice  the  ex- 
posure to  produce  the  same  effect  through 
it  as  the  next  but  one  number  below  it.  A 
scale  to  serve  the  same  purpose  can  be 
made  with  tracing  paper,  or  the  so-called 
mineral  paper,  a  thin,  transparent  paper 
of  even  texture,  superposing  layers  of  the 
paper  to  form  squares  in  which  the  number 
of  thicknesses  is  arranged  in  arithmetical 
progression.  To  get  the  exposure  value,  or 
opacity,  of  the  various  patches  of  such  a 
screen,  two  similar  plates  are  exposed  be- 
hind it  to  a  uniform  light  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, for  times  varying,  for  example,  as 
one  to  four.  The  two  plates  are  developed 
and  fixed  together,  and  the  densities  of  the 
squares  in  the  plates  matched  as  nearly  as 
possible,  using  the  two  pieces  of  perforated 
black  paper,  as  before  described.  If  ex- 
posures have  been  proportioned  as  one  to 
four,  and  the  first  square  on  the  one  plate 
matches  the  third  on  the  other,  the  second 
the  fourth,  and  so  on,  then  the  opacity  of 
each  square  on  the  screen  is  double  that 
of  the  next  thinner  square.  Whatever  the 
proportion  is,  it  is  easily  determined  in  this 
way,  and  the  value  of  the  scale  when  de- 
termined, gives  at  once  by  direct  compari- 
son the  proportional  opacities  of  the  com- 
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pared  parts  of  any  photographic  plates,  or 
the  exposures  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  effect  through  them.  When  meas- 
uring opacities  by  an  optical  method  for 
use  photographically,  the  deposits  and  the 
material  used  for  making  screens  should  be 


free  from  color;  that  is,  they  should  be 
what  would  be  ordinarily  called  white, 
gray,  or  black,  otherwise  the  optical  and 
the  photographic  effects  will  probably  not 
be  proportional. — The  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher {^London), 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


The  Mita  Light,  The  following  par- 
ticulars of  this  new  incandescent  lamp  will 
interest  those  who  do  enlarging  and  lan- 
tern work.  Benzine,  ligroine,  or  gasoline 
may  be  used  as  the  illuminant,  but  ben- 
zine seems  to  be  preferable.  It  is  said  to 
give  a  light  of  300  to  400  candle  power. 
A  horizontal  tube,  with  the  burner  at  one 
end  and  the  benzine  holder  at  the  other,  is 
attached  to  a  vertical  rod  fixed  on  a  stand, 
so  that  the  height  of  the  light  may  be 
regulated  as  desired.  Air  is  pumped  into 
the  benzine  holder  by  means  of  an  India- 
rubber  ball,  and  the  benzine  thus  burns 
under  pressure.  A  small  tray  near  the 
burner  is  filled  with  spirit  to  heat  the 
benzine  at  starting,  and  the  lamp  will  then 
give  a  steady  light  for  some  time  without 
attention  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Ordi- 
nary coal  gas  and  oxygen  give  a  light  equal 
to  about  150  to  250  candles.  The  new 
light  is,  therefore,  about  twice  as  powerful. 

Balloon  Photography,  It  is  proposed  to 
photograph  the  city  of  St.  Louis  from  a 
balloon  at  an  elevation  of  about  2600  feet. 
The  plate  to  be  used  will  measure  56x96 
inches,  will  weigh  180  pounds,  and  cost 
$200,  according  to  the  newspaper  report. 
The  photograph  will  be  the  work  of  George 
J.  Lawrence,  an  expert  flashlight  photog- 
rapher of  Chicago,  who  has  already  had 
considerable  experience  in  balloon  photog- 
raphy. 

Lecturing  on  this  subject  recently  before 
the  British  Aeronautical  Society,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Bacon  said  that  the  most  successful 
photographs  from  balloons  were  those  taken 
at  an  elevation  of  between  250  feet  and  3000 
or  4000  feet.  Instantaneous  exposures,  she 
pointed  out,  alone  were  possible.  Generally 
speaking,  to  take  photographs  of  the  earth 
from  a  less  elevation  than  250  feet  was  im- 
possible, since,  if  the  exposures  were  made 


so  short  as  to  render  the  effects  of  motion 
negligible  on  the  plate,  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient light  to  give  a  good  negative.  Above 
a  height  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  again, 
it  ceased  'to  be  worth  while  to  use  the 
camera,  since  the  particles  of  water  and 
dust  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  spoiled 
the  sharpness  and  definition  of  the  pictures. 
In  the  equipment,  lightness  and  portability 
were  important,  and  films  were  preferable 
to  plates,  for  the  probability  of  damage 
from  a  rough  descent  had  always  to  be  re- 
membered. This  fact  was  brought  home 
to  Miss  Bacon  herself  recently,  when  she 
broke  her  arm  in  a  descent  with  her  father, 
after  spending  all  night  in  the  balloon. 

Solutions  of  Mercuric  Chloride,  After 
experimenting  two  years.  Professor  Green- 
ish and  Mr.  Upsher  Smith  recently  read  an 
interesting  paper  before  the  British  Phar- 
maceutical Society  on  the  keeping  of  mer- 
curic chloride  solutions.  Their  experiments 
included  keeping  the  liquid  in  the  dark,  and 
in  white,  blue,  "  actinic  green,*'  and  amber 
colored  bottles.  Three  solvents  were  used 
— ^boiled  distilled  water,  ordinary  distilled 
water,  and  tap  water.  Solutions  in  both 
varieties  of  distilled  water  kept  almost 
equally  well  in  all  conditions  of  light  and 
whatever  bottles  were  used,  but  with  a 
slight  advantage  in  favor  of  amber  glass, 
this  advantage  being  specially  shown  under 
exposure  to  strong  light.  With  tap  water, 
however,  a  deposit  occurred,  except  when 
amber  bottles  were  employed  or  the  solution 
was  preserved  in  a  dark  place.  The  deposit 
was  found  to  consist  in  the  main  of  mercurous 
chloride.  It  was  first  thought  that  a  trace  of 
organic  matter  might  be  responsible  for  this, 
but  it  was  found  not  to  be  the  case,  and 
tests  were  next  performed  with  an  amount 
of  magnesium  carbonate  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  calcium  carbonate  which  might 
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be  present.  The  deposit  was  formed  on 
keeping.  Experiments  were  conducted 
with  English,  French,  and  German  white 
glass  bottles,  and  in  all  cases  a  very  slight 
deposit,  consisting  of  mercurous  chloride, 
due  to  the  alkalinity  (carbonate)  of  the 
glass,  was  formed,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  affect  the  solution  materially. 
It  was  noticed  that  with  tap  water,  in 
addition  to  the  mercurous  chloride,  a  num- 
ber of  small  ruby  prismatic  crystals  ap- 
peared. These  at  first  floated  on  the 
surface,  but  afterward  sank  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  grew,  some  of  them  in  time 
becoming,  perhaps,  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long.  These  crystals  were  found  to  be  a 
compound  of  mercuric  chloride  and  mer- 
curic oxide. 

This  digest  is  taken  from  Photography  of 
March  20th. 

Putnam  cr*  Valentiney  photographers, 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  secured  a  good 
deal  of  profitable  advertising  from  a  large 
photograph  of  the  town  of  Redlands,  Cal., 
recently  exhibited  in  local  art  stores.  Ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  the  photograph  is 
two  and  one-half  feet  high  and  five  feet 
long,  and  was  enlarged  from  an  8x  10  inch 
plate.  It  includes  the  wonderful  panorama 
of  valley  and  mountain  as  seen  from  Cafton 
Crest  Park,  the  home  of  A.  K.  Smiley, 
with  the  city  of  Redlands  and  its  orange 
groves  stretching  away  to  the  snow-clad 
mountains,  showing  Mount  San  Bernardino 
covered  almost  to  its  foot  with  the  white 
mantle.  The  Burridge  mansion,  one  of  the 
most  pretentious  residences  of  the  mission 
style  in  the  valley,  shoA^'s  prominently  in 
the  picture.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
photograph  is  the  fact  that  the  snow  can 
be  seen  being  swirled  off  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  twenty  miles  away,  by  the  gale 
which  was  raging  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  at  the  time. 

Making  Duplicate  Negatives,  It  is  often 
necessary  to  make  a  duplicate  of  a  negative, 
either  as  a  precaution  in  case  of  the  loss  of 
the  original  from  breakage  or  stains,  or  as 
an  assistance  in  getting  a  large  number  of 
prints  printed  in  a  short  time.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  have  a  duplicate,  or  a  trans- 
parency from  which  to  print  a  duplicate,  of 
any  valuable  negative.     The  procedure  is 


very  simple,  only  the  usual  appliances  are 
required  and  any  ordinary  developer,  the 
method  being  much  the  same  as  in  making 
lantern  slides. 

Put  the  negative  into  a  printing -frame, 
and,  in  the  dark-room  of  course,  lay  an 
ordinary  dry  plate  upon  it,  film  downward. 
Close  the  back  of  the  frame,  taking  care 
that  the  pressure  of  the  springs  is  not  great 
enough  to  break  the  glass.  The  springs 
may  with  advantage  be  eased  a  little  by 
slackening  their  screws.  Now  expose  to 
the  light  of  a  candle  at  a  distance  of  one 
foot  for  ten  seconds,  assuming  that  the 
negative  is  of  good  printing  density ;  if 
the  negative  is  thin,  put  it  further  from  the 
light;  if  dense,  increase  the  exposure,  or 
the  printing  frame  may  be  put  as  near  as 
nine  inches  to  the  candle ;  but  you  must 
judge  by  the  time  it  takes  to  print  on 
paper  in  the  usual  way. 

Now  take  the  exposed  plate  out  of  the 
frame  and  develop  it  with  the  ordinary 
hydroquinone  or  pyro-soda  developer ; 
only  develop  it  to  a  somewhat  greater 
density  than  would  make  a  good  lantern 
slide,  since  it  is  required  as  an  instrument 
for  making  another  negative,  and  is  not  to 
be  looked  at  as  a  positive  for  its  own  sake. 

When  the  positive  is  fixed,  washed,  and 
dried,  place  it  in  the  printing- frame  in  its 
turn,  with  another  dry  plate  of  the  same 
kind.  Expose  in  a  similar  way,  and  on 
development  you  will  have  a  second  nega- 
tive just  like  the  original,  or  an  improve- 
ment thereon,  perhaps,  since  defects,  in  the 
original,  such  as  opaque  spots,  fog  from 
development,  etc.,  can  often  be  avoided  in 
the  duplicate. 

Any  number  of  duplicate  negatives  can 
be  printed  from  the  one  positive,  and  by 
means  of  an  enlarging  apparatus  enlarged 
negatives  may  also  be  made  from  it. — 
E.  H.  B. 

The  simplest  forjH  of  splash  preventer 
consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  rather  smaller 
than  the  nozzle  of  the  water-tap  and  long- 
enough  to  allow  one  end  to  enter  the  tap 
about  half  an  inch  when  the  lower  one 
rests  on  the  washing  dish.  When  this  is 
placed  in  position,  with  the  lower  end 
near  one  corner  of  the  dish,  and  the  water 
is  turned  on,  a  steady  stream  perfectly 
free  from  splashing  will  be  secured. 
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ANOTHER  USE  FOR  THE  SWING-BACK. 

BY   WALTER    BURKE,    F.R.P.S. 


THE  RAW  MATERIAL. 
Illustrating  "Another  Use   for  the  Swing-back/'  by  Walter   Burke,  F.R.P.S. 

at  /77-7- 


Made  with  a  zo-inch  lens 


The  magnificent  defining  qualities,  in 
one  plane,  of  the  modern  flat-field  lenses  is 
sometimes  at  first  sight  not  altogether  a 
convenience.  Take,  for  instance,  a  ten- 
inch  anastigmat  working  at  //y.  It  will 
cover  a  lo  X  8  plate  sharp  to  the  edges  at 
full  aperture,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  generally 
used  by  myself,  one  of  the  set  **D"  of 
the  Ross- Zeiss  convertible  anastigmats, 
will,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  in  the 
United  States  similar  lenses  which  will  do 
the  same. 

Supposing  it  is  necessary  to  photograph 
a  row  of  men,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
military  work,  from  one  end,  and  endeavor 
to  get,  as  far  as  is  possible,  recognizable 
portraits  of  them.  It  is  not  easy.  If  you 
focus  on  the  first  two  or  three  and  then 
stop  the  lens  down  to  get  the  required 
sharpness  in  the  more  distant  figures,  an 
exposure  sufficient  to  show  the  features 
in  the  sunburnt  faces,  half -hidden  by  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  brims  of  the  hats, 
would  be  so  great  that  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  movement  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  men,  more  particularly  as  such  subjects 
are  generally  taJcen  while  the  roll  is  being 
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called,  inspection,  etc.,  or  some  other 
ceremony.  I  am  speaking  of  press-work, 
not  groups  specially  arranged  for  the  pho- 
tographer. It  is  not  always  convenient  to 
get  the  men  grouped  as  you  would  wish, 
but  results  must  be  attained.  The  trouble 
is  easily  got  over  by  the  use  of  the  side- 
swing  to  bring  the  distant  figures  into 
focus.  No  stopping  down  is  necessary, 
and  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to  get  abso- 
lute sharpness  in  every  figure,  and  a  quick 
shutter  exposure  will  give  a  fully-exposed 
plate  into  the  bargain. 

In  taking  groups  of  the  ordinary  type, 
such  as  football  teams,  where  equal  promi- 
nence must  be  given  to  every  face  and  none 
be  sacrificed  to  so-called  art  principles,  the 
vertical  swing  comes  into  use,  and  it  is 
then  possible  to  work  at  a  much  larger 
aperture  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
which  is  something  worth  working  for. 
The  group  I  send  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty, 
but  illustrates  the  idea.  It  was  made  at 
y/7,  and  the  swing-back  utilized.  *'A 
Military  Camp ' '  was  taken  under  like  con- 
ditions. In  landscape  work,  instantaneous 
exposures,   more   particularly   those   done 
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with  the  focal  plane  or  other  fast  shutters 
on  the  larger-sized  plates,  big  crowds  of 
people,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  sub- 
jects which  will  occur  to  the  wide-awake 
photographer,  the  same  principle  applies. 
In  practice  it  will  be  found  to  wonderfully 


facilitate  focusing,  and  will  produce  vastly 
superior  results  to  those  obtained  in  the 
usual  way  with  the  same  aperture  of  the 
lens,  but  without  the  aid  of  the  swing- 
back,  the  use  of  which  is  generally  confined 
to  architectural  work. 


A   FATIGUE  PARTY. 

Illustrating  •'  Another  Use  for  the  Swing-back,"  by  Walter   Burke,  F.R.P.S. 

at  /77.7. 


Made  with  a  lo-inch  lens 


THEATRE  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  NEW  FLUID  LENS.* 


BY    EDWARD    F.    GRCN,    L.R.C.P.    LOND.,   M.R.C.S.   ENG. 


At  the  present  moment,  in  view  of  the 
approaching  Coronation,  the  attention  of 
a  large  number  of  photographers  is  directed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
photographs  being  taken  in  very  dull  or 
bad  light  and  to  the  means  available  for 
obtaining  photographs  by  the  ordinary 
artificial  light,  such  as  is  in  general  use  at 
public  assemblies.  Having  for  some  time 
devoted  myself  to  these  questions,  and 
made  many  experiments,  I  venture  with 
some  diffidence  to  record  their  result. 

My  first  experiments  were  made  with 
the  idea  of  photographing  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  since  then   many  of   my 

*  Reprinted  from  Photography,  March  27,  190a. 


DR.  GRUN  IN  HIS  STUDY. 
Taken  with  the  fluid  lens. 
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THEATRE  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  NEW  FLUID  LENS. 


photographs  have  been  taken  under  the 
same  conditions,  so  that  I  have  a  roughly 
uniform  standard  of  lighting  for  comparison 
purposes.  For  this  purpose  I  have  had  per- 
mission of  Mr.  H.  Cecil  Beryl,  the  manager 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton,  to  photo- 
graph at  that  theatre,  where  in  a  general 
way  a  lighting  value  on  the  stage  of  about 
3000  candle  power  is  made  use  of.  This 
is  not  a  very  large  illumination,  and  the 
majority  of  modern  theatres  possess  con- 
siderably greater.  The  London  Empire 
has  ten  times  as  much — namely,  32,000 
candle  power — ordinary  daylight  being  esti- 
mated at  about  500,000. 

To  secure  a  well -exposed  negative  at  the 
Brighton  Theatre  Royal : 

With  an//3.5  lens,  fifteen  seconds'  ex- 
posure was  necessary. 


the  exposure  from  four  or  five  seconds  to 
one-fourth  or  one-tenth  of  a  second. 
Having  a  certain  amount  of  experience 
with  the  oil  immersion  lens  of  the  micro- 
scope, the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  see 
whether  or  not  something  similar  might  be 
applied  to  the  photographic  lens  system, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  I  speedily 
ascertained  that  it  was  possible. 

By  introducing  the  somewhat  yellow 
cedar  oil  into  the  air  space  between  the 
combinations  of  an  ordinary  rectilinear 
lens  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  will  be 
at  once  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  eight-inch  lens  which  I  first 
employed  it  came  down  to  a  little  over 
one  inch.  With  this  lens  it  was  possible 
to  get  a  very  fair  picture  at  the  theatre 
with  an  exposure  of  one  second.     But  in 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2 


ftfttr 


Fig.  I  shows  the  lens  first  employed,  which  consisted  simply  of  an  ordinary  doublet  with  the  air  space  filled 
with  cedar  oil. 

Fig.  2  is  the  system  ultimately  adopted,  in  which  the  exterior  lenses,  double  convex  crown,  and  the  interior, 
concavo-convex  flint,  enclose  between  them  the  fluid. 


With  an  /1 2  portrait  lens,  f\v^  seconds' 
exposure  was  necessary. 

These  exposures  were  made  with  a 
camera  placed  as  far  back  in  the  theatre 
as  possible — namely,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-seven  yards.  Contrary  to  what  is 
the  case  with  daylight  photography,  the 
length  of  exposure  necessary  in  these 
indoor  artificial  light  subjects  decreases  as 
the  camera  is  brought  nearer  to  the  subject. 

Having  arrived  at  these  results,  it  became 
apparent  to  me  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  instantaneous  exposures  of  one-tenth, 
or  even  of  one  fourth,  of  a  second  by  the 
means  ordinarily  at  one's  disposal,  and  the 
question  arose  in  my  mind  whether  by  any 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  a  lens  it  would 
be  possible  to  increase  its  aperture  or  de- 
crease its  focal  length  so  as  to  increase  the 
rapidity  of  the  lens  sufficiently  to  reduce 


this  form  the  lens  was  of  a  very  crude  type. 
The  chromatic  corrections  were  altogether 
upset,  and  it  suffered  from  want  of  recti- 
linearity.     (See  Fig.  i.) 

En  passant^  I  must  caution  my  readers 
not  to  attempt  this  experimeent  with  any 
valuable  lens,  as  the  cedar  oil  will  dissolve 
the  Canada  balsam,  and  very  quickly  spoil 
the  lens. 

The  result  just  described  having  been 
arrived  at,  it  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  go  on  with.  Attempts  were 
made  to  get  a  practical  working  lens,  free 
from  the  defects  in  the  first  form,  and  after 
some  six  months'  experimenting  a  satisfac- 
tory lens  was  evolved.      (See  Fig.  2.) 

A  variety  of  fluids  have  been  tried,  the 
essential  point  being  to  arrive  at  a  per- 
fectly transparent  fluid  of  a  high  refractive 
index  and  low  dispersive  power.    With  the 
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refractometer  all  the  most  likely  fluids  have 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  the  fluid  which 
is  now  generally  made  use  of  and  appears 
to  give  most  satisfactory  results  is  an  essen- 
tial oil  with  a  refractive  index  of  1.4985 
and  a  dispersion  of  .0113.  The  dispersion 
of  this  fluid  being  very  low,  it  has  hardly 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  chromatic 
corrections  of  the  crown  and  flint  glass, 
while  the  refraction  and  transmission  of 
light  is  considerably  increased,  a  lens  which 
without  fluid  would  have  a  rapidity  of  //2 
having  its  effective  aperture  increased  to 
//i.i  by  its  means. 

This  much  having  been  said  about  the 
constniction  of  this  form  of  lens,  it  may  be 


tion  of  forty-eight  candle  power  in  an 
ordinary  room  with  an  exposure  of  five 
seconds. 

To  take  a  photograph  at  midnight  with 
one  minute  exposure  with  a  fair  moon. 

To  take  a  photograph  at  midnight  with 
five  minutes'  exposure  with  no  moon. 

To  take  a  photograph  at  midnight  on  a 
pitch-black  night,  with  no  apparent  light, 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Evidently  there  is 
always  some  light  about  that  is  not  capable 
of  being  perceived  by  the  eye,  but  which 
will  affect  a  photographic  plate  and  im- 
press upon  it  objects  quite  invisible  to  the 
eye,  as  I  have  found  from  actual  trial. 
Of  course,  the  covering  power  of  such  a 


MISS   BEECH. 


MISS    LENA   CARR. 


Taken  during  the  performance  of  ' 


Patience  "  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Brighton,  Eng.     %  second  exposure  at 
fji.i  with  Griin's  fluid  lens. 


interesting  to  describe  the  capabilities  from 
the  point  of  application  to  practical  pho- 
tography. I  will  describe  the  practical 
possibilities,  the  variations  all  being  the 
result  of  personal  experiment.  It  is  pos- 
sible with  such  a  lens 

To  take  a  photograph  in  the  theatre 
with  a  quarter  second  exposure  when  the 
footlights  only  are  being  used. 

To  take  a  photograph  in  one-fiftieth  of 
a  second  when  two' focused  limes  are  used. 

To  take  a  biograph  film  in  a  theatre  with 
two  focused  limes  with  an  exposure  of  one- 
thirty-second  of  a  second  to  each  picture. 
To  take  a  photograph  with  an   illumina- 


lens  will  be  proportionately  small,  and 
may  be  taken  roughly  as  being  ecjual  to 
the  diameter  of  the  lens.  As  many  pho- 
tographers at  the  present  day  confine  them- 
selves almost  entirely  to  lantern  slides,  it 
may  be  stated  to  fill  a  plate  the  size  of  a 
lantern  slide  a  lens  of  three  inches  in 
diameter  must  be  used.  When,  however, 
the  lens  is  stopped  down  to  //2  or  //3,  a 
great  increase  of  covering  power  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  same  lens  would  then 
nearly  cover  a  half -plate.  The  aperture //i 
is  only  seldom  required,  but  it  is  invaluable 
to  have  at  one's  disposal  when  it  is  re- 
quired.    It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  use 
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a  camera  to  take  any  plates  from  half -plate 
to  31^  square,  and,  as  the  extension  is  very 
short,  such  a  camera  need  not  be  very 
bulky. 

The  question  of  focusing  is  one  that  re- 
quires consideration  with  these  very  poor- 
lit  subjects.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  found 
it  most  convenient  to  adopt  a  system  of 
pegs  working  in  holes,  each  hole  being 
graduated  to  a  known  distance.  The  lens 
is  pushed  into  its  jacket  until  it  is  stopped 
by  the  peg. 

It  can  thus  be  focused  on  the  darkest 
night  by  simply  pushing  it  home  to  the  peg 


inserted  in  the  hole  suitable  for  objects  at 
the  desired  distance. 

[We  have  reproduced  two  of  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  of  work  done  with 
the  new  fluid  lens  of  Dr.  Griin,  as  given 
in  Photography.  In  view  of  the  large  size 
of  the  lens,  a  necessity  when  its  diameter 
must  equal  if  not  exceed  its  focal  length, 
most  of  the  work  with  it  has  been  done  on 
very  small  plates,  and  our  illustrations  are 
in  consequence  enlarged  from  two  to  six 
diameters.  An  editorial  on  the  subject, 
also  from  Photography ,  is  given  on  another 
page.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 


LAST  CALL  TO  THE  IOWA  CONVENTION. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  Iowa  will  be 
held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  20th,  21st, 
2 2d,  and  23d,  inclusive. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  been 
planning  for  some  time  to  make  this  the 
most  successful,  by  way  of  attendance,  dis- 
play of  work,  demonstrations,  lectures,  etc. , 
yet  held,  and  they  request  the  co-operation 
of  all  Iowa  photographers  in  urging  those 
to  attend  who  have  heretofore  stayed  at 
home. 

The  rules  governing  last  year's  conven- 
tion are  still  in  force  ;  the  awards,  ratings, 
etc.,  are  also  the  same,  but  the  Executive 
Committee  deem  it  advisable  to  get  the 
State  Convention  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
National,  in  doing  away  with  prizes  en- 
tirely and  only  furnish  those  who  make 
displays  with  a  certificate  of  rating,  as  the 
awarding  of  prizes  has  served  to  work  dis- 
affection and  does  not  conserve  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Association.  This  question 
will  come  before  the  meeting. 

A  cheap  railroad  rate  is  offered  this  year 
on  account  of  the  State  G.  A.  R.  encamp- 
ment being  held  in  Des  Moines  the  same 
week. 

Everyone  feels  the  need  of  a  vacation 
and  some  recreation.  You  can't  spend 
four  days  more  pleasantly  or  profitably  to 
yourself  and  patrons  than  by  attending 
Iowa's  great  convention  and  hearing  the 
practical  papers  by  well-known  professional 
photographers,  demonstrations  in  papers 
and  plates,  and  various  processes  by  ex- 


perts. Besides  this,  lectures  that  inspire 
you  to  greater  achievements  in  your  chosen 
profession,  and,  not  least,  a  social  time 
among  people  who  know  how  to  be  social 
and  give  you  a  genuinely  good  time.  It's 
well  worth  the  little  expense  and  effort. 
J.  H.  Reuvers,  President,  Pella;  W.  C. 
Edinger,  Secretary,  Des  Moines;  F.  W. 
Medlar,  Treasurer,  Spencer,  Iowa. 


More  Color  Photography,  That  inde- 
fatigable lady  amateur  Miss  Acland,  of 
Oxford,  England,  has  been  experimenting 
in  tri-color  printing  on  paper,  and  some  of 
her  prints  were  exhibited  at  a  recent  bien- 
nial exhibition  of  the  Oxford  Camera  Club. 
Miss  Acland  and  another  member  of  the 
Oxford  Camera  Club,  Mr.  Minn,  have 
worked  out  a  method  of  their  own,  details 
of  which  are  not  yet  published,  but  the 
departure  starts  from  the  Sanger-Shepherd 
tri-color  process  for  lantern  slides. 

When  fixing  bromide  paper  be  careful 
that  the  paper  is  well  covered  with  hypo, 
face  downward.  A  glass  rod  is  useful  to 
push  the  print  down  into  the  hypo  and 
move  it  about  the  dish.  It  prevents  air- 
bubbles  forming,  stains,  and  imperfect 
fixation. 

Over-printed  bromides  should  not  be 
thrown  away.  If  placed  in  a  solution  of 
alum  and  hypo  over  a  stove  they  will  not 
only  tone  to  a  pleasant  brown  color,  but 
will  gradually  reduce  in  density. 
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By  D.  D,  SpeilmaHf  Detroit. 
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A   LJTTLE   PURITAN. 

By  A.  W.  Goodman,  Belvedere,  Kent,  Eng, 


There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  illustrations 
offered  in  our  pages  this  month.  The 
engravings  from  Mr."  Spellman's  beautiful 
portraits  will  be  appreciated  by  our  oper- 
ators, who  have  learned  to  expect  inspira- 
tion, coupled  with  satisfaction,  in  the  ex- 
amples of  studio  work  generously  given  us 
for  publication  by  this  gifted  portraitist. 
We  confess  that  our  engravings  lack  the 
soft  charm  and  breadth  of  the  originals, 
but  our  readers  have  learned  by  this  time 


that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  half- 
tone process. 

The  excellent  technical  work  of  Mr. 
Walter  Burke,  F.R.P.S.,  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  see  how  splendidly  New  Zea- 
land acquits  herself  in  photography.  We 
wish  most  heartily  that  work  of  this  sort 
were  more  plentiful  than  it  is  among  us. 
Mr.  Burke  is  the  official  photographer  of 
the  Weekly  PresSy  Christchurch,  a  jour- 
nal which,  by  its  illustrated  special  num- 
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EVERYDAY  PORTRAITURE. 
By  the  Carbon  Studio,  Marietta,  Ohio, 

bers,  has  won  the  praise  of  all  interested  in 
illustrated  journalism.  In  his  everyday 
work  Mr.  Burke  has  abundant  opportunity 
to  test  to  the  utmost  both  his  photographic 
skill  and  the  resources  of  modern  photog- 
raphy, and  his  contributions  to  photo- 
graphic literature  have  therefore  a  special 
value  to  practical  men. 

**The  Little  Puritan'*  is  one  of  two 
charming  studies  sent  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Good- 
man, of  Belvedere,  Kent,  Eng.  It  will 
appeal  especially  to  those  who  love  to  por- 
tray the  spirit  of  their  subject  as  well  as  its 
merely  physical  aspect.  Mr.  Goodman  has 
happily  caught  the  feeling  of  **The  Little 
Puritan, ' '  and  we  are  glad  to  give  place  to 
his  work  in  our  pages. 

The  portraits  from  the  Carbon  Studio, 
Marietta,  O.,  have  been  chosen  to  show 
our  readers  how  the  smaller  cities  are  pro- 


gressing. The  two  workers  who 
conduct  the  Carbon  Studio,  Mr. 
Will  H.  Brigham  and  Miss  Helen 
W.  Clogston,  are  among  the  most 
progressive  of  Western  photog- 
raphers. In  a  later  issue  we  hope 
to  write  at  length  of  their  busi- 
ness methods  and  enterprise. 
The  engravings  are  taken  from 
their  everyday  work,  the  quality 
of  which  deserves  high  praise  for 
its  many  excellent  qualities. 

The  little  print  titled  **  Rose- 
bud'* gives  us  a  simple  but 
wholly  characteristic  picture  of 
Mr.  Clench's  dainty  model,  and 
conveys  the  valuable  suggestion 
that  oftentimes  the  best  way  to 
pose  is  not  to  pose  at  all.  It  is 
selected  from  an  interesting  par- 
cel of  work  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Clench. 

The  principal  lesson  from  all 
these  examples  is  that  thought 
put  into  the  daily  opportunities 
in  and  out  of  the  studio  will 
bring  its  reward.  The  photog- 
raphers whose  work  is  here 
noticed  are  conspicuous  for  the 
evident  thought  given  to  the 
subject,  and  its  portrayal  under 
the  most  favorable  aspect.  The 
man  who  thinks  as  he  works  is 
bound  to  succeed. 


Doctoring  Negatives.  Ordinary  mount- 
ant,  spread  thickly  on  the  back  of  a  nega- 
tive, is  useful  when  doctoring  negatives. 
It  can  easily  be  worked  on  with  a  stump 
or  black  lead,  can  easily  be  scratched  away 
from  the  parts  of  the  negative  where  it 
is  not  required  (much  easier  than  when 
matt  varnish  is  used),  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  removing  it  altogether  with  a 
damp  cloth  if  the  doctoring  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

Hydrochloric  acid^  which  is  so  useful  for 
cleaning  dishes,  measures,  etc.,  will  also 
clean  pyro-stained  fingers.  It  should  be 
well  diluted  and  rubbed  on  with  a  tuft  of 
cotton -wool.  It  is  always  well  to  keep  a 
solution  of  this  acid  (one  part  to  five  of 
water)  in  the  dark-room.  It  may  be  used 
repeatedly. 
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RECOVERY  OF  FADED  NEGATIVE  IMAGES. 


Some  two  years  or  more  ago  we  referred 
to  the  lack  of  permanency  in  a  number  of 
star-negatives,  the  property  of  a  learned 
British  Society.  In  these  negatives  it  had 
been  noticed  that  many  faint  stars,  which 
were  at  first  clearly  visible,  had  absolutely 
vanished,  and  some  of  those  which  were 
still  recorded  in  the  film  were  growing 
fainter.  There  was  apparently  no  good 
reason  why  this  fading  process  should  not 
continue  until  the  negatives  were  entirely 
worthless.  The  cause  of  trouble  had  ap- 
parently been  careless  storage,  and  we 
pointed  out  that,  had  reasonable  precau- 
tions been  taken  in  the  first  place,  the 
disaster  might  have  been  avoided.  The 
simple  expedient  of  varnishing  would,  if 
adopted  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  a 
sufficient  security. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  an 
American  astronomer-photographer,  refer- 
ring to  this  very  trouble  of  fading,  and  ask- 
ing if  prevention  is  the  only  remedy  or  if 
a  cure  is  possible.  The  English  plates 
were  fully  restored  by,  we  believe,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crookes.  He  experimented  first  with 
some  negatives,  the  number  of  stars  on 
which,  when  first  taken,  was  known.  After 
his  efforts  the  stars  were  again  counted, 
and  they  totalled  the  same  number  as  had 
been  there  in  the  beginning. 

Every  missing  star  had,  therefore,  re- 
appeared. He  obtained  this  satisfactory 
result  by  first  redeveloping  the  plate  and 
then  toning  the  images  with  gold.  First 
the  plate  was  brought  to  a  workable  con- 
dition by  soaking  for  three  hours  in  dis- 
tilled water.  The  plate  was  then  devel- 
oped with  pyro-soda  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  in  the  dark,  and  after  develop- 
ment was  well  washed  (Sir  William  was 
thorough  in  his  washing  all  through  the 
operations).  Next  the  plate  was  placed 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  rather  weak  (15  per 
cent.)  solution  of  hypo,  followed  by  a 
three-hours'  wash  in  running  water.  The 
plate  was  next  colored  by  an  acid  bath — 
alum  and  sulphate  of  iron — and  again 
washed,  this  time  for  six  hours.  The 
plate  was  now  ready  for  the  toning,  the 
bath  for  this  being  an  ordinary  strength 
sulphocyanide  gold,  composed  of  one  grain 


ROSEBUD. 

By  F,  B.  Clench,  Madison,  Ga. 

of  gold  to  eight  ounces  of  water  and  seven 
grains  of  sulphocyanide.  The  result  was 
successful  in  recovering  all  the  missing 
stars. 


To  remove  silver  stains  from  negatives, 
immerse  the  negative  in  the  ordinary  hypo 
fixing  bath  for  plates,  and  let  them  remain 
for  one  day  or  more  till  the  stain  has  van- 
ished. Then  wash  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  they  will  be  as  good  as  they  were  the 
day  after  developing. 

To  prevent  thin  mounts  cockling  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  paste  on  the  back  of  the  card 
a  piece  of  thin  white  paper  the  same  size 
as  the  print. 
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THE  CARD-INDEX    SYSTEM  APPLIED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY  C.    G.   ADAMS,  OF  THE  YAWMAN  A  ERBE  MFG.   CO. 


Fk;.  I. 


Example  of  Card-index  System  replacing  the  usual  ''  Studio  Register. 


No  more  registers  around — no  more  hav- 
ing several  indexes  to  look  over  before 
finding  the  name  you  want ;  no  more 
*  *  fixed  ' '  indexes  where  you  may  have  more 
names  under  some  letter  than  space  al- 
lowed, and  so  have  to  carry  them  to  some 
other  page — in  fact,  no  indexes  at  all,  and 
yet  an  arrangement  where 
everything  is  indexed  in  abso- 
lute alphabetical  reference,  be- 
cause the  Card  Index  for  pho- 
tographers has  done  away  with 
these  annoyances  and  replaced 
them  with  a  system  that  is  sur- 
prising in  its  completeness. 

Instead  of  a  *' register'*  to 
keep  a  record  of  orders,  a  card 
is  used  for  each  order.  This 
card  contains  space  for  record- 
ing all  the  information  that 
could  be  desired,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  customer  could  be 
asked  to  sign  the  order  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  card. 

The  cards,  5x3  inches,  are 
filed  behind  index  guides  in 
drawers.  These  index  guides 
may  be  had  from  20  up  to 
6000  sub-divisions  of  the  al- 
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phabet,  so  that  you  can  put 
your  finger  on  any  name  you 
want  almost  instantly,  even 
though  the  order  may  be  years 
old.  Compare  this  to  looking 
through  several  indexes  where 
all  the  names  are  under  one 
letter,  and  not  arranged  ac- 
cording to  any  further  sub- 
division. 

These  cards  need  not  be 
filed  away  in  the  drawer  until 
after  the  order  is  filled,  then 
you  will  have  all  **  unfilled 
orders"  together  (perhaps  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  date  of  de- 
livery promised),  and  these 
few  cards  can  be  gone  over 
every  morning  to  let  you  see 
what  work  must  be  rushed  that 
In  this  way  you  will  be  able  to  keep 
of  your  work  in  progress,  and  see 

nor   any 
An- 


day. 

track 

that  no  promises   are  forgotten 

orders  delayed  in  the  printing  room. 

other  card  record  of  your  negatives  can  be 

kept  as  a  cross  reference.    By  this  you  know 

at  once  to  which  order  a  negative  belongs. 
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The  Card-index  System  replacing  the  Negative  Register. 
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These  cards  have  numbers,  lo  on  aside, 
and  each  card  has  a  tab  on  it  upon  which 
is  printed  the  last  three  figures  of  Xhtjirst 
number  on  the  card.  As  these  cards  make 
their  own  record  of  the  units  and  tens,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  guides  for  only  every 
200  numbers. 

Another  way  for  numerical  indexing  is, 
doing  away  with  the  tab  on  the  card,  and 
simply  placing  the  five  cards  (each  having 
20  numbers)  behind  **  hundreds**  guides. 

Every  photographer  should  keep  a  record 
of  **  possible  customers  ** — fraternal  orders, 
schools,  etc. — beside  **good  people,** 
**good  subjects,**  so  as  to  either  solicit 
their  trade  directly  or  to  influence  them  in 
some  way  to  become  customers. 


which  would  make  it  easier  to  send  circu- 
lars or  letters  to  those  in  each  place  separ- 
ately. 

A  ** stock  account"  is  something  that 
can  be  kept  in  no  way  as  handily  as  on 
cards. 

For  the  amateur  who  wants  to  have  a 
record  of  each  of  his  negatives  there  is 
nothing  like  the  card  system.  By  carrying 
blank  cards  with  you  they  may  be  made 
out  on  the  spot — plate,  stop,  exposure, 
time  of  day,  and  year,  light,  etc.  After 
making  prints — carbon,  bromide,  Velox, 
etc. — the  **  number  of  tints  **  for  making 
the  carbon  print,  or  the  distance  from 
light,  etc.,  for  making  Velox  prints,  may 
also  be  recorded  on  the  card. 


Fig.  3. 
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This  *  *  possible  customers  *  *  list  can  be 
kept  in  no  better  way  than  by  the  card 
system.  If  a  city  has  the  trade  of  sur- 
rounding towns,  the  **  possible  customers  ** 
of  these  places  may  be  kept  under  guides 
made  out  with  the  names  of  these  towns, 


These  cards  may  be  filed  according  to 
name  or  subject,  behind  either  alphabetical 
or  geographical  guides.  The  negatives 
will  be  numbered,  and  a  number  record  of 
them  may  be  kept  in  the  same  manner  as 
outlined  under  the  system  for  professionals. 


STUDIES   OF   TREES   IN    WINTER. 


A  Description  of  the  Deciduous  Trees 
OF  Northeastern  America.  By 
Annie  Oakf^s  HuxNtinoton.  One 
volume,  198  pages;  cloth,  illumi- 
nated cover.  Knight  &  Millet,  pub- 
lishers, Boston,  Mass.     $2.25. 

This  very  interesting  work  is  evidently 
from  the  pen  of  an  enthusiast  on  her  sub- 
ject, and,  judging  from  the  illustrations, 
she  is  also  an  expert  photographer.  The 
number  of  full -page  beautiful  half-tones 
interspersed  through  the  text  show  great 


care  in  their  selection  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  matter,  something  not  al- 
ways as  well  thought  out  in  publications  as 
one  could  wish ;  for  is  it  not  so  that  the 
suspicion  sometimes  asserts  itself  that  the 
text  is  an  attempt  made  to  fit  the  pic- 
tures in  works  of  a  similar  educational 
intent  ?  Here,  however,  we  have  the  pho- 
tographs that  illustrate,  whereby  one  can, 
with  a  very  little  knowledge  of  trees,  readily 
pick  out  most  of  those  and  name  them, 
even  without  the  aid  of  the  legend. 

Beginning  with  an  instructive  chapter 
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on  the  structural  detail  of  a  tree,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  fact,  seldom  realized,  that 
the  central  portion  or  heart-wood  of  a 
tree  is  dead,  and  that  trees  can  and  do 
live  for  ages  with  only  the  outer  layer  or 
sap-wood  to  carry  on  the  work  of  bringing 
forth  the  annual  crop  of  leaves,  blossoms, 
and  perhaps  fruit,  each  in  its  season,  with 
unerring  precision. 

Each  group  or  family  of  trees  is  treated 
separately,  the  author  giving  the  botanical 
affinity,  geographical  distribution,  and  uses 
to  which  the  various  kinds  are  put  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  The  reader  is  also 
treated  to  the  English  rendering  of  the 
Latin  names.  How  much  better  it  is  to 
try  and  encourage  students  to  learn  the 
correct  names  than  to  try  and  identify 
trees  or  other  plants  by  common  ones  that 
are  often  local,  or  at  most  of  little  value 
away  from  the  locality  in  which  the  tree  or 
plant  is  found  to  be  indigenous.  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter 
we  are  told  that  the  proper  name  of  the 
horsechestnut  is  JEsculus  hippocastanum, 
from  hippos,  a  horse,  and  castanea,  a 
chestnut,  an  allusion  to  the  fruit  which  is 
made  into  horse  medicine  in  Turkey.  This 
method  is  followed  throughout  the  book. 

It  is  more  especially  our  province  to 
point  out  the  excellence  of  the  photographs. 
Many  of  them  are  of  exquisite  beauty  as 
well  as  of  technical  value  as  illustrating  the 
landscape  effect  produced  by  the  matured 
tree,  while  the  different  chau*acteristics  of 
the  various  members  of  each  family  as 
seen  in  their  bark  or  trunks  through  the 
eyes  of  an  expert  with  the  camera  and  the 
lens.  It  is  thus  made  easy  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sugar,  silver,  and  rock 
maples  from  the  moosewood  maple  with  its 
prettily-striped  bark.  By  the  same  method 
we  learn  the  differences  in  the  kinds  of 
ash,  walnut,  and  the  birches.  So  on  to 
the  end  of  the  book.     The  photos  of  the 


lower  part  of  the  stem  of  a  canoe  birch 
tree,  on  page  58,  is  so  true  to  life  that 
seemingly  one  can  almost  grasp  it.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  yellow  birch  and  the 
red  birch,  with  their  rougher  exteriors. 
Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  illustration  of  the  black  cherry  and  the 
pretty  bit  of  landscape  that  combine  so 
happily  the  family  of  willows  and  the  water 
nearby.  In  fact,  of  the  nearly  seventy 
photographs,  there  are  surprisingly  few  that 
are  not  of  artistic  conception  as  well  as  of 
technical  value.  The  book  is  also  made 
instructive  by  the  introduction  of  twelve 
colored  drawings  of  twigs  and  buds,  which 
should  be  a  great  help  in  identifying  the 
various  families  in  their  winter  garl3.  The 
originals  of  these  are  the  work  of  Mary  S. 
Morse.  They  are  a  great  addition  to  the 
book. 

It  should  be  added  that  none  but  de- 
ciduous trees — i,  e.,  those  that  lose  their 
leaves  in  winter — are  included.  The  ever- 
greens, such  as  pines  and  spruces,  are  no 
doubt  reserved  for  another  time,  for  one 
cannot  but  hope  that  Miss  Huntington  will 
not  rest  satisfied  with  this  initial  effort  at 
making  others  see  nature  as  she  does :  with 
eyes  trained  to  see  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
what  to  many  is  a  dreary  season  of  the  year. 

An  introduction  to  the  work  is  provided 
by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  the  eminent  and 
perhaps  greatest  living  authority  on  trees 
and  the  author  of  the  Syiva  of  North 
America.  No  doubt  his  hearty  indorse- 
ment of  the  book  will  be  seconded  by  all 
who  peruse  it  and  are  led  to  discover 
'*  tongues  in  trees.*'  The  whole  work  is  a 
charming  means  of  making  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  interesting  companions 
of  everyone  who  loves  lo  ramble  in  *'  God's 
out-of-doors, ' '  and  adds  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge. The  publishers  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  make  a  handsome  and 
acceptable  volume. 
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We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
work  which  the  libraries  may  do  for  art 
education  by  making  choice  collections  of 
art  reproductions,  giving  periodic  exhibi- 
tions and  supplying  facilities  for  lectures 
and  conferences.     The  time  is  evidently 


come  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  all  such 
efforts  will  meet  with  an  aroused  public  in- 
terest. This  is  shown  most  significantly 
in  the  great  success  of  the  various  series  of 
cheap  art  reproductions.  Many  are  in  the 
field.    They  constantly  increase  their  scope. 
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and  at  a  price  ranging  from  one  cent  to 
five,  these  reproductions  of  great  works  of 
art  make  their  way  into  school  and  home. 
All  these  series  appear  to  succeed,  and  suc- 
cess is  gained  only  through  an  enormous 
circulation.  The  service  which  these  en- 
terprises render,  and  which  the  art  depart- 
ments of  the  smaller  libraries  may  aspire 
to,  is  akin  to  that  of  the  circulating 
library.  The  aim  is  to  convey  information 
and  to  cultivate  taste  concerning  all  mat- 
ters of  art.  There  is  another  service  which 
the  greater  libraries  may  render — namely, 
that  of  making  complete  collections  of  re- 
productions for  the  use  of  special  students 
of  art  history — in  effect,  reference  libraries 
of  art. 

It  is  the  recent  advance  in  the  art  of 
photography  which  has  made  it  possible 
to  study  under  one  roof  the  art  of  the 
world.  The  isochromatic  photograph  is, 
for  the  trained  eye,  a  sufficient  record  of 
any  work  of  art.  The  enterprise  of  pho- 
tographers has  now  gone  so  far  that  the 
more  important  pictures,  statues,  and  draw- 
ings in  public  galleries  have  been  ade- 
quately reproduced,  and  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made  with  the  private  collections. 
Meanwhile  the  price  of  such  reproductions 
has  become  so  reasonable  that  the  making 
of  a  student's  collection  becomes  rather  a 
matter  of  discrimination  than  of  sheer  ex- 
penditure, and  the  photographs  are  now 
so  permanent  that  the  risk  of  the  deteriora- 
tion, or  even  of  the  total  destruction,  of  a 
collection  is  quite  obviated.  The  utility 
of  such  a  repository  is  obvious.  If  no 
study  of  reproductions  can  ever  replace 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  originals,  it 
yet  is  an  indispensable  complement  to  such 
study.  It  has,  in  fact,  certain  distinct  ad- 
vantages, for  in  the  art  library  the  works 
of  a  master,  which  are  scattered  through  a 
score  of  galleries  in  many  lands,  may  be 
placed  upon  one  table,  and  the  comparison 
of  work  with  work,  which  otherwise  would 
usually  depend  upon  that  fleeting  thing, 
the  visual  memory,  may  be  made  in  all 
leisure,  photograph  being  confronted  with 
photograph.  It  is  the  perfection  of  pho- 
tographic reproduction  which  has  revolu- 
tionized art  history,  making  what  was 
previously  matter  of  opinion  matter  of 
demonstration,  and  raising  art  criticism  to 
the  plane  of  the  other  historical  sciences. 


That  American  librarians  have  labori- 
ously built  up  reference  libraries  in  the  his- 
torical sciences,  philology,  and  natural 
science,  while  virtually  slighting  the  field 
of  art,  is  very  natural.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  a  superstition  that  art  history 
must  be  studied  chiefly  in  books,  or,  in  an- 
other view,  only  in  galleries.  The  fact 
that  photographs  and  similar  reproductions 
are  the  indispensable  apparatus  of  the  art 
historian  has  only  lately  made  its  way. 
This  kind  of  study  was  a  very  new  thing, 
and  tainted  with  the  suspicion  of  amateur- 
ism. Only  a  very  liberal  librarian — one 
who  would  strain  the  last  point  for  a  minute 
palaeontologist  or  entomologist — could  be 
expected  to  appropriate  good  money  and 
devote  unwonted  pains  to  the  benefit  of 
people  who  merely  wanted  to  look  at  pic- 
tures. 

This  attitude  of  depreciation  has  changed 
as  art  history  has  come  to  be  a  recognized 
science.  Many  librarians  have  given  their 
energies  to  this  new  and  fruitful  field  of 
library  activity.  Boston,  though  with  a 
sadly  insufficient  appropriation,  still  leads 
in  the  completeness  of  its  collection  for  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts.  The  Avery  Library 
at  Columbia  University  and  the  Cooper 
Institute  have  notable  collections  for  the 
study  of  architecture  and  the  industrial  arts 
respectively.  In  Brooklyn  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute and  the  Brooklyn  Institute  have 
made  good  beginnings,  and  doubtless 
many  other  libraries  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  done  something  in  this  direction. 
We  believe  that  many  of  the  great  libraries 
would  undertake  such  collections  if  they 
could  be  fairly  informed  of  the  probable 
expense  of  an  art  department — its  first  cost 
and  charges  for  maintenance.  Benefac- 
tors, too,  would  probably  adopt  the  idea 
readily  if  it  came  to  them  in  a  practical 
form.  As  with  any  new  project,  the  ques- 
tion of  ways  and  means  is  all-important. 

Here  Sir  Martin  Conway,  late  Slade 
Professor  of  Art  in  Cambridge  University, 
England,  has  some  valuable  suggestions  in 
his  recent  book  The  Domain  of  Art.  He 
writes : 

"  The  great  age  of  Italian  painting  from 
Cimabue  to  Tiepolo  might  perhaps  be 
fairly  completely  represented  by  20,000 
photographs  of  pictures  and  drawings.  .  .  . 
The  cost  of  the  photographs  would  not  be 
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less  than  ;^iooo.  They  would  have  to 
be  mounted,  boxed,  and  shelved  for  pur- 
poses of  general  reference  by  students,  and 
that  would  cost  at  least  ;^iooo  more.  In 
practice  the  whole  cost  of  such  a  collec- 
tion would  work  out  at  nearer  ^^3000 
than  ;^2ooo.  That  would  enable  us  to 
produce  a  kind  of  illustrated  index,  chro- 
nologically classified,  of  all  the  chief  paint- 
ings and  drawings  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  old  Italian  schools.*' 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  calculation 
to  deduce  from  this  the  probable  cost  of  a 
complete  collection  for  painting.  Assum- 
ing that  Italian  painting,  including  draw- 
ing, comprises  rather  more  than  half  of 
what  would  be  necessary  for  an  art-refer- 
ence library,  and  remembering  that  photo- 
graphs for  modern  painting  are  relatively 
more  expensive,  the  minimum  cost  of  a 
collection  for  painting  may  be  reckoned  at 
double  Sir  Martin  Conway's  figures — that 
is,  ;^6ooo,  or  $30,000  ;  the  maximum 
cost  might  fairly  be  put  at  ;£9ooo,  or 
$45,000.  It  would  take  several  years, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  to  buy,  mount, 
and  properly  classify  the  initial  collection. 
Afterward  the  cost  of  accessions  would  be 
comparatively  small.  The  expense  of 
maintenance  would  be  at  most  the  salary 
of  a  special  curator,  with  an  assistant. 
Much  of  the  work  might  be  distributed  to 
the  regular  staff.  Many  of  the  larger 
libraries  already  have  a  special  art-libra- 
rian, in  which  case  the  additional  expense 
would  be  comparatively  less. 

To  speak  in  round  numbers,  a  gift  of 
$100,000  would  provide  generously  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  refer- 
ence library  of  art  reproductions.  When 
these  facts  are  known  and  properly  pre- 
sented we  believe  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  and 
one  at  least  of  the  three  great  Chicago 
libraries,  will  be  in  a  way  to  add  such  de- 
partments. It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  while  such  a  collection  is  primarily 
for  the  use  of  specialists,  it  can  readily  be 
made  available  also  for^  the  general  pur- 
poses of  art  education.  It  would  be  a 
valuable  resource  as  well  to  our  artists,  for 
by  the  use  of  such  a  collection  they  could 
very  readily  find  the  necessary  contact 
with  the  finest  traditions  of  the  past.     Un- 


der modern  conditions,  photographs  of 
great  works  of  art  are  to  the  young  artist 
what  Horace's  Exemplaria  Grieca  were  to 
the  young  poet  of  Augustan  times. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 


Dust  in  plate-holders  and  cameras  is  best 
removed  by  rubbing  the  parts  with  a  soft 
rag  and  a  litde  glycerine.  The  rebates  of 
plate-holders  should  always  be  thus  treated 
l3efore  the  plates  are  inserted. 

Pyro  spots  on  negatives  can  be  removed 
as  follows  :  After  fixing,  place  the  plate  in 
a  dish  and  flood  it  with  alum,  2  ounces ; 
citric  acid,  ^  ounce ;  hydrochloric  acid, 
yi  drachm,  and  water,  8  ounces.  The 
spots  will  rapidly  disappear,  and  the  solu- 
tion can  be  poured  back  into  the  bottle 
until  required  again. 

A  method  to  obtain  density  is  to  add  to 
the  developer  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  citrate.  It  is  well  known 
as  a  powerful  restrainer.  A  few  drops  will 
arrest  development,  which  will  then  go  on 
very  slowly,  the  negative  growing  in  den- 
sity while  the  shadows  remain  clear. 

Over-printed  platinoty pes  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  printing  until  the  whole 
image  comes  out  to  its  full  density,  and 
then,  instead  of  being  developed,  they 
should  be  placed  at  once  in  the  acid  bath. 
Many  otherwise  wasted  prints  can  be  saved 
in  this  way,  and  several  pleasing  effects 
obtained. 

Mounting  glossy  tints  without  losing  the 
gloss  may  be  easily  effected.  The  prints, 
after  fixing  and  washing,  should  be  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  formalin,  one  part ; 
water,  four  parts ;  rinsed  in  two  or  three 
changes  of  water,  squeegeed  onto  a  ferro- 
type plate  in  the  usual  way,  and  dried. 
After  stripping  off,  starch  paste  or  other 
mountant  may  be  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  dry  print,  which  can  be  rubbed  down 
onto  the  mount  with  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  the  sur- 
face will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
when  it  left  the  ferrotype  plate.  The  print 
may  be  immersed  in  water  for  mounting, 
if  desired,  and  it  will  still  retain  a  large 
proportion  of  its  gloss. 
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"WILFUL  WASTE." 

BY    ''AN    ONLOOKER.*' 


Some  months  ago  I  visited  a  studio  in 
order  to  be  photographed.  I  knew  the 
photographer  quite  well,  and  told  him  that 
I  was  after  a  dozen  prints.  He  knew  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  the  price  of 
an  enlargement,  or  any  other  extra,  out  of 
me ;  and  he  knew,  too,  that  a  repeat  order 
was  unlikely.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  ten 
dollars  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  dozen 
prints  on  the  other.  When  I  turned  up 
at  the  studio  there  were  no^)ther  customers 
there,  and  no  appointments  on  the  book, 
so  we  had  the  morning  to  ourselves.  I  sat 
in  a  low,  comfortable  chair,  and  the  camera 
was  pointed  at  me.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  understood  his  business,  and 
without,  apparently,  any  posing  or  arrang- 
ing, he  went  for  me.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  I  protested.  It  had  been  one  con- 
tinual trotting  to  and  from  the  dark-room 
to  change  plates,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen 
exposures  had  been  made.  This  seemed 
to  me  altogether  too  much  of  a  good  thing 
on  a  ten -dollar  order.  But  he  protested 
that  it  was  all  right.  'Tve  just  got  a 
case  of  plates  in  this  morning,  and  it  is 
good  practice,'*  "Just  got  a  case  of 
plates  in?'*  Yes,  and  shortly  he  would 
get  the  bill  and  write  his  check.  You 
know  the  price  of  5  x  7  plates ;  probably, 
if  I  would  have  allowed  him,  he  would 
have  let  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  my 
order  go  to  the  platemaker.  The  good 
practice  cry  is  a  weak  one  from  a  master 
photographer,  and  in  this  case  I  fear  it 
could  not  be  called  a  true  one.  The  truth 
is,  it  was  a  question  of  waste,  a  drain  on 
the  business  which  it  could  not  stand. 

I  once  knew  a  tobacconist  who  smoked 
incessantly,  and  he  had  grown  to  be  rather 
an  epicure  in  cigars.  They  were  taken 
from  stock,  and  one  day  he  wanted  to  sell 
me  a  bargain  in  cigars.  There  was  no 
money  in  the  business,  and  he  was  trying 
to  realize  some  of  his  stock  before  his 
creditors  realized  for  him.  Last  I  saw  of 
him  he  was  selling  second-hand  books  and 
ten-cent  fiction,  and — he  was  smoking  a 
pipe.  He  found  that  the  profits  on  cheap 
literature  would  not  run  to  cigars.    It  is  an 


old  and  a  widespread  story.  Many  people 
who  cannot  make  a  living  cannot  under- 
stand that  they  are  wasting  one.  A  store- 
keeper hands  over  weekly  wages  to  his 
clerks,  but  for  himself  he  puts  his  hand 
into  the  till  or  the  cash  register  when  he 
wants  money.  There  is  no  check  to  say 
how  or  where  the  money  goes;  nothing 
but  a  chronic  feeling  that  profits  are  not 
very  healthy. 

The  question  of  waste  is  a  very  serious 
one  in  too  many  galleries.  A  photographer 
in  the  past  could  clothe  himself  and  buy 
cigars  from  the  sale  of  residues.  That  was 
an  example  of  clear  saving.  Every  cent 
that  a  man  received  for  silver,  or  gold,  or 
platinum  recovered  from  his  waste  was  a 
cent  which  he  had  already  paid  to  the 
plate  man  or  the  paper  man.  It  was  only 
made  money  in  so  far  as  it  was  saved 
money.  We  see  much  in  some  photo- 
graphic papers  about  the  recovery  of 
wastes,  even  though  wastes  are  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past  with  many  photographers ; 
but  we  see  little  of  the  waste  in  plates  or 
paper,  which  is  a  tenfold  more  serious 
matter  than  the  wastes  in  the  residue  tanks. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  photographer's  business 
is  one  of  the  few  in  which  there  is  not  a 
close  check  kept  on  all  income  and  expen- 
diture. The  average  storekeeper — a  mere 
middleman — buys  stock,  and  he  sells  that 
same  stock.  He  knows  the  buying  price 
and  the  selling  price  of  things  he  handles, 
and  he  knows  what  the  difference  between 
these  prices  must  be  to  pay  expenses  and 
to  leave  a  profit.  You  may  even  hear  the 
grocer  say  that  paper  and  string  cost 
money — this  is  when  you  are  buying  sugar. 
Too  often  the  photographer  is  not  a  busi- 
ness man  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word. 
Railway  millionaires  send  their  sons  to 
drive  engines  or  brake  freights,  and  wealthy 
storekeepers  place  their  sons  behind  the 
counters.  The  photographer  too  seldom 
serves  this  healthy  apprenticeship.  It  is 
easy,  and  not  at  all  advisable,  to  be  parsi- 
monious ;  but  it  is  easier,  and  almost  equally 
inadvisable,  to  be  extravagant.  It  is  so  very 
easy  to  expose  a  dozen  plates  on  an  inter- 
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esting  sitter  when  half  the  number  would 
be  ample.  With  a  dozen  exposures  the 
photographer  picks  out  the  best ;  with  half 
the  number  a  greater  care- in  posing,  etc., 
would  bring  the  best.  And  every  time 
that  care  is  used  it  tends  to  elevate  the 
photographer's  standard  of  work.  I  am 
aware  that  some  photographers — some  of 
the  very  best — do  not  agree  with  me  on 
this  point,  and  say  that  the  waste  is  in- 
evitable. It  may  well  be  that  in  their 
business  it  pays  to  submit  a  generous  num- 
ber of  proofs,  but  in  many  poorer  busi- 
nesses the  use  of  plates  is  careless  rather 
than  inevitable.  The  number  of  prints, 
too,  which  go  into  the  waste-barrel  is  often 
abnormally  large.  Help,  either  careless 
or  inefficient,  is  accountable  for  much 
loss. 

The  average  photographer  does  not  buy 


well.  This  used  to  be  a  more  glaring  fault 
than  it  is  to-day.  But  how  many  photog- 
raphers are  overpersuaded  by  the  drummer 
and  buy  a  thing  when  it  is  not  needed  ? 
And  by  overstocking  in  plates  or  paper 
they  open  the  way  to  an  excuse  for  wasting 
them. 

I  have  not  elaborated  on  these  points, 
though  the  records  of  some  studios  would 
authorize  strong  writing.  I  have  known 
studios  closed  up  by  sheer  waste  of  mate- 
rial, and  I  have  known  them  lumbered  up 
by  accumulation  of  ever-useless  material. 
It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  change  his 
methods,  least  of  all  when  those  methods 
are  the  result  of  lack  of  business  training. 
But  if  only  the  man  could  do  so,  he  will  find 
(and  he  is  numerous)  that  he  has  within 
his  reach  the  means  of  very  considerably 
improving  his  year's  balance. 
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On  other  pages  this  week  will  be  found 
an  important  article  by  Dr.  Griin,  of  South- 
wick,  near  Brighton,  in  which  are  published 
for  the  first  time  details  of  the  much -talked- 
of  fluid  lenses  of  his  invention.  We  hoped 
to  give  these  many  months  ago,  but  the 
lenses  had  to  be  duly  protected  by  British 
and  foreign  patents,  and  until  that  was 
done  the  publication  of  any  details  of  their 
construction  was  manifestly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  one  sense  this  was  unfortunate, 
as  it  has  allowed  unauthorized  statements 
to  go  about  and  rumors  to  be  circulated, 
which  by  exaggerated  eulogy  or  condem- 
nation might  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  instruments  them- 
selves or  of.  their  inventor. 

And  first  let  us  clear  up  a  few  superficial 
misrepresentations.  It  has  been  com- 
plained of  that  all  lens  improvements  come 
from  Germany,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
xiecessary  to  go  to  Germany  to  evolve  this 
lens  is  bewailed.  ** Crummies,'*  we  may 
state  authoritatively,  '*is  not  a  Prussian." 
Although  Griin's  name  suggests  German 
extraction,  he  is  an  Englishman,  was  born 
in  England,  educated  in  England,  gradu- 
ated and  qualified  for  his  profession  in 
England,  and  is  typically  English  in  his 
fine  physique  and  passion  for  athletics — 
rowing  in  particular.     To  University  Col- 


lege School  he  owes  his  training,  and  to 
the  School  Scientific  Society  he  attributes 
a  love  of  scientific  investigation  which  re- 
lieves the  monotony  of  an  otherwise  routine 
existence. 

Another  mistake  that^we  have  seen  has 
been  to  the  effect  that  the  definition  with 
the  new  lenses  is  not  good.  This,  we  take 
it,  when  it  has  not  been  inspired  by  inter- 
ested motives,  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  examination  of  photographs  taken  to 
show,  not  the  definition  which  the  lens  is 
capable  of  giving,  but  its  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  rapidity.  It  will  be  noticed  in 
the  daylight  picture  which  we  reproduce 
(see  footnote)  that  every  rope  and  spar  in 
the  original  shows  faithfully  in  the  repro- 
duction, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  aa 
enlargement  of  at  least  two  diameters  from 
the  original  negative.*    The  photographs 


*  Two  pictures  of  Shoreham  harl^r,  with  shipping^ 
3  X  33<  inches,  one  taken  at  midnight,  November  23^ 
1901.  lens  9X/]i.i  and  one  minute  exposure,  the  other 
taken  at  midday,  March  17, 1901,  lens  aty7i*i*  expos- 
ure i/aoo  second.  The  details  and  plans  in  the  mid- 
day picture  are  perfectly  defined,  while  the  midnight 
picture  (although  not  so  perfect  in  definition)  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  daylight  exposure  with 
a  hand  camera.  There  is  quite  as  much  detail  in  one 
as  in  the  other,  the  sky  is  equally  light  in  both,  and 
there  is  a  thin  stream  of  smoke  coming  from  the 
smokestack  of  the  steamer  in  the  picture  taken  at 
midnight.— Ed.  W.  P.  M. 
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hitherto  published  have  been  entirely  snap- 
shots taken  in  theatres  of  rapidly-moving 
objects  with  widely  differing  planes,  but 
even  in  these  cases  the  definition  is  truly 
remarkable. 

The  employment  of  fluids  in  the  con- 
struction of  lenses  is  an  old  idea,  both 
Euler  in  Germany  and  Blair  in  this  country 
as  long  ago  as  the  eighteenth  century 
having  designed  astronomical  objectives  in 
which  suitable  liquids  were  enclosed  be- 
tween the  glass  elements.  Later  on,  Archer, 
whose  name  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  invention  of  the  collodion  pro- 
cess, designed  a  fluid  lens,  which  he  styled 
the  fluid  orthoscope.  One  of  these  lenses, 
with  the  liquid  still  in  it,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the 
liquid  used  by  Archer  was  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  antimony,  but,  according  to  a  letter 
in  the  Journal  oi  the  Society,  in  1859,  it 
was  a  mixture  of  nitric,  sulphuric,  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  If  this  is  so,,  it  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  thing  that  so  highly 
corrosive  a  fluid  should  still  be  preserved, 
sealed  up,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lens  we 
have  just  referred  to. 

The  panoramic  water  lens  of  Sutton  was 
the  only  fluid  lens  for  photographic  pur- 
poses that  ever  achieved  much  notoriety. 
In  this  case  pure  water  was  used,  the  back 
and  front  lenses  being  concavo-convex, 
very  thick,  with  spherical  concentric  cur- 
vatures. Achromatic  correction  in  this 
case  was  obtained  by  making  the  radii  of 
curvature  in  the  proportions  of  one  to  two, 
for  pure  water,  inclosed  between  glasses 


with  an  index  of  refraction  equal  to  1.57. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  spherical  aberra- 
tion in  this  lens,  which  was  got  rid  of  by 
stopping  down. 

From  what  we  have  just  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  lenses  of  Dr. 
Griin  there  has  been  a  very  distinct  de- 
parture from  anything  that  has  preceded 
them.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  several  lenses  as  used  by  him, 
and,  while  our  inspection  was  necessarily 
limited  to  externals,  the  definition  which 
these  lenses  yielded,  contrary  to  what  has 
already  been  stated,  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

A  point  to  which  our  attention  was 
drawn  by  Dr.  Griin  is  one  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  by  us  in  these  columns 
before,  namely,  that,  in  spite  of  the  very 
large  increase  of  aperture,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  falling  off  in  depth  of  focus  which 
many  would  expect,  the  reason  being,  we 
believe,  the  fact  that  photographers  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  a  lack 
of  depth  of  focus  poor  definition  really  due 
to  other  causes. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Van  Hoegh 
that  with  a  variation  in  the  temperature 
not  exceeding  two  degrees  such  a  lens 
would  be  rendered  useless  on  account  of 
the  alteration  in  the  optical  properties  of 
the  fluid  brought  about  by  such  a  change. 
We  can  only  say  that  in  the  many  speci- 
mens shown  us  by  Dr.  Griin,  taken  under 
all  kinds  of  varying  conditions,  and  cer- 
tainly under  very  great  alterations  in  tem-^ 
perature,  there  is  no  sign  of  this  falling 
off. — Photography, 
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LETTERS  FROM   THE   OFFICERS. 


In  response  to  an  unsually  large  niunber 
of  inquiries  concerning  the  forthcoming 
convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  at  Buffalo, 
we  are  glad  to  publish  the  following  letters 
from  President  George  M.  Edmondson  and 
Secretary  C.  R.  Reeves.  Either  of  these 
officers  of  the  Association  will  gladly  afford 
any  further  information  on  request. 

Editor  Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine— My  Dear  Sir  :    It  will,  no  doubt,  in- 


terest the  fraternity  to  know  something  of 
the  policy  of  the  present  administration  of 
the  National  Association,  and  I  have  been 
urged  to  outline  our  position,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  educational  features. 

To  be  completely  successful,  a  conven- 
tion must  not  only  have  a  good  exhibit  by 
photographers  and  manufacturers,  but  it 
must,  in  its  business  meetings,  supply  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to 
photographers.     Practical  is  just  what  we 
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are  striving  to  make  the  Convention  this 
year. 

The  abolishment  of  prizes  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  largest  number  of 
photographers  who  attend  conventions, 
simply  because  it  was  demonstrated  last 
year  at  the  National,  and  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  New  England  for  three 
years,  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  meet 
and  learn  without  the  strife  and  conten- 
tions that  have  characterized  conventions 
in  the  past.  These  conditions  are  un- 
avoidable where  medals  are  to  be  awarded. 

The  promiscuous  manner  in  which  med- 
als have  been  handed  out  by  the  National 
and  State  Associations  for  the  different 
classes  of  work  has  caused  such  a  depre- 
ciation in  their  value  that  it  is  no  longer 
considered  such  an  honor  to  win  as  in  the 
earlier  days  of  associations. 

The  argument  will  be  raised  by  some 
photographers  that  the  medal  will  assist 
them  in  advertising  their  business  and  in- 
creasing trade.  To  these  photographers 
we  have  only  this  to  say:  that  a  more 
permanent  increase  can  be  made  to  their 
business  by  studying  and  learning  how  to 
make  better  pictures.  More  can  be  learned 
by  intelligentiy  studying  others'  work  and 
comparing  it  with  your  own  than  by  win- 
ning a  prize  for  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising. 

There  is  no  better  medium  for  adver- 
tising a  photographer  than  good  work. 

To  make  the  meetings  of  assistance  to 
the  workers  in  the  craft  we  will  have  prac- 
tical talks  by  photographers  and  artists  who 
will  show  how  to  put  art  and  good  business 
methods  into  everyday  work. 

Demonstrations  of  printing  papers  will 
be  given  each  day  by  the  manufacturers. 
On  the  second  day  there  will  be  no  meet- 
ings, as  it  has  been  set  apart  and  will  be 
called  **  Manufacturers'  and  Dealers'  Day." 
There  will  be  no  business  meeting  to  at- 
tend, and  this  will  give  photographers  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  thoroughly  exam- 
ine the  materials  and  apparatus  on  exhi- 
bition. 

The  Souvenir  will  be  mailed  one  month 
before  the  Convention,  and  will  contain  a 
list  of  all  the  members.  The  railway  rates, 
etc.,  will  appear  in  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary. We  intend  to  make  the  conven- 
tion  so   practical  that  you  will  feel  well 


repaid  for  sending  an  exhibit  and  attend- 
ing.    Sincerely, 

George  M.  Edmondson, 

Pre*,   p.  A.  ol  A. 

Secretary  C,  R.  Reeves  writes : 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  prospects  for 
the  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  America,  to  be  held  in  Buffalo, 
August  5th  to  8th,  are  most  flattering. 

By  an  early  start  the  executive  officers 
made  it  possible  to  accomplish  great  good 
already.  The  interest  shown  by  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  is  good  indication  of 
what  we  may  expect  at  the  Convention. 

The  photographers  of  the  country  were 
never  more  enthusiastic  than  they  are  this 
year.  It  seems  that  everybody  has  the  im- 
pression that  the  Buffalo  Convention  will 
be  the  best  and  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  Association,  and  from  the  interest 
manifested  and  the  correspondence  re- 
ceived, the  attendance  will  certainly  be 
large* 

The  feature  of  one  day  for  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  dealers  is  creating  great 
interest  from  that  quarter,  and  the  plan 
of  making  this  Convention  thoroughly 
practical,  and  the  promise  of  exhibits  from 
all  the  leading  workmen  of  the  country 
augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  1902 
Convention. 

We  have  secured  a  railroad  rate  of 
one  and  one-third  fare  on  the  certificate 
plan.  Hotels  have  made  liberal  conces- 
sions in  rates,  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  our  members. 

The  hall  is  the  best  we  have  ever  been 
able  to  secure  in  the  way  of  light,  ventila- 
tion, and  size. 

The  Association  is  issuing  a  Souvenir 
Programme  of  about  eighty  pages,  finely 
illustrated  with  photogravures,  which  will 
contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the 
members.  We  expect  to  have  this  ready, 
and  will  mail  a  copy  to  each  member, 
thirty  days  before  the  Convention.  This 
will  give  in  detail  all  the  information  re- 
garding the  Convention. 

In  my  next  communication  I  will  give 
you  hotel  rates  and  all  such  information 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 


Yours  truly, 


C.  R.  Reeves, 

Secretary. 
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A  SIMPLE  PRINTING  PROCESS. 


Professor  Rodolfo  Namias  has  de- 
scribed a  very  interesting  and  simple  process 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Photography,  Two 
solutions  are  used,  as  follows  : 


30  ^ammes. 

5 
50  c.c. 

5  grammes, 
ao  c.r. 


A. — Green  Ferric-ammonio  Citrate 
Citrate  Acid 
Distilled  Water     . 

B. — ^ilver  Niiraie 

Distilled  Writer     . 

These  may  be  mixed  when  required  for 
use,  or  will  keep  for  a  few  days  after  mix- 
ing. The  mixing  is  to  be  made  up  with 
distilled  water  to  100  c.c.  A  paper  of 
good  quality  can  then  be  coated  with  this 
solution.  In  my  own  case  I  applied  it 
with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton,  then  dried 
it  by  hanging  in  a  dark  place,  or,  if  re- 
quired quickly,  it  may  be  dried  before  the 
fire.  Printing  should  not  be  fully  carried 
out,  as  the  print  gains  in  detail  and  strength 
in  the  after-process;  the  image  is  of  an 
orange-yellow  color,  and  the  time  required 
about  the  same  as  for  ordinary  print-out 
paper.  The  next  step  is  washing  in  re- 
peated changes  of  water  to  remove  the  iron 
salt.  During  this  washing  the  image  gains 
considerably  in  detail  and  changes  to  an 
unpleasant  sickly  yellow  color,  but  on  trans- 
ferring to  the  fixing  bath  (hyposulphite  of 
soda,   ^  per  cent,  solution),  in  which  it 


should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than 
two  minutes,  it  again  changes  to  a  sepia. 
A  final  washing  of  ten  minutes  in  running 
water  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  fin- 
ished print  can  be  dried  by  heat,  and  will 
be  found  to  strengthen  considerably  in  the 
drying.  I  have,  as  indicated  above,  tried 
this  process,  and  can  fully  verify  all  that 
Professor  Namias  claims  for  it ;  its  only 
drawback  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  de- 
ficient half-tones.  I  find  the  tone  varies 
considerably,  with  different  samples  of 
paper.  On  a  cartridge  paper  I  obtained  a 
fine  rich  brown  image ;  on  a  sheet  of 
Steinbach's  I  had  by  me  one  of  a  sepia 
character  resulted.  This  method  of  print- 
ing is  very  little  more  expensive  than  the 
cyanotype  process,  and  the  prints  are  im- 
mensely preferable.  It  will  be  found  very 
suitable  for  the  extemporaneous  production 
of  pictorial  post  cards  from  one's  own 
negatives,  but  pre-eminently  applicable  to 
the  reproduction  of  plans,  tracing,  etc. 
The  image  can  be  toned  after  fixing  in  a 
gold  and  sulphocyanide  bath,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor states  that  prints  so  toned  are  extra- 
ordinarily permanent,  such  having  been 
exposed  without  protection  from  air  and 
light  for  three  years  with  no  sign  of  de- 
terioration. 


FRILLING. 


The  frilling  of  plates  during  washing, 
after  fixation,  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
once  it  was,  albeit  a  reputation  for  frill- 
ing, earned  in  by-gone  days,  still  clings 
to  more  than  one  brand  of  plate.  More 
than  once  has  it  been  our  lot  to  leave 
plates  washing  in  running  water  and  return 
to  find  one  or  more  of  them  clear  glass, 
while  the  films  themselves  were  merrily 
floating  around  in  the  water.  The  cause 
of  this  frilling  is  simple.  When  hypo 
diffuses  from  the  film  into  the  water  its 
place  is  taken  by  a  greater  bulk  of  water, 
the  result  being  that  the  film  swells,  and,  if 
it  does  not  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  glass 
it  expands.  Frilling  commences  first  around 
the  edges,  for  there  the  water  can  the  easiest 


work  in  between  the  film  and  the  plate.  If 
the  film  is  not  in  very  firm  contact  with 
the  glass  the  water  will  quickly  work  fur- 
ther and  further  in,  the  films  becoming 
great  blisters,  until  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
panding gelatine  floats  bodily  from  the 
glass.  Frilling  may  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum— practically  eliminated — if  one  make 
of  plate  only  is  used,  together  with  a  more 
or  less  uniform  treatment  during  develop- 
ment. But  there  are  times  when  the  un- 
expected happens.  We  had  forgotten  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  frilling,  and  all 
at  once  we  find  a  tendency  to  it  in  a  new 
batch  of  plates  just  received  direct  from 
the  makers. 

If    a   film  commences  to    frill    prompt 
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action  is  necessary ;  in  a  few  seconds  it 
may  be  entirely  off  the  glass.  Return  the 
plate  at  once  to  the  hypo;  as  the  water 
caused  the  film  to  swell,  so  now  the  hypo 
will  cause  it  to  contract.  The  hypo  does 
not,  however,  re-attach  it  to  the  glass,  and 
when  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  washing 
water  the  trouble  will  reappear.  The  hypo 
is  therefore  useful  as  an  emergency  treat- 
ment, until  the  proper  remedy  can  be  ob- 
tained. Wood  alcohol  is  better  than  hypo 
for  reducing  a  badly  frilled  film  to  its 
normal  proportions.  Lay  the  plate  in  a 
dish  of  the  alcohol  and  expansion  is  im- 
mediately stopped.  The  film  rapidly  con- 
tracts until  to  its  normal  size,  when  the 
plate  should  be  at  once  removed  from  the 
dish. 

The  alcohol,  however,  like  the  hypo  is 
only  a  temporary  salvation,  and  the  hypo 
which  is  yet  in  the  film  cannot  be  washed 
out.  The  correct  course,  both  simple  and 
efficient,  is  to  use  either  an  alum  or  a  for- 
malin hardening  bath.     And  as  alum  is  the 


cheapest  it  is  the  usual  remedy.  In  either 
case  a  5  per  cent,  solution  is  a  sufficient 
strength.  The  usual  plan  when  negatives 
are  hardened  with  alum  is  to  place  them 
in  the  alum  after  the  hypo  is  eliminated. 
Where  frilling  demands  the  alum  bath 
earlier  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
action  of  the  hardener  renders  the  film  less 
pervious  to  water  and  that,  in  consequence, 
it  will  need  at  least  twice  as  long  washing. 
If  a  film  should  leave  the  plate — which 
rarely  happens  nowadays  except  when  the 
washing  water  is  too  warm — ^it  will  be 
evenly  enlarged  and  may  be  floated  onto  a 
larger  glass  plate,  and  adhere  to  it  when 
both  are  raised  together  from  the  water. 
But  it  is  work  requiring  a  delicate  hand. 
The  loose,  enlarged  film  may  be  shrunk  to 
its  normal  size  by  immersion  in  wood  alco- 
hol. A  film  so  treated,  however,  loses 
much  of  its  elasticity  and  often  stubbornly 
refuses  to  adhere  to  a  glass.  The  shrink- 
ing of  a  film  should  not,  therefore,  be 
attempted  except  as  a  last  resort. 


A    NOTE    ON    REDUCTION,    INTENSIFICATION,   Etc. 


BY    REV.    JOHN   GMEINER. 


In  the  July,  1901,  number  of  your  Mag- 
azine, two  articles  interested  me  in  a  special 
way,  one  on  intensification  and  reduction, 
the  other  on  baking  plates  as  a  preventive 
of  halation. 

As  to  surface  reduction,  I  have  not  as  yet 
found  anything  better  than  Howard's  re- 
ducer, very  weak.  To  reduce  too  great 
intensity  I  prefer  bleaching  the  negative 
in  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  bichromate, 
to  which  I  add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
to  redevelop  the  image  as  far  as  desired 
with  a  weak  hydroquinone  developer,  and 
then  to  develop  the  rest  by  an  ordinary 
hypo  bath. 

If  the  image  sliould  then  be  too  weak  it 
may  be  easily  intensified. 

One  of  my  three  favorite  intensifiers  I 
have  never  seen  mentioned  in  any  Amer- 
ican publication,  and  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it.  First  bleach  the  image  in  an 
ordinary  mercury  bromide  bath ;  then, 
after  a  short  washing,  darken  it  with  silver 
bromide  dissolved  in  hypo.  After  this 
a  good  washing  is  necessary  to  get  out  the 


hypo.  This  gives  a  clear,  dense  and  jet 
black  image,  which  seems  to  be  as  perma- 
nent as  any.  I  find  the  following  formula 
working  well  :  Put  40  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  and  40  grains  of  potassium  bromide 
in  an  empty  four-ounce  bottle.  Add  one 
ounce  of  distilled  or  pure  water,  and 
shake  well  till  all  is  dissolved.  Then 
let  the  silver  bromide  settle,  and  decant 
the  clear  liquid.  Now  about  two  or  three 
times  wash  the  silver  bromide  by  adding 
again  about  an  ounce  of  water  and  shaking 
the  bottle.  After  the  silver  bromide  set- 
tles, decant  the  water.  As  some  of  the 
finest  silver  bromide  may  float  away,  it  is 
well  to  pour  the  water  through  a  funnel 
with  absorbent  cotton.  The  latter  will 
retain  the  silver  bromide  particles.  Then 
pour  a  strong  i  to  3  hypo  solution  through 
the  funnel  into  the  glass,  which  will  dis- 
solve the  silver  bromide.  Not  quite  120 
grains  of  hypo  will  be  required.  The 
hypo  should  be  added  gradually,  and  when 
the  finest  particles  of  silver  bromide  are 
nearly  all,  but  not  all,  dissolved,  stop.    The 
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coarser  particles  will  not  dissolve.  Finally 
fill  up  the  bottle  with  pure  water. 

This  darkening  solution  keeps  well  if 
protected  from  light  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place.  But  gradually  some  black  silver 
will  precipitate  and  somewhat  weaken  the 
solution,  but  it  may  be  used  a  long  time. 

The  plate  backings  usually  recommended 
have  one  drawback.  It  is  necessary  to 
wipe  the  backing  off  before  development, 
which  is  a  rather  unpleasant  job.  I  have 
experimented  to  find  a  backing  which  will 
not  interfere  with  either  the  film,  or  the 
developer,  or  the  fixing  bath.  I  think  I 
have  found  one  which  gives  at  least  to  me 
good  satisfaction,  as  I  use  pyro  and  the 
fixing  bath  only  once. 

I  add  ordinary  wheat  flour  to  a  solu- 
tion of  caramel,  as  much  as  I  can  stir  in. 
When  the  whole  is  a  black,  stiff  paste  I 
add  wood  alcohol  till  the  paste  gets  soft 
enough  to  be  easily  applied  to  the  plate 


with  a  brush.  Then  I  let  the  backed  plate 
slowly  drop  on  a  properly  cut  paper,  some- 
what like  that  in  which  plates  are  usually 
packed,  and  the  backing  is  finished.  A 
number  of  plates  may  be  backed  at  once 
and  put  in  an  empty  plate  box.  Put  in 
the  plates  face  to  face  and  properly  cut 
pieces  of  newspaper  between  the  back- 
ings. In  this  way  the  backings  will  soon 
dry. 

After  development  the  paper  and  part  of 
the  backing  will  soon  come  off,  and  the 
rest  of  the  backing  will  easily  come  off 
after  fixing  and  during  the  final  washing. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  acetone  in  the 
developer  instead  of  an  alkali.  Old  plates 
which  would  otherwise  fog,  develop  quite 
clear  with  acetone,  and  in  general  surface 
fog  seems  to  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
acetone.  I  use  only  about  one-half  the 
quantity  of  acetone  usually  given  in  the 
formulas. 


COPYING  PRINTS. 


Every  photographer  can  copy  a  photo- 
graph and  guarantee  likeness,  however 
soiled  and  faded  the  original  print;  but 
some,  lacking  in  resource,  feel  in  difficul- 
ties if  asked  to  copy  some  old  document 
or  engraving  or  some  picture  from  a  book 
or  newspaper.  The  need  for  such  work  is 
perhaps  very  occasional,  though  possibly 
if  Mr.  Tennant  could  be  induced  to  stir 
us  up  with  one  of  his  inimitable  papers 
some  of  us  might  make  copying  a  lucrative 
side  line.  A  knowledge  of  it  is  required, 
more  because  photographers  are  supposed 
to  be  ready  to  undertake  any  commission 
which  the  wishes  or  whims  of  customers 
may  suggest.  In  Europe  several  firms  do 
a  lucrative  business  in  lantern  transpar- 
encies, photographing  current  illustrations 
from  the  weekly  magazines,  and  selling  or 
loaning  the  slides.  The  best  way  to  copy 
an  illustration  from  a  book  or  magazine  is 
to  flatten  it  against  a  sheet  of  clear  plate 
glass  and  photographing  through  the  glass. 
There  will  not  be  any  blurring  or  sign  of 
double  image  due  to  reflection  from  the 
front  of  the  glass.  A  small  book  may  be 
opened  and  pressed  against  the  glass,  but 
with  a  larger  one  it  should  be  laid  hori- 


zontally open  on  a  table,  with  the  leaf  to 
be  copied  raised.  The  sheet  of  glass  is 
placed  in  front  of  this  leaf,  and  behind  it 
a  sheet  of  glass,  metal,  or  other  stiff  sub- 
stance, and  the  two  held  well  together  by 
strong  slips  around  the  edges.  The  leaf 
must  be  absolutely  vertical,  and  should  be 
kept  so  by  a  stack  of  books  or  other  sup- 
ports behind  it,  and  held  to  them  so  that 
it  cannot  fall  forward  by  a  string  or  rubber 
bands  passing  around  the  clips.  If  the 
picture  to  be  copied  is  a  very  large  one 
there  may  be  reflections  from  the  glass 
back  to  the  camera,  a  sheet  of  black — 
preferably  velvet — with  a  hole  for  the  lens, 
will  prevent  this. 

Often  a  stained  print  requires  copying ; 
it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  remove  the 
stain ;  it  may  prove  successful ;  probably 
not.  Or  a  picture  or  document  may  be  so 
creased  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  folds 
out.  If  it  is  wished  to  eliminate  the  folds 
the  picture  must  be  stretched.  To  do  this 
the  picture  must  be  thoroughly  dampened 
and  a  narrow  border  of  flour  paste  spread 
around  its  edge.  It  is  then  pasted  down 
onto  a  flat  board,  and  when  the  paper 
dries  it  will  be  as  tight  as  a  drum  and  every 
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crease  out  of  it.  To  remove  it  from  the 
board,  a  knife  run  along  the  edge  will  cut 
it  just  inside,  where  the  paste  holds.  If 
it  is  not  advisable  to  mutilate  the  edges  in 
this  way,  the  print  may  first  be  backed 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  about  an  inch  wider 
all  round.  The  whole  will  stretch  when 
damp  and  dry  taut,  and  the  outer  sheet 


only  need  be  cut.  A  trouble  with  some 
prints  on  poor  paper  is  that  printing  on 
the  back  shows  through.  If  the  print  has- 
no  special  value  it  may  be  painted  over  the 
back  with  black  paint,  when  the  printings 
will  cease  to  trouble.  If  the  print  must  not 
be  painted  it  may  be  pasted  down  onto  a  fer- 
rotype plate  and  afterward  soaked  off  again. 


TESTS  OF  SAMPLES  OF  SODIUM  CARBONATE.* 


BY    DR.  CASPAR    W.    MILLER. 


In  behalf  of  the  Technical  Committee 
six  samples  of  sodium  carbonate,  selected 
at  random,  were  titrated  with  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  when  one  buys  this  article 
he  really  can  have  little  certainty  of  what 
he  is  getting  for  his  money.  The  method 
of  titration  was  to  dissolve  a  carefully 
weighed  portion  in  distilled  water,  to  which 
solution  a  drop  of  methyl  orange  solution 
was  added.  Sulphuric  acid,  ^  normal, 
was  then  run  in  until  change  of  color  oc- 
curred, when  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
metres so  used  multiplied  by  0.0212  gave 
the  number  of  grammes  of  Na^COj,  assum- 
ing that  no  other  alkali  was  present.  This 
latter  assumption  was  probably  not  perfectly 
correct  except  in  the  case  of  i  and  2,  but 
the  fact  that  the  solution  may  have  con- 
tained a  little  sodium  or  calcium  hydrate 
is  of  no  importance  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  photographer,  since  he  is  interested 
in  the  total  alkalinity  rather  than  in  its 
exact  form.  From  the  amount  of  Na^CO, 
so  found  was  calculated  the  percentage  in 
the  sample.  In  no  case  was  the  latter 
dried,  as  would  be  done  in  an  analysis  to 
determine  the  purity  of  the  product,  since 
what  was  here  desired  was  the  alkalinity  of 
the  specimen  as  found  in  commerce,  thus 
adhering  to  the  conditions  of  photographic 
practice. 

I.  Sodium  carbonate y  dry,  absolutely  C. 
P,  This  was  found  to  contain  91.3  per 
cent.  Na^COj.  The  other  8.7  per  cent, 
doubtless  consisted  of  water,  not  of  crys- 
tallization, but  absorbed  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Thus,  according  to  Krauch  (Prue- 
fung  der  Chemischen  Reagentien),  dried 

*  Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


soda  readily  absorbs  about  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture. 

2.  Sodium  carbonate  crystallized ^  C.  P. 
This  contained  68.6  of  Na,CO,.  This 
sample,  being  crystallized,  should  have 
contained  only  about  37.1  per  cent.,  or 
more  accurately  37.06  per  cent.,  since  as 
ordinarily  prepared  the  crystals  have  the 
formula  Na^COj-f  10  H,0.  The  discrep- 
ancy is  to  be  explained  by  the  efflorescence 
of  the  crystals,  which  in  this  case  was 
marked. 

3.  Sodium  carbonate  impure  granular'). 
Contained  50.8  per  cent.  Na^COg. 

4 .  Carbonate  of  soda  ( '  *  The  Mascotte  "  ) . 
Also  granular.  Contained  84.  i  per  cent. 
Na^COg. 

5.  Washing  soda  {^obtained  from  a 
grocer) .    Contained  43. 5  per  cent.  Na,CO,. 

6.  Washing  soda  {from  a  different 
grocer) .    Contained  50.3  per  cent.  Na^CO,. 

In  considering  these  results  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  adherent  peculiarities  of  the 
compound.  For  example,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  crystallization  and  other 
conditions  the  crystals  may  contain  i,  2, 
3>  5>  6,  7,  10,  or  15  molecules  of  water, 
the  ordinary  number  being  10.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  readily  be  dried  so  as 
to  contain  no  water.  In  addition,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  dried  substance 
tends  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air, 
while  the  crystals  tend  to  give  up  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion by  the  spontaneous  process  of  efflores- 
cence. Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  commercial  product 
is  always  of  uncertain  composition,  even 
if  originally  pure.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  if  one  select  clear,  transparent 
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crystals,  they  will  generally  correspond 
more  nearly  to  the  theoretical  strength 
than  will  such  as  have  become  white  on  the 
surface,  the  white  coating  being  an  indica- 
tion of  efflorescence. 

On  account  of  the  importance  in  some 
developers  of  using  the  proper  amount  of 
alkali,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  de- 
scribe for  the  benefit  of  such  members  as 
may  not  be  familiar  with  chemical  pro- 
cesses a  very  simple  method  of  estimating 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  the 
strength  of  any  sample  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium carbonate.  In  regard  to  the  latter  it 
may  be  remarked  that  owing  to  the  deli- 
quescent nature  of  the  compound  a  good 
deal  of  water  is  usually  weighed  as  carbon- 
ate when  solutions  are  made  up.  Weigh 
off  5.3  grammes  sodium  carbonate,  or  6.9 
grammes  potassium  carbonate  ;  dissolve  in 
a  moderate  quantity  of  water ;  add  a  single 
drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  methyl  orange, 
which  will  give  the  solution  a  pale  yellow 
color.  Normal  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
added  until  the  color  changes  to  pink. 
The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  so  added 
gives  without  any  calculation  the  percentage 


of  carbonate  present  in  the  substance  being 
tested.  Thus,  if  it  requires  60  c.c.  to 
cause  the  change  of  color,  the  substance 
contains  60  per  cent,  of  carbonate.  Of 
course,  the  most  accurate  way  to  add  the 
acid  is  from  a  burette,  but  for  the  present 
purpose  a  small  graduate  of  25  c.c.  capacity 
can  be  substituted,  filling  it  two  or  three 
times  if  required.  The  normal  acid  can 
be  purchased  and  kept  indefinitely  in  a 
well -stoppered  bottle,  or  an  approximate 
solution  can  be  made  by  mixing  pure  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  to  a  strength  of 
about  5  per  cent.,  and  then,  after  allowing 
the  mixture  to  cool,  adjusting  it  by  small 
additions  of  water  or  acid  so  as  to  get  a 
solution  of  the  specific  gravity  1029  as 
tested  by  the  hydrometer. 

Finally,  we  may  make  up  the  alkaline 
developing  solution  itself  by  hydrometer, 
and  in  this  way  avoid  all  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  water  contained  in 
the  carbonate. 

This  method,  however,  will  be  cor- 
rect only  if  the  carbonate  be  reasonably 
pure,  any  impurity  except  water  affecting 
the  result. 


IS  PHOTOGRAPHY  ART  ?     A  DEBATE. 


BY  A.    G.    MARSHALL. 


At  midnight  sharp  the  Paraphernalia 
Photographic  Society  was.  called  to  order 
in  the  operating-room  of  the  Skylight 
Studio.  It  was  voted  to  defer  all  other 
business  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  burn- 
ing question  before  the  house.  The  presi- 
dent, an  old,  carved,  walnut  Posing  Chair, 
who  held  the  office  by  virtue  of  seniority 
and  absolute  neutrality  on  all  subjects  ex- 
cept his  own  pedigree  and  moral  worth, 
introduced  the  first  speaker  for  the  affirma- 
tive and  sat  down  in  himself.  The  big, 
new  Portrait  Camera  advanced  with  an 
easy,  rolling  gait,  and  gracefully  flinging 
back  his  focusing  cloth  and  clearing  his 
bellows,  said:  *'Mr.  President,  Fellow 
Apparatus,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  we  are  here  not  of 
our  own  volition,  and  that  though  our 
calling  is  most  honorable  and  much  praise 
falls  to  our  lot,  yet  we  are  in  a  manner 
slaves,  and  another,  who  .comes  and  goes 


at  will,  reaps  most  of  the  glory  and  all  the 
substantial  reward  of  our  labor.  But,  as 
we  are  unable  to  operate  ourselves,  we  can 
only  submit  and  make  common  cause  with 
our  master,  or  be  relegated  to  the  junk- 
shop  or  bargain  list. ' ' 

Here  a  little  old  Stereoscopic  Camera  on 
an  upper  shelf  wiped  her  lenses  and  mur- 
mured :  *'  He  only  keeps  me  out  of  senti- 
ment, because  I  earned  him  his  first  dollar 
in  the  business.  But  I  would  so  enjoy  being 
taken  out  to  see  some  scenery  once  more.'* 
'*  Keep  still,"  said  the  smart  young  Tele- 
photo,  *  *  you  are  cracked  and  leak  light, 
and  always  had  spherical  aberration,  and 
exaggerated  your  distances  and  blurred 
your  foregrounds. ' *  **Well,  that's  better 
than  to  be  all  distance  and  no  foreground. 
You  are  just  full  of  falsity  and  astigmat- 
ism   ' '     Here  the  president  rapped  for 

order,  and  the  speaker  continued  :  "As  to 
the  question  before  us,  we  all  know  the 
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views  of  our  master.  He  holds  that  pho- 
tography is  art,  and  he  is  a  great  man  in 
the  profession.  He  bought  me,  the  most 
expensive  thing  here  (I  state  this  as  a  fact, 
not  boastfully)  for  the  express  purpose  of 
demonstrating  this.  If  photography  is  not 
art — ^and  fine  art,  too — what  do  you  call 
that  magnificent  display  of  portraits  in  the 
show-box  on  the  sidewalk,  in  the  corridor 
and  elevator,  and  lining  the  reception- 
room  and  the  whole  place?  What  do 
those  gold  medals  signify?  Why  do  the 
swellest  people  come  here  ?  Why  are  our 
master's  pictures  the  rage  among  the  bon- 
ton  ?  Why  is  he  asked  to  address  conven- 
tions and  attend  art  and  literary  banquets, 
besides  being  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Paint  and  Ink  Shngers  and  the  Purple 
Impressionist  Clubs  ?  Because  of  his  splen- 
did art — art  such  as  made  Titian  and  Cor- 
reggio,  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  Sargent 
and  Whistler  great — ^and  all,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  taken  through  this  lens.  I  have 
seen  art,  real  hand  paintings,  that  nobody 
questions.  I  know  the  quality,  wherever 
found.  Our  master's  work  is  full  of  it.  I 
have  great  depth,  and  I  credit  this  society 
with  the  intelligence  that  will  compel  its 
voice  overwhelmingly  to  affirm  that  pho- 
tography as  practised  in  this  studio  is  art. ' ' 
This  speech  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause and  some  sneering  and  derisive 
laughter.  The  great  Copying  Camera 
spoke  for  the  negative:  '*Mr.  President 
and  Fellow  Members:  We  have  been 
vastly  entertained  by  the  harangue  to 
which  we  have  just  listened.  As  an  ex- 
hibition of  self-laudation  and  vainglory  it 
is  sublime.  As  a  specimen  of  truckling  to 
wealthy  patrons  and  abject  grovelling 
toadyism  to  the  being  who  chances  to  be 
our  boss,  it  is  beneath  contempt.  My 
opponent  advances  no  argument,  but  hid- 
ing his  weakness  in  a  glittering  maze  of 
noted  names  and  sounding  verbosity,  ends 
a  hopeless  case  with  a  dose  of  flattery  as 
nauseating  as  that  which  he  gives  his  sitters, 
and  brazenly  affronts  your  intelligence  by 
begging  the  whole  question."  Here  the 
Backgrounds  and  Grassmats  began  to  hiss, 
and  were  joined  by  the  Brushes,  Combs, 
and  Powder  Puff,  who  had  been  invited  in 
as  spectators.  The  Developing  Dishes  tried 
to  drown  this  with  a  ringing  applause, 
assisted   by  a   strong   bubbling   from  the 


Hypo-trough  through  the  open  door  of  the 
dark-room.  (The  dark-room  crowd  had 
only  been  admitted  to  membership  on  con- 
dition of  the  Hypo-trough  keeping  his 
shelf  and  the  Dishes  never  attending  full 
or  with  even  a  drop  inside. ) 

Order  being  restored,  the  speaker  re- 
sumed :  *  *  No  one  honors  our  profession 
more  than  I  do.  Its  services  to  the  world 
have  been  incalculable.  As  a  science  it 
stands  upon  an  unshakable  foundation, 
both  independently  and  as  an  indispens- 
able assistant  of  all  other  sciences  and  arts. 
I  refuse  to  degrade  it  to  the  mean  position 
of  tag-tail  after  painters.  And  I  lament, 
while  I  despise,  the  highfalutin  claims  and 
false  position  taken  by  our  boss  merely  for 
the  sake  of  champagne  dinners  and  social 
pull."  At  this  point  the  affirmative  gave 
a  general  groan,  while  from  the  toning- 
room  the  Dustpan,  who  was  not  a  member, 
yelled  ** Treason!  Put  him  out!"  and 
was  promptly  squelched  by  a  slap  from  the 
Print-washer.  **  Silence!"  commanded 
the  president;  "this  is  a  free  debate. 
Let  the  gentleman  finish."  *'  Let  the  old 
flat-field  be  quick  about  it,  too, '  *  remarked 
a  dandy  Tourist  visitor,  who  had  been 
leering  into  the  hood  of  the  coquettish 
Retouching -stand.  ''Well,"  said  the 
speaker,  "there  seems  to  be  an  organized 
opposition  to  free  speech  here.  But  I  ask 
you  to  consider  what  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  photography  is — simply  repro- 
duction and  record  of  other  work.  Then 
ask  yourselves  if  the  mere  aping  of  effects 
originated  by  painters  warrants  borrowing 
the  name  of  'Art '  for  our  glorious  science. 
My  own  practice  is  entitled  to  as  much 
consideration  as  that  of  my  opponent.  My 
work  for  the  trade  really  supports  this 
establishment.  I  take  a  dozen  negatives 
to  his  one,  and  make  thousands  of  en- 
largements, all  copies.  His  work  differs 
from  mine  only  in  copying  animated  and 
self-conscious  subjects.  As  I  reproduce 
valuable  paintings,  I  might  claim  my  work 
to  be  art  with  much  more  propriety  than 
our  swaggering  friend,  with  his  straining 
after-effect.  The  affirmative  has  no  basis 
in  fact,  and  I  am  confident  that  your 
sound  judgment,  uninfluenced  by  guff,  will 
bear  me  out." 

After  noisy  applause  by  the  developing 
and    printing   members,    joined   in   quite 
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startlingly  by  the  Flash  Gun,  the  5x8 
View  Camera  rose  to  her  tripod,  felt  if  her 
cap  was  on  straight,  adjusted  her  swing- 
back,  and  proceeded  to  finish  for  the 
affirmative.  "Mr.  President,  Brothers 
and  Sisters, *'  she  said,  "while  regretting 
the  slight  acidity  that  has  developed,  I 
maintain  that  by  proving  photography  to 
be  a  beautiful  science  our  esteemed  friend 
has  failed  to  show  that  it  is  not  also  a 
legitimate  art  when  employed  as  a  means 
for  expressing  artistic  ideas.  The  manual 
technique  in  drawing  and  rendering  tex- 
tures that  the  painter  must  acquire  is  spared 
the  photographer.  But  all  know  that  tech- 
nique is  not  art,  and  that  some  of  the  great- 
est technicians  in  paint  are  as  devoid  of 
creative  skill  and  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
their  subjects  as  the  Copying  Camera  him- 
self. I  base  the  claim  on  the  analysis  of 
pictures  made  by  my  own  and  other  lenses, 
that  photography  does  afford  a  means  for 
true  art  expression.  The  posing,  surround- 
ing, and  lighting  of  a  person,  or  the  selec- 
tion of  a  scene  in  an  impressive  aspect, 
and  reproducing  the  effects  in  paint,  is 
art. 

Why  is  not  the  like  performance,  using 
the  lens  instead  of  the  brush,  also  art  ?  We 
must  judge  both  the  process  and  the  result. 
The  principles  of  composition  are  the  same 
for  all   processes.      Photography   has   its 


own  technique,  and  in  works  justifying  the 
art  claim  there  is  no  seeking  to  imitate  the 
effects  peculiar  to  any  other  art.  I  call 
for  the  vote.'* 

When  counted,  the  vote  proved  a  tie. 
Several  Toning  Baths  that  were  expected 
to  go  negative  decided  from  habit  to  re- 
main neutral.  The  antiquated  Head-rests 
and  Papier-mache  Pillars  went  with  the 
affirmatives,  hoping  to  regain  popularity. 
The  Ruby  Lamp  had  gone  out.  The  presi- 
dent was  in  a  sad  dilemma.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  official  career  he  was  confronted 
with  the  necessity  for  throwing  a  casting 
vote.  Whichever  way  he  gave  it  half  his 
popularity  would  be  gone,  and  at  the  next 
annual  election  his  office  would  probably 
follow.  But  he  was  spared  the  awful  risk. 
The  door  from  the  hall  suddenly  opened, 
and  the  Proprietor,  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  High  Art  and  Hock  Club,  stepped  in 
on  their  way  home  from  a  banquet. 
"  Well,*'  said  the  Proprietor,  "  if  that  boy 
leaves  things  around  like  this  after  clean- 
ing up  he  knows  what  to  expect.  I  shall 
get  here  early  in  the  morning  and  show 
him  Tm  onto  his  curves.*'  But,  though 
the  first  to  enter  the  place  next  morning, 
the  instruments  and  apparatus  were  all  in 
their  proper  places,  and  the  Proprietor 
.  concluded  that  the  champagne  must  have 
tricked  his  eyes. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Convention. 

Mr.  Alfred  Holden,  as  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware  Association,  has  issued  the 
following  letter  regarding  the  forthcoming 
Convention : 

.  "  A  Convention  and  Exhibition  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photog- 
raphers* Association  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  at  In- 
dustrial Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  15, 
16,  17,  and  18,  inclusive. 

"  We  desire  to  secure  your  co-operation, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  request  that  you 
give  this  your  earnest  consideration.  For 
your  benefit  many  good  things  will  be 
provided.  The  educational  features  have 
been    well    considered.      There    will    be 


lectures  and  demonstrations  every  day 
(from  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M.)  by  the  best  work- 
ers in  our  profession,  whose  ability  cannot 
be  questioned.  The  several  manufacturers 
and  supply  dealers  will  be  represented  by 
their  demonstrators  and  salesmen.  Their 
exhibits  will  be  of  such  character  that  the 
very  latest  methods  for  securing  the  best 
results  will  be  brought  before  you  with  the 
most  modern  appliances. 

"The  entertainment  feature  will  not  be 
the  lea.st  inducement  during  this  Conven- 
tion, as  the  photographers  of  Philadelphia 
have  determined  to  show  you  what  they 
can  do  in  providing  for  your  comfort  and 
pleasure.  There  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
photographic  masterpieces  made  during  the 
past   year.      This   feature    alone   will   be 
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worth   your    consideration.      In    all    our 
thoughts  your  needs  have  been  studied. 
*  *  Fraternally  yours, 

**  Alfred  H  olden, 

"  President '" 

The  prize  list  is  unusually  full  and 
attractive  this  year,  and  photographers 
should  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  without 
participation  in  its  educational  and  in- 
structive features. 

The  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  Association, 

The  Second  Anuual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky will  meet  at  Louisville,  June  17  th  to 
19th,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Thuss.  Secretary  Cusich,  in  his  letter  to 
the  fraternity,  says : 

**  Conventions  are  unquestionably  one 
of  the  best  things  to  raise  the  standard  of 
our  profession.  They  bring  about  har- 
mony and  good  fellowship  with  us  all.  It 
means,  if  you  attend,  you  will  return  home 
a  new  person.  The  mingling  together 
and  closely  observing,  exchanging  of  ideas 
with  brother  photographers,  means  what? 
Why,  new  life  in  your  work,  better  prices, 
and  a  sure  thing  to  attend  the  next  Con- 
vention." 

The  Indiana  Convention, 

The  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Indiana  Association  of  Photographers  will 
be  held  at  Winona  I^ke,  June  24th  to  28th, 
The  location  is  ideal  for  convention  pur- 
poses, and  the  Executive  Committee  has 
prepared  an  attractive  and  useful  pro- 
gramme, so  that  the  event  offers  unusual 
advantages  for  instruction  and  pleasure 
combined.  We  hope  that  every  one  of 
our  Indiana  readers,  without  exception, 
will  be  present  at  the  meetings. 

The  first  session,  June  24th,  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  general  welcome  and  exchange 
of  social  greetings.  The  address  of  wel- 
come will  be  given  by  the  President  of  the 
Winona  Assembly,  and  the  response  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Reeves.  After  the  business 
session  a  baseball  game  is  arranged  for, 
with  a  moonlight  sail  on  Winona  Lake  in 
the  evening.  The  programme  for  June 
26th  opens  with  *' angling  for  bass,"  at  6 
A.M.  The  regular  morning  session  will  be 
a  demonstration  under  the  skylight  at 
Houser's  studio,  and  at  its  afternoon  ses- 


sion a  demonstration  of  retouching  and 
etching ;  printing  and  toning.  The  Win- 
ona Association  will  entertain  the  Conven- 
tion in  the  evening.  Thursday,  June  27th, 
will  be  given  up  to  business,  demonstra- 
tions, and  recreations  of  varied  kinds; 
and  Friday  will  see  the  close  of  the  Con- 
vention with  an  address  on  '*The  Studio 
from  a  Business  Stand-point,"  by  Ben 
I^rrimer ;  reports  from  judges,  and  similar 
details. 

A  generous  assortment  of  awards  is 
offered,  full  particulars  of  which  can  be 
had  from  Secretary  George  J.  Parrot,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

The  Souvenir  of  the  Convention  is  a 
tastefully  printed  booklet  embellished  with 
engravings  from  photographs  by  members 
of  the  Association. 

Ohio- Michigan  Photographers*  Association. 

The  forthcoming  Convention  of  this 
Association  is  to  be  held  at  Gray's  Armory, 
Cleveland,  August  27,  28,  29,  1902. 

Officers:  C.  S.  Bateham,  Norwalk,  O., 
President;  A.  L.  Bowersox,  Dayton,  O., 
Vice-President  for  Ohio ;  F.  S.  Clark,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Secretary;  J.  F.  Rentschler, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Vice-President  for 
Michigan;  W.  L.  Smith,  St.  Mary's,  O., 
Treasurer. 

Classification  of  exhibits.  Special  cash 
prize  class,  open  to  the  world,  $150  in 
•gold;  $75  first  prize,  $50  second  prize, 
$25  third  prize.  Exhibits  must  consist  of 
three  framed  photographs,  measuring  13 
inches  or  larger.  Any  photographer  whose 
dues  are  paid  may  compete  in  this  class. 
Those  outside  of  our  States  must  pay  dues 
of  $2,  thereby  becoming  associate  mem- 
bers. 

General  exhibit.  For  Ohio-Michigan 
active  members.  This  exhibit  is  for  study 
and  comparison,  it  being  expected  that 
every  member  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Association,  and  will  send  some  of  his 
productions,  thus  securing  the  benefits  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  comparison  of  his 
own  work  with  that  of  others. 

The  salon.  Started  in  the  Ohio  Asso- 
ciation in  1895.  All  pictures  by  active 
members  are  eligible  for  salon  honors. 
They  are  selected  for  artistic  qualities  and 
each  member  having  one  or  more  selected 
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will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Honor  signed 
by  art  judges,  testifying  to  artistic  excel- 
lence. 

Interstate  exhibit.  This  travelling  ex- 
hibit is  made  up  of  pictures  from  each 
State  Association,  each  association  being 
represented  by  one  picture  which  has  been 


selected  as  being    the  best  exhibited  at 
their  last  Convention. 

Conditions  and  further  information  can 
be  obtained  from  any  of  the  officers  men- 
tioned above. 

Frank  S.  Clark, 

Secretary. 


ABOUT  VARNISHING. 


The  varnishing  of  negatives  is  a  custom 
which  in  America  is  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  Varnish- 
ing is  one  of  the  things  which  was  more 
necessary  in  collodion  days  than  it  is  to- 
day, and  so  *it  has  gradually  fallen  out  of 
fashion.  The  chief  uses  of  varnish  were 
two :  First,  it  protected  the  rather  delicate 
collodion  film  from  scratches  and  similar 
injuries,  and,  second,  it  protected  from 
chemical  dangers,  both  from  active  stain- 
ing and  from  the  slower  and  more  insid- 
ious effects  of  the  action  of  time.  The 
gelatine  negative  is  sufficiently  tough  to 
stand  a  wonderful  amount  of  careless  hand- 
ling, but  it  is  still  liable  to  stains,  especially 
silver  stains. 

Gelatine,  as  everyone  knows,  will  absorb 
moisture,  not  only  when  it  is  placed  to 
soak  in  a  dish,  but  whenever  there  is 
dampness  in  the  air.  There  are  more  or 
less  free  silver  salts  in  many  printing  pa- 
pers, and  this  free  silver  will  stick  to  mois- 
ture. Hence,  when  a  negative  which  is 
not  bone  dry  is  set  to  print  there  is  always 
a  liability  to  silver  staining,  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  spoil  the  negative.  In 
England  and  some  other  European  coun- 
tries, where  they  encounter  fogs  and  other 
atmospheric  conditions  more  artistic  than 
comfortable,  we  believe  that  the  varnishing 
of  negatives  is  common.  It  certainly  is  a 
good  plan,  even  in  parts  of  this  country, 
to  varnish  any  negatives  which  are  likely 
to  have  any  permanent  value.  There  are 
many  varnishes  on  the  market,  and  the 
formulae  are  legion.  The  one  which  I  use 
is  made  by  dissolving  six  ounces  of  best 
white  hard  varnish  (which  I  get  from  a 
paint  store)  in  ten  ounces  of  alcohol.  The 
base  of  them  all  (for  some  are  compounded 
of  several  ingredients)  is  some  hard  var- 
nish dissolved  in  alcohol.  In  all  instruc- 
tions for  varnishing   the   direction   is   to 


''well  warm  the  plate  before  applying." 
Unfortunately,  they  too  often  neglect  to 
add  that  the  negative  must  be  allowed  to 
cool  again  before  the  varnish  is  flowed  on. 
If  the  varnish  is  applied  when  the  film  is 
still  hot,  the  alcohol  in  it  evaporates  too 
quickly,  and  the  varnish  sets  in  ridges. 
The  heating  of  the  plate  is  merely  to  insure 
that  it  is  quite  dry.  It  should  then  be  al- 
lowed to  dmost  cool.  The  plate  must  be 
dry  or  the  varnish  may  look  milky — not  to 
mention  other  possible  ills ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  to  cool,  or  the  varnish  will  prove 
troublesome  in  its  flow.  The  varnishing 
itself  is  a  matter  of  *  *  knack.  * '  Little  can 
be  said  about  doing  this  beyond  giving  the 
usual  instructions,  adding  that  the  move- 
ments must  be  continuous,  neither  hurried 
nor  halting,  or  ridges  may  result.  Hold 
the  plate  by  its  left  lower  corner  in  the 
left  hand  and  pour  a  liberal  supply  of  var- 
nish onto  the  centre  of  the  plate ;  tilt  the 
plate  so  that  the  varnish  flows  diagonally 
across  it  toward  the  far  right-hand  comer ; 
then  backward  across  the  top  of  the  plate 
to  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  film  is  now  coated  ; 
tilt  the  plate  to  bring  the  flow  toward  the 
thumb,  and  just  before  it  can  touch  the 
thumb  tilt  the  plate  toward  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner.  This  last  sweep  should  cover 
all  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  plate,  and 
the  varnish  can  then  be  flowed  from  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  back  into  a  bottle. 
After  one  or  two  attempts  an  even  flow 
will  be  attained.  The  plate  should  be 
stood  on  edge,  with  its  lower  edge  resting 
on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  to  dry.  In  a 
few  minutes  it  will  have  set,  with  a  smooth, 
even  surface.  The  remaining  solvent  or 
solvents  must  be  driven  off  by  heating  the 
negative  rather  hotter  than  the  hand  can 
bear,  when  the  film  will  set  very  hard  and 
brilliant. 
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Varnish  poured  onto  a  dry,  slightly- 
warmed  negative  seems  to  almost  form  a 
part  of  the  film  itself,  rather  than  a  mere 


coating.  Probably  the  pores  of  the  film 
open  and  the  varnish  penetrates  into  them, 
forming  a  very  close  alliance. 


CHIPS  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPHERS   WORKSHOP. 


Colored  Positives,  An  interesting  use 
for  spoilt  negatives  is  that  suggested  some 
time  ago  by  Professor  Namias.  Old, 
useless  negatives  are  entirely  freed  from 
silver  by  a  hypo  ferridcyanide  reduced. 
The  plate  is  then  thoroughly  washed,  and 
sensitized  in  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate,  and  dried.  Print- 
ing is  under  a  transparency  (not  a  nega- 
tive). This,  of  course,  renders  the  high- 
lights non-absorbent,  so  that  after  printing, 
the  plate  being  put  in  a  solution  will  take 
up  the  solution  and  a  colored  pigment 
which  may  be  mixed  with  it,  into  its 
shadows  or  previous  parts.  Professor 
Namias  gave  the  following  solutions,  of  a 
5  per  cent,  strength  :  Barium  chloride  fol- 
lowed by  sodium  sulphate  gives  white. 
Potassium  ferrocyanide  following  uranium 
nitrate  gives  dark  red,  following  copper 
sulphate  it  gives  bright  red,  and  following 
ferric  chloride  it  gives  blue.  Sodium  sul- 
phide following  lead  acetate  gives  black  ; 
and  following  cadmium  chloride  it  gives 
yellow.  Between  immersion  in  the  first 
and  second  solutions  the  plate  is  well 
rinsed. 

Idle  Cameras,  Some  time  ago  Dr. 
Wilson  told  us  "how  to  make  that  idle 
camera  pay.' '  It  is  very  certain  that  many 
of  us  have  idle  cameras.  Those  old  pictures 
which  were  given  us  in  the  March  number 
made  me  take  down  the  volumes  of  The 
Philadelphia  Photographer  of  the  70' s 
and  look  over  those  fine  old  supplements 
which  young  men  call  quaint  or  back- 
numbers.  I  was  turning  over  the  pages  of 
a  volunie  and  my  eye  caught  a  line  by  L. 
B.  Clench  about  an  idle  camera.  I  have 
done  just  as  he  did,  for  he  says  he  bought 
his  first  4x4  camera  in  a  dull  season  and 
left  it  in  a  comer  of  the  gallery  to  collect 
dust.  One  day  he  tried  to  figure  out 
what  dividend  it  was  returning  to  him, 
and  the  figures  looked  sick.  So  he  got  out 
his  camera  and  dusted  it  and  took  4x4 
pictures  on  spec,  of  customers  who  came 


for  cards.  He  found  that  in  a  few  months 
the  big  camera  was  well  employed.  If  it 
had  been  left  till  some  asked  for  a  4  x  4, 
why  by  that  time  it  might  have  grown 
rusty. 

He  says  :  "  I  think  if  those  who  complain 
of  dull  business  would  get  out  the  big 
camera  or  any  other  camera  lying  idle  for 
want  of  use,  and  put  it  to  work  they 
would  soon  have  plenty  for  it  to  do.  Try 
for  a  month  putting  up  a  card  in  your 
workroom  headed  speculation  work,  and 
on  it  put  amount  of  moneys  received  for 
such  work.  Make  negatives  of  all  likely 
subjects  you  can  get  hold  of  ;  ask  them  on 
the  street  or  wherever  you  find  them  to 
come  in  and  give  you  a  sitting,  for  you 
want  to  get  out  some  new  styles.** 

Brother  Clench  was  right  in  his  idea ; 
perhaps  we  should  do  it  differently  now  ; 
but  the  fact  is  the  same,  that  the  idle 
camera  will  pay,  if  only  it  is  made  to  pay. 
—J.  W.  E. 

Pinholes,  Every  season  has  its  own 
advantages  and  drawbacks,  and  with  the 
advent  of  warm,  dry  weather  dust  appears 
to  worry  many  of  us.  Dust  is  not  the 
torment  that  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  for  in 
wet  collodion  work  a  speck  of  dust  in  the 
flowing  collodion  often  meant  a  streak  the 
length  of  the  plate ;  in  dry  plate  work  it 
means  only  a  clear  spot  where  the  dust  has 
shielded  the  negative  from  the  light.  But 
dust  is  sufficiently  annoying  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  a  few  simple  precautions  will 
very  considerably  help  to  minimize  it. 
Many  photographers  brush  their  plates, 
but  these  are  generally  free  from  any  sus- 
picion of  dust  when  packed  by  the  makers, 
and  seldom  require  dusting  unless  they 
have  been  handled — as  for  backing — after 
the  boxes  have  been  opened.  The  insides 
of  the  camera  and  of  the  slides  seem  to 
often  harbor  much  dust,  and  to  be  seldom 
cleaned.  Rack  the  camera  out  to  its  fullest 
extremity,  and  go  carefully  and  thoroughly 
over    the    interior  with   a  slightly  damp 
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cloth.  Wipe  out  the  slides,  too,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  fine  hard  brush  clean  out 
the  grooves.  A  little  prevention  and  re- 
moval of  dust  will  soon  cure  pinholes. 
Where  pinholes  do  occur  in  negatives 
(they  are  not  invariably  caused  by  dust)  they 
are  often  treated  to  ^z/^r-retouching.  A 
pinhole  seen  through  a  negative  and  against 
.  the  light  looks  bigger  and  more  important 
than  it  really  is,  and  than  it  will  show  in 
a  print.  Many  of  the  smaller  pinholes,  if 
occurring  among  hair,  clothes,  or  dark 
materials,  will  not  show  in  the  print, 
whereas  if  it  is  attempted  to  block  them 
out  in  the  negative  this  blocking  out  may 
itself  print  as  a  defect. 

Individuality,  Be  original,  be  unique,  if 
you  can,  but  not  out  of  harmony.  Indi- 
viduality goes  wrong  when  it  is  out  of 
harmony  with  its  surroundings.  Eccen- 
tricity is  very  easy,  but  it  does  not  last.  It 
is  open  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  is 
often  assumed  by  it ;  but  genius,  to  be  use- 
ful, should  consist  of  individuality,  backed 
up  by  suitability  to  its  environments. — 
H.  P.  Robinson. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Gun,  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  in  the  hands  of  90 
per  cent,  of  the  followers  of  the  art  who 
are  not  artists,  the  photograph  is  in  the 
process,  but  with  the  others  the  picture  is 


in  the  man  (as  in  painting,  only  in  a  less 
degree,  and  as  far  as  the  materials  will 
allow).  The  process  takes  a  very  subordi- 
nate place,  and  is  dominated  by  the  taste, 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  artist,  when  an 
artist  uses  it  with  what  may  be  fairly  called 
emotional  results. — H.  P.  Robinson. 

Home-made  and  Tinted  Mounts,  A  Hint 
by  Alfred  Watkins :  Rough  or  hot-pressed 
drawing  paper  is  a  very  suitable  surface  for 
mounts,  but  a  pure  white  surface  is  not 
always  suitable.  I  tried  an  infusion  of 
coffee  for  tinting  these  mounts,  but  for  my 
purpose  the  color  was  too  bright  and  ob- 
trusive. I  wanted  to  introduce  a  little 
gray  into  the  brown,  and  for  this  purpose 
tried  the  addition  of  a  little  common  writ- 
ing-ink with  success.  A  useful  stone  color 
is  the  result,  tending  toward  brown  or 
gray,  according  to  the  amount  of  ink 
added.  My  method  has  been  to  sponge 
over  the  mount  with  the  solution,  taking 
care  that  the  sponge  is  not  overcharged, 
and  that  an  even  surface  moisture  results. 
If  the  tint  is  not  deep  enough  the  process 
may  be  repeated  after  drying.  The  iron 
in  the  mixture  may  be  objectionable  for 
tinting  the  photograph  itself,  but  it  cannot 
harm  if  used  for  cut-out  mounts.  Some 
care  and  experiment  is  necessary  to  get  a 
suitable  mixture,  which  should  be  filtered 
before  use.  A  very  few  drops  of  ink  are 
sufficient. 
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Mr.  W.  I.  SCANDLIN,  who  has  so  acceptably  edited 
Anthonys  Photographic  Bulletin^  The  International 
Annual,  and  other  publications  for  the  past  few  years, 
has  resigned  his  position  with  the  Anthony  &  Sco- 
VILL  Co.  to  engage  in  business  on  his  own  account. 
The  new  enterprise  to  be  established  by  Mr.  Scand- 
LIN,  viz.,  A  Bureau  of  Business  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation for  Photographers,  is  one  for  which  he  is 
peculiarly  fitted  by  his  wide  experience,  and  we  be- 
speak for  him  the  kindly  consideration  of  our  readers. 
As  his  announcement  on  another  page  tells,  he  will 
devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of  plans,  methods, 
and  publicity  material  for  the  aid  of  photographers 
desirous  of  increasing  their  volume  of  trade.  There  is 
great  need  of  expert  service  of  this  sort,  and  we  know 
of  no  one  better  equipped  to  advise  in  such  details  than 
Mr.  Scandlin. 


By  his  capable  management  of  the  publications 
given  into  his  charge  our  confrere  has  not  only  in- 
creased the  esteem  in  which  the  Bulletin  and  the  Inier- 
national  Annual  are  held  in  the  photographic  world, 
but  has  also  won  a  host  of  friends  in  the  fraternity  who 
will  surely  lend  their  friendly  support  to  his  new  ac- 
tivities. A  booklet  of  information  can  be  had  by 
addressing  W.  I.  SCANDLiN,  346  Sixth  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Finisher,  introduced  by  the 
DoRTicus  Manufacturing  Co.,  38  East  20th  St., 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  work-room  conveniences 
we  have  seen.  Outwardly  it  is  a  compact  burnisher, 
but  by  a  patent  device  the  steel  burnishing  roller  is 
interchangeable  with  other  rollers.  One  of  these  will 
give  a  half-tone  finish  to  portraits,  softening  and  en- 
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handng  the  effect  wonderfully.  Another  roller  gives 
a  silk  finish,  the  effect  being  variable  according  to 
the  amount  of  pressure  applied.  We  urge  our  read- 
ers to  get  the  descriptive  circular  issued  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  see  for  themselves  the  many-sided 
usefulness  of  the  machine. 


A  New  Company  on  an  Old  Foundation.— 
John  Carbutt,  Wayne  Junction,  pioneer  dry-plate 
maker  of  America  (1878),  and  the  first  to  introduce 
nearly  every  variety  of  plates  and  films  now  on  the 
market,  has  recently  transformed  his  business  into  a 
corporation  with  his  two  sons,  John  E.  Carbutt 
and  Robert  F.  Carbutt,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Carbutt  Dry- Plate  and  Film  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia." Officers:  JOHN  Carbutt,  President;  J.  £. 
Carbutt,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer ;  Robert  F. 
Carbutt,  Secretary.  Capital  stock,  f  150,000,  full- 
paid  and  non-assessable.  The  company  will  continue 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  photographic  products 
introduced  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  especially  those  per- 
taining to  three-color  photography  and  his  now  famous 
vinco  developing  paper. 

Having  followed  the  development  of  this  enterprise 
since  its  inception,  we  note  this  latest  move  with  pride 
and  satisfaction.  Our  best  good  wishes  go  out  to  the 
new  firm  on  the  old  and  true  foundation.  May  many 
years  of  prosperity  attend  it. 

The  TiMES-BULLETiii— Owing  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  and  the  Sco- 
VILL  &  ADAMS  Co.,  TJU  Photographic  Ttmos  and 
Anthonys  Photographic  BulUtin  will,  beginning  with 
the  May  issue,  be  published  as  one  magasine,  under 
the  title  Th€  Photographic  Times- BulUtin,  Many 
important  changes  and  improvements  will  be  made 
very  shortly.  The  subscription  price  will  remain  the 
same  as  for  the  Photographic  Times — i.  e  ,$2  per  year. 
The  combined  journal  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  WALTER 
E.  Woodbury,  who  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  suc- 


The  services  of  Mr.  DoUGi^s  A.  Brown  have  been 
secured  as  official  stenographer  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  Con- 
vention at  Buffido  in  August.  We  congratulate  all 
concerned  on  this  wise  selection.  Mr.  Brown  has 
abundantly  shown  his  abihty  in  reporting  the  past  two 
or  three  conventions,  and  the  next  meeting  is  safe  in 
his  hands. 


We  have  received  from  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical 
Works,  of  this  city,  the  stenographer's  minutes  of  the 
inquiry  before  the  Board  of  United  States  Appraisers 
regarding  the  appraisement  of  lenses  imported  by  C. 
P.  Goerz. 

At  this  inquiry  the  majority  of  those  interested  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lenses  in  America  were 
called  to  give  testimony.  The  report  is  somewhat 
lengthy,  covering  89  closely  printed  pages,  and  its 
•details  are  extremely  interesting.  Among  other  things 


apparent  from  a  careful  reading,  it  is  evident  that  the 
splendid  performances  of  the  Goerz  Double  Anastig- 
mat  are  the  result  of  scrupulously  careful  workmanship 
throughout  its  manufitcture.  The  methods  adopted 
by  the  firm  of  C.  P.  Goerz  in  the  testing  and  centring 
of  their  objectives  was  plainly  shown  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  methods  used  in  some  of  the  other  fac- 
tories. Altogether  C.  P.  Goerz  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  result  of  this  unsought  inquiry  into  his 
business,  and  we  commend  those  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  lenses  to  a  perusal  of  this  interesting 
document. 

John  A.  Henk,  the  progressive  photographer  of 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  sends  a  little  folder  concerning 
his  business  which  has  many  commendable  points. 
Mr.  Henk  offers  his  patrons  portraits,  views,  and 
groups  in  aristo,  platino,  platinum,  and  carbon,  and 
the  announcement  shows  his  facilities  to  be  well  up  to 
date. 

The  new  trial  size  of  Marshall's  Electric  Light 
Water  Colors  has  met  with  great  favor,  and  the 
manufacturer  has  had  to  increase  his  facilities  to  meet 
the  larger  demand.  These  colors  are  the  best  we 
know  of  for  coloring  slides,  photographs,  and  engrav- 
ings, and  are  generally  known  as  "Color  Pearls." 
Several  demonstrations  in  their  use  have  been  given 
in  our  city  of  late,  and  those  who  attended  were  sur- 
prised to  note. how  easily  and  certainly  the  use  of 
Color  Pearls  secured  the  most  desirable  effects.  Send 
to  Mr.  A.  G.  Marshall,  635  Vanderbilt  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Among  the  tasteful  novelties  displayed  in  Collins* 
Trade  News,]\isX  to  hand,  special  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  Blaketto  B,  Avemo  B,  and  Aurelia  E 
card  mounts.  For  high- class  work  these  three  cards 
are  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  the  progressive  por- 
traitist should  not  overlook  them.  Collins*  T^ade 
News  can  be  had  free  on  application  to  the  A.  M.  Col- 
lins Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

That  useful  little  manual  on  Negative  Mahing, 
published  for  free  distribution  by  the  Hammer  Dry- 
Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  is  evidently  appreciated,  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  A  copy  of  the  sixth  edition  has  just 
reached  our  table.  If  any  reader  of  these  pages  has 
not  yet  seen  the  book  we  would  advise  the  sending  of 
a  post-card  as  above.  We  value  our  copy,  and  have  it 
always  at  hand  for  ready  reference. 


Another  capital  little  book  which  every  photog- 
rapher should  read  and  re-read  is  Practical  Chemistry 
for  Photographers^  written  by  that  able  photo-chemist, 
Milton  B.  Punnett,  and  sent  to  all  who  ask  for  it 
by  the  Standard  Dry-Plate  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 
It  is  full  of  common-sense  information  on  the  daily 
difficulties,  and  tells  its  story  so  plainly  that  no  one 
can  mistake  its  meaning. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC    PERMANENCE    AND   THE    AMATEUR    PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC  EXCHANGE  CLUB— 1860-64.* 

BY    PROFESSOR    CHARLES    F.    HIMES,    PH.D.,  LL.D. 


With  the  very  first  experiment  in  pho- 
tography the  question  as  to  permanence  of 
results  arose.  The  process  of  Wedgewood 
and  Davy  failed  in  practical  results,  mainly 
because  the  pictures  were  permanent  only 
when  examined  by  artificial  light,  and  even 
then  deteriorated.  The  question  **How 
long  will  it  keep  ?  ' '  has  been  running  all 
through  the  literature  of  photography  to 
the  present  time,  and  to-day,  owing  to  the 
wide  range  in  the  applications  of  photog- 
raphy, it  is  continually  recurring  in  regard 
to  the  preparations  used,  but  more  especi- 
ally, in  view  of  the  growing  application  for 
record  purposes,  in  regard  to  the  final  pro- 
duct, the  finished  print.  The  question  as 
to  the  keeping  qualities  of  any  of  the 
preparations  used  in  any  of  the  stages  of 
the  photographic  practice  toward  the  fin- 
ished print  is  a  very  secondary  one,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  may  affect  the  permanence 
of  the  print.  Whether  developers  will 
keep,  matters,  upon  the  whole,  very  little. 
Their  very  efficiency  depends,  in  fact, 
upon  their  chemical  instability.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  a  little  more  or  less  trouble, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  expense.  So,  in 
regard  to  fixing  solutions,  where  instability 
may  have  graver  consequences  to  the  fin- 
ished print,  there  need  be  no  room  for 
question,  because  they  can  be  placed  above 
suspicion  by  fresh  preparation.  But  how 
long  negative  plates  or  films  will  keep  in 
good   condition   before   exposure    in   the 

*  Read  before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Fraoklia  Institute  and  reprinted  from  the  Journal, 


camera,  and  under  what  conditions,  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  convenience  or  ex- 
pense, but  of  applicability  of  photography 
where  considerable  time  must  necessarily 
intervene  between  their  preparation  and 
use,  as  upon  scientific  and  other  expedi- 
tions. Closely  related  to  this  is  the  other 
cjuestion,  as  to  the  length  of  time  allowable 
after  exposure  before  development.  These 
questions  are,  however,  of  importance  prac- 
tically only  between  comparatively  nar- 
row limits.  An  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  the  years  that  dry  plates  will  keep  in 
good  photographic  condition,  or  whether 
they  will  keep  indefinitely,  has,  however, 
some  interest  as  affording  an  d  fortiori 
argument  for  belief  in  and  demand  for 
plates  that  may  keep  in  good  condition  for 
any  particular  purpose.  But  it  is  when 
we  come  to  the  print,  as  has  been  said,  the 
question  assumes  its  highest  importance,  a 
dominant  character.  All  consideration  of 
the  photomechanical  print  may  be  omitted 
in  this  connection.  It  has  a  utility  and 
permanence  all  its  own  ;  but  as  it  is  neces- 
sarily not  strictly  photographic,  but  one 
remove  from  the  photograph,  if  it  lacks 
some  of  the  record  (jualities,  especially  of 
minute  microscopic  rendering  of  details,  it 
fails,  it  might  be  said,  in  original  entry 
quality  of  the  photograph. 

It  is  not  proposed  this  evening  to  traverse 
this  question  of  photographic  permanence 
exhaustively,  or  to  discuss  it  by  means  of 
facts  independently  and  scientifically  es- 
tablished, but  rather  as  a  question  to  be 
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determined  empirically  by  means  of  data 
of  the  highest  character  for  authenticity, 
furnished  by  one  of  the  earliest  photo- 
graphic organizations — the  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Exchange  Club,  from  i860  to 
1864,  composed  of  men  of  careful  habits 
of  systematic  work  and  observation,  many 
of  high  scientific  attainments. 

As  preliminary,  it  may  be  well  to  fix 
definitely  what  is  meant  by  time-effect  in 
this  connection.  Time  is  recognized  as  so 
necessary  a  factor  that  it  has  almost  come 
to  be  regarded  as  capable  per  se  of  pro- 
ducing changes,  or  that  some  things  will 
change,  perhaps  all  things  deteriorate, 
simply  with  lapse  of  time.  Now  a  time- 
effect  per  se  is  inconceivable,  and  we  are 
Justified  in  any  case  of  what,  for  conveni  - 
ence,  may  be  called  photographic  change, 
in  looking  for  some  cause  as  fully  as  we  are 
justified  in  mechanics  in  assuming  a  cause 
where  a  body  changes  its  state  of  rest,  or 
of  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line.  These 
causes  of  change  in  sensitive  films  and 
other  photographic  preparations  may  be 
internal  or  external,  or  a  combination  of 
both.  They  may  be  minute,  feeble,  oper- 
ating slowly,  but  with  cumulative  effect 
through  a  very  long  time.  There  may  be 
in  some  cases  molecular  movements  in  a 
sensitive  film  that  will  gradually  change  its 
photographic  character.  There  are  many 
analogies,  physical  and  chemical,  to  sug- 
gest it.  In  a  supersaturated  solution  of  a 
salt  crystallization  may  take  place  rapidly, 
but  gradually  enough  to  be  watched,  and 
just  as  such  crystallization  can  be  started 
by  an  external  mechanical  impulse,  so  it  is 
conceivable,  external  causes,  changes  of 
temperature,  vibrations  of  all  kinds,  even 
jarring  of  floors  and  buildings,  may  assist, 
even  if  they  do  not  originate,  molecular 
changes  that  may  affect  the  whole  photo- 
graphic character  of  a  film. 

Perhaps  a  more  analogous  case  is  that  of 
the  slow  crystallization  of  axles,  wheels, 
bolts,  cannon,  and  so  forth  by  jarring. 
We  are  familiar,  too,  with  what  is  called 
the  **continuating  action"  of  light,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  sufficient  allowance 
has  been  made  for  this  fact  in  accounting 
for  deterioration  of  films  and  papers  ex- 
posed even  to  a  very  feeble  light  during 
preparation  in  drying.  Experiments  made 
upon    papers,   though   not   as  decisive  as 


could  be  wished,  seemed  to  substantiate 
this  view.  Again,  well-defined  chemical 
reactions,  as  experience  in  the  laboratory 
shows,  require  time,  and  in  many  cases 
prolonged  time,  for  perceptible  result,  and 
such  may  be  taking  place  slowly  in  a  sensi- 
tive film,  and  eventually  affect  decidedly 
its  character.  When,  further,  all  that  is 
covered  by  the  term  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, normal  and  abnormal,  is  taken  into 
consideration,  we  have  a  legion  of  possible 
agents  operating  to  change  photographic 
preparations  and  products.  Now,  the  fact 
to  be  recognized  is  that  all  these  condi- 
tions are  matters  of  observation  and  inves- 
tigation, and  in  many  cases  may  be  elimi- 
nated or  neutralized,  as  the  great  advance 
in  certainty  and  keeping  qualities  of  plates 
and  papers  in  the  past  few  years  shows. 

In  investigation  of  such  conditions  a 
natural  tendency  to  give,  perhaps,  undue 
weight  to  established  chemical  reactions 
may  cause  minute  subtle  conditions  to  be 
overlooked,  accompanied  by  a  conscious  or 
unconscious  assumption  that  highly  sensi- 
tive photographic  compounds  are  in  their 
very  nature  sensitive  to  other  physical  and 
chemical  agencies  than  light;  that  they 
are,  in  short,  in  their  nature  wanting  in 
permanence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  silver 
chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  are  among 
the  most  stable  chemical  compounds,  so 
far  as  other  agencies  than  light  are  con- 
cerned. An  over-caution  resulting  from 
this  want  of  faith  in  photographic  prepara- 
tions often  manifests  itself  in  a  priori  con- 
clusions, and  positive,  scarcely  tested  state- 
ments, and  a  time-limit  has  been  fixed 
entirely  unwarranted,  and  once  fixed  is  apt 
to  maintain  its  place.  As  a  little  illustra- 
tion, it  was  stated  by  someone  that  blue- 
print sensitizing  solution  would  not  keep  ; 
it  became  permanently  incorporated  in  pho- 
tographic literature,  and  there  it  remains 
in  spite  of  published  statements,  again  and 
again,  that  it  will  keep  unimpaired  for 
years,  and  many  may  be  deterred  from  its 
use  by  this  positive  charge  of  instability. 
Time  has  in  very  many  cases,  then,  doubt- 
less, been  made  the  scapegoat  for  many 
avoidable  causes  of  photographic  deterior- 
ation, for  imperfect  knowledge  or  oversight 
of  conditions,  for  unscientific  or  careless 
work,  for  improper  treatment,  and  storage, 
etc.     The  survival  of  one  specimen  in  ex- 
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cellent  condition  is  sufficient  to  establish 
permanence  of  any  method,  and  direct  in- 
vestigation to  the  causes  of  deterioration, 
with  certainty  of  success  in  discovering 
and  combating. 

Considerations  such  as  these  suggested 
that  the  objective  presentation  this  even- 
ing simply  of  some  well -authenticated 
tacts  m  this  connection  might  not  be  with- 
out general  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
recall  some  of  the  pioneer  workers  of  your 
city.  As  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  gela- 
tino-bromide  plates,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
call a  partial  report  made  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  this  section.  Reports  upon 
this  point  have  been  exclusively  made 
upon  plates  that  have  remained  unused  by 
accident,  and  not  upon  those  carefully 
tested  and  deliberately  placed  aside  for 
this  purpose.  One  or  two  failures  with 
plates  kept  longer  than  usual,  ascribed  to 
their  age,  served  to  fix  a  time-limit  beyond 
which  others  were  not  permitted  to  go  be- 
fore use,  and  unused  ones  would  not  be 
likely  to  receive  much  care.  Unopened 
dozen  boxes  out  of  gross  boxes  of  plates, 
by  Cramer,  Inglis,  and  Eastman,  in  my 
possession  since  1884,  were  furnished  to 
this  section  and  to  the  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographic Society  to  be  tested.  Plates 
from  the  same  lot  had  been  tested  at 
different  intervals  since  that  date  by  my- 
self and  others.  The  results  were  gener- 
ally as  satisfactory  as  with  the  plates  origi- 
nally. The  plates  at  that  time  had  not 
the  rapidity  of  plates  subsequently  pre- 
pared, and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  posi- 
tively whether  there  was  any  loss  of  sensi- 
tiveness with  age,  but  there  did  not  seem 
to  be. 

According  to  a  report  made  by  Mr.  M.  I. 
Wilbert  to  this  section,  with  the  accom- 
panying negatives  upon  the  Cramer  plates 
exhibited  here,  they  seem  to  have  been  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  first  received, 
fourteen  years  before.  By  a  singular  co- 
incidence, illustrative  of  what  has  been 
stated,  while  these  old  plates  were  estab- 
lishing the  permanent  excellence  of  the 
Cramer  plates,  that  maker  was  advertising 
the  innovation  of  affixing  to  packages  of 
all  plates  sold  the  time-limit  within  which 
they  would  be  guaranteed,  and  there  was 
expectation  on  the  part  of  some  that  this 
lead  would  be  followed  by  other  makers. 


But  the  advertisement  has  disappeared. 
An  interesting  report  upon  plates  sub- 
mitted to  the  Philadelphia  Photographic 
Society  by  its  technical  committee  is  pub- 
lished in  its  proceedings,*  with  full  discus- 
sion, including  the  effect  of  mode  of  pack- 
ing the  plates.  While  the  lot  of  plates  at 
their  disposal  seemed  to  manifest  a  greater 
tendency  to  fog,  this  may  have  been  due 
in  part  to  shorter  exposure  and  energetic 
development,  as  the  plates,  although  the 
most  rapid  of  that  date,  were  not  as  sensi- 
tive as  those  of  to-day.  These  plates  at 
the  time  they  were  submitted  were,  with 
reason,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  authenti- 
cated non -exposed  plates,  and  are,  prob- 
ably, of  gelatino-bromide  plates;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  in  connection 
with  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  club 
already  alluded  to,  prints  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you  from  negatives  made  upon  plates 
so  much  older  before  exposure  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  preceding  ones  will  be  re- 
duced. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  club  will  serve  to  show  the 
basis  of  reliability  for  data  furnished  by  it. 
Its  history,  carefully  written  by  Coleman 
Sellers,  now  Doctor,  was  published  several 
years  ago,t  and  it  will  not  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  go  into  details  as  fully  as 
might  be  otherwise  desirable.  It  origi- 
nated in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  ama- 
teurs to  obtain  copies  of  a  peculiarly  good 
stereograph  of  a  ** cattle  picture,"  taken 
by  Robert  Shriver,  of  Cumberland,  Md., 
without  actually  begging  the  pictures. 
They  proposed,  therefore,  to  exchange 
pictures  of  their  own  for  them.  At  the 
suggestion  of  H.  T.  Anthony,  not  then  a 
member  of  the  firm,  but  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  a  club  was  formed,  limited  to 
twenty,  without  formal  constitution  or 
regularly  elected  officers,  or  form  of  elec- 
tion of  members,  all  matters  being  regu- 
lated by  correspondence  and  common  con- 
sent, with  most  perfect  harmony.  Among 
the  rules  were  the  following : 

*'  I.  None  but  amateurs  in  the  art  shall 
be  recognized  as  members,  and  the  number 
shall  not  exceed  twenty. 


*  Journal  of  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
vol.  v.,  No.  6. 

t  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin,  1888. 
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'*  2.  No  member  shall  forward  for  ex- 
change any  work  not  his  own. 

**3.  Every  member  shall  forward  each 
other  member  on  or  before  the  15  th  of 
January,  March,  May,  July,  September, 
and  November  at  least  one  stereoscopic 
print,  a  copy  of  which  has  not  been  sent 
beiore,  or  its  equivalent  mounted  and  fin- 
ished. 

**4.  Should  any  members  desire  to  ex- 
change with  any  others  oftener  than  bi- 
monthly, they  can  do  so  by  agreement. 

*'5.  Anyone  failing  to  send  one  print 
bi-monthly  shall  be  struck  from  the  book 
of  the  party  he  so  fails  to  send  to,  unless 
satisfactory  reason  is  given  for  his  default. 

'*  6.  All  photographs  must  be  properly 
labeled  with  a  descriptive  name,  the  name 
of  the  artist  and  the  date  of  the  printing, 
and  they  must  be  guaranteed  not  to  fade 
for  two  years ;  and  if  toned  by  experimen- 
tal process,  must  be  marked  *  Experiment.' 

*'  7.  Two  unmounted  prints  shall  be 
equivalent  to  one  mounted  and  finished  of 
the  same  size.  Two-card  or  quarter-plate 
shall  be  equivalent  to  one  stereoscopic,  and 
two  stereoscopic  to  one  whole  plate. ' ' 

Among  the  members  were  H.  T.  An- 
thony, Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  the  astro- 
nomical photographer;  F.  F.  Thompson, 
of  Wall  Street ;  Augustus  Wetmore,  C. 
Wager  Hull,  John  M.  Masterton,  Professor 
O.  N.  Rood,  the  eminent  physicist;  Pro- 
fessor Emerson,  of  Troy ;  in  Philadelphia, 
Constant  Guillou,  Coleman  Sellers,  F.  T. 
Fassitt,  S.  Fisher  Corlies,  Professor  Fair- 
man  Rogers,  E.  Borda,  Dickerson  Sargent ; 
in  Washington,  Titian  R.  Peale  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Hall ;  in  Pittsburg,  Captain  T. 
J.  Brereton ;  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  Robert 
Shriver;  in  Boston,  Dr.  John  Dean,  and 
in  Baltimore,  George  B.  Coale,  and  others, 
perhaps,  in  the  later  years,  as  the  rule  in 
regard  to  numbers  readily  relaxed  to  admit 
a  desirable  additional  member.  The  ex- 
change prints  in  possession  of  each  of  the 
members  of  that  club  constitute  unique  col- 
lections in  the  character  and  variety  of  the 
subjects  and  workers,  and  are  perhaps  the 
best  authenticated  prints  of  that  date,  with 
reliable  data  on  many  desired  points.  The 
specimens  presented  for  your  inspection 
were  taken  almost  at  random  from  my  own 
collection.  They  will  be  found  generally 
in  most  excellent  condition,  showing  no 


more  the  effect  of  time  than  a  collection  of 
engravings  might  do.  They  have  been 
kept,  not  with  very  special  care,  in  paste- 
board boxes,  and  have  been  handled  in 
use  as  stereographs  perhaps  more  freely 
than  ordinary  photographs. 

Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  for  many  years 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  writes  : 
* '  A  short  time  ago  I  examined  all  my  old 
photographic  prints  and  found  them  in 
perfect  order ;  I  also  examined  the  prints 
received  from  members  of  our  club ;  they 
were  as  good  as  new.  But  I  have  photo- 
graphic portraits  of  Dr.  John  Torry,  the 
chemist,  and  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  and 
others,  that  have  nearly  faded  out,  though 
not  nearly  so  old  as  ours. ' ' 

Robert  Shriver,  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  Cumberland,  Md.,  reports 
his,  so  far  as  yet  in  his  possession,  in  good 
condition,  exceptions  due  to  bad  washings 
and  hypo.  Dr.  Coleman  Sellers  states, 
*'  A  great  many  of  these  are  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation,  running  uni- 
formly through  the  work  of  the  various 
members  of  the  club,  and  they  have  not 
been  given  any  special  care  other  than  that 
they  have  been  kept  in  separate  cases  and 
labeled,  the  cases  being  open  at  one  end.'' 

F.  T.  Fassitt  reports  that  prints  on  albu- 
men paper  afford  greatest  claim  for  perma- 
nency. Prints  made  of  the  Sanitary  Fair, 
1864,  hung  exposed  to  changes  of  light 
and  weather  in  his  library  since  then,  have 
retained  all  their  brilliancy  without  the 
least  sign  of  deterioration. 

But  there  was  a  great  deal  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  outside  of  the  rules  and 
simple  exchange  of  prints,  in  way  of  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  experience,  with 
permanent  results  in  some  cases  upon  pho- 
tographic practice.  Thus  alkaline  devel- 
opment of  dry  plates  was  first  suggested  by 
Borda  in  place  of  the  universally  practised 
acid  development.  The  great  problem  of 
that  day  was  the  production  of  a  dry -plate 
process  that  would  equal  in  rapidity  and 
results  the  collodion  wet-plate  process,  and 
require  the  minimum  of  trouble  in  practice. 
The  virtues  of  beer,  solid  milk,  albumen, 
tannin,  and  many  other  substances  were 
tested  and  reported  upon.  The  tannin 
process  seemed  to  be  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  In  this  connection  Borda  also  sug- 
gested warm  development.     Many  of  the 
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prints  exhibited  are  from  tannin  negatives^ 
and  the  negatives  and  stereographs  on  glass 
by  that  process  show  its  possibilities.  It  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  certain,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  method  contributed  by  myself, 
plates  can  be  prepared  up  to  the  last  stage 
of  flowing  with  a  solution  of  tannin — fifteen 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  water — ^in  broad  day- 
light. But  a  far  more  interesting  fact,  just 
put  in  my  possession,  bearing  on  photo- 
graphic permanency,  are  the  prints,  here 
exhibited,  from  tannin  negatives,  on  plates 
prepared  in  1863  and  exposed  in  1898. 
The  plates  made  by  him,  Mr.  Shriver 
writes,  *'had  been  hid  away  in  an  outer 
room,  where  they  were  subjected  to  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  but  were  kept 
perfectly  dry.  They  come  up  in  develop- 
ment as  good  as  I  could  have  expected  if 
the  exposure  had  been  made  in  1863,  ^^" 
stead  of  thirty-five  years  later.'*  The 
prints  exhibited  will  be  found  to  compare 
favorably  with  those  from  the  best  gelatine 
dry  plates  of  to-day.  He  adds  very  per- 
tinently: **Here,  then,  was  an  answer  to 
the  query,  'How  long  will  dry  plates 
keep?'  Good  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
perhaps    indefinitely,    if     made    by    the 

*  tannin  '  process."  Apropos  at  this  point 
is  an  interesting  experience  of  Dr.  Cole- 
man Sellers  in  regard  to  the  permanence 
of  the  impression  in  the  camera  before  de- 
velopment. A  dozen  tannin  plates  fur- 
nished by  him  to  a  friend  were  returned 
in  three  weeks  as  exposed.  After  several 
had  given  no  results  upon  development, 
he  re-exposed  one  of  the  plates  and  ob- 
tained an  excellent  negative.  From  a 
series  of  experiments  subsequently  made 
he  concluded  that  between  the  time  of  ex- 
posure and  development  every  day  that 
intervened  diminished  the  chance  of  suc- 
cess.    He  regards  the  effect  of  exposure 

*  *  as  a  strain  put  upon  the  parts  of  the  film 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  that 
fell  upon  each  particular  moment  of  sur- 
face, but  this  strain  would  gradually  be  re- 
laxed if  not  fixed  by  an  immediate  develop- 
ment, and  there  was  no  chemical  action  on 
the  plate,  but  mere  physical  action  that 
was  temporary  in  its  character. ' '  To  re- 
turn to  the  club  prints — and  among  these 
are  included  some  by  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of 
the  same  period — they  will  be  found  to  be 
exclusively  on  albumen  paper,  and,  except 


when  marked  **  experimental,"  as  a  rule 
toned  in  an  alkaline  gold  bath,  and  fixed 
in  a  separate  bath.  The  paper  in  many, 
perhaps  most,  cases  was  albumenized  by 
the  members  themselves,  as  commercial 
albumen  paper  in  early  days  was  not  as 
uniform  in  quality  as  at  present,  and  poor 
prints  were  apt  to  be  attributed  to  the 
paper,  and  often  with  right.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  club  had  the  advantage, 
several  years  before  its  publication,  of  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  in  albumen 
printing  imparted  to  them  by  H.  T.  An- 
thony, namely,  the  fuming  of  the  well- 
dried  sensitized  paper  with  ammonia.  It 
eliminated  many  sources  of  failure.  Con- 
siderable variety  of  tone  and  of  surface  is 
observable  in  the  prints :  some  are  some- 
what discolored,  but  few  more  so  than  a 
collection  of  engravings  under  the  same 
circumstances  would  exhibit,  while  very 
few  show  symptoms  of  fading,  and  in 
slight  degree.  The  print  of  the  full  moon, 
by  Rutherfurd,  it  will  be  noticed,  shows 
no  discoloration  or  change  of  any  kind, 
while  the  white  mount  has  very  perceptibly 
discolored. 

It  has  hung,  framed,  in  a  well -lighted 
room  for  years.  In  some  prints  little 
specks  of  mould  appear  upon  the  face, 
which  can  be  rubbed  off  without  apparent 
injury  to  the  print.  This  seems  to  origi- 
nate in  the  paste,  as  the  labels  on  the  back 
in  some  cases  show  the  same  effect,  even 
when  the  prints  are  free  from  it.  The 
mould  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  albu- 
men of  the  print.  The  portrait  shown, 
which  hung  upon  a  damp  wall,  was  half  of 
it  loosened  from  the  mount  by  a  mass  of 
mould,  and  yet,  at  present,  scarcely  shows 
the  outline  of  it,  after  being  soaked  off 
from  the  mount  and  thoroughly  washed. 
In  the  selection,  readily  made,  from  a  col- 
lection of  commercial  prints  of  the  same 
date  as  those  of  the  club,  many  will  be 
seen  to  have  almost  faded  out  of  sight, 
among  them  some  by  makers  justly  of 
highest  reputation,  as  Langenheim,  of 
Philadelphia.  These  might  be  explained 
as  toned  with  the  old  combined  bath  be- 
fore its  bad  character  had  been  established. 
Of  the  foreign  views  the  French  have  de- 
teriorated most ;  and  the  Italian,  of  which 
least  was  expected  at  the  time,  show  less 
change ;  and  the  English  and  German  are. 
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as  a  rule,  well  preserved.  The  collection 
shows  that  albumenized  paper  can  be  made 
to  yield  results  not  only  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  of  tone  and  rendering  of  the  best 
qualities  of  the  best  negatives,  but,  with 
proper  care  in  the  production,  unchanged 
after  forty  years,  and  promise  of  remaining 
so  for  forty  years  to  come.  A  first-class 
albumen  print  may  then,  indeed,  at  pres- 
ent be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  perma- 
nence, not  on  d  priori  ground,  but  as  an 
experimental  fact.  The  departures  from 
permanence  exhibited  may  be  explained 
in  many  cases  by  the  defects  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  process  at  that  early  period, 
now  eliminated,  and  in  other  cases  by  the 
want  of  care  at  all  stages,  especially  in 
toning  and  washing.  The  uniformly  high 
permanence  of  the  club  prints  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  character  of  the  workers, 
their  extreme  care  in  manipulation  and  in 
the  processes  employed,  and  the  limited 
number  of  prints  made  at  a  time,  which 
made  greater  care  possible.  There  is  no 
argument  in  this  for  a  return  to  albumen 
paper,  but  surely  a  suggestion,  that  for 
record  purposes  albumen  prints  might  well 
be  included  with  those  of  platinum  and 
carbon,  which  are  so  generally  exclusively 
recommended  or  demanded.  The  practi- 
cal lesson  of  the  prints  is  that  permanence 
is  perhaps  not  so  much  a  matter  of  process 
as  of  conscientious  care  in  carrying  out  the 
conditions  necessary  for  permanence  with 
any  process.  Even  the  blue-print  process, 
in  the  specimens  here  exhibited,  that  have 
been  exposed  to  light  and  many  condi- 
tions unfavorable  to  permanence,  compares 
favorably  with  the  best  processes  in  this 
respect,  while  the  platinum  prints,  with 
pure  whites,  when  made  about  twenty 
years  ago,  show  discoloration,  due  most 
likely  to  the  paper.  This  simply  shows 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  argue  too  far  on  d  priori 
grounds  from  the  permanence  of  platinum 
as  a  metal  to  the  permanence  of  prints 
based  upon  it,  where  so  many  complex 
conditions  are  involved,  conditions  still 
matter  of  discussion  by  Chapman  Jones, 
Haddon,  Jacoby,  and  others,  in  explana- 
tion of  admitted  deterioration  of  platinum 
prints  in  some  cases.  The  duplication  of 
prints  for  record  purposes  by  several  of  the 
most  approved  processes,  made  by  persons 
of  established  character  for  conscientious 


care  in  printing,  with  a  record  of  the  es- 
sential details  of  the  process  employed  in 
each  case,  might  contribute  something  to 
the  character  of  the  record. 

The  albumen  process,  as  the  prints  show, 
has  no  superior  for  photographic  expres- 
sion, rendering  all  the  good  qualities  of  a 
negative.  It  is  a  perfected  process :  sim- 
ple, easy,  not  more  troublesome  than  any 
printing-out  paper,  and,  with  little  practice, 
certain  in  its  results.  Its  fine  surface  is 
not  easily  abraded,  and  it  permits  warm 
solutions  and  warm  water  at  all  stages  with 
out  the  least  risk  of  injury.  The  paper 
ready  for  sensitizing  is  a  commercial  article 
of  uniformly  excellent  quality.  It  is  with- 
out offensive  gloss.  Matt  and  glossy  albu- 
men papers,  ready  sensitized  and  of  good 
keeping  qualities,  have  been  recently  ad- 
vertised by  a  German  firm,  and  have  been 
commented  on  favorably  for  certainty  and 
excellence  of  results,  said  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  platinum.  The 
demand  for  albumen  paper  in  this  country, 
according  to  a  reliable  estimate,  is  only 
about  5  per  cent,  of  that  of  ten  years 
ago.  Its  use  is  confined  to  those  who  still 
demand  it,  and  to  cheap  commercial  work 
on  a  large  scale,  especially  in  stereographic 
work. 

The  loss  of  popularity  is  due  in  part  to 
the  requirement  of  negatives  of  the  highest 
class,  and  in  a  measure  adapted  to  it. 
Negatives  that  might  yield  very  valuable 
prints  with  some  of  the  more  recent  papers 
would  be  absolutely  worthless  with  albu- 
men paper.  The  developing  papers,  too, 
permit  practice  of  photography  by  many 
who  would  otherwise  not  find  time  to  in- 
dulge in  it,  and  economize  time  for  the 
professional.  It  is  in  connection  with 
record  work,  however,  that  albumen  paper 
has  some  claim  to  be  considered. 


A  correspondent  writes  he  is  bothered 
with  a  brown  staining  of  his  negatives 
when  attempting  to  reduce  them  by  agfa. 
This  is,  fortunately,  very  easily  remedied, 
for  the  trouble  is  caused  merely  by  the  use 
of  impure  or  hard — probably  hard — water. 
The  stain,  where  it  has  occurred,  can  be 
removed  by  placing  the  plate  in  a  weak 
alum  solution,  acidified  with  oxalic  acid. 
Future  stain  may  be  prevented  by  using 
filtered  rain  or  distilled  water. 
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BY   GEORGE   OLIVER. 


We  have  witnessed  quite  a  plethora  of 
** natural  history"  photography  within 
the  last  year  or  so.  Messrs.  Carlin, 
Dugdale,  Brownell  and  several  others  on 
this  side,  and  the  Keartons  iki  Britain  have 
almost  suddenly  created  a  popular  maga- 
zine interest  in  this  fascinating  branch  of 
work,  and  must  have  forever  killed  the  old 
woodcuts  or  half-tones  from  sketches  which 
were  all-sufficient  a  few  years  ago.  This 
class  of  work  is  by  no  means  new.  I  have 
a  few  photographs  of  birds  which  date 
some  thirty  years  back,  and  which  came . 
from  the  north  of  England ;  and  the  work 
of  Wallihan  and  Gambier  Bolton,  among 
others,  has  long  been  known  to  discerning 
people  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  others. 
It  is  one  of  the  branches  of  photography 
in  which  the  pioneer  work  was  done  by 
the  professional,  and  it  is  of  a  professional 
line  of  work  that  I  speak  now. 

In  certain  sporting  or  training  districts 
the  photographing  of  animals  should  prove 
as  important  an  adjunct  to  the  business  as 
does  the  photographing  of  students  in  some 
college  towns.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
made  quite  a  specialty  of  dogs,  being  rather 
fortunately  situated  in  a  district  where  there 
are  not  only  many  bird  dogs,  but  where,  in 
addition,  many  lady  summer  visitors  bring 
their  pet  dogs.  The  work  divides  itself 
into  three  classes :  first,  the  photographing 
of  sitters,  accompanied  by  their  pet  dogs ; 
second,  the  photographing  of  the  dogs 
alone  in  the  studio  or  in  the  garden  at- 
tached to  it;  and  last,  the  work  in  the 
open  field. 

In  studio  work  of  the  first  class  I  find 
ladies  the  easiest  to  take,  but  the  hardest 
to  please.  A  lady,  more  often  than  not, 
has  a  small  dog  which  she  is  fond  of  hold- 
ing on  her  knee,  or  even  in  her  arms. 
She  is  usually  taken  sitting,  and  the  dog, 
being  quite  at  home  in  its  position,  will, 
before  many  minutes  are  past,  remain  quiet 
sufficiently  long  for  an  exposure.  A  noise- 
less shutter  works  inside  the  camera,  and  I 
use  all  the  light  there  is,  with  a  big  aper- 
ture and  rapid  plates,  so  that  the  exposure 
is  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  a  second.  A 
pet  dog  will  sit  up  more  or  less  alertly  on 


a  word  from  its  mistress  or  from  the  pho- 
tographer, and  photographs  in  which  both 
face  the  camera,  the  one  smiling  and  the 
other  alert,  seem  to  be  the. most  popular. 
With  difficult  dogs  much  patience  is  neces- 
sary, but  I  can  always  get  them,  sooner  or 
later,  while  their  mistresses  are  talking  to 
them.  These  are  the  pictures  which  more 
often  please  the  friend  of  the  sitter  than 
the  sitter  herself,  and  they  lead  to  a  num- 
ber of  resittings.  But  I,  a  few  years  ago, 
adopted  the  rule  of  giving  resittings  with- 
out a  special  charge,  and,  taking  one  cus- 
tomer with  another,  I  think  the  work  pays 
well  on  this  plan.  With  men  I  usually  let 
them  stand,  with  the  dog  at  one  side,  and 
this  is  not  easy  work,  for  the  dog  is  nearer 
the  edge  than  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and 
it  often  means  more  than  a  little  work  be- 
fore the  dog  can  be  got  in  sharp  focus  and 
remain  there  long  enough  for  an  exposure. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  photograph  dogs  unless  you  were 
bom  a  friend  of  them.  If  you  think  that 
dogs  are  just  ugly  brutes,  you  will  have 
about  as  much  success  as  a  surly  misan- 
thrope would  have  if  he  tried  to  photo- 
graph children — dogs  know.  With  a  love 
for  dogs  you  have  the  right  qualification, 
but  a  knowledge  of  dogs  is  also  necessary, 
so  that  *  *  points, ' '  etc. ,  may  be  intelligently 
and  even  enthusiastically  talked  about. 
The  reason  I  succeed  with  difficult  dogs  is, 
I  think,  because  it  never  occurs  to  me  that 
I  am  **  exercising  patience,"  or  living  up 
to  any  other  school -room  maxim ;  I  am 
simply  interested  in  the  effort. 

For  photographing  dogs  without  their 
owners  I  have  in  the  studio  a  tall  table, 
three  feet  six  inches  high,  the  top  of  which 
has  been  thickly  coated  with  warm  glue 
and  then  sprinkled  with  coarse  sand.  A 
board,  similarly  coated,  hangs  in  front  to 
hide  the  legs  of  the  table.  A  plain  screen, 
either  lighter  or  darker  as  best  suits  the 
dog,  is  hung  behind.  The  dog  stands  on 
this  table.  If  the  dog  wears  a  collar  or  is 
used  to  the  leash  I  let  his  master  hold  him, 
but  remove  the  chain  or  strap  and  use  in- 
stead a  piece  of  very  flexible,  dull,  copper 
wire.    If  this  shows  at  all  it  is  only  slightly, 
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and  can  easily  be  spotted  out.  The  owner 
may  stand  behind  the  background,  looking 
over  it,  and,  of  course,  well  above  the  top 
of  the  picture.  More  often  the  holding 
should  be  done  by  some  third  person,  the 
owner  meantime  talking  to  the  dog. 
When  the  dog  is  in  position  the  owner, 
telling  it  to  stand  still,  walks  slowly  out  of 
the  range  of  the  camera.  If  the  dog  does 
not  watch  him  sufficiently  alertly,  the  neces- 
sary expression  of  interest  will  be  got  by 
breaking  a  bit  of  bread  or  a  biscuit.  I 
focus  as  soon  as  the  dog  is  in  position, 
draw  the  slide,  and  hold  the  bulb  in  my 
hand  ready  to  press.  I  always  make  the 
exposure  the  moment  the  dog  looks  as  I 
want  him.  Some  plates  show  movement, 
but  I  do  not  lose  as  many  as  when  I  first 
commenced  and  used  to  hesitate,  wonder- 
ing if  the  dog  were  going  to  move.  And 
sacrifice  anything  you  like  for  speed,  as 
long  as  exposure  isn't  sacrificed.  There 
must  be  a  sufficient  exposure. 

The  work  which  I  do  in  the  garden  is 
the  same,  except  that  I  have  a  grass-covered 
bank  built  about  seven  feet  high,  with  a 
broad  step  half-way.  The  dog  stands  on 
this,  and  the  bank  forms  a  sort  of  continu- 
ous background. 

The  last  method  is  taking  dogs  out  with 
their  masters.  I  first  tried  this  with  a  quail 
dog,  and  so  pleased  its  owner  that  he  sent 


me  several  other  customers.  I  use  a  reflex 
camera,  and  where  I  have  the  right  sort  of 
owner  to  help  me  can  get  some  good  pic- 
tures of  dogs  at  work.  At  first  I  used  a 
5x7  kodak  fitted  with  a  Zeiss  lens,  and 
do  not  think  I  have  beaten  it  much,  and 
certainly  have  not  beaten  the  films  which 
I  used  in  it.  With  this  camera  I  seemed 
never  to  need  a  finder,  but  always  got  the 
dogs  where  I  wanted  them  without  one. 

About  the  money  end  of  the  business : 
During  the  summer  months  I  must  have 
averaged  three  or  four  sitters  a  week,  either 
dogs  or  dogs  with  their  owners.  The  takings 
have  averaged  about  $7  per  customer,  and 
I  calculate  three-quarters  of  it  would  not 
have  come  to  me  had  it  not  been  for 
the  dogs — their  owners  would  not  have 
come  on  their  own  account.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  reckon  much  cash  asset, 
after  paying  expenses,  out  of  ''field  work. * ' 
I  like  the  work  and  take  it  on,  as  I  am  so 
fixed  that  I  need  not  be  in  the  studio  every 
day.  If  it  meant  losing  money  at  home  it 
would  not  pay  me  at  all  to  go  out-of-doors. 

I  keep  rather  more  than  half  my  window 
full  of  dog  pictures.  One  or  two  only 
would  do  no  good,  but  with  a  full  show 
people  see  that  it  is  a  special  line  with  me. 
1  have  never  been  able  to  trace  a  cent  that 
I  have  lost  through  anyone  objecting  to  a 
studio  in  which  dogs  are  frequent  visitors. 


THE  AID  OF  A  MIRROR. 


BY    WILLIAM    J.    ROTE. 


There  are  several  ingenious  uses  for  a 
mirror  in  connection  with  photography. 
There  is  the  old,  old  dodge,  several  times 
patented  and  forever  being  quoted,  of 
placing  a  mirror  on  or  in  front  of  the 
camera,  so  that  the  sitter  may  gaze  into  it 
during  the  exposure.  This  is  intended  to 
induce  a  pleasant  expression  ;  but  in  prac- 
tice it  does  not  seem  to  succeed.  The 
making  of  photographs  showing  one  per- 
son from  three  or  five  view -points  at  one 
exposure — a  thing  easily  accomplished  with 
two  mirrors — has  often  been  done,  and 
more  than  one  firm  has  found  it  a  useful 
novelty,  or  even  a  regular  line. 

A  mirror  is  a  useful  occasional  accessory 
in  a  studio,  as  a  very  taking  pose  can  some- 


times be  arranged  by  posing  a  lady  before 
and  looking  into  it.  A  direct  photograph 
is  thus  obtained  of  the  side  or  back  of  the 
head  and  dress,  while  the  lady's  face  itself 
appears  gazing  from  the  mirror. 

All  these  ideas  are  occasionally  useful  in 
some  classes  of  business,  but  the  mirror 
has  a  more  important  use  in  photograph- 
ing some  interior  subjects  where  space  is 
limited.  A  wide  angle  lens  will  do  the 
work,  and  on  account  of  its  portability 
will  continue  to  do  it,  but  a  longer  focus 
lens  with  a  mirror  will  give  better  perspec- 
tive. The  amateur,  who  does  not  always 
possess  the  wide  angle  lens  usually  does 
possess  the  mirror. 

In  working  in  a  small  room — say  one 
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ten  feet  in  length — in  practice  a  couple  of 
feet  are  required  behind  the  camera  for 
focusing,  etc.  This  gives  a  bare  eight  feet 
between  the  lens  and  the  opposite  wall ; 
or  a  little  more  if  the  room  is  being  photo- 
graphed diagonally  ;  too  little  to  allow  of 
much  representation  of  the  room,  and 
little  enough  to  insure  considerable  distor- 
tion. A  wide  angle  lens  will  include  suffi- 
cient to  give  an  idea  of  the  room,  but 
it  will  be  subject  to  all  the  trouble  of  dis- 
tortion. By  the  use  of  a  mirror  this  dis- 
tance may  be  doubled  or  slightly  more. 
The  mirror  is  placed  vertically  against  the 
wall  opposite  the  one  to  be  photographed, 
and  the  camera  is  placed  facing  the  mirror 
and  close  against  the  wall  which  is  to  be 
photographed;  or,  rather,  so  close  as  to 
just  allow  space  for  focusing.  In  a  room 
of  say  ten  feet,  the  mirror  is  practically 
that  distance  from  the  wall  to  be  portrayed. 
The  camera  being  about  eight  feet  from 
the  mirror  gives  an  apparent  distance  of 
some  eighteen  feet  between  the  lens  and 
the  distant  comer  of  the  room  as  seen  in 
reflection.  The  tripod  is  of  course  so 
arranged  that  it  is  not  reflected  into  the 
lens — a.  thing  easily  guarded  against  by 
placing  the  mirror  slightly  diagonally,  or 
so  that  it  gives  a  diagonal  reflection.  In 
practice  it  is  easier  not  to  include  the  tripod 
than  to  include  it.  Not  only  is  a  more 
correct  perspective  obtained,  but  a  lens  of 


large  aperture  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  a 
wide  angle,  thus  giving  a  more  brilliant 
picture  with  a  shorter  exposure.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  mirror  is  scn  important  factor. 
A  clear,  even  plate  glass  is  best,  and  pref- 
erably a  thin  glass.  Many  mirrors  show  a 
double  image,  and  when  a  cheap  mirror  is 
used  this  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  caught 
by  the  camera,  but  it  is  not  noticed  in  the 
print  unless  very  closely  looked  for.  The 
more  diagonally  the  mirror  is  placed  the 
more  will  the  camera  catch  this  double 
image.  I  have  worked  with  a  mirror  36  x  24 
inches,  and  have  taken  portraits  and  por- 
tions of  rooms,  **  cozy  corners,*'  and  even 
pictures  with  it.  For  taking  a  consider- 
able portion  of  a  small  room  a  mirror  up 
to  twice  this  size  would  be  required.  In 
portraiture  it  is  especially  useful  for  ama- 
teur interior  work — the  professional  always 
has  plenty  of  room  in  his  studio.  In  small 
rooms,  where  the  camera  will  not  give 
more  than  the  head,  camera  plus  mirror 
will  give  almost  a  half-length ;  or  a  half- 
length  can  be  increased  to  a  full-length. 
The  picture  will  be  reversed  as  regards  left 
and  right,  and  this  (unless  a  film  is  used) 
can  be  obviated  by  stripping,  or  by  print- 
ing in  single  transfer  carbon. 

There  are  several  other  uses  for  a  mirror, 
but  they  are  minor  ones ;  more  calculated 
for  the  amusement  of  the  amateur  than  the 
assistance  of  the  professional. 


THE  COMPLETE  ELIMINATION  OF  HYPO  FROM  PLATES 

AND  PAPER. 


The  use  of  volumes  of  water  for  plate 
and  print  washing,  entirely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  hypo  to  be  eliminated, 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
methods  employed  forms  the  subject  of  a 
communication  recently  received  from 
Messrs.  I^umiere. 

Varied  tests  were  made,  the  principal 
of  which  we  cjuote. 

I .  The  first  consisted  of  washing  a  single 
13x18  cm.  print.  This  was  washed  before 
toning,  and  after  fixing  was  allowed  to 
remain  for  twenty  minutes  under  a  tap 
passing  seven  and  a  half   litres  of  water 


per  minute,  using  in  all  750  litres,  and  it 
was  found  that  hypo  still  remained  in  the 
print  in  marked  quantities. 

2.  Secondly,  a  13  x  18  print  was  washed 
for  periods  of  five  minutes  in  eight  changes 
of  water  each  of  100  c.c. 

3.  The  duration  of  washing  was  in- 
creased, tests  being  made  of  ten  minutes, 
twenty  minutes,  and  thirty  minutes,  re- 
spectively. 

The  presence  of  hypo  was  demonstrated 
by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  iodine  and 
starch,  and  we  give  in  Table  I.  a  tabulated 
statement  showing  the  relative  effects  of 
the  washings. 
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TABLE  I. 

W.shfnwi  each  of  five  mln-  Q«*"«»y  ^^  irffin^"ift« 
...*-»  <!...«»:<*•.  :«  .«^  o  <•  *oo  c«c.  ol  washing  water, 
me.    duiation  in  loo  c.c       ^^^^  ^^.„^    j^.J^    ^^l 

^*^*  tween  each  bath. 

I 0588    grs. 

3 0.0496 

3 0.0074 

4 0.0033 

5 0.0015 

6 0^006 

7 0.00031 

8 0.00016 

The  tests  mentioned  in  Case  3  gave  re- 
sults practically  identical  with  the  above, 
as  did  further  tests,  in  which  the  quantity 
of  water  used  for  each  washing  was  doubled, 
as  also  in  the  case  of  ten  prints  being 
washed  instead  of  one,  using  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  water  (1.  ^.,  one  litre)  for  each 
washing. 

The  method  of  Case  i  shows  a  result, 
after  the  twenty  minutes'  washing,  about 
the  same  as  after  the  fifth  washing  by 
changes  of  water. 

Tests  made  on  similar  lines,  but  using 
plates,  show  that  the  method  of  washing 
by  frequent  changes  of  water  is  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  in  the  elimination  of 
hypo  than  the  more  common  method  of 
using  running  water. 

Similar  variations  of  time  and  quantity 
of  water  were  made,  and  the  figures  given 
in  Table  II.  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of 
the  relative  effects  of  each  washing. 

In  the  case  of  both  paper  and  plates 
after  such  a  series  of  washings,  which  is 
apparently  the  means  of  the  most  perfect 
elimination  of  hypo,  traces  still  remain  in 


the  gelatine  film,  and  can  readily  be  shown 
by  applying  pressure.  The  moisture  ex- 
pelled  will  be  found  to  contain  hypo  in 
appreciable  quantities. 

TABLE  ir. 

Plate    washed    in    too   c.c.     Hypo  crystal  found  in  loa  c.c. 
water  for  five  minutes.  washing  water. 

I 033a 

a 0.0373 

3  ......        .  o.ood68 

4 000348 

5 0.00115 

6  ....'.         .  000136 

7 0.00074 

8 0.00074 

Experiments  were  also  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  removing  these  last  traces  of 
hypo,  and  it  was  found  that,  though  com- 
plete freedom  from  hypo  was  most  difficult 
to  attain,  a  great  advantage  was  shown  if 
the  prints  or  plates  were  submitted  to 
pressure  between  each  washing,  and  the 
moisture  expelled. 

From  the  experiments  the  following  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  : 

The  plates  and  papers  are  most  effect- 
ively washed  by  being  subjected  to  a  series 
of  washings,  each  of  five  minutes*  dura- 
tion, and  allowing  100  c.c.  of  water  to  the 
13  X  18  cm.  plate  or  print. 

That  the  elimination  of  hypo  is  more 
thoroughly  and  rapidly  attained  by  the  aid 
of  pressure  between  each  washing. 

A  further  communication  is  promised 
shortly,  giving  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments  in  the  elimination  of  hypo  by 
chemical  means. — Photographic  News, 
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When  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt,  the 
salt  invariably  undergoes  decomposition 
into  the  metallic  part  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  which  is  not  metal,  on  the  other. 
The  former  is  liberated  at  the  terminal 
connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery  (the  cathode),  while  the  latter  is 
liberated  at  the  other  terminal  (the  anode ). 
In  a  great  many  cases  secondary  changes 

*  Read  before  the  E  linl)urgh  Photographic  Society. 


take  place  as  soon  as  the  constituents  of 
the  salt  are  liberated,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  constituents,  and  also  on 
other  conditions.  In  the  case  of  potas- 
sium salts,  sodium  salts,  and  ammonium 
salts,  as  well  as  others,  the  liberated  metal 
(or  metal-like  group,  NH^)  cannot  exist  in 
presence  of  water,  but  decomposes  the  lat- 
ter with  formation  of  free  hydrogen,  so 
that  in  such  cases  the  latter  gas  is  evolved 
at  the  cathode.  The  product  liberated  at 
the  anode  may  undergo  various  changes. 
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according  to  circumstances.  It  may  act 
upon  the  material  forming  the  anode  ;  if 
the  anode  is  unattackable,  it  may  act 
upon  the  water,  or  upon  sut)stances  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  or  the  individual  par- 
ticles of  the  primary  product  may  unite 
among  themselves  to  form  more  complex 
particles  of  a  secondary  product.  It  is  the 
last  kind  of  action  which  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  persulphates  by  electrolysis. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  an  acid  sul- 
phate, let  us  say,  for  example,  the  potas- 
sium salt,  KHSO^,  is  electrolyzed,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  hydrogen  of  it  plays  the 
part  of  a  metal,  and  travels  with  the 
potassium  to  the  cathode,  while  SO^  goes 
to  the  anode,  and,  on  being  liberated  there, 
acts  upon  the  water  to  form  sulphuric  acid 
and  free  oxygen,  which  is  evolved.  In  a 
concentrated  solution,  however,  much  of 
the  hydrogen  remains  united  to  the  SO^, 
and  the  group  HSO^  is  liberated  at  the 
anode.  Many  of  these  HSO^  particles 
when  liberated  act  upon  the  water  to  form 
sulphuric  acid  and  free  oxygen,  but  many 
others  unite  together  in  pairs  to  form  the 
more  complex  group  H,S,Og,  which  is  per- 
sulphuric  acid. 

It  is  found  that  the  proportion  of  the 
liberated  groups  uniting  in  this  way  is 
greater  the  more  closely  the  HSO^  particles 
are  packed  together  at  the  moment  of  lib- 
eration, and  therefore  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  anode  very  small 
if  a  good  yield  of  persulphate  is  desired. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature 
low.  In  course  of  time,  as  the  proportion 
of  persulphuric  acid  in  the  liquid  round  the 
anode  increases,  potassium  persulphate  is 
formed  from  the  persulphuric  acid  and  the 
potassium  bisulphate  present,  and  being 
sparingly  soluble  soon  begins  to  crystallize 
out. 

On  a  small  scale  the  preparation  of  po- 
tassium persulphate  can  be  easily  and  sim- 
ply shown  in  the  following  manner  :  A 
wide  Y-tube,  sealed  at  the  bottom  but  open 
above  in  both  limbs,  is  filled  with  a  satur- 
ated solution  of  potassium  bisulphate.  The 
cathode,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  of  plati- 
num foil  or  sheet  lead,  is  immersed  in  the 
liquid  in  one  limb,  while  the  anode,  con- 
sisting of  a  thin  platinum  wire,  is  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid  in  the  other.  The 
tube  and   its   contents   are   kept  cool  by 


being  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water. 
On  passing  a  current  from  a  battery  of  two 
accumulators  through  the  solution  for  some 
time,  a  considerable  quantity  of  persul- 
phuric acid  is  produced,  and  in  about  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  potassium  persul- 
phate begins  to  crystallize  out  and  collect 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 

On  the  large  scale  a  **  divided  cell  "  is 
used  for  the  electrolysis,  that  is  to  say,  the 
liquid  surrounding  the  anode  is  separated 
from  that  surrounding  the  cathode  by 
means  of  a  porous  septum,  so  as  to  hinder 
as  far  as  possible  the  transference  of  per- 
sulphate to  the  cathode,  where  it  would  be 
decomposed  with  reformation  of  acid  sul- 
phate. Various  other  particulars  have  to 
be  attended  to,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  here. 

Ammonium  persulphate  is  easily  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  from  ammonium 
bisulphate,  and  the  sodium  salt  can  also  be 
obtained  from  sodium  bisulphate,  but  with 
greater  difficulty,  as  it  is  much  more  solu- 
ble in  the  acid  liquid.  These  three  are  the 
only  ones  which  have  been  obtained  di- 
rectly; others  have  been  prepared  indi- 
rectly from  ammonium  persulphate. 

The  crude  products  obtained  by  electro- 
lysis are  impure,  and  require  to  be  purified 
by  draining  off  the  adhering  acid  liquor, 
washing  with  cold  water,  and,  if  the  purest 
obtainable  product  is  required,  dissolving 
in  warm  water  and  recrystallizing.  Potas- 
sium persulphate  is  very  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  cold  water  (about  1.7  per  cent,  at 
0°  C. )  ;  being  much  more  soluble  in  warm 
water,  it  can  be  easily  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization.  Ammonium  persulphate,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  very  soluble  in  cold 
water  (about  55  per  cent,  at  0°  C.)  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  nearly  so  easily  purified  as 
the  potassium  salt.  The  difficulties  are 
still  greater  in  the  case  of  sodium  persul- 
phate. 

The  dry  purified  salts  can  be  kept  for  a 
long  time  without  undergoing  appreciable 
decomposition.  I  still  possess  part  of  the 
originsd  preparation  of  potassium  persul- 
phate, and  some  samples  which  were  pre- 
pared ten  years  ago  and  preserved  for  use 
in  bottles  in  the  ordinary  way  have  under- 
gone hardly  any  chemical  change  in  that 
time.  Moist  or  impure  specimens,  how- 
ever, decompose  gradually  with  formation 
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of  acid  sulphate  and  liberation  of  oxygen 
(partly  as  ozone),  and  ammonium  persul- 
phate is  not  so  easily  preserved  as  the  po- 
tassium salt.  By  the  decomposition  of 
ammonium  persulphate  oxidized  compounds 
of  nitrogen  may  be  produced.  Solutions 
of  persulphates  gradually  decompose,  espe- 
cially on  warming,  like  the  moist  solids. 
The  pure  dry  salts  are  immediately  decom- 
posed when  strongly  heated. 

Seeing  that  persulphates  evolve  oxygen  in 
presence  of  water,  it  is  evident  they  will 
act  as  oxidizing  agents.  These  oxidizing 
actions  are  best  seen  in  concentrated  solu- 
tions, especially  in  presence  of  acids.  In 
fact,  a  mixture  of  persulphate  with  sul- 
phuric acid  constitutes  what  is  probably 
the  most  powerful  oxidizing  agent  known. 
On  account  of  this  oxidizing  action  per- 
sulphites  may  be,  and  in  certain  cases 
actually  are,  employed  for  bleaching  and 
disinfecting  purposes,  and  also  medicinally. 

In  moderately  dilute  aqueous  solutions, 
however,  perhaps  the  most  striking  char- 
acter of  the  persulphates  is  not  so  much  a 
direct  oxidizing  action  as  their  tendency 
to  take  up  metals  and  form  sulphates. 
From  this  point  of  view  potassium  persul- 
phate, KjS^Og,  to  take  a  definite  example, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  potassium  sul- 
phate, K^SO^,  united  to  an  extra  SO^,  this 
extra  SO^  being  easily  given  up  to  form 
sulphate  by  union  with  a  metal.  Conse- 
quently, a  solution  of  potassium  persul- 
phate (or,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  of  any 
other  persulphate)  not  only  attacks  and 
dissolves  most  metals  which  form  sulphates 
more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  but  also  de- 
composes many  metallic  compounds,  ab- 
stracting the  metal  and  thereby  giving  rise 
to  many  interesting  reactions. 

The  action  on  metals  themselves  is  best 
seen  in  the  case  of  copper,  owing  to  the 
color  of  solutions  of  its  salts.  If  strips  of 
the  bright  metal  are  placed  in  a  test  tube 
and  covered  with  a  solution  of  persulphate 
the  solution  soon  becomes  blue,  showing 
that  the  metal  is  rapidly  attacked.  If  a 
fairly  concentrated  solution  of  persulphate 
has  been  employed  the  liquid  becomes 
quite  warm,  indicating  that  the  action 
evolves  a  good  deal  of  heat.  In  such 
actions  there  is  no  evolution  of  gas,  as  is 
the  case  when  metals  dissolve  in  acids, 
the  two  sulphates  being  the  only  product — 


(NHJ,S,0,  +  Cu  =  (NHJ,SO,+  CuSO,. 

A  similar  action  takes  place  with  other 
metals,  including  silver ;  there  are  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  case  of  silver,  which 
will  be  referred  to  subsequently.  The 
actions  with  metals  like  copper  and  silver 
which  do  not  dissolve  in  the  common  dilute 
acids,  except  nitric  acid,  are  of  consider- 
able interest,  as  they  permit  of  the  use  of 
persulphate  solutions  for  the  purpose  of 
etching  these  metals,  in  place  of  the 
somewhat  objectionable  nitric  acid  gener- 
ally used. 

The  great  ease  with  which  some  metals 
are  attacked  is  well  illustrated  by  shaking 
up  some  fine,  clean,  iron  filings  with  a 
fairly  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium 
persulphate ;  the  metal  is  rapidly  dissolved, 
and  there  is  great  evolution  of  heat. 

The  action  of  persulphates  in  removing 
metals  from  their  compounds  is  illustrated 
by  their  behavior  toward  a  solution  of  an 
iodide;  iodine  is  gradually  liberated  and 
sulphate  formed — 

K^Sp^  +  2KI  =  2K,S0,  +  I,. 

Similar  actions  take  place  with  chlorides 
and  bromides,  and  there  are  others  of  con- 
siderable interest.  I  shall  only  refer  further 
to  one  which  is  of  special  interest  photo- 
graphically— that  with  a  solution  of  a  thio- 
sulphate  ( *  *  hypo  "  ) .  In  this  case,  a  tetra- 
thionate  is  produced,  the  same  as  when 
iodine  acts  upon  a  thiosulphate ;  in  fact, 
this  reaction  can  be  employed  as  a  method 
of  preparing  tetrathionates.  Persulphate 
is  a  more  powerful  oxidizing  agent  than 
chlorine  water.  Chlorine  oxidizes  thio- 
sulphate to  sulphate,  and  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  persulphate  would  also 
do  so.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  the 
direct  action  being  represented  by  the 
equation — 

K,,S,03  +  2lsSA  =  2K,SO,  +  K,S,0,. 

Some  metallic  salts  are  converted  mto 
higher  salts  of  the  same  metal  by  means  of 
persulphates.  Thus  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  is  quickly  changed  into  ferric 
sulphate — 

2FeS0,  +  (XH,),SP,  =  Fe,(S()J,  + 
(NH,),SO.. 

In  other  cases  peroxides  are  formed; 
this  is  well  shown  by  warming  a  solution 
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of  a  manganpus  salt  with  persulphate.  A 
similar  reaction  takes  place  with  silver  salts, 
and  in  this  case  the  changes  are  of  excep- 
tional interest.  With  potassium  persul- 
phate a  black  precipitate  of  silver  peroxide 
is  gradually  formed  on  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  or  sulphate  ;  in 
course  of  time  this  precipitate  decomposes 
and  dissolves,  oxygen  being  evolved.  With 
ammonium  persulphate,  however,  the  ac- 
tion is  different ;  very  little,  if  any,  silver 
peroxide  is  precipitated,  but  the  solution 
decomposes  far  faster  than  one  to  which 
silver  salt  has  not  been  added.  Under 
these  conditions  also  the  decomposition 
products  are  not  merely  those  formed  from 
a  pure  solution,  as  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  part  of  the  ammonium  nitrogen,  thus — 

8(NHJ,S,03  +  6H,0  =  7(NHJ,S,0a  + 
9H,SO,  +  2HNO,. 

Although  the  oxidation  is  due  ultimately 
to  the  persulphate  itself,  from  experiments 
I  have  made  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  particular  course  which  the  decomposi  - 
tion  takes  is  brought  about  by  the  inter- 
mediate formation  of  silver  peroxide, 
which  then  acts  rapidly  on  the  ammo- 
nium. A  small  quantity  of  silver  can  thus 
cause  the  decomposition  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammonium  persulphate  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time.  The  greater  the  (quan- 
tity of  silver  in  a  given  quantity  of  solu- 
tion, the  more  rapid  is  the  change,  and 
the  rate  is  also  greatly  increased  by  rise  of 
temperature. 

The  great  influence  which  small  quanti- 
ties of  silver  have  on  the  decomposition  of 
persulphates  is  best  shown  in  ammoniacal 
solutions.  In  this  case  the  products  are 
again  different,  ammonia  being  oxidized 
to  free  nitrogen  in  accordance  with  the 
equation — 

3(NH^),S.O.+  8NH3  =  6(NH,).SO,  +  N.. 

The  action  can  be  strikingly  exhibited  by 
preparing  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  am- 
monium persulphate  in  strong  ammonia, 
and  then  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  nitrate  solution.  Until  the  silver  is 
added  no  action  is  observable  in  the  solu- 
tion, even  on  standing  a  considerable  time, 
but  as  soon  as  the  silver  is  added  efferves- 
cence sets  in  and  steadily  increases  ;  at  the 


same  time  the  solution  becomes  warm,  so 
that  ammonia  begins  to  boil  off,  and  the 
action  becomes  quite  violent. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  soluble 
silver  compound  present  in  a  solution  of 
persulphate,  though  it  may  not  make  the 
persulphate  a  more  powerful  oxidizing 
agent,  nevertheless  acts  powerfully  as  a 
** catalytic  agent"  in  accelerating  the 
action  of  the  persulphate,  and  making  the 
change  proceed  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  observed  in  the  absence  of  silver. 

We  may  now  consider  shortly  the  special 
applications  of  persulphates  in  photog- 
raphy. The  first  of  these  to  be  proposed 
was  the  use  of  potassium  persulphate  as  a 
**  hypo-eliminator,"  under  the  name  of 
anthion.  As  I  pointed  out  a  considerable 
time  ago,  however  {/our,  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.j 
1897,  xvi.  399),  such  a  use  is  based  on 
an  entire  misconception  of  the  action  of 
persulphates  on  thiosulphates,  and  is  open 
to  two  serious  objections  directly  contra- 
dictory of  the  advantages  claimed — firstly, 
the  tetrathionate  which  results  from  the 
action  is  just  ajs  objectionable  as  the  original 
thiosulphate,  as  it  easily  decomposes,  giv- 
ing free  sulphur  and  other  deleterious 
products ;  secondly,  the  persulphate  is  cer- 
tain to  attack  the  silver  image  itself.  The 
latter  of  these  objections,  however,  leads  to 
the  second  proposed  use  of  persulphates  in 
photography,  one  which  has  proved  much 
more  practical  and  satisfactory  than  the 
other,  namely,  the  use  of  ammonium  per- 
sulphate as  a  density  reducer  for  nega- 
tives. 

The  action  of  ammonium  persulphate  as 
a  density  reducer  is  simply  that  of  a  silver 
solvent  already  referred  to,  silver  sulphate 
being  formed — 

(NHj,S,0,+,Ag=(NHj,SO.+Ag,SO.. 

Shortly  after  its  introduction  for  this  pur- 
pose, however,  it  was  stated  that  ammo- 
nium persulphate  differed  from  the  sub- 
stances employed  for  the  same  purpose  in 
that  it  acted  to  a  greater  proportionate  ex- 
tent on  the  densest  part  of  the  negative, 
and  was  therefore  superior  to  other  density 
reducers  in  most  cases  where  their  employ- 
ment is  desirable.  A  preferential  action 
of  this  kind  is  just  the  opposite  of  whstt 
we  should  expect,  and  was  at  first  inex- 
plicable, and  I  understand  that  some  ob- 
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servers  have  contradicted  the  statement. 
In  view  of  what  I  have  already  shown, 
however,  as  to  the  effect  of  silver  salts  on 
persulphate  solutions,  it  is  now  possible  to 
give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  such  an 
effect.  With  a  silver  solvent  unaffected  in 
its  action  by  silver  salts  in  solution  we 
rshould  expect  the  less  dense  parts  of  the 
negative  to  be  most  attacked  (proportion- 
ately, of  course),  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  Unless  the  action  is  a  very  slow  and 
prolonged  one,  the  quantity  of  solvent  first 
taken  up  by  the  film  will  be  replaced  only 
to  a  slight  extent  as  it  becomes  used  up, 
owing  to  the  somewhat  slow  exchange  of 
material  between  the  unabsorbed  solution 
and  that  in  the  gelatine.  We  may  assume 
that  at  first  the  quantity  of  silver  dissolved 
at  any  part  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
density  of  the  image  at  that  part,  conse- 
quently wherever  the  density  is  greatest 
the  solvent  will  be  most  weakened  by  the 
using  up  of  its  active  ingredient  there. 
The  action  will  therefore  become  slower 
at  these  places  while  continuing  at  an 
almost  undiminished  rate  at  points  where 
the  density  is  very  slight,  therefore,  with 
such  density  reducers  we  should  expect  the 
dense  parts  to  be  proportionately  less  re- 
duced than  the  others. 

In  the  case  of  ammonium  persulphate, 
the  same  reasoning  applies  up  to  a  certain 
point,  for  the  greater  dissolution  of  silver 
in  the  denser  parts  will  cause  a  greater 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  available  per- 
sulphate there.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  solution  at  these  places  has  been  ren- 
dered more  active  by  the  presence  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  silver  sulphate  in  it. 


and  this  increase  in  rate  of  action  may  be 
sufficient  to  balance  or  reverse  the  weaken- 
ing effect  due  to  greater  destruction  of  per- 
sulphate. 

That  the  quantity  of  solution  originally 
absorbed  by  the  film  is  sufficient  to  bring 
about  most  or  all  of  the  action,  without 
being  replenished  from  that  in  the  dish,  is 
shown  by  the  extent  to  which  the  action 
proceeds  when  the  plate  is  bodily  removed 
from  the  dish,  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  destroy  the  persulphate  in  the  film  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  reduction  has 
proceeded  to  a  sufficient  extent.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  solution  of  sulphite, 
which  is  oxidized  to  sulphate — 

(NHJAO,  +  3Na,S0,  -f  H,0  = 

(NHJ,SO,  +  2Na,S0,  +  2NHaS0,. 

If  the  above  explanation  is  correct,  a 
strong  solution  of  persulphate,  freshly  pre- 
pared, should  work  best  where  reduction 
in  contrast  is  required.  Where  a  more 
uniform  and  proportionate  reduction  of 
density  is  required,  a  more  dilute  solution 
already  containing  a  small  quantity  of  silver 
salt  would  probably  be  preferable,  as  in 
such  a  case  the  local  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  silver  salt  at  the  denser  parts  of 
the  image  would  have  less  effect  relatively 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
solution  been  quite  free  from  silver  orig- 
inally. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated 
that  solutions  once  used  will  not  keep  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  their  action  may 
differ  distinctly  from  freshly- prepared  ones, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  silver  sulphate  which  they  contain. 


MERCURY. 


Mercury,  with  his  winged  feet,  was  the 
messenger  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  he  was 
a  swift  person.  As  an  all-night  rambler, 
he  can  frequently  be  seen  ogling  Venus 
and  the  other  planets  in  the  star-spangled 
dome  of  night,  and  is  generally  the  last 
one  in  the  bunch  to  get  home  and  be 
respectable  in  the  morning. 

Mercury,  as  a  metal,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  metal  that  is  fluid  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  and,  not  only  is  it 
fluid,  but  it  is  also  volatile,  and  will  evap- 


orate like  water  if  left  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  combines  directly  with  other  metals, 
making  amalgams,  many  of  which;  unless 
greatly  heated,  are  harder  and  more  per- 
manent than  either  of  the  metals  alone,  and 
siver  amalgam,  the  one  that  is  formed  when 
a  mercuric  salt  is  used  as  an  intensifier  of 
thin  negatives,  and  which  is  also  occa- 
sionally used  by  dentists  for  filling  teeth,  is 
one  of  the  most  permanent  of  them. 

The  process  of  treating  thin   negatives 
with  corrosive  sublimate  until  the  image  is 
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T^ell  bleached,  and  then  giving  them  a  bath 
of  ammonia  or  a  sulphite  to  darken  it  again, 
is  the  oldest  form  of  intensification,  but 
it  cannot  be  recommended,  for  by  that 
process  not  only  is  the  durable  amalgam 
formed,  but  there  is  also  a  formation  of 
black  mercurous  oxide  which  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity  but  irresistible  surety  oxi- 
dizes the  gelatine  film — actually  burning  it 
up,  for  oxidizing  is  burning,  and  burning  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  oxidizing. 

For  the  same  reason,  a  compounded  in- 
tensifier  that  contains  a  sulphite  as  an 
ingredient,  or  one  that  contains  hypo, 
cannot  be  recommended. 

Lumi^re  Bros.,  those  celebrated  French 
photographic  specialists,  have  pointed  out 
that  of  all  the  mercuric  salts  that  can  be 
used  for  intensifying  negatives,  the  iodide 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  relied  on  to 
give  an  intensification  that  does  not  include 
an  oxidizing  by-product. 

Not  only  have  the  I.umieres  shown  this, 
but  most  of  the  modem  investigators,  both 
in  Europe  and  in  America,  have  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion,  and  now  mercuric 
iodide  is  the  base  that  the  best  of  them  rely 
on  when  making  up  intensifying  solutions. 

Mercuric  iodide  is  insoluble,  generally 
speaking,  except  in  a  rather  strong  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  or  some  other 
soluble  iodide  of  an  alkali  metal,  but  the 
iodide  of  potassium-mercury  solution  will 
not  act  as  an  intensifier,  but  rather  as  a 
reducer,  hence  it  follows  that  the  pho- 
tographic chemists  have  had  to  seek  for 
some  solvent  that  would  permit  a  precipita- 
tion of  mercury  in  the  presence  of  the 
silver  image  of  the  negative. 

Since  the  Lumieres  have  issued  a  mer- 
curic iodide  intensifier,  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  found  such  a  solvent ;  and  vari- 
ous of  the  American  dry  plate  manufacturers 
have  printed  formulae  for  mercuric  iodide 
intensifiers  on  which  either  sulphite  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda  have  been  used  as  sol- 
vents, it  follows  that  these  two  salts  can  be 
used ;  but,  as  above  noted,  neither  sulphites 
nor  hyposulphites  should  ever  be  used  with 
mercury  if  permanence  is  to  be  desired,  so 
they  may  be  disregarded. 

Just  what  solvent  the  Lumieres  use  is 
unknown  to  this  writer,  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  is  neither  of  the  above,  or  they 
could  not  furnish  a  stable  solution. 


The  only  mercuric  iodide  intensifier 
made  in  this  country,  so  far  as  we  know 
at  pisesent,  is  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  being 
marketed  under  the  appropriate  name  of 
Intensine. 

Unlike  European  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, Intensine  is  furnished  in  powder  form 
so  that  it  can  be  readily  shipped  through 
the  mails,  and  its  low  price,  small  bulk, 
and  high  effectiveness  have  given  it  a  phe- 
nomenal sale  among  American  photog- 
raphers. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  a  strong  personal 
bias  in  favor  of  Intensine,  and  would  feel 
very  much  like  advocating  its  use  even  if  it 
were  less  good  than  it  is ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  good  stuff — it,  in  our  opinion, 
is  the  best  ever  made,  and  we  have  tried 
most  of  them. 

It  takes  a  thin  negative,  one  of  those 
undeveloped,  thin,  flat,  good-for-nothings, 
and  brings  out  all  the  details  together  with 
a  contrasty  density  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
good,  strong-printing  negative,  and  it  gives 
it  that  shade  of  color  that  the  pyro  ex- 
clusivists  insist  on. 

Mercurous  iodide  is  a  greenish-yellow 
salt,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  this 
salt  is  formed  on  a  negative  that  is  being 
treated  with  Intensine.  Just  why  this 
happens  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably 
traceable  to  some  organic  peculiarity  of  the 
gelatine  film  on  the  plate,  for  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  it  occurs,  but,  whatever 
the  cause  of  it  may  be,  it  may  be  disre- 
garded, for  mercurous  iodide  is  a  stable, 
salt  and  its  presence  in  the  film,  will  not 
injure  it  in  the  least,  and,  if  anything,  only 
tends  to  improve  the  printing  qualities. 

If,  however,  the  yellowish  tint  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  operator,  he  has  only  to 
immerse  the  intensified  plate  in  a  normal 
dry  plate  developer  for  a  short  while  when 
the  salt  will  be  reduced  to  metallic  mercury 
amalgamated  with  whatever  silver  it  may 
have  been  in  contact  with. — R.  Martin 
in  the  Photo -Mirror. 


The  delicate  surface  of  bromide  paper, 
when  roughly  rubbed  or  handled,  some- 
times shows  pencil -like  markings  where 
bruised.  These  can  be  removed  by  gently 
rubbing  the  surface  with  a  wad  of  cotton 
batting,  dipped  in  wood  alcohol. 
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WORK-ROOM  NOTES. 


The  secret  of  the  stick-in-the-mud  is  to 
do  nothing  that  has  not  been  done  before, 
and  to  shun  originality  as  though  it  were 
the  very  devil.  The  secret  of  success  is  to 
use  one's  brains — ^and  hustle. 

A  contributor  writes:  **I  have  dried 
hundreds  of  negatives  in  a  few  minutes  after 
removing  them  from  the  washing  water. 
I  wipe  them  as  dry  as  possible  on  both 
sides  with  a  soft,  clean,  cotton  cloth,  and 
then  hold  them  close  to  the  stove,  the 
glass  side  nearest  the  fire.  In  summer  I 
I  hold  them  to  the  sun  instead,  and  I  have 
never  lost  a  plate.  * '  We  have  often  dried 
plates,  wanted  in  a  hurry,  in  this  fashion, 
but  more  than  once  they  have  come  to 
grief. 

How  if  your  studio  goes  up  in  smoke 
when  you  are  at  the  convention — or  any 
other  time?  Of  course,  you  are  insured 
O.  K.,  and  of  course  the  premium  hasn't 
run  out. 

Carbon  prints  may  be  intensified,  says 
Dr.  Vogel,  by  a  decoction  of  logwood ; 
this  acts  by  uniting  with  the  chromium  com- 
pound in  the  print. 

A  soft,  pleasing  enlargement  may  be 
obtained  from  a  hard  negative  by  a 
modification  of  the  old  plan  of  making 
several  successive  positives  and  negatives. 
Place  a-  transparency  plate  in  contact 
with  the  negative,  and  give  a  very  short 
exposure  to  light.  Develop  a  thin  posi- 
tive from  this,  and  place  positive  and 
negative,  film  to  film  in  exact  register. 
When  they  exactly  coincide  bind  the  two 
together,  and  the  negative  is  ready  for 
copying.  If  the  positive  is  too  thin,  the 
negative  will  still  enlarge  too  harshly  ;  if 
too  vigorous  the  negative  will  be  too  flat. 
This  hint  is  not  new  ;  but  it  has  often 
been  discovered,  and  on  modifications  of  it 
several  claims  to  fame  are  based. 

Silhouettes  are  often  made  as  a  novelty 
by  photographers.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
any  money  in  them  except  very  occasion- 
ally, but  a  modification  might  prove  com- 
mercially useful  as  a  season's  novelty  in 
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some  seaside  or  holiday  resort.  Instead  of 
giving  the  usual  dead-black  thing,  reflect 
just  a  little  light  back  into  the  shadow. 
This  can  easily  be  overdone.  Just  enough 
is  required  to  give  a  slight  grayness  to  the 
cheek  and  to  indicate  the  collar.  A  very 
effective  combination  of  ordinary  portrait 
and  silhouette  can  be  made  by  posing  a 
subject  with  her  dark  side  toward  a  mirror. 
The  sitter  is  photographed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  a  shadowy  silhouette  is  reflected 
from  the  mirror.  Some  little  care  may  be 
required  in  the  pose  in  order  to  get  a  clear 
profile  in  the  reflection,  but  if  well  done 
the  result  will  be  a  very  attractive  show- 
case subject. 

Rough  retouching  without  medium  is 
easily  and  simply  accomplished  by  matting 
the  surface  of  the  negative  locally  with  a 
touch  of  pumice  powder  on  the  finger-end, 
then  working  the  requisite  touches  on  it 
with  the  lead-pencil.  This  surface  is  much 
easier  than  medium  for  the  beginner  to 
work  on,  and  has  the  distinct  advantage 
of  taking  more  lead.  Moreover,  defects 
may  be  removed  by  its  means  that 
would  be  more  difficult  with  the  ordinary 
method. 

Spotting  Pinholes,  Pinholes  cannot  be 
spotted  out  with  a  pencil  so  well  as  with  a 
very  fine  sable-hair  brush  with  the  pigment 
almost  dry.  Retouching  medium  is  best 
applied  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  It  dries 
at  once,  and  a  pencil  may  then  be  used, 
but  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  a  brush.  As 
there  appears  to  be  some  prejudice  against 
the  brush,  an  alternative  method  nearly  as 
good  is  to  use  a  fine-pointed  quill  pen  to 
apply  the  pigment  with,  or  it  may  be 
charged  with  writing-ink  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  till  it  is  slightly  thicker 
than  is  agreeable  for  writing  purposes. 

When  making  up  solutions  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  the  date  on  the  label,  especially 
in  the  case  of  solutions  that  are  not  very 
frequently  used.  The  age  of  the  solution 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  which  is  in  most 
cases  a  very  good  guide  as  to  its  fitness  for 
use,  and  often  avoids  a  waste  of  other  ma- 
terial in  trying  it. 
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PICTORIAL  PORTRAITURE 
By  Sarony,  Scarborough,  England 
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PICTORIAL  PORTRAITURE 
By  J.  H.  Kemp,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  POSING 
By  Sarony,  Scarborough,  England 
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A  STUDY  IN  EXPRESSION 
By  Sarony,  Scarborough,  England 
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COSTUME  PORTRAIT 
By  J.  E.  Watson,  New  York 
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OUR  PICTURES. 


The  pictures  illustrating  this  issue  of  the 
Magazine  will  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  many  of  our  readers.  Sarony  is  a  well- 
known  and  honored  name  in  American 
photography — Napoleon  Sarony,  of  New 
York.  But  comparatively  few  workers  in 
the  profession  here  have  any  knowledge  of 
his  brother,  Oliver  Sarony,  of  Scarborough, 
England,  from  whose  studio  our  pictures 
came. 

When  Napoleon  Sarony  started  a  studio 
at  Birmingham,  England,  his  brother, 
Oliver,  opened  an  establishment  at  Scar- 
borough, a  fashionable  watering-place  on 
the  east  coast.  He  died  a  few  years  ago, 
after  a  long  and  successful  career,  and  the 
business  is  now  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
Sarony  &  Co.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
show  some  of  the  everyday  work  of  the 
English  studio  which  has  as  high  a  repu- 
tation as  any  photographic  establishment 
in   England  outside  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Sarony  studio,  located  on  Sarony 
Square,  Scarborough,  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture among  the  attractions  of  th^t  delightful 
seashore  resort.  It  occupies  a  large  and 
elegant  building  standing  in  its  own  grounds 
in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town. 
Outwardly  the  place  has  the  appearance 
of  a  country  mansion,  the  well-kept  grounds, 
terrace  and  shrubbery  giving  the  visitor  a 
most  agreeable  impression  at  first  sight. 
By  the  handsome  central  door  the  visitor 
enters  a  spacious  corridor  which  traverses 
the  entire  building.  The  parquet  flooring. 
Eastern  rugs,  pictures,  and  general  appoint- 
ments of  the  place  lend  an  attractive  in- 
terest, and  are  arranged  with  admirable 
taste. 

A  large  apartment  at  the  right  hand  is 
devoted  to  business  offices  and  a  general 
show-room.  Here  a  profusion  of  pho- 
tographs in  every  conceivable  style  and  size 
is  displayed,  the  different  classes  of  work 
being  unconventionally  grouped  in  an 
effective  way  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  visitors.  Pictures  of  celebrities,  fair 
women  and  beautiful  children  in  platino- 
type,  silver,  and  carbon,  colored  miniatures 
and  large  direct  portraits  meet  the  eye  at 
every  turn.  Skill  in  posing  and  lighting, 
careful  and  thorough  workmanship  in  de- 


tail characterize  the  examples  of  photog- 
raphy here  shown.  Here  and  there  are 
groups  of  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color, 
many  of  them  by  artists  of  national  repu- 
tation. In  one  corner  is  seen  a  charming 
display  of  colored  miniatures  on  ivory, 
some  of  which  have  been  hung  at  past 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Another  room  is  wholly  devoted  to  por- 
traits in  pastels  and  water-colors.  During 
the  season  Sarony  &  Co.,  who  are  dealers 
in  works  of  art  as  well  as  photographers, 
make  a  special  feature  of  public  exhibi- 
tions of  pictures  by  famous  artists,  thus  at- 
tracting to  their  rooms  picture-lovers  who 
may  be  visiting  the  locality.  The  estab- 
lishment is  free  to  visitors  at  all  times,  in 
fact  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  show  places 
of  the  town,  and  few  people  visit  Scar- 
borough without  a  glimpse  through  the 
studio. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  corridor  are  sev- 
eral dressing-rooms  and  two  luxuriously- 
appointed  reception -rooms.  The  princi- 
pal gallery  (there  are  two  skylights)  is  on 
the  first  floor.  It  is  a  room  of  magnificent 
proportions,  and  thoroughly  equipped  for 
all  the  requirements  of  the  best  classes  of 
studio  work.  On  the  same  floor  are  the 
painting-rooms,  occupied  by  the  artists 
permanently  retained  by  the  firm  in  addi- 
tion to  a  staff  of  outside  workers.  It 
should  be  explained  that  portraits  in  oils 
and  water-color  (in  the  larger  gizes)  form 
an  extensive  department  in  the  business  of 
the  establishment. 

In  everyday  portraiture  platinotype  and 
carbon  are  almost  exclusively  employed, 
silver  prints  being  rarely  called  for.  The 
prices  for  ordinary  sizes  are  listed  as  fol- 
lows :  Twelve  cartes-de-visite,  $5 ;  three 
imperial  portraits,  $$;  panel  portraits, 
from  J5.  If  artistically  **  worked  up  *'  by 
hand,  twelve  cabinets  cost  J15.  Proofs 
are  delivered  the  day  following  the  sitting. 

From  this  brief  description  our  readers 
will  gather  a  fairly-comprehensive  idea  of 
the  Sarony  Studio.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  if 
half  a  dozen  of  our  city  studios  were  united 
under  one  roof.  Its  business  is  drawn  not 
only  from  the  fashionable  life  of  the  town 
during  the  yearly  season,  but  from  its  lo- 
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A  TIMELY  SUGGESTION  TO  GET  BUSINESS. 


cality  for  a  hundred  miles  around  the 
town — a  locality  abounding  in  "county 
families"  and  the  country  residences  of 


well-to-do  people.  As  a  watering-place 
Scarborough  will  compare  favorably  with 
our  Bar  Harbor  or  St.  Augustine's. 


A  TIMELY  SUGGESTION  TO  GET  BUSINESS- 


BY   W.    I.    SCANDLIN. 


When,  in  his  *'  Idylls  of  the  King,"  Ten- 
nyson caused  King  Arthur  to  say,  **The 
old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the 
new,"  he  had  not  in  mind  the  photo- 
graphic studio  of  to-day,  although  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  at  this  particular  season 
of  the  year  the  quotation  should  apply 
to  every  photographic  business.  To  put 
it  in  prose,  let  it  read  something  like  this : 
The  time  for  renovating  and  freshening 
has  arrived,  and  the  studio,  if  it  has  not 
already  lieen  through  this  process  of  re- 
newal, must  at  once  -be  subjected  to  it. 
Make  it  a  rule  that,  at  least  onre  a  year, 
all  the  old  trappings  and  decorations  be 
taken  down  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  if 
nothing  more  ;  but,  better  still,  on  remov- 
ing the  hangings  that  have  done  service 
during  the  long  winter  months,  substitute 
for  them  during  the  summer  an  outfit  of 
an  entirely  different  nature.  Let  the  key- 
note of  the  summer  decorations  be  light- 
ness and  airiness ;  freshening  things  up  with 
a  coat  of  paint  where  needed,  and  let  your 
patrons  see  the  effect  of  a  change  at  least 
as  often  as  spring  and  fall.  This  need  not 
be  an  expensive  operation,  for,  in  these  days 
of  dainty  effects  and  moderate  prices  in 
goods  adapted  to  draping,  a  few  dollars  will 
cover  all  needed  outlay  in  this  direction. 

People  tire  of  coming  into  the  same 
room  time  after  time,  no  matter  how 
attractive  it  may  have  been  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  there  is  somehow  in  the  air  at 
this  time  a  feeling  of  restlessness  which 
demands  changed  conditions,  indoors  as 
well  as  out.  It  is  wonderful  to  note  what 
a  subtle  influence  these  balmy  spring  and 
summer  days  have  upon  the  human  organ- 
ism, and  the  man  who  caters  to  this  ultra 
sensitiveness  shows  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  qualifications  that,  carried  to  their  log- 
ical conclusion,  mean  business  success. 

Now,  taking  for  granted  that  the  spring 
cleaning  has  been  done,  that  the  gallery  is 


fresh  and  dainty,  all  in  readiness  for  the 
sunmier  work,  we  believe  that  a  very  ex- 
cellent feature  to  introduce  at  this  juncture 
is  an  exhibition,  or  it  may  be  called  a 
''summer  opening,"  a  pictorial  reception, 
or  what  not.  A  few  suggestions  for  the 
conduct  of  such  an  affair  are  herewith  sub- 
mitted. Let  it  be  known  at  once  among 
your  friends  and  patrons  that  such  an 
exhibition  is  in  preparation  and  that  it  will 
be  held  at  or  about  a  certain  specified  time, 
the  date  being  placed  far  enough  ahead  to 
enable  you  to  procure  all  Uie  noaterial 
necessary  without  hurry  and  disappoint- 
ment. Your  arrangements  perfected,  and 
the  time  for  the  exhibition  being  close  at 
hand,  remove  from  the  walls  all  your  old 
specimens  and  in  their  place  hang  what- 
ever good  work  you  have  been  able  to  get 
from  some  of  the  recognized  leaders  in 
photography ;  men  whose  work  stands  for 
good  photography  in  every  sense. 

You  will  probably  have  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  from  these  men  the  loan  of  a 
collection  of  prints  for  this  purpose,  pro- 
vided you  are  willing  to  stand  the  small 
expense  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  and  from  your  establish- 
ment. The  willingness  of  our  successful 
photographers  to  assist  their  ambitious  co- 
laborers  in  this  way  is  noteworthy. 

See  to  it  that  your  collection  is  artistic- 
ally grouped  and  properly  hung,  keeping 
the  work  of  each  exhibitor  by  itself  and 
keeping  your  own  work  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  that  of  the  others.  It  will  fre- 
quently be  possible  to  obtain,  in  addition  to 
photographs,  the  loan  of  a  few  choice 
etchings,  engravings  or  paintings  from  some 
of  the  more  artistic  of  your  patrons,  in 
which  case  a  room  or  part  of  a  room,  at 
least,  should  be  reserved  for  them,  remem- 
bering, however,  that  oil  paintings  cannot 
to  advantage  be  hung  together  with  either 
black  and  whites  or  photographs. 
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See  to  it  that  each  picture  is  plainly 
marked  with  its  title,  and  that  due  credit 
is  given  to  the  owner  for  its  loan. 

Have  your  announcement  prepared  and 
mailed  to  every  person  in  your  neighbor- 
hood whom  you  desire  to  influence  in  your 
direction,  long  enough  before  the  exhibi- 
tion, so  that  it  may  be  talked  about,  and 
take  pains  to  cultivate  the  represent- 
atives of  your  local  paper,  sending  invita- 
tions to  them  and  arranging  through  them 
for  whatever  newspaper  publicity  you  may 
be  able  to  obtain  before  and  after  the  event. 
Let  this  publicity  be  through  the  reading 
columns,  however,  and  not  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  paper. 

Hold  this  opening  or  reception  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  one  or  more 
days,  and  if  the  local  conditions  are  such 
as  to  render  it  wise,  afternoon  tea  may  be 
served  under  the  skylight,  which,  for  the 
occasion,  may  be  turned  into  an  arbor 
decorated  with  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers. 
Let  it  be  clearly  understood  throughout 
the  whole  affair,  that  it  is  not  your  design 
or  intention  to  exploit  your  own  work  on 
this  occasion,  but  that  you  are  providing 
for  the  people  of  your  vicinity  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  work  of  masters  in  pho- 
tography ;  that  you  are  laying  before  them 
a  collection  of  prints  which  they  cannot 
see  elsewhere.  Make  this  squarely  your 
reason,  and  get  them  to  your  studio  for 
this  purpose  only.  Avoid  *  *  talking  shop,  * ' 
above    all    things,  and    during  the    time 


allotted  to  the  exhibition  see  to  it  that  no 
work  of  any  kind  is  carried  on  in  the 
rooms  devoted  to  it,  or  visible  from  it. 

Make  the  occasion,  however,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  your  acquaintance 
with  your  guests.  Make  mental  note  of 
the  costumes  and  peculiarities  of  your  more 
prominent  people,  and,  later  on,  take 
occasion  to  request  the  privilege  of  a  sit- 
ting, complimentary,  of  course,  from  Mrs. 
A.,  or  Miss  B.,  the  representative,  per- 
haps, of  some  social  clique  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  prominent  in  church  or  social 
affairs  at  large.  Give  them  to  understand 
that  you  were  impressed  with  the  beauty 
or  style  of  a  particular  costume  worn  at 
your  reception,  for  instance,  and  that  you 
would  like  to  photograph  them  as  they 
were  on  that  occasion.  A  little  attention 
to  matters  of  this  kind  often  wins  cus- 
tomers, who  would  otherwise  be  beyond 
your  reach. 

Informality  should,  however,  be  the  key- 
note of  this  affair  when  it  comes  off,  and 
any  side  attractions  that  can  be  added,  to 
relieve  it  from  form  and  ceremony,  are  so 
much  to  the  good,  music  on  the  lawn 
being  one  of  the  best  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  time  for  starting  such  a  thing  is  now, 
and  the  occasion  is,  we  believe,  almost 
anywhere  in  this  land  where  it  has  not 
already  been  done. 

Its  cost  is  so  moderate  and  its  possibil- 
ities so  large  that  it  should  commend  itself 
for  trial. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
business  life  at  the  present  day  is  the 
dominating  power  of  the  young  man.  The 
constant  cry  of  employers  is  for  young 
men,  and  practically  the  rule  exists,  some- 
times expressed,  but  generally  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  **  Old  men  need  not  apply.'* 

It  is  said  that  in  some  branches  of  in- 
dustry men  are  driven  to  the  expediency 
of  dyeing  their  hair  lest  they  should  be 
suspected  of  the  mental  stagnation  and 
waning  spirit  of  enterprise  so  often  associ- 
ated with  senility.  Age  and  long  service, 
instead  of  carrying  with  it  the  credentials 
of  wisdom,   experience  and  skill,   would 


seem  to  have  now  become  a  curse  and  re- 
proach. Gray  hairs  and  furrowed  brow 
and  toil-wrinkled  cheeks,  instead  of  carry- 
ing weight  as  the  marks  of  strength,  char- 
acter, and  honest  toil,  appear  to  discredit 
the  unfortunate  possessor  almost  as  surely 
as  the  brand  of  criminality. 

One  cannot  but  commiserate  these  un- 
fortunate victims  of  modem  business  meth- 
ods, and  at  flrst  thought  it  seems  cruel  and 
harsh  that  old  age  should  be  apparently  so 
unjustly  dealt  with.  Even  the  young  man, 
who  now  reigns  supreme,  when  he  sees 
these  sorry  wrecks  turned  away  from  the 
doors  of  his  employer,  must  feel  uneasy  at 
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the  prospect  that  he  too  must  grow  old, 
with  perhaps  no  better  chance  of  employ- 
ment. The  employer  who  has  the  painful 
duty  of  refusing  situations  to  men  because 
of  this  disquali^cation  of  age,  or  who  has 
to  dismiss  men  because  they  have  become 
too  old  to  render  effective  service,  must 
often  feel  a  pricking  of  the  conscience,  a 
misgiving  as  to  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  his'  action,  but  business  life  steels  the 
heart  against  sentiment,  and  to  the  first 
feeling  of  pity  succeeds  the  reflection  that 
business  is  too  stem  a  struggle  to  permit 
wages  to  be  paid  out  of  charity.  So  the 
poor  derelict  is  cast  out  into  a  cold  and 
unfeeling  world,  to  be  chivied  about  from 
one  business  house  to  another,  wherever 
he  applies,  until,  wearied  and  broken  in 
body  and  spirit,  he  at  last  lays  down  his 
gray  head  for  a  rest  that  knows  no  awak- 
ing. 

Such  is  the  sorrow  and  sentiment  of  this 
old  age  question ;  but  can  we  help  it  ?  Is 
it  not  the  necessity  of  our  times  that  pro- 
vokes this  seeming  harshness  ?  Is  there  not 
another  side  to  the  question  ?  Can  busi- 
ness to-day  be  left  to  dreamers  who  are 
content  to  glide  idly  down  the  stream  of 
life  without  hope  and  without  ambition? 
Expanding  enterprises  cannot  be  left  to 
those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
tend  to  become  unimaginative  automatons. 
After  a  certain  stage  in  life  is  passed  men 
become  unduly  timid,  losing  the  power  of 
bending  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and 
feeling  less  hopeful  than  they  did  in  the 
days  of  ardent  youth.  Opportunities  are 
missed,  the  inroads  of  competition  are  un- 
checked, and  profits  grow  less  and  less, 
until  old-established  businesses  of  high 
reputation  sink  and  decay. 

No  wonder  that  the  popular  demand  is 
for  young  men — live,  smart,  energetic,  in- 
dustrious, pushing,  active,  so  the  adver- 
tisements say — in  every  department  of 
business  life.  We  must  have  the  latest 
ideas  applied  with  all  the  vigor  of  fresh, 
ripe  manhood  by  those  who  have  just 
learned  them,  for  the  world  thinks  the 
latest  ideas  are  the  best.  The  age  is  im- 
patient with  solemn  wisdom,  cool  deliber- 
ation and  cautious  outlook,  and  clamors 
for  smartness,  even  though  it  may  some- 
times be  akin  to  superficiality.  Inventive- 
ness and  originality  are  worshipped ;  and 


established  routine,  if  not  actually  con- 
demned, is  thrown  to  the  winds. 

Of  course  there  is  a  dangerous  and  ques- 
tionable side  to  this  tendency  of  the  times. 
To  the  youthful  mind  every  object  glitters 
and  attracts.  The  young  man's  year  is  a 
heap  of  beginnings.  One  pursuit  is  given 
up  for  another,  brilliant  ideas  are  con- 
ceived, but  either  not  carried  out  or  in- 
completely executed,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth  there  is  nothing  to  show  for 
it.  The  bulk  of  failures  in  business,  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  are  by  young, 
or  comparatively  young,  men.  Invariably 
youth  has  to  make  costly  additions  to  ex- 
perience before  success  is  attained.  There 
may  be  rare  instances  where  young  men 
show  such  exceptional  ability  as  to  make 
their  lives  one  continual  run  of  success, 
but  Nature  in  the  main  vindicates  her  law 
that  intellect  and  power  can  only  come 
with  increasing  age.  Skill  to  do  comes  of 
the  doing,  knowledge  comes  by  eyes  always 
open  and  ever-working  hands ;  the  powers 
of  discrimination  can  only  come  by  expe- 
rience, and  experience  can  only  be  gained 
by  the  efflux  of  time. 

Age  presents  one  striking  difference  to 
youth,  which  must  ever  give  old  men  the 
greater  advantage.  While  youth  is  always 
suffering  from  ungratified  desires,  age  has 
satisfied  such  cravings,  and  can  look  at 
things  with  greater  complacency.  A  suc- 
cess, more  or  less,  signifies  nothing,  and 
there  is  a  generous  instinct  always  present 
to  give  the  other  fellow  a  chance.  As  we 
grow  older  we  make  fewer  enemies,  and 
we  reconcile  many  feuds  we  made  while 
young.  Further,  there  is  an  ever-present 
desire  with  age  to  set  its  house  in  order,  to 
finish  its  works,  and  set  all  tangled  inter- 
ests straight. 

Thus  we  have  to  discriminate  between 
that  age  which  indicates  decay  of  the  fac- 
ulties, rendering  a  man  careless,  indiffer- 
ent, lazy,  unimaginative,  and  uninventive, 
and  that  felicitous  old  age  which  is  strong 
and  vigorous  in  intellect  to  the  last. 

Nature  often  puts  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders,  or  makes  a  young  heart  beat 
under  a  breast  which  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  fourscore  winters.  Thus  it  is  not  merely 
by  years  that  we  measure  that  quality  of  a 
man's  head  which  we  call  old.  It  is  not 
age  alone  that  we  want,  but  the  essence  of 
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age,  and  that  essence  is  intellect.  So  long 
as  that  faculty  remains  bright  and  unim- 
paired in  old  men  there  is  still  room  for 


them,  and  they  can  never  be  thrust  aside 
by  precocious  youth. — Penrose's  Process 
Work. 


INTENSIFICATION:      A   PRACTICAL    CONSIDERATION 
COMPARISON  OF  VARIOUS  METHODS,— I. 


AND 


BY    HENRY    W.    BENNETT. 


If  it  were  possible  to  produce  from  every 
plate  exposed,  a  negative  possessing  exactly 
the  required  character  and  quality,  intensi- 
fication would  only  be  requisite  in  the  very 
few  cases  in  which  a  negative  might  be 
made  for  one  purpose  and  afterward  re- 
quired for  another  which  tiemanded  a  dif- 
ferent character. 

There  are,  however,  many  circumstances 
under  which  plates  are  exp<^ed  that  render 
it  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  develop 
them  into  negatives  that  will  satisfy  the 
critical  worker,  even  if  the  exposure  has 
been  that  most  suited  to  the  conditions  and 
requirements,  while  the  conditions  may  be 
such  that  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult 
to  judge  the  correct  exposure ;  and  if  this 
should  not  be  given,  the  subsequent  diffi- 
culties are  considerably  increased. 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Amateur  Pho- 
iographer,  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  discussed 
**  Results  Attainable  Only  by  Intensifica- 
tion,'' pointing  out  many  circumstances 
under  which  a  photographer  may  have  to 
work  that  render  the  result  that  he  requires 
impossible  of  attainment  by  simple  de- 
velopment of  the  plates  exposed.  To  these 
subjects  and  conditions  might  be  added 
many  others  in  which  the  results  are  not 
only  obtained  far  more  easily  by  develop- 
ment and  subsequent  intensification  than 
by  development  alone,  but  are  far  better 
in  every  way. 

In  passing,  the  result  desired  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  negative  should  be  specified, 
as  there  are  some  photographic  writers  who 
assert  that  any  required  degree  of  contrast 
may  be  obtained  from  any  subject  by  a 
mechanical  system  of  development,  though 
the  results  that  they  obtain  are  a  sufficient 
condemnation  of  their  wild  theories.  The 
type  of  negative  that  will  satisfy  the  critical 
worker  must  possess,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
following  characteristic  qualities :  It  must 
be  free  from  fog,  whether  resulting  from 


chemical  or  light  action  ;  it  should  be  free 
from  stain  ;  the  extreme  shadows  should 
be  clear,  and  the  highest  lights  possess 
sufficient  opacity  to  give  the^desired  degree 
of  contrast  in  the  printing  process  for 
which  it  is  required ;  the  gradation  through- 
out should  be  good,  but  especially  so  in 
the  extreme  lights  and  shadows.  This  last 
requirement  is  only  fulfilled  in  the  case  of 
a  plate  that  has  received  a  full  exposure, 
and  a  full  exposure  with  many  subjects 
renders  it  very  difficult,  if  not  actually  im- 
possible, to  obtain  sufficient  contrast  with- 
out veiling  the  shadows  considerably,  and 
a  strongly  veiled  shadow  is  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  a  negative ;  in  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  contrast,  such  a  degree  of  density 
is  necessary  that  the  printing  is  excessively 
prolonged,  the  resulting  prints  being,  in 
almost  all  processes,  distinctly  inferior  to 
those  given  by  negatives  that  print  more 
quickly.  All  the  requirements  specified, 
excepting  the  last,  could  be  fulfilled  by 
incorrectly -exposed  plates ;  but  good  gra- 
dation is  all  important,  and  that  can  only 
be  given  by  a  plate  that  has  received  a 
correct  or  too  long  an  exposure,  this  ex- 
posure being,  in  many  instances  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  other  qualities  from  being 
obtained.  In  brief,  the  ideal  negative  is 
the  one  that  will  yield  a  print  possessing 
the  required  contrast  and  gradation  in  the 
shortest  time. 

In  enumerating  those  negatives  that  de- 
part from  this  standard,  stating  the  cause 
of  their  failure  to  attain  the  ideal  quality 
will  not  only  indicate  the  character  of  their 
departure  from  it,  but  also  the  nature  of 
the  problem  set  in  intensification,  which 
will  vary  considerably. 

I.  Difficult  subjects,  correctly  exposed, 
(tf)  Those  possessing  very  little  contrast, 
and  evenly  or  badly  lighted,  in  which  the 
exposure  necessary  for  the  shadow  detail 
will  cause  the  deepest  shadows  to  veil  in 
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development  before  the  lighter  work  at- 
tains sufficient  density ;  as,  for  example,  a 
dull  or  red-brick  building  in  a  bad  light,  a 
landscape  with  a  weak  foreground  on  a 
dull  gray  day,  or  a  flat  landscape  taken 
against  the  light.  It  may  be  urged  that 
these  are  subjects  that  should  not  be 
attempted ;  but  it  must  be  recognized  that 
many  such  have  to  be  taken  for  business, 
while  many  others  are  photographed  under 
these  conditions  in  order  to  secure  effects 
attainable  in  no  other  way.  (3)  Those 
possessing  so  little  contrast  that  no  combi- 
nation of  exposure  and  development  will 
produce  the  required  vigor  in  the  negative, 
though  there  may  be  no  shadow  detail  to 
expose  for.  In  these  would  be  included 
copying  line  drawings  or  manuscripts, 
especially  if  old  and  faded,  (c)  Those 
possessing  harsh  contrasts,  but  insufficiently 
developed  for  the  contrast  required  in  the 
print,  a  condition  not  infrequent,  as  many 
workers  when  dealing  with  subjects  of  this 
character  prefer  to  develop  to  secure  the 
utmost  detail  throughout  the  scale  of  grada- 
tion, and  resort  to  after-intensification 
should  the  negative  prove  too  thin,  rather 
than  risk  too  great  opacity  of  the  lighter 
parts,  with  consequent  loss  of  gradation  in 
both  lights  and  shadows  in  the  print.  (^) 
A  very  large  proportion  of  negatives  of 
subjects  possessing  a  small  range  of  light 
and  shade  will  require  intensification  if 
they  are  to  be  used  for  a  printing  process 
that  demands  a  very  vigorous  negative, 
although  they  would  scarcely  be  classified 
as  difficult  subjects.  Without  intensifica- 
tion the  resulting  prints  would  be  weak  in 
comparison  with  the  rich  prints  obtainable 
from  .negatives  of  subjects  of  strong  con- 
trast. 

If  any  of  these  negatives  were  incorrectly 
exposed  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  satis- 
factory result  would  be  greater. 

2.  Over-exposed  negatives  of  ordinary 
subjects.  With  plates  that  are  much  over- 
exposed it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  sufficient 
density  without  veiling  the  shadows ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  if  the  light  is  at  all 
hazy,  even  though  the  sun  be  shining. 

3.  Under-exposed  negatives.  In  many 
cases  under-exposed  plates  yield  negatives 
that  are  too  thin  throughout,  but  with  this 
thin  or  weak  character  most  marked  in  the 
shadows. 


4.  Negatives  correctly  exposed,  and  de- 
veloped so  as  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally 
required,  but  afterward  wanted  for  a  dif- 
ferent process  necessitating  greater  contrast 
in  the  negative. 

It  will  very  readily  be  recognized  that 
the  problems  set  for  solution  by  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  negatives  are  not  identical. 

An  ideal  intensifier  for  many  subjects, 
and  especially  for  those  deficient  in  con- 
trast, or  photographed  in  a  dull  or  hazy 
light,  or  over-exposed,  would  be  one  that 
would  have  a  tendency  to  slightly  clear 
the  extreme  shadows,  so  as  to  remove  the 
slight  veiling  due  •to  light  action,  to 
strengthen  the  details  in  the  extreme  shad- 
ows slightly  or  not  at  all,  and  to  gradually 
increase  its  effect  more  toward  the  denser 
portions  of  the  image  so  as  to  produce  a 
degree  of  contrast  or  brilliancy  beyond  the 
natural  result  of  the  exposure.  For  copy- 
ing manuscripts  and  a  few  special  subjects, 
a  method  of  working  that  would  have  a  re- 
ducing rather  than  an  intensifying  action 
in  the  extreme  shadows,  combined  with  an 
almost  unlimited  power  of  increasing  the 
opacity  of  the  lighter  portions,  would  be 
exceedingly  desirable. 

For  most  work,  however,  the  most  satis- 
factory method  is  that  that  will  strengthen 
the  image  equally  throughout  its  entire 
scale,  so  that  in  increasing  the  contrast  the 
gradation  is  not  changed. 

In  under-exposed  plates  every  photog- 
rapher would  wish  for  an  intensifier  that 
would  strengthen  the  shadow  details  more 
than  the  dense  portions;  but  this  is  an 
impossibility. 

In  addition  to  these  special  requirements 
for  diderent  classes  of  work,  an  intensifier 
should  possess  the  following  qualities: 
The  clearness  of  those  portions  of  the 
plate  where  there  is  no  deposit  of  silver 
should  be  preserved ;  there  should  be  no 
tendency  to  fog  or  stain,  otherwise  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  density  will  be 
required  in  order  to  produce  much  differ- 
ence in  the  contrast  in  the  print.  The 
color  of  the  plate  after  intensification  is 
important ;  for  ordinary  negative  work  it 
should  be  a  pure  black,  as  a  black  negative 
will  give  the  maximum  contrast  in  the  print 
in  a  given  time.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  operation  should  be  capable  of  being 
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controlled,  so  as  to  vary  the  degree  of 
strengthening,  and  any  difference  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  plate  is  intensified 
should  not  materially  alter  the  gradation 
from  that  given  by  completing  the  work. 
In  any  case,  the  result  that  will  be  pro- 
duced, both  in  degree  and  character  of  the 
strengthening,  should  be  definitely  known. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  repeat  the  intensification  if  the 
strengthening  given  at  first  is  insufficient ; 
and  the  intensified  plate  should  be  capable 
of  being  reduced  should  the  strengthening 
prove  too  great. 

Permanence  is  an  essential  qualification 
in  the  work  of  intensification ;  and,  ap- 
parently, fading  or  discoloration,  or  want 
of  permanence  in  any  form,  in  negatives 
intensified  by  most  methods,  is  due  more 
to  the  absence  of  reasonable  care  in  work- 
ing than  to  any  inherent  tendency  to 
change  in  the  process  itself.  I  have  many 
negatives  that  have  been  intensified  with 
silver  or  mercury  that  show  no  change 
whatever  after  eight  or  ten  years  ;  but  ^e 
work  was  performed  with  care  at  every 
stage,  the  plates  being  well  washed,  and 
afterward  varnished. 

Pyro  stain  is  a  frequent  cause  of  appar- 
ently irregular  action  with  some  forms  of 
intensification.  A  negative  that  is  badly 
stained  from  pyro  development  will  print 
more  slowly  and  with  somewhat  greater 
contrast  than  the  silver  deposit  alone  would 
give  if  the  stain  were  removed.  If  such  a 
negative  were  intensified  with  pyro  and 
silver,  not  only  would  the  silver  deposit 
be  intensified,  but  the  stain  also;  and  it 
would  then  print  much  more  slowly  and 
with  still  greater  contrast.  But  if  instead 
of  pyro  and  silver  one  of  the  forms  of 
mercurial  intensification  that  tends  to  give 
a  neutral  black  or  blue-black  image  when 
used  on  a  good  black  negative  were  em- 
ployed, the  resulting  plate  would  be  brown- 
black,  the  greater  part  of  the  stain  disap- 
pearing, and  the  effect  of  the  intensifying 
decidedly  less  than  its  action  on  unstained 
plates  would  have  led  the  worker  to  expect, 
both  in  time  of  printing  and  in  the  degree 
of  contrast.  The  advantages  of  pyro  stain 
are  so  questionable,  and  its  disadvantages 
so  great,  especially  in  regard  to  intensifica- 
tion, that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  asserted 
that  the  best  form  of  negative  is  that  of  a 


good  black  color  and  with  clean  unstained 
shadows. 

A  large  number  of  experimental  nega- 
tives were  made  in  order  to  definitely  de- 
termine the  exact  effect  of  each  form  of 
intensification  of  which  I  had  had  experi- 
ence in  practical  work ;  for  although  by 
systematic  and  careful  observation  the  gen- 
eral character  of  different  methods  of  work- 
ing can  be  judged  from  ordinary  practice, 
yet  the  judgment  so  formed  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, lack  the  definiteness  and  accuracy 
that  are  so  readily  obtainable  from  measured 
tests.  In  the  following  notes  details  are 
given  of  those  tests  that  appear  to  be  of 
interest  or  practical  value  to  the  readers  of 
The  Amateur  Photographer, 

With  different  plates,  intensifiers,  like 
developers,  act  somewhat  differently,though 
the  variation  is  simply  in  degree  and  not 
in  character  ;  but  this  fact  is  totally  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  wide  differences  of 
opinion  expressed  by  photographic  writers 
in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  different 
methods  of  intensification. 

In  making  these  tests,  Mawson  and 
Swan's  Castle  plate  was  used ;  it  is  a  plate 
that  works  with  exceptional  cleanness  and 
freedom  from  fog  or  veiling.  The  plates 
were  exposed  in  strips  from  i  to  256  units, 
the  exposure  of  each  strip  being  twice  that 
of  the  preceding;  but  the  32  and  128  unit 
strip  were  omitted,  and  an  additional  strip 
was  left  unexposed.  The  actual  exposures 
were  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  256,  and  1024 
seconds,  the  source  of  light  being  a  wax 
candle  at  a  distance  of  8  feet.  The  de- 
veloper was  pyro-ammonia,  containing  in 
each  ounce  of  solution  i  ^  grs.  pyro,  i  J^ 
grs.  metabisulphite  of  potassium,  ^  gr.  am- 
monium bromide,  and  2  minims  of  strong 
ammonia,  the  negatives  being  of  a  good 
black  color,  and  quite  free  from  fog  or  veil 
on  the  unexposed  strip. 

These  plates  were  intensified  by  the  dif- 
ferent methods  which  I  had  used  in  or- 
dinary practice.  Practical  experience  in 
ordinary  work  is  absolutely  necessary  with 
any  method  of  intensification  or  develop- 
ment if  the  results  of  experimental  research 
are  to  be  of  value  to  other  workers,  as 
there  are  so  many  small  details  that  may  be 
important  in  their  effect  on  the  final  result 
that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  had  to  learn  to  obtain  uniformly  suc- 
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cessful  results  day  after  day.  The  first 
described  method  had  long  been  discarded 
on  account  of  its  unsatisfactory  nature. 

Freshly  made  solutions  were  used  in 
every  case,  in  order  that  the  results  might 
be  as  definite  as  possible. 

Bichloride  of    Mercury   and    Sulphite  -^ 
Soda, 

A.— Bichloride  of  Mercury    .  i  oz. 

Water 900s. 

B. — Sulphide  of  Soda,  crystallised  .  i  oz. 

Water xo  oz. 

The  plate  is  immersed  in  Solution  A 
until  thoroughly  bleached,  the  bleaching 
effect  being  judged  from  the  appearance  of 
the  densest  portions  at  the  back  of  the 
plate  \  then  well  washed  and  immersed  in 
B  until  blackened  throughout.  The  black- 
ening should  not  only  be  judged  by  the 
appearance  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  but 
also  by  looking  through  it,  as  with  some 
negatives  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  judge 
from  the  back  when  the  action  is  complete. 
By  transmitted  light  the  negative  will  ap- 
pear first  warm  purple,  then  a  cold  purple, 
and  finally  black  or  blue-black. 

The  following  measurements  will  show 
fully  the  character  of  the  work  of  this  form 
of  intensification ;  the  figures  in  this  and 
the  other  tables  are  densities,  expressed  in 
Hiirter  and  Driffield's  standard.  The  den- 
sity of  the  strip  that  has  received  no  ex- 
posure is  the  measurement  of  the  light - 
obstructing  power  of  the  gelatine  film,  even 
though  it  may  be  exceptionally  clean,  and 
exists  over  the  whole  plate  in  addition  to 
the  density  given  for  each  strip. 

Unlu         Densities  Deiuities 

of  before  afier  Ratio 

exposure,    intensification,    intensification. 

o  .070  .070                 I 

a    .     .             I  .040 

b     .     »             3  .180  .150               '83 

e    .    .            4  .460  .420              *9i 

d    ,    ,           8  .770  .770  I'o 

e     .    .          16  x.iio  X.150  1*04 

3a  X.04* 

/    .    .          64  1.680  1.750  X.04 

xa8 i'09* 

^    .     .        256  X.930  2.230  1. 15 

Average  ratio  of  increase  of  density  .  .  x.ox 
Ratio  of  decrease  of  density,  strips  b\o  d .  .91 
Ratio  of  increase  of  density,  strips  e  Xog ,    x.07 

*  The  mean  between  the  preceding  and  following 
strips  has  been  taken  for  these  figures.  They  are 
necessary  for  obtaining  an  average  ratio  on  account  of 
the  great  difference  between  the  thinner  and  the 
denser  strips. 


By  setting  out  these  densities  on  a  dia- 
gram and  drawing  curves  through  the 
points,  the  result  is  presented  graphically, 
and  its  full  effect  more  readily  appre- 
ciated. 

Jk, — Density  before  intensification. 
B — Density  after  intensification. 

The  plate  after  intensification  is  a  good 
neutral  black  color,  with  no  veiling,  fog- 
ging, or  staining  of  any  kind. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how 
this  method  of  working  can  have  been 
advocated  for  so  long  by  photographic 
writers  as  a  means  of  intensification,  since 
its  result  in  this  respect  is  of  so  little 
value. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  while 
in  the  densest  strip  there  is  an  appreciable, 
though  still  slight,  increase  of  density,  this 
increase  becomes  less  as  it  approaches  the 
thinner  portions,  until  in  the  lower  squares 
there  is  less  deposit  than  before  intensify- 
ing. 

The  average  density  of  the  strips  from 
3  to/  after  treatment  is  only  0.97  of  that 
existing  in  the  same  strips  before,  and  as 
the  strip  /  would  correspond  in  density 
to  the  lightest  portions  of  many  negatives 
that  the  average  worker  would  wish  to  in- 
tensify, the  gain  resulting  would  be  inap- 
preciable, and  the  slight  increase  in  con- 
trast is  accompanied  by  a  decided  weaken- 
ing of  all  the  darker  details.  While  this 
weakening  of  the  thinnest  portions  might 
be  useful  in  the  case  of  a  negative  with  the 
deep  shadows  veiled  from  over-exposure, 
and  so  assist  in  increasing  the  contrast,  yet 
in  the  case  of  negatives  with  clear  shadows, 
as  in  these  test  plates,  the  actual  details  are 
weakened  without  any  clearing  of  the  ex- 
treme points  of  shadow,  the  gain  being 
only  the  very  slight  increase  in  density  of 
the  lightest  part. 

The  opacities  or  printing  values  of  the 
different  squares  are  of  more  value  to  the 
photographer  than  the  densities,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  interesting  to  note  that 
strip  /  has  its  opacity  increased  by  one- 
sixth  only  by  this  process  of  intensifica- 
tion. 

Some  further  notes  on  this  method  are 
given  with  the  next,  as  they  apply  equally 
to  both. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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An  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  on 
the  above  subject,  on  March  20thy  before 
the  members  of  the  Hull  Photographic 
Society.  The  process  is  a  new  and  im- 
proved method  of  carbon  printing,  and  is 
called  by  many  the  new  carbon  process. 
The  lecturer,  Mr.  Williams,  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labor  on  the  whole 
question,  and  he  gave  before  the  large 
number  present  the  full  result  of  his  experi- 
ence, and  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  city 
who  has  devoted  so  much  time  and  pa- 
tience to  the  subject. 

At  the  commencement  he  said  it  was 
not  his  mission  to  depreciate  the  carbon, 
process  proper,  or  in  any  way  to  imply 
that  ozotype  is  the  process  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  as  it  was  his  opinion  that 
any  process  is  the  best  which  gives  the  de- 
sired effect ;  his  duty,  therefore,  would  be 
to  try  to  explain  the  process  as  clearly  as 
he  could. 

In  the  carbon  method  you  sensitized  a 
piece  of  tissue  in  a  bath  of  bichromate  of 
potassium,  dried  it  in  the  dark,  and  exposed 
under  a  negative,  after  which  it  was  soaked 
in  cold  water  and  squeezed  into  contact 
with  whatever  material  you  wished  your 
print  to  be  on.  In  ozotype,  however,  the 
modus  operandi  was  somewhat  different. 
Instead  of  sensitizing  the  tissue  you  sensi- 
tize the  material  upon  which  the  print  is 
wanted,  and  instead  of  using  the  bichro- 
mate of  potassium  you  use  a  specially  pre- 
pared solution  supplied  by  the  Ozotype 
Company,  which,  of  course,  is  patented. 

This  is  spread  upon  the  paper  in  ordinary: 
gas  or  lamplight  with  the  aid  of  a  brush, 
and  when  dry  is  ready  for  use  there.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  the  process  you 
can  make  preparation  for  a  preconceived 
result. 

If,  for  instance,  you  wish  to  produce 
a  plucky  half -plate  print,  with  clear  high 
lights,  then  select  a  fine  smooth  paper. 
The  lecturer  knew  of  nothing  more  suitable 
and  nice  to  work  with  for  small  prints  as 
the  F  variety,  supplied  heavily  sized  by 
the  Ozotype  Company.  It  is  sold  in  sheets, 
24  inches  by  19  inches. 


To  sensitize  a  sheet  of  paper  of  these 
dimensions  take  ^  oz.  of  the  sensitizing 
solution  and  add  about  20  minims  of  a  50 
per  cent,  gum-arabic  solution.  Pour  this 
on  the  middle  of  the  paper,  which  may  be 
fastened  down  to  a  clean  table-top  with 
drawing  pins,  and  rapidly  coat  the  same 
all  over,  using  a  brush  not  less  than  two 
inches  wide.  Then  pin  it  up  somewhere 
as  free  from  dust  as  possible  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  finish  drying  afterward  be- 
fore the  fire.  When  dry  the  paper  is  much 
improved  by  a  vigorous  polishing  with  a 
soft  silk  handkerchief.  Next  cut  up  to  the 
size  required,  and  store  away  from  the 
action  of  light.  The  object  of  sizing  and 
quick  drying  is  to  keep  the  solution  from, 
sinking  into  the  paper.  I  understand  it. 
will  keep  in  this  condition  for  about  five 
days,  but  when  printed  and  washed  in 
three  or  four  changes  of  water  and  placed 
between  blotting-paper  to  dry  it  may  then 
be  left  to  a  convenient  time  to  follow  on. 
with  the  pigmenting.  Therefore,  this  point 
^ould  not  be  overlooked. 

A  matt  paper  gives  a  flatter  picture  than, 
a  glazed  one,  due  he  thought,  to  the  sen- 
sitizing solution  having  sunk  into  the  pores, 
of  the  paper.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
axe  aiming  at  soft  effects,  use  a  rough  paper, 
and  allow  it  to  dry  slowly ;  and  for  softer, 
effects  still,  dilute  the  sensitizing  solution 
with  water— two  of  solution  to  one  of 
water — ^but  do  not  exceed  a  total  quantity 
of  J^  oz.  with  the  size  added. 

For  the  sheet  referred  to  above,  he  did 
not  think  it  wise,  even  when  working  for 
soft  effects,  to  omit  the  addition  of  size, 
otherwise  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  print 
to  drop  the  pigment  in  the  shadows, 
especially  if  over-printed.  The  paper  when 
sensitized  resembles  very  much  the  platinum 
paper,  being  of  a  pale  yellow  color  on  the 
sensitized  side,  and  the  printed-out  image 
is  judged  in  much  the  same  way,  printing 
out  only  far  enough  to  be  able  to  discern 
the  details  in  the  high  lights. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wash  more  than 
ten  minutes  in  several  changes  of  water,  as 
if  prolonged  washing  is  given  the  image 
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becomes  weakened,  as  it  is  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water.  After  the  washing  and  dry- 
ing you  have  prints  which  are  subject  to  no 
further  change^  and,  therefore,  they  require 
no  special  storage  until  such  time  as  op- 
portunity arises  for  finishing  them. 

The  next  step  is  the  pigmenting.  This 
is  done  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  carbon 
process,  but  instead  of  soaking  the  tissue 
in  cold  water  we  must  use  what  is  called 
the  acetic  bath.  This  bath  is  composed, 
according  to  instructions,  of  water,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  hydroquinone,  and  copper  or 
ferrous  sulphates,  in  varying  proportions  to 
suit  the  class  of  negatives  to  be  used.  To 
determine  the  exact  proportion  of  this 
seems  to  be  the  great  stumbling  block  to  the 
would-be  ozotype  worker,  but  once  this  is 
removed  the  process  becomes  simplicity 
itself.  The  lecturer  thought  he  had  over- 
come that  obstacle,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
question  of  individual  manipulation,  and  an 
acetic  bath  that  suits  one  will  not  suit 
another  worker. 

He  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  question  of  an  acetic  bath,  and  in  the 
end  he  gave  up  all  the  various  formulae 
collected,  and  made  research  for  himself, 
the  result  of  which  research  he  kindly  gave 
to  those  present,  and  handed  round  prints 
selected  from  the  best  of  his  negatives, 
which  had  been  done  without  any  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  process  to  control  results  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  artistic  effect,  or  to 
eliminate  any  defect  in  the  negatives. 
There  are  undoubtedly  facilities  neverthe- 
less in  the  direction  of  artistic  effects  in 
this  particular  process. 

The  acetic  bath  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is  quite  different  to  the  official  formula, 
so  far  as  proportions  are  concerned,  and  it 
is  also  brought  down  to  a  constant  factor. 
It  answers  admirably  for  hard,  soft  and 
flat  negatives.  At  all  events  the  prints  I 
saw  were  above  the  average,  and  reason- 
ably good.  The  composition  of  the  acetic 
bath  is  as  follows : 

Water       ao  ounces. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 70  minims. 

Hydroquinone 20  grains. 

The  copper  and  ferrous  sulphates  served 
no  good  purpose,    the  lecturer  said ;  but. 


on  the  other  hand,  they  were  a  distinct 
drawback  to  him;  therefore  he  dropped 
them  out. 

Having  prepared  the  acetic  bath,  you 
proceed  to  the  pigmenting  of  the  print. 
To  do  this  the  bath  is  placed  in  a  dish 
somewhat  larger  than  the  print,  and  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  from  60°  to  80°, 
so  says  the  book ;  but  he  found  that  better 
results  were  obtained  by  keeping  it  at  77°. 
The  pigment  plaster  is  next  placed  in  the 
bath,  face  downward,  for  about  thirty  sec- 
onds, and  is  then  turned  over,  and  air 
bubbles  removed  with  a  clean  brush. 

When  it  has  been  in  the  bath  a  minute 
the  print  is  taken,  and  without  delay  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  now  soft 
plaster,  by  sliding  it  into  the  dish,  face 
down.  Then  both  are  lifted  out,  dinging 
together,  squeezed  lightly,  and  placed  be- 
tween blotting  paper.  The  bringing  of 
the  two  into  contact  should  take  fifteen  to 
twenty  seconds — no  longer — ^but  it  should 
be  done  properly  rather  than  be  hurried 
over,  or  it  will  be  found,  on  developing, 
that  you  have  imprisoned  a  lot  of  little  air 
bubbles,  thus  spoiling  what  otherwise  might 
have  been  a  first-class  print. 

Although  a  minute  is  the  time  specified 
for  the  plaster  to  remain  in  the  bath,  one 
can  vary  this  a  litUe  to  compensate  for 
difference  in  the  negatives.  If  the  print 
is  a  very  weak  one  from  a  thin  negative, 
extend  the  time  to  i^  minutes,  or  if  it  is 
a  strong  print  from  a  hard  negative,  40 
seconds  will  be  ample.  Having  pigmented 
all  the  prints  wanted,  and  put  them  be- 
tween blotting  paper,  the  next  course  is  to 
classify  them,  having  previously  written  on 
the  back  of  the  print,  with  lead-pencil,  the 
title,  characterizing  each  as  weak,  normal 
or  strong. 

The  print  marked  strong  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  that  compound  which  the 
acetic  acid  converts  into  chromic  acid,  thus 
rendering  the  gelatine  insoluble,  so  if  we 
get  too  much  chromic  acid  we  must  expect 
too  much  insoluble  gelatine,  and  the  thing 
to  aim  at  is  to  stop  the  liberation  of 
chromic  acid  at  an  early  stage.  This  is 
done  by  at  once  pinning  up  to  dry  about 
two  feet  away  from  the  fire,  so  that  it  will 
dry  in  about  an  hour.  But  when  a  weak 
print  turns  up,  all  the  chromic  acid  avail- 
able will  be  required,  so  that  this  must  be 
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left  between  the  blotting  paper  for,  say, 
one  hour  before  being  hung  up  to  dry, 
thus  giving  the  acetic  acid  time  to  do  its 
work.     The  prints  called  normal  will  vary 


slightly,  so  that  they  remain  between  the 
blotting  paper  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half 
an  hour,  according  to  whether  they  incline 
toward  the  weak  or  the  strong  side. 


STEPS :  FROM  A  BUSINESS  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


Houses  with  steps,  says  the  editor  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography^  leading 
up  to  their  front  doors  are  healthier  than 
those  without.  If  statistics  were  collected 
in  each  case,  and  compared,  it  would  be 
found  that  there  is  not  only  less  illness,  but 
also  that  spirits  are  higher,  and  life  longer, 
in  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  retort 
might  certainly  be  made  that  it  is  naturally 
the  healthiest  who  would  have  the  margin 
of  strength  necessary  to  climb  the  steps 
and  the  hillsides  upon  which  high-perched 
houses  are  found.  Still  the  fact  remains, 
let  cause  and  effect  arrange  themselves  as 
they  may.  The  same  applies  to  the  pho- 
tographer in  his  town  studio,  necessarily 
high  placed  to  catch  the  light.  He  is 
better  off  than  workers  in  other  directions 
on  the  street  level.  The  consideration 
should  add  somewhat  to  the  measure  of  his 
philosophic  content.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  general,  steps, 
or  even  a  step,  are  not  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vantage in  business  premises.  On  the 
contrary,  every  effort  is  made  to  do  away 
with  them.  People  were  either  stronger  in 
past  days  to  mount  steps,  or  there  was 
more  individuality  about  the  shopkeeper 
and  his  wares  that  overbore  their  disad- 
vantages. The  forces  that  have  planed 
down  business  individuality  to  the  present- 
day  orthodox  level  have  also  planed  down 
the  steps— or  at  least  reduced  them  to  as 
little  appreciable  a  grade  as  possible.  In 
the  country  it  is  in  many  cases  possible  for 
the  photographer  to  be  in  line  with  his 
fellow  tradesmen  in  doing  away  with  steps. 
The  studio  can  be  in  the  open  garden, 
with  a  pleasant  flower-bordered  and  aro- 
matic pathway  leading  to  it.  But  they 
are  the  exception,  and  it  is  to  the  general 
run  of  town  studios  at  the  heads  of  stair- 
cases that  we  would  refer.  The  necessary 
steps  are  a  business  drawback  to  all  cus- 
tomers, especially  so  to  weak  and  to  stout 
people.     On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  a  con- 


dition of  things  that  must  be  accepted  as 
irremediable.  When  looked  more  closely  at 
however,  the  problem  is  not  so  hopeless. 
The  actual  height  of  the  studio  cannot  be 
altered,  but  its  apparent  height  to  a  hesi- 
tating customer  looking  up  the  staircase 
can.  Now,  most  people  will  be  ready  to 
admit,  as  the  result  of  their  everyday 
experience,  that  there  are  stairs  and  stairs. 
One  flight  is  attractive,  and  the  other  is  not. 
They  would  prefer  going  up  and  down  the 
one  twice  over  to  going  up  the  other  once. 
In  what  does  the  superior  attraction  lie  ? 
Being  intent  upon  practical  hints  that  can 
be  carried  out  without  any  great  expense, 
we  must  leave  important  structural  consid- 
erations out  of  the  question.  Otherwise, 
we  might  point  out  that  the  most  impor- 
tant high  qualities  are  shallow  steps  and- 
frequent  broad  landings. 

As  existing  premises  cannot  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  for  the  sake  of  the  studio 
at  the  top,  we  must  accept  the  staircase  as 
it  is  and  as  being  of  the  ordinary  type. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  eminently  impor- 
tant to  have  plenty  of  light  falling  upon  it. 
If  an  additional  window  can  be  got  for  the 
purpose,  it  will  pay  well  to  get  it.  Where 
impossible,  existing  light  should  be  given 
the  best  possible  chance,  by  light  and  airy 
paper  or  paint.  Most  staircases  have  a 
window  at  the  top,  the  centre  panes  filled 
up,  as  a  rule,  with  orthodox  transparencies 
of  mediaeval  scenes,  or  saints,  and  the 
smaller  side  panes  glazed  with  deep  blue 
or  red.  Too  much  light  is  absorbed,  and 
what  passes  through  is  of  the  wrong  color. 
The  scheme  being  to  produce  a  light  and  an 
airy  effect,  and  so  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  step-mounting  in  the  mind  of  the 
customer,  everything  should  fall  in  with  it. 
The  saint's  true  place  is  in  a  church  win- 
dow ;  the  mediaeval  scene  or  group  in  that 
of  the  ancient  country  seat.  Both  are  out 
of  place  in  a  window  at  the  head  of  a 
commercial  staircase.      Transparent  posi- 
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tives  of  local  scenes  might  with  advantage 
be  substituted  by  the  photographer  himself, 
They  will  more  readily  claim  the  interest 
of  the  climber,  and  tend  to  make  him  for- 
get the  steps.  They  might,  in  addition,  be 
made  to  add  to  business,  for  many  cus- 
tomers have  windows  in  their  own  houses 
looking  out  upon  adjoining  roofs  and  tiles. 
The  borders  of  red  and  blue  glass  should 
^so  be  taken  out,  and  replaced  with  canary- 
colored.  This  gives  a  much  cheerier  light, 
and  produces  in  dull  weather  a  sunshiny 
effect.  Having  admitted  as  much  light  as 
possible,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
close dust  and  dirt. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  call  atten- 
tion to  such  a  fact,  but  all  who  have  to  do 
with  stairs  know  well  the  attraction  they 
have  for  dirt  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  them  clean.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  customers  are  ladies,  and,  naturally, 
dressed  in  their  best  for  the  occasion.  The 
disagreeable  dread  of  soiled  skirts  should 
not  be  added  to  the  inherent  drawbacks  of 
the  stairs.  Not  the  least  of  these  draw- 
backs to  timid  and  elderly  folks  is  the 
dread  of  slipping  and  falling.  To  over- 
come this,  mat-surfaced  India-rubber  treads 
to  the  stairs  would  give  the  confidence  of  a 
secure  foothold.  A  hand-rail  would  add 
^o  it  in  a  firm  hand-grip ;  not  the  usual 
baluster  rail,  so  broad  and  highly  polished 
as  to  be  of  more  ornament  than  use,  but 
one  that  can  be  easily  and  effectively 
gripped.  The  brass  tubes,  two  inches  or 
SQ  in  diameter,  fitted  at  the  sides  of  com- 
panion-ways in  ships,  are  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  having  doubtless  been  evolved 
as  the  best  under  the  difficult  conditions  of 
step-mounting  and  descending  upon  the 
yielding  foundation  of  the  sea.     It  may 


appear  a  bit  far-fetched  to  go  so  far,  but  it 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  That  of 
the  alert  young  man  about  to  confidendy 
descend  a  flight  of  steps  is  different  from 
that  of  the  portly  matron  with  a  skirt  and 
a  couple  of  children  to  attend  to  as  well, 
or  of  the  heavy-weight  of  the  opposite  sex, 
who  has  not  seen  his  boots  when  walking 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Yet  both  the  last 
have  money  to  spend  in  photographs, 
probably  more  than  the  smart  young  man. 
Then  there  are  such  things  as  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  anaemia,  and  $o  on,  afflicting 
those  whose  avoirdupois  is  normal.  All 
would  welcome  firm  and  secure  hand  and 
footholds.  As  it  must  be  a  long  staircase 
— as  well  as  a  lane — that  has  no  turning, 
and  in  the  former  a  landing  at  it,  it  should 
be  made  as  far  as  possible  an  agreeable 
break.  A  vase  of  fresh  flowers  or  a  case 
of.  ftjrns  is  very  grateful ;  so  is  a  pretty 
picture,  or,  better  still,  the  offered  comfort 
of  a  chair.  Finally,  and  as  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  all,  it  is  most  advisable 
to  go  up  and  down,  wherever  possible,  with 
the  customer.  A  little  cheerful  conversa- 
tion, with  a  light  apology,  suitably  intro- 
duced, for  the  stairs,  mentioning  their  in- 
qvitability,  and  why,  in  town  studios,  will 
reduce  the  length  and  steepness  of  any 
staircase..  The  attention  will  be  appreci- 
ated, the  aid  of  an  arm  to  an  elderly  man 
or  woman,  or  a  hand  to  a  child,  still  more 
so.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  possibilities 
in  this  direction  that  we  are  almost  inclined 
to  say  that  a  man  gifted  with  common-sense 
and  the  saving  touch  of  a  slight  courtliness. 
of  manner  to  appropriately  carry  off  the 
practical  expression  of  a  kindly  dispositi- 
tion  might  find  a  ffight  of  stairs  not  a  de- 
triment, but  a  powerful  aid  to  business. 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  REDUCER. 


The  average  careless  worker  is  more 
given  to  reducing  negatives  than  to  in- 
tensifying them.  Not  a  few  workers  look 
on  intensification  as  more  or  less  of  a 
gamble  where  they  may  strike  a  successful 
result — or  disaster.  Reduction,  on  the 
other  hand  can  often  be  attempted  in  a 
very  chance  fashion.  If,  however,  good 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  photographer  should 


know  how  to  choose  his  reducer,  for  the 
same  one  is  not  the  best  for  all  classes  of 
negatives,  and  a  spoilt  plate  is  by  no  means 
a  rarity* 

The  theory  of  a  reducer  is  simple.  First 
the  silver  is  converted  into  some  compound, 
and  then  the  compound  is  dissolved.  If 
the  chemical  which  attacks  the  silver  image 
is  mixed  with  the  chemical  that  dissolves 
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the  compound  thus  formed  we  have  a 
single-solution  developer.  The  single  so- 
lution is  simpler  and  more  useful  than 
the  double  one,  in  which  first  the  negative 
is  bleached  and  then  the  compound  dis- 
solved out. 

The  most  popular  reducer — as  it  is  the 
simplest  and  most  convenient  in  working — 
is  Farmer's.  This  is  a  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  and  potassium  ferricyanide. 
The  latter  converts  the  silver  into  silver  fer- 
ricyanide, and  this  is  dissolved  out  by 
the  hypo  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 

The  hypo  in  this  reducer  should  be  used 
in  a  fairly  weak  solution.  One  in  ten  is 
often  used,  but  one  in  twenty  is  a  safer 
strength.  Mix  the  ferricyanide  also  in  a 
5  per  cent,  solution,  and  when  a  negative  is 
to  be  reduced  add  a  few  drops  of  the 
ferricyanide  to  the  hypo.  This  must  be 
done  immediately  before  use,  for  the  solu- 
tion will  not  keep  many  minutes.  The 
working  strength  of  the  solution  may  be 
practically  judged  by  its  color.  A  solu- 
tion of  a  pde  yellow  is  sufficiently  strong 
for  most  negatives ;  if  deepened  to  orange 
it  is  too  strong.  Farmer's  reducer  has  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  contrasts,  for  it 
attacks  the  faint  details  in  the- shadows  be- 
fore touching  the  denser  high-lights  of  a 
negative,  and  the  stronger  the  reducer  is 
the  more  is  this  done.  An  under-exposed, 
very  dense  negative  should  not  be  treated 
with  this  reducer;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
flat,  over-developed  negative  may  be  re- 
duced with  a  solution  of  an  almost  orange 
density.  A  negative  with  fogged  shadows 
may  be  wonderfully  cleared  by  dabbing  it 
with  a  tuft  of  wadding  just  moistened  with 
a  fairly  strong  solution.  Farmer's  reducer 
has  the  fault  of  staining — ^with  a  stain  which 
is  not  easily  got  rid  of.  This  may  be 
caused  by  letting  the  solution  act  on  the 
plate  too  long.  If  considerable  reduction 
is  necessary  it  is  well  to  leave  the  negative 
in  one  solution  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
remove  it  to  a  second  freshly-mixed  solu- 
tion. Or  a  reddish  stain  may  be  caused 
by  using  old  discolored  hypo,  instead  of 
clean,  newly-mixed.  The  hypo  is,  in  prac- 
tice, usually  taken  from  the  fixing  bath. 
This  must  be  a  plain  and  not  an  acid  bath. 
Occasionally  a  plate  will  stain  if  placed  in 
the  reducer  directly  from  an  acid-fixing 
bath. 


Farmer's  reducer  owes  its  popularity  to 
its  simplicity  as  much  as  to  its  workman- 
ship. But  it  is  at  times  an  advantage  to 
have  a  ready-mixed  one-solution  reducer 
on  hand,  instead  of  having  to  do  the  simple 
mixing  which  the  non -keeping  property  of 
Farmer's  necessitates. 

A  reducer  which  will  keep  practically 
indefinitely  if  kept  in  the  dark  is:  soda 
sulphite,  ^  ounce ;  potass,  ferric  oxalate, 
y^  ounce;  water,  6  ounces.  Crush  the 
salts  fine  and  dissolve  by  shaking,  then  add 
90  grains  of  oxalic  acid.  Shake  until  the 
solution  turns  green,  then  decant  into 
another  bottle,  leaving  any  undissolved 
oxalic  acid  in  the  first  bottle.  Then  add 
2^  ounces  of  hypo  made  up  to  twelve 
ounces  with  water,  and  the  reducer  is  ready. 
In  some  towns  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain 
the  potassium  ferric  oxalate.  If  so,  substi- 
tute for  this,  ferric  chloride  in  crystals,  150 
grains;  and  potass,  oxalate,  265  grains. 
This  solution  is  right  strength  for  negatives 
without  dilution.  If  mixed  with  hard 
water  a  milky  precipitate  may  be  formed. 
This  should  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  tlie 
solution  then  decanted  off.  But  if  used 
with  the  precipitate  it  does  not  injuriously 
affect  the  negative.  In  addition  to  its 
keeping  properties  this  reducer  has  othdr 
advantages.  It  is  not  liable  to  stain,  but 
on  the  other  hand  will  often  remove  de- 
veloper stains ;  and  it  is  not  affected  by 
traces  of  acid  in  the  negative,  which  may 
indeed  be  placed  directly  in  it  from  an 
acid  fixing  bath.  It  is  a  very  even  reducer, 
affecting  the  contrast  in  a  negative  less, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  reducer,  and  not 
unduly  attacking  the  precious  shadow 
details. 

When  Dr.  H.  Marshall  introduced  per- 
sulphate of  ammonium  to  the  photographer 
he  did  him  a  good  turn.  Many  Amer- 
ican photographers  tried  this  when  it  was 
first  boomed,  and  were  severely  disap- 
pointed. The  trouble  was  that  chemists 
did  not  supply  the  right  chemical.  Bisul- 
phate  was  substituted,  and  this  not  through 
any  wish  to  deceive.  Indeed  if  a  chemist 
to-day  offers  you  persulphate  from  his  stock, 
be  very  careful  to  explain  to  him  exactly 
what  is  wanted,  and  that  it  is  practically 
a  new  chemical  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
not  the  usually  considered  identical  bisul- 
phate.     Persulphate's  special  advantage  is 
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that  it  first  attacks  the  high  lights,  and  so  is 
the  antithesis  of  Farmer's  formula.  A  very 
dense  negative  will  have  its  dense  parts 
considerably  reduced  while  the  shadows 
are  practically  unaffected.  If  used  too 
strong,  persulphate  may  attack  the  films. 
I  use  a  3  per  cent,  solution,  or  never  more 
than  4  per  cent.  The  plate  should  be  well 
washed  from  hypo  or  the  action  of  the 
.reducer  will  be  considerably  slowed ;  and 
it  is  well,  though  not  absolutely  necessary, 
to  fix  the  plates  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
after  reducing.  Reduction  commences 
immediately  the  plate  is  immersed,  and  is 
stopped  by  removing  the  plate  into  a  lo 
per  cent,  sodium  sulphite  solution,  or  by 
washing  vigorously  in  water.  When  a 
.very  slight  reduction  is  advisable  use  a 
solution  of  lo  ounces  of  hypo  solution,  i  in 
4,  with  45  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 


added.  This  acts  very  slowly  and  spares 
the  fine  detail ;  it  is  very  useful  where  the 
required  reduction  is  so  slight  that  a  stronger 
reducer  would  be  uncontrollable. 

There  are  several  '*  cyanide  '*  reducers. 
I  have  worked  with  them,  but  do  not  find 
any  merits  in  them  which  are  absent  frojn 
the  reducers  which  I  have  more  fully  de- 
scribed. 

The  potassium  cyanide  is  a  rather  un- 
pleasant poison  and  may  lead  to  accident ; 
and  the  bath  gives  off  just  a  suggestion  of 
prussic  acid. 

Also,  I  have  discarded  two-solution  de- 
velopers, finding. that  single  baths  give  me 
all  I  want  and  more  simply. 

A  little  care  is  necessary  with  reducers ; 
always  keep  the  solution  gently  flowing 
over  the  plate,  or  a  mottled  uneven  result 
may  be  obtained. 


THE  BUFFALO  CONVENTION. 


The  National  Convention  will  be  held 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th.  Only  a  few  weeks  remain  for  prepa- 
ration. We  urge  our  readers  to  make  the 
most  of  these  few  weeks.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  professional  photographer,  big  and 
little,  to  attend  the  National  Convention, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  away  from 
business  for  a  few  days  without  prepara- 
tion. It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
the  association  to  make  a  display  of  his 
best  work  at  the  National  Convention. 
This  duty  is  especially  urgent  since  the 
competitive  divisions  have  been  removed 
and  thfe  exhibition  is  wholly  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  But  you  cannot  do  justice  to 
yourself  unless  you  take  the  time  necessary 
.to  prepare  an  exhibit  worthy  of  you. 
Therefore  we  urge  all  members  of  the  P. 
A.  of  A.  to  prepare  without  further  delay 
or  procrastination :  ( i )  An  exhibit  of  their 
work  for  the  convention  ;  (2)  to  attend  in 
person.  Buffalo  should  be  the  Mecca 
toward  which  American  photographers 
should  journey  in  August. 

We  publish  herewith  the  official  pro- 
gramme of  the  convention.  It  is  worthy 
of  your  close  attention.  It  tells  you  what 
the  officers  of  the  association  have  pre- 
pared for  your  instruction  and  pleasure. 
It  offers  you  the  best  and  most  profitable 


investment  of  the  year.  Read  it  over,  and 
then  bind  yourself  to  go  to  Buffalo,  August 
5th,  and  get  all  the  good  ideas  let  loose  at 
the  convention. 

PROGRAMME. 

Tuesday^  August  ^th — Morning  Session, 

Opening  of  convention- 
Address  of  welcome. 
Reading  of  communications. 
Reports  of  committees. 
Address  by  Professor  A.  H.  Griffith,  of 

Detroit. 

Annual  address  by  the  President  of  the 

P.  A.  of  A.,  George  M.  Edmondson. 

Afternoon  Session, 

Reading  of  communications. 

A  talk  by  C.  H.  Smith,  of  Rochester. 
Subject,  '  *  Why  ? ' '     (Twenty  minutes. ) 

A  practical  studio  talk.  A  photog- 
rapher-demonstrator's views  on  the  "little 
things  **  that  mean  success  in  business. 

Lecture  by  Lucius  W.  Hitchcock,  of 
Buffalo.  Subject,  *  *  Practical  Composition 
of  One,  Two,  and  Three  Figures.  * '  (  Forty- 
five  minutes. )  Mr.  Hitchcock  will,  in  his 
lecture,  show  how  one  sort  of  line  and  ar- 
rangement is  better  than  another,  and  then 
give  the   right   principle  along  which  t^ 
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work   to   do   original   things  rather  than 
copying  the  good  things  of  others. 

Wednesday^  August  6th — Morning  Session. 

Manufacturers*  and  dealers'  day. 

There  will  be  no  meeting  on  this  day. 
The  members  will  devote  the  time  to  in- 
specting the  exhibits  and  purchasing  goods. 

Thursday y  August  jth — Morning  Session, 

Reading  of  communications. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

A  talk  by  C.  M.  Hayes,  of  Detroit. 
Subject,  '*Qood  Business  Methods  for 
Photographers."  (Twenty  minutes.)  A 
general  business  talk  that  will  be  of  value 
to  the  fraternity.     Do  not  miss  it. 

A  talk  by  William  J.  Edmondson.  Sub- 
ject, **How  to  Malce  Good  Groups." 
(Thirty  minutes. )  This  talk  will  be  illus- 
trated by  large  tracings  from  photographs 
introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate 
forcibly  the  practical  application  of  each 
point  considered. 

Selection  of  next  place  of  meeting. 

Nomination  of  officers. 

Election  of  officers. 

Afternoon  Session, 

Address  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  of  East 
Aurora,  editor  of  the  Philistine  and  Little 
Journeys. 

Lecture  by  Professor  O.  W.  Beck,  of 
New  York.  Subject,  **Art  Possibilities  in 
Commercial  Portrait  Photography  To-day.  * ' 
Professor  Beck  will  show  in  a  practical  way 
how  the  photographic  portrait  can  find  a 
new  life  in  art.  Professor  Beck's  wide  ex- 
perience before  photographic  conventions 
has  taught  him  the  actual  needs  of  the  fra- 
ternity to-day,  and  he  will  not  only  give 
thorough  instruction  in  art,  but  he  will 
show  how  to  apply  it  commercially. 

Friday^  August  8th — Morning  Session. 

Unfinished  business. 

Talk  by  Morris  Burk  Parkinson,  of  Bos- 
ton. Subject,  "The  Idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Customer,  and  a  Word  about  Faking." 
In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  given  an  excursion  to  Ni- 
agara Falls. 

The  Executive  Board. 


RAILROAD  AND  HOTEL  RATES. 

A  rate  of  one  and  a  third  fare  on  the 
certificate  plan  has  been  secured  for  the 
convention  of  the  Photographers*  Associa- 
tion of  America,  to  be  held  in  the  City 
Convention  Hall,  Buffalo,  August  5th  to 
8th. 

Please  observe  the  following  directions : 

Tickets  at  full  fare  for  the  going  trip 
may  be  secured  within  three  days  (not  in- 
cluding Sunday)  prior  to  and  during  the 
first  three  days  of  the  convention. 

You  can  obtain  your  ticket  not  earlier 
than  August  ist,  and  not  later  than  August 
6th.  Tickets  good  returning  to  August 
1 2th. 

Be  sure  that,  when  purchasing  your 
ticket  going,  you  call  for  a  certificate. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  asking  for  a 
receipt.  Call  at  the  station  in  good  time 
for  the  agent  to  make  out  the  certificate. 

Certificates  are  not  kept  at  all  stations. 
If  you  inquire  of  your  agent  you  will  find 
if  he  can  supply  them,  and  if  not,  he  will 
inform  you  of  the  nearest  station  where 
certificates  can  be  had. 

You  will  purchase  your  ticket  to  this 
place,  and  there  get  your  certificate  and 
ticket  to  Buffalo. 

Upon  your  arrival  at  the  convention  de- 
posit your  certificate  with  the  Treasurer, 
F.  R.  Barrows,  who  will  have  it  signed  by 
the  transportation  agent  and  return  it  to 
you. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  agent  of 
the  transportation  company  will  be  in  at- 
tendance on  August  6th  and  7th  to  validate 
the  certificates.  Only  on  these  days  will 
the  certificates  be  signed,  so  all  tickets 
must  be  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  on  these 
days. 

When  you  wish  to  return,  present  your 
certificate  at  the  station,  and  you  will  be 
furnished  a  ticket  at  one-third  fare  home. 

Hotel  Rates. 

Genesee  Hotel  (headquarters  of  Execu- 
tive Committee)  :  American  plan,  $2.50 
and  up  per  day;  European  plan,  $1  and 
up  per  day.  Baths,  50  cents  per  day  ex- 
tra. 

Iroquois  Hotel :  European  only.  Rooms, 
$1.50  and  up  per  day;  rooms,  with  bath, 
$3  and  up  per  day. 
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Tiift  House;  American  plan.  One  or 
two  in  a  room,  {2.50  and  {3  per  day; 
with  bath,  J 3. 50  and  {4.  Where  more 
than  two  use  same  room,  a  discount  of  20 
per  cent,  from  these  prices. 

Hotel  Broezel :  American  plan.  Single, 
J3,  and  two  in  room,  J 2. 50;  with  bath, 
t3.5oand  t3. 

Castle  Inn  (Fillmore  Mansion) :  Two 
in  room,  $1.75  to  J2.50 ;  one  in  room,  $2 
tots. 

Many  other  hotels  at  various  prices. 

A   WORD    FROM    SECRETARY    REEVES. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  P.  A.  of  A- 
have  the  prospects  for  a  successful  conven- 
tion been  more  promising. 

The  pledges  for  the  exhibit  of  pictures 
indicate  that  there  will  be  a  large  display 
of  pictures  from  the  best  workmen.  The 
art  gallery  will  be  full  of  good  things  from 
end  to  end,  and  will  offer  a  schooling  of 
great  value. 

The  amount  of  floor-space  engaged  by 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  gives  assur- 
ance that  they  will  make  this  feature  of  the 
convention  interesting.  They  have  the 
second  day  all  to  themselves,  and  will 
make  a  fine  display  of  their  wares,  and 
entertain  you  well. 

The  hail  fills  every  requirement.  It  is 
large  (being  150  by  200  feet),  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated.     The  room  in  which 


the  meetings  will  be  held  is  on  the  second 
floor,  and  is  ventilated  on  two  sides,  and 
will  be  found  comfortable. 
-  The  entertainment  of  the  members  is 
provided  for  in  a  pleasant  way,  one  feature 
of  which  will  be  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls. 
This  trip  is  free  to  members,  and  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  a  systematic  viewing  of  the 
Falls  can  be  had  in  the  shortest  time,  or 
you  can  stay  as  long  as  desired. 

The  programme  will  be  found  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  committee  to  make  this  convention 
thoroughly  practical.  The  lecturers  are  of 
the  best,  and  their  subjects  on  practical 
lines,  and  they  will  be  illustrated. 

Every  photographer  owes  it  to  his  health 
to  take  a  vacation  once  a  year.  He  owes 
it  to  his  brother-workmen  to  be  sociable. 
He  owes  it  to  his  customers  to  attend  the 
conventions  and  learn  all  the  new  things. 
He  owes  it  to  his  business  to  be  progres- 
sive. 

All  these  demands  will  be  met  by  at- 
tending the  conventions.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, your  work  is  wanted  for  your  own 
comparison  and  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
Come,  profit,  and  enjoy  yourselves. 

Remember,  City  Convention  Hall,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  August  5th  to  8th. 
Respectfully, 

C.  R.  Reeves, 

Secretary. 
8x9  Meridian  St.,  Anderson,  tnd. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  PORTRAITS  BY  ROCHER.* 


I. 

In  looking  over  the  portraits  by  Rocher, 
the  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  the  superb 
lighting  and  modelling  of  the  figures ;  none 
of  that  loss  of  detail  in  the  lighted  side  of 
the  white  drapery  so  often  seen  in  some  of 
the  work  of  the  present  day,  but  perfect 
modelling  and  gradation  everywhere,  from 
the  highest  light  to  the  deepest  shadow.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures made  at  the  present  time  that  were 
better  in   this  respect,    and  Mr.   Rocher 

*  The  concluding  paper  of  this  series,  which  deals 
with  the  examples  of  portraiture  by  Henry  Rocher, 
given  in  our  March  issue,  will  appear  in  our  next 
issue.  The  aw.%rd  will  al«o  be  announced  in  that 
issue.— Ed.  W.  P.  M. 


must  certainly  have  been  a  master  of  light- 
ing, exposure,  and  development.  From  the 
stand-point  of  crispness  and  brilliancy  they 
are  hardly  as  good  as  the  best  work  made 
now.  There  is  a  certain  slight  fogginess 
or  thinness  about  them  which  is,  I  sup- 
pose, due  to  the  process — wet  plate.  [No ; 
it  is  due  to  the  engraving  process. — Ed. 
W,  P.  M.] 

Taking  up  a  few  of  the  pictures  indi- 
vidually, let  us  turn  first  to  the  frontispiece 
and  the  lady  looking  at  the  picture  on  the 
wall.  These  two  pictures  have  more  in 
them  than  some  of  the  others.  They  tell 
a  story,  or,  rather,  arouse  our  interest  and 
make  us  imagine  a  story.  In  the  second 
we  wonder  whose  portrait  the  lady  is  look- 
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ing  at.  Is  it  her  father's  or  mother's?  If 
so,  how  many  remembrances  it  may  bring 
to  her  mind!  She  remembers,  perhaps, 
the  days  when  she  was  a  child,  and  the  old 
home  far  away.  Or  is  it  a  portrait  of  her 
lover?  We  think  it  might  be  ;  she  looks 
so  smiling.  If  so,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
a  romance  in  connection. 

Again,  in  the  frontispiece,  we  wonder 
what  subject  engrosses  the  ladies'  attention 
so  deeply.  Is  the  lady  on  the  left  explain- 
ing a  trick  at  cards  ?  or  is  she  pointing  out 
the  card  with  which  she  beat  her  opponent 
in  the  game  just  ended  ?  Whatever  it  is 
the  artist  has  left  us  to  guess  for  ourselves. 
The  scope  left  for  Imagination  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  us  interested  in  this 
picture  at  ooce,  and  we  think  it  would  pay 
the  workers  of  nowadays  to  make  more  of 
their  pictures  tell  a  story.  The  lady  to 
whom  the  explanation  is  being  made  is  in 
a  quiet,  restful  position,  and  the  expression 
of  her  face  is  attentive.  The  other  looks 
just  as  one  would  who  was  explaining  any- 
thing— watching  the  face  of  her  friend  to 
see  if  she  were  grasping  the  full  meaning  of 
the  explanation,  and  pointing  with  her 
finger  to  the  particular  part  she  wishes  to 
emphasize.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Rocher 
made  a  good  choice  of  models  when  he 
selected  these  two  ladies  for  this  picture. 
They  seem  to  have  understood  just  what 
he  expected  of  them. 

Notice  the  background.  A  medium 
gray,  light,  sketchy  interior  design,  ahnost 
entirely  the  same  in  tone,  giving  strength 
to  the  lights,  and  darks  also,  and  harmon- 
izing the  whole  into  a  beautiful  picture. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  that  a  plain  back- 
ground had  been  used.  How  tame  and 
empty  the  upper  half  of  the  picture  would 
have  looked.  But  in  Mr.  RocherVs  back- 
ground a  landscape  painting  is  just  hinted 
at  in  the  panel  above  the  ladies'  heads. 
This  seems  to  give  the  picture  more  per- 
spective, besides  agreeably  breaking  up  the 
space  in  the  upper  half.  The  vertical  lines 
of  panel  also  help  to  lead  the  eye  upward 
from  the  rather  monotonous  line  of  heads. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  back- 
grounds we  would  say  that  Mr.  Rocher 
seems  much  ahead  of  most  workers  of  that 
day  in  his  choice  of  grounds.  We  see 
nothing  of  those  gorgeously -painted  affairs, 
with  perhaps  a  heavy  curtain  thrown  in, 


which  were  a  picture  in  themselves,  and 
drew  off  so  much  attention  from  the  sub- 
ject ;  neither  do  we  see  the  abnormally 
plain  background  so  much  in  use  at  the 
present  day,  which  lacks  variety,  and  almost 
always  leaves  too  much  unbroken  space 
around  the  subject. 

Notice  the  cabinet  at  left  of  picture. 
How  softly  it  blends  with  background, 
almost  seeming  to  form  a  part  of  it.  Noth- 
ing obtrusive  about  this.  And  again,  the 
table  at  the  extreme  right.  There  seems 
to  have  been  something  needed  here  to 
give  the  picture  balance,  and  the  table 
(and  stove)  do  it  effectively.  Another 
thing  which  affects  the  eye  pleasantly  is 
that  circular  line  made  by  the  bottom  of 
one  lady's  dress  (the  one  on  the  right  side) 
and  a  part  of  the  overskirt  of  the  other. 

Notice  also  the  rug  on  the  floor.  This 
was  composed  of  sections  of  light  and 
dark  fur.  Had  the  negative  been  at  all 
hard  these  would  probably  have  looked 
spotty,  but  in  this  picture  the  fur  is  so  per- 
fectly rendered  that  the  rug  looks  lovely  ; 
in  fact,  we  feel  it  looks  better  than  the 
carpet  would  have  done. 

Turning  to  the  next  picture  we  see  a 
lady  who  appears  to  have  just  entered  the 
room  through  a  door  in  the  background. 
We  feel  that  there  is  not  enough  restful- 
ness  to  this  picture.  She  somehow  looks 
as  though  she  were  going  to  fly  away. 
Several  of  the  others  have  this  same  trouble 
— /.  ^.,  too  much  striving  after  effect. 

We  do  not  like  the  lady  looking  at  a 
picture  on  an  easel.  The  easel  makes  two 
disagreeable  oblique  lines  running  out  of 
the  picture  and  a  light  space  on  the  left 
edge,  which  give  it  an  unfinished  appearance. 
The  lady's  dress  is  too  far  spread  out,  and 
the  furniture  looks  too  heavy  and  crowded. 
^  In  the  next  picture  we  have  a  rather 
stout  lady  standing  in  an  animated  pose 
and  bending  forward  as  though  listening. 
We  wonder  what  Rocher' s  motive  was  in 
posing  her  this  way.  The  lines  of  her 
figure  are  flowing  and  graceful.  In  look- 
ing at  this  and  some  of  the  other  pictures 
of  stout  ladies  we  wonder  if  a  head-and- 
bust  picture  would  not  have  been  more 
satisfactory.  We  also  wonder  why  the 
retoucher  did  not  make  the  arm  a  little 
smaller  from  the  elbow  up,  so  it  wouldn't 
look  so  porky. 
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In  the  portrait  of  a  lady  resting  her  arm 
on  a  stone  bench  we  have  a  picture  that  to 
us  is  very  satisfactory.  Nothing  grinning 
or  staring  about  this  face,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  calm  and  intelligent,  and  the  hair 
arranged  to  suit  the  profile  view.  The 
crowding  of  furniture  accessories  and  highly- 
figured  carpets,  which  mars  so  many  of  the 
others,  is  absent  in  this.  Note  how  curv- 
ing and  graceful  the  lines  of  the  figure  are, 
and  the  lines  of  the  rustic  seat  are  curving, 
too.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  straight 
line  in  this  whole  picture  (/'.  e.y  the  back 
of  seat),  just  enough  to  give  the  eye  the 
pleasure  of  variety.  See  how  the  further 
side  of  seat  is  shaded  off,  blending  into  the 
background  and  giving  a  more  pleasant 
effect  than  if  the  seat  had  been  allowed  to 
run  out  at  the  side.  This  seat  seems  to  fill 
up  just  enough  space,  giving  balance  and 
shape  (triangular)  to  the  composition ; 
and  the  light  sketchy  design  of  flowers  in 
the  upper  right  of  background  airily  breaks 
up  what  might  have  been  an  uninteresting 
space.  As  the  lady  stands  there,  easily 
leaning  against  the'  seat,  we  feel  that  she  is 
the  centre  of  attraction,  and  that  all  the 
rest  (although  necessary  to  the  make-up  of 
the  picture)  is  secondary. 
.  We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without 
making  some  reference  to  Mr.  Rocher's 
masterly  handling  of  the  arms  and  hands 
of  his  sitters.  Sometimes  they  are  made 
to  hold  a  fan  or  book,  at  others  they  are 
arranging  a  bit  of  drapery  or  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  but  in  every  instance  they  are 
given  something  to  do. 

Gordon  Hatfield. 


TUSKET,  Nova  Scotia. 


II. 


In  looking  over  the  examples  of  Mr. 
Rocher's  work  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Magazine  one  is  impressed  at  once 
by  the  individuality  of  the  man,  and  yet 
the  results  just  lack  being  real  and  perfectly 
satisfying.  Although  the  subjects  are 
treated  in  a  somewhat  conventional  style, 
there  is  a  delightful  charm  in  the  various 
and  happy  conceptions  which,  for  the 
greater  part,  are  carefully  carried  out  and 
well  executed.  Then  again,  as  one  studies 
them,  there  is  the  feeling  that  some  are 
self-conscious,  posing,  thinking  only  of  an 


attitude,  which  tends  to  weaken  and  make 
the  results  rather  insipid. 

From  a  technical  stand-point  there  seems 
little  to  be  desired  in  these  examples  of 
portraiture,  which,  however,  must  be  partly 
credited  to  the  peculiar  and  indescribable 
qualities  of  the  collodion  process.  It  seems 
to  lend  itself  in  a  charming  manner  to  the 
rendering  of  soft  white  draperies  and  beau- 
tiful textures,  which  is  quite  distinct  and 
unattainable  with  the  dry  plate.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  say  here  that  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  idea  which  is  preva- 
lent among  a  certain  following  of  the 
**  New  School,"  that  the  technical  part  of 
the  photographic  art  be  set  aside.  Every 
first-class  painting  will,  upon  examination, 
be  found  to  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  detail,  which  is  necessary.  With  the 
further  advantage  of  color  in  favor  of  the 
painter,  is  it  not  far  more  important  that 
the  photographer,  with  his  limited  lan- 
guage, should  carefully  guard  against  run* 
ning  into  black  smudges  and  fuzzy  ex- 
tremes? 

The  principle  of  good  pictorial  compo- 
sition has  no  other  aim  than  aid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pleasing  picture.  It  may  be 
defined  as  the  selection,  arrangement,  and 
combination  of  natural  objects  in  such  wise 
as  to  give  a  pleasing  presentation  of  forms 
and  gradations,  to  tell  plainly  the  story  of 
the  picture  and  to  embody  its  sentiment. 

We  think  this  rule  can  be  strongly  ap- 
plied with  credit  to  the  first  example  (fron- 
tispiece) of  Mr.  Rocher*s  work.  It  has 
refinement,  and  yet  natural  simplicity, 
charmingly  presented — a  simple  motive 
cleverly  managed.  It  shows  evidence  of 
the  true  artist,  the  man  with  heart  and  sotil 
in  his  work,  not  the  mere  "  typographer.*' 
There  is  a  proportionate  arrangement  and 
unity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  group, 
an  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  as  to  the  fitness  of  position,  as  to  har- 
mony of  relation,  proportion,  color,  light, 
and  a  skilful  uniting  of  all  the  parts  into 
one  perfect  whole,  which  makes  it  pictori- 
ally  pleasing.  Notice  the  broad  handling 
with  good  balance  of  masses  gradating 
from  darks  to  middle  to  higher  tones.  The 
background  might  be  less  sharply  defined 
against  the  figures,  also  the  same  value  of 
drapery  jutting  out  of  the  picture  space  is 
slightly  annoying  and  should  be  lowered  in 
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key  or  kept  within  the  space.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  this  the  best  example  of  the 
series. 

The  portrait  of  a  lady  entering  the  room 
is  rather  obscure  in  motive,  and  the  con- 
ception, on  the  whole,  is  not  so  good. 
The  ugly  bunching  of  train  in  the  half-open 
doorway,  with  its  sharp  lines,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  accessories,  mar  the  effect. 
There  is  the  same  pleasing  delicacy  of  de- 
tail in  draperies  and  good  balance  of  light 
and  shade. 

The  portrait  of  a  lady  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture on  an  easel  lacks  unity  in  composition 
and  harmony  of  relation.  There  is  an 
unpleasant  breaking  out  of  bounds  by  a 
line  drawn  from  train  in  lower  right-hand 
comer  to  the  easel  in  upper  left.  The  ac- 
cessories are  obtrusive,  and  the  whole  thing 
not  quite  in  keeping.  The  figure  itself  is 
expressive  of  much  grace  and  naturalness 
in  pose. 

In  No.  4  we  have  the  fault  of  a  huddling 
together  of  miscellaneous  studio  properties, 
aldiough  in  a  general  way  they  are  kept 
subordinate  to  the  subject.  This  is  not  a 
portrait  pure  and  simple,  but  as  to  the 
motive  or  idea  to  be  conveyed  it  is  not 
very  clear  and  does  not  tell  plainly  th^ 
story  of  the  picture.  The  subject  is  self- 
conscious  and  thinking  only  of  an  attitude. 
A  very  bad  feature  of  this  subject  is  the 
stiff  and  unnatural  position  of  the  right 
arm,  and  would  seem  to  be  anything  but 
part  of  the  human  figure.  The  feeling  for 
tone,  color  values,  and  technique  in  gen- 
eral are  very  good. 

In  contrast  to  the  latter  example,  notice 
in  the  portrait  of  lady  at  a  cabinet  the 
pleasing  and  restful  lines.  No  affectation, 
but  perfectly  natural  in  pose.  With  ex- 
ception of  rather  strong  straight  line  of 
light  in  front  of  figure,  the  spots  of  light 
are  placed  with  nice  appreciation  of  effect. 
We  have  the  central  and  predominant 
light  (except,  as  remarked  before,  the 
strong  line  in  front  of  figure),  and  from 
this  a  gradation  toward  the  edges  of  pic- 
ture, ending  in  deep  tones.  This  is,  with- 
out question,  the  most  satisfactory  example 
of  the  four,  and  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass  in  the  way  of  technique. 

In  the  portrait  of  lady  with  roses  the 
conception  is  good,  but  not  carefully  car- 
ried out.  ■   The  idea  could  be  presented  to 


greater  advantage  in  a  more  simple  man- 
ner. It  is  overcrowded  in  the  picture 
space,  and  the  line  at  back  of  subject  is 
unpleasant  by  having  two  sharp  angles  cut 
into  the  figure. 

The  portrait  next  to  the  above  lacks 
interest  in  a  general  way.  The  figure  is 
composed  well  and  shows  a  good  sweep  of 
drapery,  but  the  sharp  lines  of  the  acces- 
sories are  annoying  and  would  be  improved 
by  plainer  setting. 

The  mawkish  sentiment  displayed  in  the 
portrait  of  lady  in  a  velvet  dress  we  do  not 
care  for,  and  soon  weary  of  it. 

In  the  next  picture,  cover  up  about  one- 
third  from  right,  swing  train  into  the  pic- 
ture space,  take  out  chair,  or  at  least  the 
shawl,  and  we  have  a  much  more  pleasing 
result.  This  is  a  very  clever  and  original 
idea. 

-  The  full-page  portrait  of  a  lady  watch- 
ing at  the  door  of  a  room  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  technical  photography  in  every 
respect,  and  especially  in  the  rendering  of 
flesh-tints  against  white  drapery.  As  a 
portrait,  however,  it  lacks  repose  and  dig- 
nity. It  is  a  most  painful  and  trying  atti- 
tude for  a  subject  of  such  beauty  of  face 
and  figure,  and  one  cannot  help  wishing  it 
had  been  treated  in  a  more  dignified  'man- 
ner. Too  much  in  it,  and  the  cry  comes 
up  for  more  simplicity: 

"Simplicity  is  the  highest  form  of  art, 
and  requires  a  highly  refined  and  intelli- 
gent mind  and  a  finely  cultivated  taste. ' ' 
As  to  the  motive  or  idea  to  be  expressed, 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  penance  enough 
on  it,  and  leave  the  question  for  someone 
endowed  with  more  patience. 

The  lady  posed  with  a  fan  is  simple  in 
arrangement  and  fairly  well  carried  out. 
The  ungraceful  line  at  back  of  the  figure 
and  the  placing  of  the  figure  too  low  in  the 
space  are  slightly  annoying. 

The  tragic  portrait  which  follows  this 
is  the  usual  result  that  has  all  along  marked 
the  photographer  in  his  attempts  at  dramatic 
portraiture,  for  it  is  literary  in  motive,  not 
purely  pictorial,  and  belongs  properly  to 
the  stage.  It  is  very  rarely  that  things  of 
this  sort  are  successfully  done,  but  as  a 
usual  result  we  have  very  crude  and  trying 
effects. 

The  two  ** outdoor"  portraits  are  two 
very  satisfying  examples  of   photography 
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pure  and  simple.  No  confusing  motive  to 
unravel,  but  a  story  plainly  told — por- 
traiture at  its  best.  There  is  atmosphere 
about  the  figures,  they  are  well  disposed 
within  the  picture  space,  and  good  in  com- 
position, tone,  and  gradation «  Notice  in 
the  second  one  how  distinctly  the  figure 
predominates,  and  yet  without  any  hard- 
ness of  edge]  how  central  the  mass  of 
light,  with  its  delicate  catch-lights  and 
marvellous  rendering  of  textures ;  how  the 
whole  is  enveloped  by  the  beautiful  pearly 
tints*  Indeed,  there  is  an  indescribable 
charm  of  color  values  about  this  example 
that  one  only  comes  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  by  careful  study.  In  the  last  three  ex- 
amples the  figures  are  not  disposed  so  well 
for  the  panel  style  of  portrait,  being  crowded 
too  much  from  side  to  side.  They  are  too 
studied,  too  obviously  posed,  and  lack  spirit 
These  examples  contain  the  usual  good  pho- 
tographic qualities. 


On  the  whole,  we  think  these  examples 
of  Mr.  Rocher's  work  most  interesting,  and 
they  should  afford  much  pleasure  znd  profit 
to  the  up-to-date  photographer.  We  must 
admire  genius  for  what  it  succeeds  in  doing, 
not  for  what  it  fails  to  do,  and  the  pho- 
tographer who  does  one  thing  well  is, 
nevertheless,  entitled  to  consideration. 
Perfection  is  not  found  among  photog- 
raphers any  more  than  among  painters  or 
doctors.  It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Ro- 
cher  failed  of  perfect  results,  but  that  he 
even  attempted  and  so  far  succeeded  under 
the  trying  circumstances  attending  portrait- 
making  in  the  days  of  the  collodion  prb- 


It  takes  years  before  we  come  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  art,  but  when  at  last  we 
have  it  we  will  be  possessed  of  one  of  the 
purest,  loftiest,  and  most  ennobling  pleas- 
ures that  the  civilized  world  can  give. 

**  Rembrandt.'* 


A  NOTE  ON  "FADS/' 


Editor  of  Wilson's  Magazine, 

Sir  :  Fads  in  fashion,  art,  and  often  in 
books,  in  fact,  fads  of  every  kind,  are 
most  always  manufactured-  A  peculiar  and 
exasperating  fad  is  the  attempt,  which  has 
been  in  a  degree  successful,  to  make  the 
public  believe  that  the  worst  photography 
is  the  best  art.  It  is  very  trying  to  one's 
patience  to  see,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
leading  journals  of  the  country  publishing 
**new  school"  and  ** advanced  art"  in 
photography,  illustrated  by  pictures  that 
have  not  one  redeeming  feature*  They 
are  neither  well  posed,  well  lighted,  well 
designed,  nor  in  any  degree  technically 
good.  The  only  protest  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which  really  promises  to  be  the 
dawn  of  better  things,  is  in  the  Evening 
Post  of  a  recent  date,  in  which  it  speaks  of 
this  eccentricity  in  the  following  words: 
*  *  Mr.  Blank  carries  the  practice  to  the 
verge  of  absurdity.  .  .  •  One  pe- 
culiarity of  the  new  school's  work  that 
will  impress  the  most  casual  visitor  is  that 
brilliant  light  in  a  picture,  according  to 
these  views,  is  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  Ap- 
parently every  person  represented,  whether 
it  is  a  man  burning  the  midnight  oil  over 


his  books,  a  child  at  play  at  the  seashore, 
or  a  nymph  bathing  in  some  sylvan  pool, 
is  portrayed  during  the  last  minutes  of 
twilight.  Deep  shadow,  and  no  end  of  it> 
seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the  club." 

As  I  have  before  expressed  it,  there 
never  was  a  fanatic  or  an  extremist  on 
earth  who  did  not  have  some  bright  ideas 
in  connection  with  his  idiosyncrasies,  and 
it  is  true  that  we  have  been  giving  too 
mui  h  attention  to  detail  and  to  very  sharp 
pictures;  but  simplicity  of  style  and  a 
softness  can  be  and  has  been  accomplished 
without  running  to  the  extremely  absurd 
specimens  which  have  been  pinned  upon 
the  walls  of  recent  exhibitions,  and  raved 
over  as  the  late  lamented  Oscar  Wilde  did 
over  his  sunflower  as  the  perfection  of 
floral  beauty.  I  believe  the  thing  is  dying, 
dying  hard,  but  nevertheless  dying. 

Geo.  G.  Rock  wood. 


Wilson*  s  Cyclopcedic  Photography^  with 
its  2500  references  to  as  many  different 
subjects,  covers  the  theory  and  practice  of 
photography  more  completely  than  any 
other  single  book  extant.  Price  $4.00, 
postpaid. 
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•*  He  Always  Makes  My  Hands  So  Big." 


Ask  a  really  careful  photographer,  and  he 
will  generally  tell  you  that  hands  are  the 
most  troublesome  objects  to  pose.  Feet 
give  little  trouble,  compared  with  hands, 
for  here  the  question  may  so  often  be 
evaded.  Feet,  except  sometimes  in  the 
case  of  children,  are  always  at  least  cov- 
ered, and  in  the  more  pictorial  sex  of 
sitters  the  shoes  themselves  are  hidden,  or 
all  but  hidden,  by  the  dress.  But  not  only 
are  the  hands  not  hidden  ;  they  are  often 
an  essential  part  of  the  beauty  of  a  person 
or  a  portrait ;  and  the  rendering  of  them  is 
a  problem  which  must  be  honestly  grappled 
with.  I  have  found  in  my  experience  that, 
given  a  woman  with  well-modelled  arms  and 
hands,  and  in  evening  dress,  the  satisfactory 
posing  of  the  hands  is  more  difficult  than 
the  obtaining  of  a  good  poise  and  expres- 
sion to  the  head  and  face.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  to  attain  a  certain  measure 
of  success  becomes  easier  every  year,  for 
people  are  becoming  more  and  more  used 
to  photography,  as  we  on  our  side  are,  I 
hope,  becoming  more  tactful  in  our 
handling  of  them.  For  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  past  has  been  the  nervousness  of  the 
sitter,  produced  in  large  part  by  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  the  camera  is  not 
lenient  toward  conventional  ideas  as  to  the 
size  of  hands  and  feet.  Thanks,  I  sup- 
pose, to  our  European  origin,  we  look  for 
small  size  in  the  extremities  of  a  well-bred 
person,  because  it  is  work  which  makes 
hands  and  feet  large,  and  aristocracy  in- 
clines to  despise  workers.  Painters — those 
superior  persons — ^have  always  been  apt  to 
work  to  conventional  and  flattering  ideas, 
rather  than  to  be  truthful,  and  so  have 
drawn  hands  smaller  than  fact  would  war- 
rant. The  photographer,  thanks  to  the 
shortcoming  of  his  lens,  has  always  tended 
to  err  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  it 
it  is  that  a  sitter  so  often  complains,  and 
sometimes  with  justice,  that  '<he  always 
makes  my  hands  so  big  !  " 

The  plan  has  often  been,  in  many  studios 
(including  my  own),  to  dodge  the  ques- 
tion by  making  head  and  shoulder  por- 
traits. But  not  only  is  this  a  rather  cow- 
ardly and  inartistic  subterfuge  ;  it  is  a  bad 


business  move,  for  a  sitter  with  pretty 
hands  will  look  for  a  half-length  portrait, 
and  if  she  be  in  evening  dress  she  will  de- 
mand it — or  a  full-length.  It  is  possible 
to  let  the  sitter  do  her  own  (unconscious) 
posing,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  tackle  the 
difficulty  boldly,  arrange  a  beautiful  pose, 
and  let  the  sitter  hold  that  pose,  naturally 
and  gracefully,  until  the  exposure  is  made. 
Many  successful  examples  of  this  have  ap- 
peared in  former  issues  of  the  Magazine, 
notably  some  prints  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Schu- 
macher, which  I  have  studied  again  and 
again. 

Some  sitters — ^and  they  are  becoming 
more  numerous — forget  about  their  hands, 
and  pose  them  naturally.  When  I  get  such 
a  sitter  I  commence  by  ostensibly  making 
an  exposure  for  the  head  only,  but  in 
reality,  making  a  half-length.  I  then 
arrange  posed  hands,  and  by  a  few  words 
of  explanation  as  to  why  I  want  one  partly 
hidden,  why  I  want  the  hands  turned  side- 
ways^ etc.,  can  get  the  sitter  to  hold  the 
pose  naturally,  without  either  tension  or 
limpness,  until  the  exposure  is  made.  Ner- 
vous people  sometimes  severely  try  one's 
patience ;  for  the  moment  they  are  ar- 
ranged they  want  tO'  pat  their  hair  or 
rearrange  a  ribbon  or  do  some  other  slight 
thing  which  only  results  in  disarranging 
the  pose.  With  such  sitters  the  best  plan, 
and  one  which  generally  works,  is  to  put 
something  into  their  hands.  It  may  be  a 
bit  of  work,  a  paper,  a  fan,  or  a  flower — 
anything  will  attain  the  purpose,  but  it 
must  be  something  suitable  to  the  person 
and  dress. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  hands  there  is 
much  more  variation,  I  think,  than  in  the 
size  of  faces.  Some  day,  perhaps,  there 
will  come  a  fashion  of  trying  to  translate 
the  character  in  hands,  just  as  at  present  a 
certain  amount  of  character  is  looked  for 
in  faces,  and  not  mere  prettiness.  At 
present  we  must  avoid  giving  too  much 
prominence  to  the  hands,  and  must  keep 
their  size  in  due  subjection.  The  sitter  can 
control  this  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
choice  of  her  dress.  Hands  look  much 
larger  in  contrast  with  dark  material,  being 
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so  much  more  conspicuous  than  when  rest- 
ing on  some  light-colored  surface.  With 
painters  the  plan  often  is  to  tone  down 
the  hands  to  a  lower  key.  This  makes 
them  less  aggressive,  but  in  portraiture  I 
have  more  than  once  faced  the  complaint 
that  hands  were  washed  before  visiting  the 
studio ;  the  toned-down  hands  having  sug- 
gested griminess  to  the  sitter.  Hands,  or 
one  hand,  may  be  used  very  successfully 
to  support  the  head — in  sitting  postures. 
Almost  any  difficult  hand  can  be  treated 
this  way  if  the  edge  or  the  inside  of  the 
hand  faces  the  camera.  By  slightly  alter- 
ing its  position,  or  by  turning  the  head,  a 
part  of  the  hand  can  be  concealed,  and 
the  various  possible  arrangements  of  the 
fingers  are  numerous — each  person  adopt- 
ing his  or  her  distinctive  one.  A  hand 
turned  sidewa)rs  or  partly  sideways  to  the 
camera  is  a  good  way  of  displaying  a  well- 
formed  thumb    holding   a  paper.      The 


fingers  of  a  hand  are  usually  in  repose 
when  being  photographed,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  arranged  with  geometrical 
precision.  One  may  be  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  other  in  a  half -closed  hand  ;  flexion 
of  the  wrist  often  improves  a  stiff -looking 
hand.  There  is  a  very  bad  pose  seen 
sometimes  when  a  full  face  is  taken  of  a 
person  seated  in  an  arm-chair.  The  sitter's 
arm  rests  along  the  arm  of  the  chair  and 
the  hand  hangs  down  in  front,  as  though 
broken  at  the  wrist.  Hands  may  often  be 
partly  hidden  in  the  dress. 

The  real  first  cause  of  the  idea  of  photo- 
graphic big  hands  is  surely  the  studio  lenses 
which  have  been  used.  When  we  push 
our  cameras  to  within  six  feet  of  our  sitters 
we  must  expect  to  get  distortion.  When 
we  get  down  to  longer  focus  lenses,  per- 
haps of  the  telephoto  type,  we  shall  soon 
find  that  '<  big  hand  nervousness  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.'' 


THE  NEBRASKA  CONVENTION. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  Ne- 
braska met  at  Omaha,  May  13th,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  T.  M.  Mackey. 
The  first  session,  called  to  order  at  8.30 
P.M.,  May  13th,  was  a  sociable  reunion, 
enlivened  by  music,  refreshments  and  good 
fellowship.  The  attendance  was  larger 
than  at  any  other  previous  meeting. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  May  14th,  Mr. 
John  Pringle,  of  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate 
Company,  gave  a  practical  demonstration 
of  posing  and  lighting.  This  was  followed 
by  a  business  session  at  which  various  com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  the  Treasurer 
made  his  annual  report,  showing  a  balance 
of  $178  in  the  treasury.  Several  informal 
talks  of  a  practical  natiure  were  given  by 
members  present  at  this  meeting,  a  talk  on 
<<Bad  Framing,"  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  being 
particularly  well  received. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Hart,  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  demon- 
strated the  use  of  bromide  paper,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Fell  followed  him  with  an  art  talk. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  8  p.m., 
when  Professor  L.  Wallace,  of  Omaha,  de- 
livered an  interesting  lecture  on  the  **  Ad- 


vantages and  Limitations  of  Photog- 
raphy as  a  Means  of  Expressing  Artistic 
Thought." 

Thursday,  May  i^th. 

At  the  morning  session  Mr.  George 
Benson,  of  the  Seed  Dry  Plate  Company, 
gave  a  demonstration  of  posing  and  light- 
ing. He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Harry  Fell, 
of  the  American  Aristotype  Company,  with 
a  characteristic  talk  on  the  handling  of 
aristo-platino. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  following 
officers  were  elected  by  acclamation  to 
serve  for  1902-03 ;  President,  Alva  P. 
Townsend,  Lincoln  ;  First  Vice-President, 
O.  B.  Reeder,  Beatrice ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  F.  Wilson,  Pawnee  City;  Secre- 
tary, E.  R.  Tyson,  Nebraska  City ;  Treas- 
urer, W.  P.  Fritz,  Fremont. 

The  location  for  the  convention  of  1903 
was  then  discussed,  and  Lincoln  was  chosen 
by  popular  vote.  Mayor  Moore  was  then 
introduced  and  made  an  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  conventioners,.  expressing  his 
regret  that  indisposition  had  prevented  his 
attendance  at  the  earlier  meetings.  Pres- 
ident  Mackey   responded,  after  which  the 
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meeting  adjourned.  At  8  p.m.  the  photo- 
graphers visited  the  studio  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Lininger  and  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
time. 

Friday  y  May  i6th. 

The  day  opened  with  a  demonstration  of 
posing  and  lighting  by  Mr.  Coming,  of 
the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company,  given  at 
the  Allen  &  Sandber^  studio. 

At  the  regular  business  session  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  was  formally  adopted  and 
resolutions  expressing  the  thanks  of  the 
association  were  voted  to  all  who  had 
helped  to  make  the  convention  attractive 
and  successful.  These  resolutions  were 
most  comprehensive,  and  included  every- 
one concerned,  from  the  Mayor  of  Omaha 
to  the  retiring  officers  of  the  association. 

The  award  list  was  then  announced  as 
follows : 

Grand  Portrait  Class.  Charles  Townsend, 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  gold  medal. 

Class  B.  First,  John  F.  Wilson,  Pawnee 
City ;  second,  Paul  Schmadlewsky, 
Seward. 

Class  C.  First,  G.  B.  McGill,  Albion; 
second,  C.  Vail,  Arlington. 

Interstate  Exhibit,  T.  M.  Mackey,  Su- 
perior. 


Sweepstakes.  Estelle  Payne,  Hastings,  lov- 
ing cup. 

Standard  Class.  Estelle  Payne,  gold 
medal;  H.  Lancaster,  Omaha,  silver 
medal ;  Alva  Townsend,  Lincoln,  silver 
medal. 

Specialties  Class.  First,  H.  Lancaster, 
Omaha,  silver  medal;  second,  C.  W. 
Bonham,  Garing,  bronze  medal. 

Children's  Class.  First,  Alva  Townsend, 
Lincoln,  gold  medal :  second,  H.  Lan- 
caster, Omaha,  silver  medal. 

The  display  was  unusually  large  and  at- 
tractive, comprising  over  sixty  exhibits. 
The  Secretary's  report  closes  as  follows: 
"The  attendance,  the  interest  taken  by 
the  general  public  and  the  press  was  such 
that  we  feel  that  far  from  being  an  obscure 
gathering  our  annual  meeting  is  an  event 
of  prime  importance  in  the  photographic 
development  of  Nebraska.''  From  this  it 
would  appear  that,  despite  the  above  dry 
details,  the  Nebraska  Convention  was  a 
profitable  and  enjoyable  affair,  and  not  a 
mere  round-up  of  photographers  seeking 
medals  and  manufacturers  seeking  trade. 

We  congratulate  the  Nebraska  photog- 
raphers upon  their  successful  meeting,  and 
wish  continued  success  for  their  thriving 
association. 
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How  to  Improvo  Bad  NegaHvts  is  the  attractive 
title  of  a  useful  little  book  written  and  published  by 
Edward  W.  Newcomb,  Bible  House,  New  York. 
The  contents  of  the  book  are  amplf  described  by  its 
title,  and  the  methods  given  are  said  to  emtxxly  the 
practical  experience  of  the  author.  Price  1I1.50,  post 
free. 

WK  have  received  from  the  Voigtlabnder  &  Son 
Optical  Co.,  135  West  aad  St.,  New  York,  a  dev- 
erly  written  booklet  explaining  the  advantages  of  the 
CoUinear  Lens.  We  commend  the  little  brochure  to 
otir  readers  as  offering  valuable  information.  A  copy 
can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  publishers  and  mention- 
ing this  Magazine. 


of  Chicago.  The  arrangement  of  the  exposure  blanks 
is  good,  and  the  hints  given  at  the  end  of  the  book  are 
very  helpful. 

G.  Gbnneet,  84  Bast  13th  St.,  New  York,  has 
placed  upon  the  market  a  sensitized  collodion  emul- 
sion for  three-color  and  general  reproduction  work. 
Up  to  the  present  time  negatives  for  these  processes 
have  been  made  by  the  old  wet  collodion  method. 
The  new  emulsion  does  amay  with  the  troublesome 
silver  bath,  is  six  times  more  rapid  than  wet  collodion, 
and  is  ortLochromatic.  The  introduction  of  this  spe- 
cialty has  long  been  desired,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
meet  with  general  appreciation  among  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended. 


A  capital  pocket  memorandum  book  for  recording 
the  details  of  exposures  when  working  out-of-doors 
has  been  published  at  25  cents  by  Samuel  G.Wolfe, 


We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  prices  of  Gennert's 
pure  sodas  for  photographic  use  should  be  as  follows : 
Carbonate  of  s  jda,  25  cents  per  pound ;  sulphite  of 
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soda,  30  cents  per  pounds  and  carbonate  of  potasuum, 
35  cents  per  pound.  This  announcement  is  intended 
to  correct  errors  in  prices  given  in  a  recent  advertise- 
ment in  one  of  the  journals. 


During  a  recent  outing  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
give  practical  trial  to  Seed's  Negative.  Films,  a6x, 
and  found  them  in  every  way  as  satisfactory  as  the 
Seed  plates  of  the  same  grade,  with  a  great  conveni- 
ence in  the  saving  of  weight  and  bulk.  Those  whose 
work  calls  them  out-of-doors  should  not  overlook  the 
advantages  offered  by  these  cut  films.. 


The  Dorticus  Manufacturing  Co.,  38  East 
aoth  St.,  New  York,  report  a  largely  increased  demand 
for  their  useful  Twentieth  Century  Finishers.  Photog- 
raphers who  have  not  yet  acquainted  themselves  with 
this  clever  helper  for  the  print-finishing  department 
should  send  for  the  illustrated  circular  describing  it. 

An  exhibition  of  professional  photography  is  to  be 
held  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  August  nth  to  15th,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  German 
Photographers'  Union.  Thirty-four  medals  are  offered, 
and  the  co-operation  of  American  photographers  is 
especially  invited.  Intending  exhibitors  should  com- 
municate at  once  with  President  K.  SCH weir, Weimar. 

The  April  number  of  the  Arisio  £a^/g,  edited  by. 
T.  W.  Pattison,  and  published  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
in  the  interests  of  the  American  Aristotyps  Co. 
and  American  photographyi  is  as  interesting  and  as 
charming  a  journal  for  photographers  as  we  have  seen 
outside  of  these  pages  in  many  a  month.  We  urge  the 
progressive  reader  to  send  a  post  card  to  the  publish- 
ers and  secure  a  copy  while  the  edition  lasts. 


Mr.  W.  I.  SCANDLIN.  345  Sixth  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  reports  that  his  Business  Development  Bureau 
is  meeting  with  a  larger  appreciation  than  was  hoped 
for.  The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to  supply  profes- 
sional photographers  with  business  advice,  methods  of 
securing  and  increasing  business,  advertising  plans  and 
booklets.  Such  a  bureau  has  long  been  needed,  and 
we  rejoice  in  Mr.  Scandlin's  success.  If  any  of  our 
readers  fed  the  need  of  inspiration  and  help  in  the 
organization  of  the  business  end  of  their  studio,  they 
will  profit  by  securing  the  experienced  services  offered 
by  Mr.  ScaNDLIN. 

Cramer's  Isochromaiic  Plates  are  enjoying  a  well- 
deserved  popularity  among  professionals  at  last.    The 


professional  is  proverbially  slow  in  accepting  new 
ideas,  but  now  that  he  seems  to  have  overcome  his 
reluctance  to  use  isochromatic  plates  we  look  for  a 
general  improvement  in  portraiture,  where  color-sensi- 
tive plates  offer  so  many  advantages.  Three  of  the 
best  portraits  reaching  our  table  in  May  were  all 
marked  "  Made  on  Cramer  Iso."  The  moral  is  ob- 
vious. 

JEX  Bardwell  Made  Happy.— We  gladly  give 
place  to  the  subjoined  note,  which  puts  on  record  an 
act  of  fraternal  kindness  which  wUI  shine  like  a  jewel 
in  the  history  of  the  National  Association  7 

"  Editor  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine, 
New  York, 
"Dear  Sir:   A  motion  was  made  at  the  local 
meeting  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  Detroit,  voting  the  bal- 
ance ($8a.66)  left  in  the  local  treasury  to  be  known  as 
the  Jex  Bardwell  Fund,  payable  to  him  at  the  rate  of 
]|io  on  the  first  of  each  month  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
•*  Yours  very  truly, 

'*  £.  Donald  Roberts, 
"Local  Secretary." 

We  learn  from  a  friend  in  Detroit  that  our  old 
friend  Jex  Bardwell  is  at  present  in  a  fair  state  of 
health  and  enjoys  his  usual  cheerfulness.  For  the  past 
year  or  two  liis  strength  has  fsdled  considerably,  and 
this,  of  course,  has  incapacitated  him  from  work  by 
which  he  might  pay  his  way  without  worry.  The 
voting  of  the  Bardwell  Fund,  as  above  recorded,  was, 
therefore,  as  timely  as  it  will  be  really  useful.  We 
commend  the  Detroit  committee  for  its  common-sense 
and  good- will  in  this  disposal  of  the  fund. 

If  any  reader  is  disposed  to  lengthen  the  veteran's 
days  of  comfort  by  sending  a  check  for  ^10  to  this 
.  ol9^  (marked  Bardwell  Fund),  we  will  take  pleasure 
in  forwarding  it  to  the  proper  quarter. 

An  Important  Correction.— According  to  our 
British  exchanges  the  announcement  made  in  the 
Ntw  YvrJk  Htraldt  and  published  in  our  April  issue, 
to  the  effect  that  photographs  by  Edward  .  J. 
Stkicuen  had  ,been  accepted  by  the  Paris  Salon, 
was  premature.  Mr.  Steichen  writes  to  the  editor 
of  the  Photographic  Art  Journal  \  *'  The  photographs 
I  spoke  of  are  not  at  the  Sa)on.  The  announcement 
of  it  brought  on  such  a  fuss  and  political  muddle  that 
it  was  mutually  agreed  not  to  exhibit  them.*' 

Reference  to  our  publication  of  the  Htrald's  cable^ 
gram  will  show  that  we  were  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  announced  an  accomplished  fact.  We  are  confident, 
nevertheless^  that  the  coveted  honor  will  yet  be  won — 
and  by  American  photography. 
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OZOTYPE.* 

A  Review  of  Past  ^Vork  and  a  Report  of  Further  Important 

Improvements. 

BY   THOMAS    MANLY, 


That  a  photographic  process  giving  a 
large  amount  of  personal  control  is  popu- 
lar with  workers  of  artistic  taste  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  beautiful  examples  of 
Ozotype  which  have  been  hung  at  the 
leading  exhibitions  of  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York.  Over  fifty  frames  have  been 
exhibited  and  the  work  has  been  produced 
by  various  independent  artists,  all  well- 
known  in  the  pictorial  side  of  photography. 

Hanng  had  over  a  year's  experience 
with  other  workers'  productions  I  am  able 
in  a  certain  degree  to  point  out  the  cause 
of  some  other  difficulties.  Failures  to  at- 
tain the  best  results  have  not  been  in  every 
case  due  to  inattention  to  instructions,  and 
I  am  afraid  one  of  the  causes  has  been 
due  to  my  own  shortcomings.  In  an  en- 
tirely new  process  upon  which  scarcely 
any  light  has  been  thrown  by  competent 
scientists,  the  progress  has  been  very  grad- 
ual, and  it  has  been  only  by  constant  ex- 
periments conducted  upon  the  law  of  trial 
and  error  that  an  increased  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  been  gained. 

I  will  review  categorically  the  principal 
points  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  be- 
ginner has  gone  astray,  and  I  trust  that  my 
observations  may  enable  him  to  overcome 


♦  This  paper,  by  the  inventor  of  the  Ozotype 
method,  will  give  our  readers  earliest  information 
concerning  the  simplifying  of  this  artistic  printing 
process.  George  Murphy.  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the 
American  agent  for  the  Ozotype  supplies. — Editor 
W.  P.  M. 


the  few  initial  difficulties  which  all  new 
processes  possess,  and  may  induce  him  to 
go  on  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pho- 
tographic methods,  and  I  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  now  it  is  one  of  the  easiest. 

PAPER. 

A  perfect  paper  for  photographic  pro- 
cesses has  yet  to  be  discovered.  I  find 
that  many  workers  begin  work  either  upon 
a  rough  drawing  paper  or  a  piece  of  com- 
mon writing  paper,  and  they  sensitize  a 
small  piece  about  the  size  of  a  whole  plate^ 
and  sometimes  omit  the  sizing  altogether. 
With  regard  to  this  difficulty,  I  must  not 
lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  workers.  I 
stated  in  my  "  Lessons  in  Ozotype"  that 
cartridge,  Whatman,  and  a  few  other 
drawing  papers  could  be  used,  and  so  they 
can  if  the  sizing  of  the  paper  is  properly 
attended  to  and  a  few  other  precautions 
taken  which  are  known  to  carbon  workers 
when  using  rough  paper.  I  have  seen 
beautiful  Ozotype  prints  on  Whatman^ 
Michallet  paper,  etc.,  made  by  indepen- 
dent workers,  and  all  my  prints  which  were 
hung  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  made 
upon  raw  paper  before  I  knew  of  the 
virtue  of  fish-glue  sizing.  White  specks, 
will  appear  all  over  the  picture  if  the  siz- 
ing is  not  properly  attended  to.  I  have- 
introduced  a  special  sizing  solution  which: 
remains  liquid  in  the  bottle  and  can  be- 
poured   on    to   the   middle  of  a  sheet  of 
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paper  and  spread  with  a  sponge,  cloth,  or 
brush.  One  or  two  coats  can  be  given 
according  to  the  absorbent  quality  of  the 
paper.  It  dries  very  quickly,  but  the  sur- 
face should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  sensi- 
tizing. If,  in  drying,  any  streaks  show 
they  can  be  removed  with  a  heavy  pressure 
of  a  dry  cloth.  This  solution  is  very  con- 
venient as  it  can  be  kept  on  the  shelf  ready 
for  use  at  any  time.  No  fish  glue  is  re- 
quired in  the  sensitizing  solution  when  this 
sizing  is  used,  but  for  very  rough  drawing 
papers  an  addition  of  fish  glue  or  gum  to 
the  sensitizing  solution  would  be  beneficial. 
Under  this  heading,  I  must  caution  be- 
ginners not  to  try  to  run  before  they  can 
walk.  Do  not  use  rough  papers  at  first, 
but  begin  on  the  specially  sized  papers 
which  are  now  supplied  by  the  Ozotype 
Company. 

SENSITIZING   THE    PAPER. 

The  operation  of  coating  the  paper  with 
the  special  sizing  solution  seems  to  have 
been  an  easy  matter  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  workers,  and  I  have  not  had  a 
single  specimen  brought  to  me  that  was 
not  very  fairly  coated  when  the  proper 
brush  was  used.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
bare  idea  of  what  they  call  an  extra  *'  fag  '* 
has  deterred  would-be  workers  from  at- 
tempting the  process.  If  they  only  knew 
how  easy  it  is  and  the  immense  advantages 
and  conveniences  attached  to  this  quite 
imaginary  **fag*'  they  would  start  to- 
morrow. 

For  those  photographers  whose  time  is 
limited  and  who  do  not  care  to  undertake 
the  operation  of  coating  the  paper,  a  ready 
sensitized  paper  in  two  grades,  smooth  and 
fine,  for  small  work,  and  a  rougher  paper, 
similar  to  the  best  cartridge  drawing  paper, 
for  whole  plate  size  and  upward  will  be 
put  upon  the  market  as  soon  as  the  special 
machinery  laid  down  for  the  purpose  is  in 
thorough  working  order. 

PRINTING. 

Many  workers  overprint.  It  is  very 
fascinating  to  watch  an  image  developing 
into  a  rich  color  as  we  open  the  printing 
frame  and  examine  the  print ;  but  the  most 
beautiful  looking  initial  print  is  not  always 
the   best   one   for   subsequent    treatment. 


And  in  many  cases  when  the  photographer 
has  got  his  beautiful  initial  print,  he  often 
leaves  the  plaster  in  the  acetic  bath  too 
long,  probably  with  the  idea  that  having 
got  a  good  thing  he  will  not  run  the  risk 
of  spoiling  it  by  relaxing  the  subsequent 
operations.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  small 
amount  of  acetic  acid  and  hydroquinone 
is  required.  If  the  printing  is  carried  to 
an  excessive  depth  too  much  chromium  is 
formed,  and  when  this  is  supplemented  by 
a  strong  acetic  bath  (or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  too  long  an  immersion),  there  is 
an  attempt  at  reversal,  and  instead  of  the 
gelatine  picture  being  strong  in  proportion, 
it  is  weakened  disastrously.  In  Gum 
Ozotype  perfect  reversals  are  easy  to  get 
by  over-printing  followed  by  a  strong 
acetic  solution.  I  have  never  managed  to 
get  perfect  reversals  in  gelatine  Ozotype, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  there  is  a  tendency 
that  way. 

WASHING. 

An  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  the  Ozo- 
type image  is  soluble  in  water.  This  is 
true  up  to  a  certain  point.  Soaking  in 
water  for  six  to  twelve  hours  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  image  and  would 
reduce  the  chromates  to  an  inactive  oxide 
of  chromium.  The  washing  must  be  vig- 
orous and  fairly  rapid.  Ten  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  nmning  water  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  soluble 
salts  from  a  freshly  sensitized  paper  or  one 
that  is  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  but  for 
papers  that  are  suspected  to  be  stale  give 
twenty  minutes  at  least  in  running  water. 
Even  in  the  vigorous  method  of  washing, 
it  is  advisable  to  entirely  change  the  water 
after  five  minutes'  immersion.  If  running 
water  is  not  handy  the  water  should  be 
changed  three  or  four  times  during  twenty 
minutes. 

THE    ACETIC    BATH. 

The  majority  of  those  workers  who  have 
sought  my  advice  have  not  given  the  for- 
mula of  the  acetic  bath  they  have  used,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  if  their  failures 
could  be  attributed  to  the  composition  of 
the  solution.  In  using  the  new  sensitizing 
solution,  no  salts  of  copper  or  iron  are 
necessary  in  the  acetic  bath,  which  consists 
of  only  two  chemicals,  namely,  acetic  acid 
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and  hydroquinone,  and  these  two  sub- 
stances are  used  in  smaller  quantities  than 
in  the  old  bath.  Moreover  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  new  departure  has  been  made  in 
the  manipulation.  The  plaster  and  print 
are  now  soaked  in  cold  water  for  thirty 
seconds  and  the  plaster  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  acetic  bath  and  the  wet  print 
applied  at  the  last  moment.  The  reason 
will  be  explained  in  the  article  on  **  New 
Ozotype ' '  following  this  review. 

SQUEEGEEING. 

In  nearly  all  cases  this  has  been  done 
too  vigorously.  In  many  instances  the 
backing  of  the  plaster  has  been  rubbed  up 
into  little  pellets  by  the  action  of  the 
squeegee.  In  the  carbon  process  a  heavy 
pressure  is  necessary,  as  two  insoluble  sur- 
faces have  to  be  dealt  with.  In  Ozotype, 
however,  one  surface  at  least  is  soluble, 
and  the  operation  of  bringing  them  into 
contact  is  much  more  easily  effected.  Just 
two  or  three  light  strokes  each  way  are 
quite  sufficient,  the  subsequent  action  of 
placing  the  squeegeed  print  between  blot- 
ting paper  and  pressing  it  with  the  hand 
being  far  more  effective  in  bringing  the 
surfaces  together  than  any  amount  of  press- 
ure with  the  squeegee.  It  seems  that  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  water  from  the 
outer  surfaces  brings  the  inner  surfaces  into 
closer  contact.  Pressure  does  not  help 
matters  in  the  case  of  smooth,  well-sized 
papers,  but  when  very  rough  paper  is  being 
worked  a  few  minutes*  squeeze  in  a  copy- 
ing press  is  advisable. 

TIME   TO    ELAPSE    BEFORE   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  insolubilizing  action  probably  takes 
place  in  half  an  hour,  but  it  is  advisable 
for  the  plastered  print  to  remain  some  time 
longer,  as  the  gelatine  must  lose  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  before  it  is  in  a  fit  state 
to  develop.  After  the  expiration  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  it  would  be  safe  to 
start  development  if  soft  gum-like  pictures 
are  required,  but  for  good  detail  and 
sharpness  two  hours  or  more  are  necessary. 
No  drying  is  absolutely  necessary  in  any  of 
the  operations ;  but  when  leaving  your 
work  for  any  length  of  time  always  allow 
the  paper  to  dry — never  keep  it  wet  be- 
tween blotting  paper  or  under  pressure,  or 


the  paper  itself  will  suffer.  Even  if  the 
squeegeed  print  is  damp  it  requires  some 
soaking  in  cold  water  previous  to  develop- 
ment. The  squeegeed  print  can,  of  course, 
be  left  two  or  three  days  before  develop- 
ment, the  only  difference  being  that  it  will 
require  longer  soaking  in  cold  water,  say 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  summer — 
longer  in  winter. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   PICTURE. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  beginners  seems  to  have  been  an 
inability  to  remove  the  plaster  backing  in 
the  hot  water  bath.  To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent this  is  due  to  two  attributes  of  human 
nature  peculiar  to  beginners,  namely,  over- 
doing a  thing  through  anxiety  to  do  it 
well  and  an  inexcusable  impatience  to 
see  the  result  of  what  they  have  attempted. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  lecture  my  pupils 
upon  this  point.  We  are  all  human,  and  I 
myself  am  rather  weak  in  this  respect. 

The  difficulty  to  remove  the  plaster  back- 
ing is  due  to  three  causes :  i .  Overprint- 
ing. 2.  Too  long  immersion  in  the  acetic 
bath.  3.  Insufficient  washing  of  the  in- 
itial print. 

The  first  two  cases  can  be  dealt  with  by 
leaving  the  plastered  print  in  the  cold 
water  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  say  one 
hour  in  summer  or  one  and  one-half  to  two 
hours  in  winter.  The  third  case  is  hope- 
less. The  temperature  of  the  developing 
water  should  be  115°  F.  for  the  removal 
of  the  backing.  Precisely  as  in  carbon 
printing,  if  the  backing  of  the  plaster  comes 
off  too  easily,  cooler  water  will  be  required 
for  development,  and  vice  versa.  As  soon 
as  the  plaster  backing  has  been  removed 
place  the  print  upon  blotting  paper — do 
not  commence  development  at  once,  let 
the  gelatine  chill.  Where  there  are  sev- 
eral prints  to  develop  this  is  a  great  con- 
venience. 

ALUM    BATH. 

Do  not  place  your  print  in  the  alum 
bath  until  the  last  moment;  you  might 
want  to  alter  some  light  in  the  picture  by 
re-development. 

THE   NEW   OZOTYPE. 

There  was  one  difficulty  that  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  several  workers  which  I  re- 
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gret  was  not  entirely  due  to  disregard  of 
instructions.  Among  the  many  enthusi- 
astic photographers  who  found  in  Ozotype 
a  means  of  artistic  expression  which  no 
other  photographic  process  rendered  so 
truly  and  fully  there  were  some  who  found 
the  process  uncertain.  Their  results  were 
not  uniform,  and,  although  at  one  time 
they  might  get  a  picture  which  gratified 
their  highest  aspirations,  the  next  one 
would  be  disappointing.  This  was  an  im- 
perfection which  I  felt  required  my  most 
serious  attention.  I  thoroughly  studied 
the  whole  question,  and  found  at  last  that 
it  was  an  exceedingly  small  point  and  like 
the  proverbial  needle  in  the  bundle  of  hay, 
because  it  was  so  minute  it  took  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  finding.  The  imperfec- 
tion was  in  the  sensitizing  solution,  which 
has  now  been  so  improved  that  it  not  only 
gives  clean  and  uniform  pictures,  but  the 
acetic  solution  requires  no  addition  of  cop  - 
per  or  iron.  Acetic  acid  and  hydroqui- 
none  alone  are  now  used,  and  the  quantities 
have  been  reduced.  Now  that  the  metallic 
salts  are  omitted  the  solution  will  keep 
good  for  a  month  or  more,  which  I  think 
is  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  hydroquinone  being  reduced  it  is 
cheaper  to  make  up. 

Taking  40  ounces  of  water  as  the  stand- 
ard quality : 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid    .        .        .40  minims 
Hydroquinone  .  .        .IS  grains 

is  a  good  solution  for  a  print  from  a  fairly  plucky 
negative,  one  that  will  give  a  good  platinotype  print. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid    .        .        .70  minims 
Hydroquinone  .        .  .15  grains 

is  a  good  solution  for  a  print  from  a  weak  negative 

such  as  a  good  P.  O.  P.  printer. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid   .        .        -30  minims 
Hydroquinone  ....     ao  grains 

is  a  good  solution  for  a  print  from  a  negative  with 

strong  contrasts. 

To  produce  plucky  prints  from  very 
weak  negatives  metol  may  be  used  in  place 
of  hydroquinone : 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid    .        .        •So  minims 
Metol 15  grains 

will  give  a  splendid  plucky  print   from  a  weak 

negative. 

In  fact  metol  has  a  stronger  action  than 
hydroquinone,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
it  in  many  instances. 


It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  for- 
mulae that  an  increase  of  acetic  acid  deep- 
ens the  shadows,  or,  in  other  words,  raises 
the  relief,  and  is  effective  in  the  case  of 
prints  from  negatives  with  weak  gradations, 
and,  vice  versa,  a  decrease  of  acetic  lowers 
the  relief  and  is  beneficial  for  prints  from 
negatives  possessing  strong  contrasts.  Now 
that  we  have  only  two  ingredients  to  con- 
sider, the  modification  of  the  acetic  solu- 
tion is  a  simple  matter. 

The  next  most  important  improvement  is 
the  method  of  controlling  the  amount  of 
acetic  solution  which  the  plaster  absorbs,  ac- 
companied with  the  great  advantage  of 
bringing  the  two  surfaces  into  the  best  condi- 
tion for  squeegeeing,  and  thus  reducing  the 
risk  of  air-bells  to  a  minimum.  In  the  ordi- 
nary carbon  process  the  tissue  and  the 
transfer  paper  are  placed  in  cold  water. 
The  tissue  is  allowed  to  absorb  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  and  no  more.  Now  let 
us  seek  the  reason  of  this  very  ingenious 
method  of  procedure,  which  was  invented 
by  Mr.  S.  B.  Johnson  and  which  gave  an 
immense  impetus  to  carbon  printing  in  its 
early  stage.  When  gelatine  has  absorbed 
less  water  than  will  saturate  it,  it  is  very 
eager  for  more,  and  if  its  unslaked  thirst 
is  partly  satisfied  it  will  drink  the  remain- 
der of  the  water  very  rapidly.  In  the 
carbon  process,  when  the  tissue  is  ready 
for  squeegeeing  it  is  very  eager  for  more 
water  and  sucks  up  a  part  of  the  water 
from  the  surface  of  the  transfer  paper,, 
producing  a  partial  vacuum,  and  the  sur- 
plus water  is  expelled  by  the  squeegee.  In 
Ozotype,  however,  the  surface  of  the 
plaster  is  soft  and  soluble  and  adheres, 
more  readily  to  the  print,  and  therefore 
requires  less  pressure  in  squeegeeing.  It 
is  the  insolubility  of  the  surface  of  the 
tissue  in  carbon  printing  that  causes  blis- 
ters when  air  happens  to  get  between  it 
and  the  transfer  paper.  In  Ozotype  an 
imprisoned  air-bell  produces  a  white  spot 
only.  Now  if  we  allow  the  pigment 
plaster  to  imbibe  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  less  than  saturation,  and  transfer  it 
at  once  to  the  acetic  bath,  it  will  only  take 
about  half  the  time  to  absorb  the  same 
quantity  of  solution  as  if  it  were  immersed 
in  a  dry  condition.  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  considerable.  Air-bells 
can  be  removed  while  the  plaster  and  print 
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are  in  the  cold  water.  We  can,  when 
required,  give  a  very  short  immersion, 
whereas  in  the  former  method  it  took 
some  time  for  the  solution  to  break  the 
crust,  as  it  were,  of  the  gelatine,  and  if  the 
print  is  placed  in  cold  water  at  the  same 
time  as  the  plaster  the  two  pieces  are  soft 
and  pliable  and  in  the  proper  condition  to 
squeegee.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  al- 
though it  is  recommended  to  immerse  the 
print  in  cold  water  at  the  same  time  as  the 
plaster  it  should  not  be  put  into  the  acetic 
bath  till  the  last  moment. 

Although  these  few  points  may  seem 
trivial  to  the  casual  reader,  they  are  of 
immense  importance  when  we  come  to 
deal  witha  photographic  surface  which  so 
many  influences  are  ready  to  disturb  at  the 
least  provocation  and  where  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  that  light  alone  should 
effect  the  desired  change  in  its  composition. 

It  will  perhaps  be  an  assistance  to  the 
student  if  I  were  to  summarize  the  prin- 
cipal features  in  the  new  departure  and 
describe  the  new  materials  which  are  being 
prepared  for  the  Ozotype  worker. 

1 .  The  sensitizing  solution  is  made  from 
a  new  formula,  and  is  greatly  improved. 

2.  The  acetic  bath  does  not  require  the 
addition  of  either  cupric  or  ferrous  salts. 

3.  The  acetic  bath  need  not  be  heated 
when  smooth  or  well-sized  papers  are  used, 
as  only  rough  papers  require  heat. 

4.  Drying  is  not  necessary  in  any  of 
the  operations.  The  prints  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  washing  water  and  pigmented 
at  once,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  plastered-print  should  be  dry  be- 
fore development  if  the  requisite  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  acetic  solution  to  act.  It 
is,  however,  advisable  that  the  gelatine 
should  lose  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
before  developing.  So  that,  if  it  is  desired 
to  develop  in  the  shortest  time  after  pig- 
menting, the  plastered-print  should  be 
hung  up  on  a  line  and  exposed  to  a  current 
of  dry  air  to  assist  evaporation. 

5.  Both  the  plaster  and  print  are  placed 
in  cold  water  for  thirty  seconds,  the  plas- 
ter is  then  transferred  to  the  acetic  bath 
and  allowed  to  soak  for  twenty  to  thirty 
seconds  according  to  the  extent  of  print- 
ing. The  print  is  removed  from  the  cold 
water  at  the  same  time  as  the  plaster,  and 
held  in  the  hand  while  the  plaster  is  in  the 


acetic  bath.  The  moment  the  necessary 
time  (from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  as 
mentioned  above)  has  elapsed,  it  should 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  plaster 
under  the  surface  of  the  acetic  solution. 

THE   NEW    MATERIALS    AVAILABLE    FOR   THE 
OZOTYPE   WORKER. 

1.  A  new  sensitizing  solution. 

2.  A  special  sizing  solution  which  will 
keep  indefinitely  and  is  liquid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  It  is  applied  to  the 
paper  by  means  of  a  sponge,  flannel  or 
brush,  and  dries  rapidly.  Should  any 
streaks  appear  while  drying,  they  may  be 
rubbed  off  by  a  heavy  pressure  of  a  dry 
cloth,  but  unless  they  are  very  pronounced 
they  will  not  show  on  rough  paper  when 
dry.  One  or  two  coats  may  be  given  ac- 
cording to  the  absorbent  quality  of  the 
paper.  For  a  sheet  25  x  20  inches,  or 
30x15  inches  (which  is  the  size  of  the 
paper  supplied  by  the  Ozotype  Company's 
agent),  pour  a  pool  about  the  size  of  half- 
a-doUar  on  the  middle  of  the  paper  and 
spread  with  a  flannel,  sponge,  or  hog-hair 
brush. 

Quite  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper  can 
be  sized  in  an  hour,  and  as  they  will  keep 
indefinitely,  an  hour's  work  one  evening 
will  provide  material  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Fish  glue  may  be  mixed  as  usual  with 
the  sensitizing  solution  for  soft  effects,  and 
as  many  workers  have  been  very  successful 
with  it,  Lepage's  best  photo-engraving  glue, 
diluted  ready  for  use,  is  included  in  the 
new  price  list. 

3.  The  paper  for  coating  which  is  now 
sent  out  by  the  Ozotype  Company  is  spe- 
cially sized  by  machinery,  and  does  not  re- 
quire the  addition  of  fish  glue  or  other 
sizing  material  to  the  sensitizing  solution. 

4.  The  new  pigment  plasters  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  give  great  richness 
of  color. 

5.  A  ready  sensitized  paper  will  be  put 
upon  the  market  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  It  will  keep  with  ordinary  care  for 
at  least  a  month,  but  there  is  no  occasion 
to  store  it  for  more  than  a  few  days  or  a 
week,  as,  thanks  to  the  liberty  that  can  be 
taken  with  Ozotype  in  the  direction  of 
leaving  off  work  and  starting  afresh  at  a 
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more  convenient  time,  the  sensitized  paper 
can  be  printed  and  washed  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  operation  deferred  to  suit  the 


convenience  of  the  worker.  6.  A  new 
book  of  instructions,  entitled  **  Instruction 
in  Ozotype,"  is  in  press. 
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[We  are  glad  to  publish  in  these  pages 
the  letter  from  Colonel  J.  A.  Ockerson, 
which  follows.  It  informs  our  readers  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  authorities  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  regard  Photography, 
and  tells  what  they  propose  to  do  for  its 
representation  at  the  Fair.  The  work  done 
by  Mr.  Strauss  and  his  associates  has  borne 
good  fruit,  and  the  concession  gained  is  an 
important  one. 

It  now  remains  for  photographers  every- 
where to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Expo- 
sition authorities.  If  we  can  make  known 
the  necessity  for  a  more  definite  arrangement 
regarding  the  admission  of  pictures  by  pho- 
tography to  the  Fine  Art  Department  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  assurance 
desired  can  be  gained.  Doubtless,  the 
strain  upon  the  available  space  in  the  Art 
Building  will  be  great.  But  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  even  worthy  pictures  finding  a 
place  therein  should  be  removed.  We  in- 
vite expressions  of  opinion  from  all  of  our 
readers.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Editor :  Wii^on's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine, New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  your  April  issue  you  gave 
considerable  space  to  the  subject  of  pho- 
tography at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair, 
which  I  was  glad  to  see. 

As  my  position  in  regard  to  recognition 
of  artistic  photography  has  been  misunder- 
stood, kindly  permit  me  to  make  a  brief 
explanation. 

The  classification  was  adopted  by  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company, 
and  approved  by  the  National  Commission 
before  I  became  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Liberal  Arts.  Under  these 
conditions  my  efforts  were  directed  toward 
providing  an  acceptable  place  for  the  work 
of  the  photographer  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Palace.  My  own  high  estimate  of  artistic 
photography  naturally  led  me  to  feel  much 
gratified  that  this  attractive  work  had  been 
assigned  to  my  department,  and  I  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  specially 
prepared  space  in  one  of  the  most  attrac- 


tive palaces  of  the  Exposition  for  the  dis- 
play of  this  class  of  work. 

After  a  great  deal  of  careful  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Professor  Halsey  C. 
Ives,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Art,  and 
myself,  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby 
artistic  photography  of  special  merit  may 
be  hung  in  the  Palace  of  Art  as  far  as 
space  will  permit. 

The  manner  of  selection,  etc.,  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  my  Circular  No.  5,  in- 
closed herewith,  which  I  hope  may  find 
space  in  your  columns. 

My  earnest  endeavor  will  always  be  to 
give  all  of  the  exhibitors  of  my  depart- 
ment every  possible  facility  for  a  satis- 
factory display  of  their  exhibits,  and  in 
return  I  trust  they  will  accord  to  me  their 
cordial  support. 

Personally,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
erection  of  a  special  "Art  Building*'  for 
Photography  would  be  a  grave  mistake  and 
a  disappointment  to  its  advocates.  It 
would  be  dwarfed  by  the  gigantic  palaces 
which  surround  it,  and,  while  it  might  at- 
tract photographers,  the  great  mass  of 
people,  whom  I  assume  should  also  be 
reached,  would  see  little  or  nothing  of  it. 

Aside  from  this,  I  beg  to  say,  in  con- 
clusion, the  Chiefs  of  the  Department  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  Department  of  Art 
have,  from  the  beginning,  been  favorable 
to  a  proper  recognition  of  artistic  photog- 
raphy, the  question  of  space  available  in 
the  Art  Palace  being  the  chief  element  of 
doubt  as  to  the  placing  of  such  exhibits. 

Trusting   that   our   Exposition   may  be 
favored  with    the   hearty  support  of  your 
valuable  Magazine,  as  well  as  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity  generally,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Ockerson, 

Chief  Department  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
Department  of  Liberal  Arts. 
[Circular  No.  5.] 
The  anniversary  of  that  important  his- 
toric event,  the  acquisition  of  the  Ix>uisi- 
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ana  Territory,  will  be  celebrated  in  St. 
Louis  by  a  Universal  Exposition,  embracing 
exhibits  gathered  from  every  field  of  human 
endeavor,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
will  illustrate  to  the  fullest  practicable  ex- 
tent the  developments  of  a  century  in  art, 
science,  and  industries. 

The  national  and  international  scope  and 
character  of  the  Exposition  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the  organic  act  of  March  3,  1901, 
in  the  following  terms  : 

**  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  that  an 
exhibit  of  arts,  industries,  manufactures, 
and  products  of  the  soil,  mine,  forest,  and 
sea,  shall  be  inaugurated,  etc.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  be  authorized  to  make  proclama- 
tion of  the  same.  And  he  shall,  in  behalf 
of  the  Government  and  the  people,  invite 
foreign  nations  to  take  part  in  the  said  Ex- 
position and  to  appoint  representatives 
thereto.'* 

It  is  also  voiced  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  issued 
August  20,  1 90 1,  under  the  above  author- 
ity of  Congress,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  invited  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  take  part,  **By  appointing  such 
representatives  and  sending  such  exhibits 
to  the  Exposition  as  will  serve  to  fitly  illus- 
trate their  resources,  their  industries,  and 
their  progress  in  civilization.'* 

The  Exposition  will  occupy  a  beautiful 
site,  covering  about  1000  acres  in  area 
in  and  adjacent  to  Forest  Park  in  the  cen- 
tral-western part  of  the  city. 

The  opening  date  has  been  fixed  on 
May  I,  1904,  and  the  closing  date  on 
November  30,  following. 

At  the  inception  of  the  work  the  de- 
signing of  the  buildings  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  grounds  were  assigned  to  a 
commission  composed  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing architects  and  landscape  engineers  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  results  will  un- 
doubtedly be  such  as  to  win  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  all  visitors.  By  means 
of  colonnades  and  inner  courts  they  have 
made  special  provisions  for  shade  and  cool- 
ness throughout  the  exhibit  buildings. 

The  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  will 
occupy   an   entire   building    covering   an 


area  of  about  400,000  square  feet,  and  all 
exhibits  will  be  on  the  main  floor.  It  is 
the  most  easterly  of  the  main  exhibit 
buildings,  and  is  near  the  United  States 
Government  Building.  It  will  be  built  of 
staff  at  an  estimate  of  $500,000.  Although 
following  the  prevailing  style  of  architec- 
ture of  the  Exhibition — the  Renaissance — 
it  adheres  Very  closely  to  classic  lines. 

The  building  is  to  be  constructed  with- 
out interior  columns,  the  exhibit  space 
being  spanned  in  one  truss.  The  internal 
court  can,  if  necessary,  be  used  as  an 
overflow  exhibit  space.  The  exhibit  space 
is  adapted  to  any  kind  of  exhibit,  and  the 
building  will  be  ventilated  and  lighted  by 
an  abundance  of  windows,  both  in  the 
exterior  walls  and  in  the  clerestory. 

Diligent  efforts  will  be  made  to  fill  this 
building  with  attractive  and  interesting  ex- 
hibits of  products  and  processes  of  the 
highest  types  of  the  various  arts  and  in- 
dustries of  to-day  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  their 
evolution  by  showing  some  of  the  products 
and  processes  of  the  earlier  days. 

Your  earnest  co-operation  is  solicited, 
and  you  are  cordially  invited  to  submit 
plans  and  specifications  for  exhibit  space 
in  this  department  in  one  or  more  of  the 
groups  of  the  following  classification  : 

Group  15.  Typography — ^Various  print- 
ing processes.  Equipment,  processes  and 
products. 

Group  16.  Photography.  Equipment, 
processes  and  products. 

Group  17.  Books  and  Publications — 
Bookbinding.     Equipment  and  products. 

Group  18.  Maps  and  apparatus  for  geog- 
raphy, cosmography,  topography. 

Group  19.  Instruments  of  precision, 
philosophical  apparatus,  etc. 

Group  20.  Medicine  and  surgery. 

Group  21.  Musical  instruments — Ma- 
terials.    Processes  and  products. 

Group  22.  Theatrical  appliances  and 
equipment. 

Group  23.  Chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical arts.  Equipment,  processes,  and 
products. 

Group  24.  Manufacture  of  paper.  Raw 
materials,  equipment,  processes,  and  pro- 
ducts. 

Group  25.  Civil  and  military  engineer- 
ing. 
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Group  26.  Models,  plans,  and  designs 
for  public  works. 

Group  27.  Architectural  engineering. 

Each  of  the  above  groups  is  divided  into 
several  classes.  Group  1 6,  relating  to  pho- 
tography, its  processes  and  products,  is 
further  described  as  follows : 

Group  16  :  Photography^  Equipment^ 
Processes  and  Products. 

Class  54.  Materials,  instruments,  and 
apparatus  of  photography,  equipment  of 
photographic  studios. 

Class  55.  Negative  and  positive  pho- 
tography on  glass,  paper,  wood,  cloth, 
films,  enamel,  etc.  Photogravure  in  in- 
taglio and  in  relief;  photocollography, 
photolithography,  stereoscopic  prints.  En- 
larged and  micrographic  photographs. 
Color  photography.  Direct,  indirect,  and 
photocolor  printing.  Scientific  and  other 
applications  of  photography.  Artistic  pho- 
tography as  applied  to  portraiture,  land- 
scapes, etc. 

This  group  embraces  the  equipment, 
processes,  and  products  of  photography  in 
all  its  branches. 

Photography  will  here  find  an  attractive 
home,  amid  congenial  surroundings,  filled 
with  displays  of  the  graphic  arts,  music, 
the  drama,  civil  engineering,  architec- 
ture, etc. 

Special  provisions  will  be  made  for  the 
display  of  selected  high-grade  examples  of 
artistic  photography. 

Admission  to  this  class  will  be  confined 
strictly  to  such  art  work  in  photography  as 
may  satisfactorily  pass  the  critical  inspec- 
tion of  the  National  Jury  of  Selection  of 
the  Department  of  Art. 

The  pictures  from  United  States  exhib- 
itors which  are  thus  admitted  shall  be 
hung  in  the  United  States  section  of  the 
Art  Building  to  such  extent  as  the  room 
available  will  permit. 

The  pictures  from  foreign  exhibitors 
will  be  admitted  under  similar  rules,  but 
must  also,  in  all  cases,  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  respective  foreign  sections  to  which 
they  belong,  as  to  whether  they  can  be 
hung  in  the  foreign  sections  of  art  or  not. 

A  suitable,  attractive  space  will  be  spe- 
cially prepared  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Palace, 
where  pictures  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  above  rules  may  be  properly  displayed, 


in  case  they  do  not  find  suitable  space  in 
the  Art  Building. 

Under  this  system  there  should  be  gath- 
ered such  a  fine  array  of  artistic  photo- 
graphs as  will  merit  the  admiration  of  art 
connoisseurs  and  win  the  plaudits  of  artists 
of  the  older  schools  of  the  brush  and 
pencil. 

The  very  large  number  of  professional 
and  amateur  photographers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  who  are  daily  producing  pic- 
tures of  a  high  order  will  doubtless  gladly 
lend  their  aid  in  gathering  a  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  display  of  their  work. 

The  latest  developments  in  color  pho- 
tography in  all  its  phases  should  be  freely 
treated,  as  also  the  scientific  applications 
of  photography  to  astronomy,  survey- 
ing, etc. 

The  photo-processes  also  afford  a  fine 
field  from  which  to  gather  attractive  ex- 
hibits. 

All  classes  of  cameras  and  their  appurte- 
nances will  find  a  suitable  place  in  this 
group. 

It  would  also  be  very  gratifying  to  have 
examples  of  the  work  done  and  the  cam- 
eras used  by  Wedgewood  and  Davy,  Niepce 
and  Daguerre,  and  others  of  the  earlier 
workers,  to  show  the  progressive  steps  of 
this  wonderfully  fascinating  art. 

The  specific  mention  of  certain  features 
of  the  several  classes  are  simply  sugges- 
tions which  can  readily  be  amplified  by 
similar  treatment  of  every  item  in  the 
classification. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Ex- 
position accompanying  each  application 
blank  should  be  carefully  considered  before 
filling  out  requests  for  allotments  of  space. 
These  must,  in  all  cases,  conform  strictly 
to  said  rules  and  regulations. 

In  the  preparation  of  exhibits,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  exhibitor,  the  visitor,  and  the  Exposi- 
tion require  that  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  make  the  exhibit  attractive  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  in  its  movement,  and  special 
processes  should  be  shown  whenever  it  is 
practicable. 

While  as  liberal  allowances  of  space  will 
be  made  as  are  found  to  be  practicable, 
exhibitors  should  restrict  themselves  to  as 
few  well -selected  examples  of  their  products 
as   permissible,    with   due   regard    to   the 
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creditable  display  of  the  best  features  of 
their  work,  rather  than  attempt  to  make 
an  exhibit  attractive  through  its  magni- 
tude. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  space  occu- 
pied by  exhibits,  and  a  liberal  amount  of 
power  for  the  operation  of  mechanical  de- 
vices to  illustrate  processes  of  special  in- 


terest will  be  furnished  to  exhibitors  gratui- 
tously. 

Any  further  information  desired  will  be 
promptly  furnished  on  application. 

An  early  response  to  this  circular  will  be 
appreciated. 

J.  A.  OCKERSON, 
Chief  Department  of  Liberal  Arts. 


EXPOSURE    OUT-OF-DOORS. 

BY   A    PRESS    PHOTOGRAPHER. 


I  HAVE  known  photographers  perfect  in 
the  art  of  negative-making  under  the  sky- 
light who  are  hopelessly  at  sea  when  asked 
to  undertake  some  out-door  commission. 
Then  the  variation  in  light — often  with  an 
added  intensity — the  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, the  different  lens  used,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  stop,  all  combine  to  per- 
plex and  confuse.  The  utter  inconsistency 
of  almost  every  factor  connected  with 
negative-making  is  responsible  for  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  spoilt  or  defective  nega- 
tives. Some  of  these  factors  we  can  learn 
to  understand  with  a  certain  mathematical 
precision.  The  stops  of  the  lens  can  be 
measured,  and  their  absolute  and  relative 
speed  values  known,  the  speed  of  the  plate 
can  also  be  very  closely  ascertained,  either 
by  experiment  or  by  reference  to  the  com- 
parative tables  which  have  been  published 
in  this  and  other  magazines.  In  spite  of 
what  some  would  have  us  believe,  the  speed 
values  of  plates  are  sufficiently  constant  for 
any  practical  work.  When  we  get  to  the 
factors  of  light  and  the  relative  value  of 
subjects,  or  of  distances  from  the  lens,  we 
reach  ground  where  a  little  experience  is 
necessary.  I  know  a  successful  worker,  a 
good  studio  operator  and  an  intelligent 
man,  who  for  months  came  to  grief  over 
out-door  work — mostly  shipping.  He  had 
an  expensive  lens,  and  he  attributed  all 
his  ill-luck  to  it.  When  he  found  the  real 
cause  he  wanted  to  kick  himself.  He  was 
working  his  lens  wide  open  and  was  over- 
exposing his  plates  much  beyond  their  lati- 
tude. It  is  a  little  incomprehensible  how  a 
man  could  possibly  miss  finding  what  was 
the  matter  when  he  got  his  plates  flooded 
with  developer,  but  this  man  continued  in 
his  error  until  he  called  in  a  friend  to  dis- 
cuss it. 


Over-exposure  is  like  fire — it  is  a  good 
servant,  but  must  be  kept  in  place.  In 
theory,  all  plates  should  be  correctly  ex- 
posed; to  practice  this  is  impossible. 
Under-exposure  is  fatal  to  a  perfect  nega- 
tive ;  at  the  best  it  can  but  result  in  clear 
glass  shadows.  Under-exposure  is  the 
bane  of  the  amateur  of  small  means,  be- 
cause he  uses  a  lens  which  will  not  work 
with  an  aperture  larger  than  //16,  and 
because  he  will  persist  in  giving  snap 
exposures  in  the  woods  or  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  street.  The  professional  does 
not  err  on  this  side  of  correct  exposure. 
His  in-door  work  is  portraiture ;  taking  the 
exposure  necessary  for  out-door  portraiture 
as  the  unit,  the  exposures  for  the  subjects 
will  be  represented  as  fractions.  Thus  a 
landscape  or  well -lighted  street  scene,  with 
no  foreground  object  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  camera,  will  require  barely  half  the 
exposure  requisite  for  a  portrait  under  the 
same  light.  And  one-tenth  exposure  would 
be  ample  for  a  coast  scene,  or  a  picture  of 
snow.  Much  out-door  work  is  done  in 
bright  sunlight.  Every  photographer 
knows  what  it  means  to  have  an  intense 
flood  of  light  on  his  sitter  and  the  need 
of  blinds  or  screens.  But  out-doors  there 
are  no  convenient  shades,  and  the  light  is 
not  confined  to  that  coming  from  the  north, 
but  comes  from  every  point  of  the  sky ; 
mostly,  of  course,  from  overhead.  The 
trouble,  therefore,  for  the  man  who  uses  a 
lens  working  with  a  large  aperture  is  over- 
exposure. It  has  frequently  been  suggested 
that  rapid  plates  are  used  where  slower 
ones  would  be  preferable.  Such  advice  is 
all  right  for  a  beginner,  but  cannot  be 
commended  to  a  bread-and-butter  photog- 
rapher. I  can  imagine  the  feeling  of  some 
photographers  at  a  race  late  in  the  after- 
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noon  when  a  bank  of  clouds  covers  the  sun, 
when  he  has  only  slow  plates,  and  an  ex- 
citing finish  dashes  past.  The  press  pho- 
tographer should  always  be  ready  for  the 
worst  of  possibilities  as  regards  light. 

I  will  not  recommend  or  discuss  the  dif- 
ferent brands  of  plates,  because  there  is  one 
rapid  plate  on  the  market  which  I  have  no 
luck  with,  and  I  do  not  care  to  name  goods 
when  judging  from  the  work  of  others — 
which  is  reasonable  logic.  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  fault  is  in  me  rather 
than  in  the  plates.  But  choose  a  plate 
which  has  all  the  latitude  possible.  By 
this  I  mean  a  plate  which  can  receive 
ten  or  a  dozen  times  a  normal  exposure 
and  yet  yield  a  good  negative  with  careful 
development.  In  my  own  work  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  to    over-expose,    if    possi- 


ble. I  like  to  give  four  or  six  times  what 
I  consider  a  minimum  normal  exposure. 
This  latitude  has  always  been  considered 
as  a  special  feature  of  slow  plates ;  so  it 
doubtless  is.  But  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  rapid  plates  altogether  lack  it.  With 
almost  any  rapid  plate  on  the  market  I 
would  get  a  negative  in  every  way  per- 
fect for  my  purpose — which  is  to  produce  a 
crisp,  sharp  print  which  will  take  the  eye 
of  an  editor — with  an  exposure  eight  or 
ten  times  longer  than  the  normal.  And  I 
will  get  sufficient  density,  without  fog. 

If  exposure  is  the  first  consideration  of 
good  photography,  development  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  second,  and  the  development 
of  over-exposed  plates  is  worth  special 
attention  in  an  article  solely  devoted  to  it. 
Next  month  I  hope  to  treat  of  this  question. 


PRACTICAL   ADVERTISING. 
The  Kind  That  Brings  Business. 

BY    CHARLES    P.    MARSHALL. 


ABOUT  BOOKLETS. 

Some  booklets  are  good,  some  good  for 
nothing.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
abusing  the  booklet  idea  because  one  is 
bored  with  a  lavish  in  pouring  of  badly- 
printed  booklets,  whose  particular  sins  are 
poor  paper,  freakish  type,  crowded  matter, 
miserable  display,  and  * '  bound  ' '  to  beat 
the  best  set  of  nerves  that  ever  essayed  to 
open  them.  For  uncut  pages,  smudgy 
cuts,  and  pages  stuck  together  one-quarter 
their  depth  are  trifles  which  wellnigh  un- 
horse the  best  disposition. 

That  there  is  a  growing  need  for  book- 
lets in  every  business  is  undisputed,  espe- 
cially a  business  dealing  in  luxuries  such 
as  photographs.  Public  opinion  needs 
stimulating  constantly  if  we  aim  to  provoke 
a  steady  demand  for  portraits. 

Mr.  Paul  Clare,  in  the  May  number  of 
this  Magazine,  sounds  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cess in  making  booklets  when  he  mentions 
the  '*Don*ts."  Grown-ups,  you  know, 
are  very  much  like  children,  in  that  they 
resent  the  everlasting  **  Don't  do  this  and 
don't  do  that!" 


Haven't  you  in  mind  that  class  of  preach- 
ers who  dangle  the  Decalogue  before  the 
eyes  of  their  congregation,  pounding  the 
pulpit  and  prodding  them  with  the  old 
pointer,  **  You'll  be  damned  if  you  do,  and 
be  damned  if  you  don't  do  so  and  so." 

Then  they  wonder  why  they  fail  to  win 
souls ! 

Perhaps  the  twentieth  century  sinner  is 
smarter  or  more  slippery  than  his  ilk  of  fifty 
years  past,  and  the  old  bait  doesn't  disguise 
the  hook,  and  fails  to  lure  the  lost  one. 

Now,  mark  you  another  of  the  cloth. 
**The  tactful  teacher  who  steers  clear  of 
the  Decalogue  shoal  and  pilots  you  along 
the  beautiful  stream  of  the  beatitudes, 
gently  proclaiming,  *  Ye  shall  be  blessed  if 
ye  do  so  and  so.'  " 

When  the  round-up  is  made  at  the  end 
of  the  pastoral  year  he  of  the  beatitudes 
has  a  better  showing  of  sheep  than  the 
preacher  of  the  Decalogue.  The  church 
grows,  and  the  business  of  spreading  the 
gospel  in  that  field  has  prospered. 

If  Mr.  Clare  carries  out  his  creed,  as  I 
believe  he  does,  his  business  is  flourishing 
and  his  friends  are  not  a  few. 
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Now,  as  to  the  kinds  of  booklets  that  are 
suitable  for  the  photograph  business. 

If  you  have  just  opened  a  studio,  issue 
a  booklet  well  illustrated  with  choice 
specimens  of  portraiture  and  several  scenes 
about  the  studio,  giving  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  rooms,  the  equipment,  the 
styles,  and  prices. 

Once  a  year  such  a  booklet  should  be 
issued  by  every  studio,  whether  in  village, 
town,  or  city. 

Take  Mr.  Clare's  advice  to  leave  out  all 
the  *'don'ts."  Remember  the  day  of 
**  directions  "  for  **  what  to  wear  and  how 
to  appear  *'  is  ancient  history.  People  who 
can  afford  high-priced  portraits  are  gener- 
ally well  dressed,  and  their  costumes  can 
be  made  to  appear  to  advantage  by  skilful 
lighting,  if  you  know  how. 

Again,  to  the  class  who  can  only  afford 
ordinary  grades  of  portraits,  such  directions 
are  generally  superfluous,  because  their 
limited  means  allow  them  only  a  small 
variety  in  dress. 

But  the  following  clause  will  offend 
neither  high  nor  low,  and  covers  the 
ground,  viz.  :  '*  Please  bring  plenty  of 
gowns,  that  you  may  have  a  good  selec- 
tion in  your  proofs. ' ' 

How  easy  it  is  to  ask  a  woman  to  bring 
several  dresses.  She  considers  it  a  com- 
pliment, and  nearly  always  complies,  ac- 
cepting it  as  an  honor  to  have  '*so  much 
pains  taken  with  her.  *  * 

Then,  when  she  arrives  with  her  gowns, 
you  can  freely  discuss  tints  and  styles  with- 
out giving  the  slightest  offence.  It  at  once 
proclaims  you  a  past  master  in  portraiture, 
that  you  know  something  about  costumes 
as  well  as  cameras. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  I  receive 
scores  of  letters  of  inquiry — '*  How  to  do 
this?*'  **  How  to  do  that?*'  *'  How  would 
you  improve  my  pictures?'*  **  What  must 
I  do  to  better  my  business?"  **  I  under- 
stand photography  perfectly,  but  wish  to 
make  better  pictures,  that  my  trade  may 
grow  by  reaching  a  more  appreciative  class, 
what  shall  I  do?"  *' Please  tell  me  how 
to  get  up  a  really  nice  booklet?"  etc. 

I  wish  I  could  personally  visit  a  great 
many  studios,  staying  a  few  days  in  each, 
answering  questions  about  advertising,  and 
showing  how  to  put  pictorial  effects  into 
their  photographs — how  to  compose  a  pic- 


ture. There  are  hundreds  of  little  points 
about  picture-making  and  business  methods 
that  could  be  answered  so  quickly  if  face 
to  face  with  the  inquirer.  Right  here  I 
may  state  that  I  have  had  in  mind  for 
some  time  a  tour  through  the  East,  West, 
and  South,  reaching  certain  studios  at 
close  range.  This  I  will  discuss  at  another 
date,  space  permitting. 

The  effective  booklet  must  be  worded 
very  carefully — ^a  little  **  froth  "  dashed  off 
at  random,  or  a  little  chit-chat,  will  not  do. 
It  must  be  written  by  some  one  in  intimate 
sympathy  with  the  portrait  business. 

The  writer  of  booklets  .on  clothes- 
wringers,  horseshoes,  insurance,  and 
"everything"  can  present  only  general 
arguments.  But  to  have  the  booklet  read 
right  from  the  customer's  stand -point  re- 
quh'es  a  sympathetic  pen  wedded  to  the 
business. 

Next,  the  illustrations.  If  you  cannot 
afford  good  half-tones,  well-prtnted^  use  no 
illustrations  at  all.  Because  a  poor  or 
even  ^^z^-good  illustration  is  a  positive 
danger.  The  cheap  appearance  at  once 
proclaims  yours  a  cheap  studio.  (People 
of  sense  reason  that  if  you  put  out  such  a 
botch  of  a  booklet,  your  portraits  will  have 
the  same  character.) 

One  or  two  really  good  illustrations  out- 
weigh a  volume  of  common  cuts ;  and  all 
the  rhetoric  at  your  command  will  not 
rescue  the  poor  impression  given  by  the 
poorer  cuts. 

The  printing,  too,  demands  the  most 
exacting  attention.  There  are  plenty  of 
places  where  artistic  printing  can  be  had 
that  costs  no  more  than  an  inartistic  job. 

The  country  newspaper  and  job  office 
combined  is  no  place  to  have  a  fine  book- 
let printed.  Place  your  order  with  a  first- 
class  concern  offering  a  fine  variety  of 
type,  border,  rule,  etc.,  and  who  make  a 
specialty  of  half-tone  printing.  Bear  in 
mind,  please,  that  the  best  half-tone  block 
made  can  be  so  poorly  printed  as  to  defeat 
all  the  good  press- work  in  the  solid  or  de- 
scriptive matter. 

I  have  seen  attractive-looking  booklets 
(from  the  outside)  which,  upon  opening, 
disclose  the  most  beautiful  typography 
fairly  groaning  with  despair  because  the 
adjoining  illustrations  were  flat  impres- 
sions, smudgy,  and  disappointing,  on  ex- 
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pensive  paper,  too,  which  all  the  more 
emphasized  the  caricature.  It  is  like 
wrapping  a  raw  potato  in  a  silk  scarf  or 
mounting  a  miserable  print  on  immaculate 
vellum. 

Attractive  booklets  can  be  arranged 
without  illustrations,  but  the  booklet  that 
has  "  nice  pictures  "  in  it  will  do  ten  times 
as  much  good.  Have  no  fear,  the  extra 
outlay  will  pay  good  dividends. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  booklets 
that  come  to  your  desk  ?  Do  you  not,  by 
preference,  read  the  ones  that  have  good 
pictures  ? 

Whatever  .your  specialty,  you  should 
have  special  booklets  upon  the  same  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

If  babies'  and  children's  portraits  are  a 
feature,  you  should  have  on  hand  a  supply 
of  pretty  illustrated  booklets  all  about 
babies,  which  you  should  mail  to  every 
mother  in  your  field.  Watch  the  birth- 
list  in  the  newspaper,  and  when  baby  is 
old  enough — three  or  four  weeks — mail  a 
booklet  to  the  mother  with  a  nicely  worded 
letter. 

If  brides'  portraits  are  your  hobby, 
send  a  booklet  well  illustrated  with  brides' 
pictures,  and  a  carefully  considered  letter 
to  every  lady  in  the  land  who  has  just 
taken  to  herself  a  husband.  Consult  the 
marriage  list  in  all  the  newspapers  in  your 
field  for  data. 

Again,  should  copying  and  enlarging  be 
your  specialty,  watch  the  death  list  in  the 
newspapers,  and  after  a  reasonable  time — 
say  three  or  four  weeks — mail  an  illustrated 
booklet  on  enlarging  and  copying  to  the 
family,  with  the  right  sort  of  a  letter,  and 
so  on  with  all  branches  of  the  business. 

If  the  people  thus  addressed  do  not  re- 
spond within  a  reasonable  time  send  an- 
other copy  of  the  booklet  with  a  different 
letter.  Do  it  the  third  time,  if  necessary  ; 
and  if  the  business  can  be  brought  your 
way  at  all  the  third  letter  will  generally 
bring  it. 

These  letters,  however,  must  be  written 
in  just  such  a  way  to  do  the  work.  If  you 
haven't  the  skill  to  build  such  an  epistle 
secure  the  services  of  someone  who  knows 
how  to  arrange  **  follow-up  "  letters. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
old  argument,  the  sound  argument,  upon 
which  all  advertising  is  based,  viz,  :  per- 


sistency.    Keep  at   it   everlastingly  until 
the  people  believe  in  you  and  your  work. 

A  word  about  mailing  your  booklets : 
Always  send  in  a  neat  envelope,  sealed, 
and  with  a  two-cent  stamp.  This  will  en- 
sure its  being  opened  and  read  by  the  per- 
son addressed,  otherwise  it  will  go  to  swell 
the  waste  basket. 

Have  no  printing  at  all  on  outside  of 
envelope  ;  it  then  appeals  to  the  recipients 
privately,  and  will  command  more  attention. 

Use  good  stock  for  your  envelopes.  No 
thin,  manila  bound,  but  an  envelope  of 
good  weight,  substantial,  and  of  light  tint, 
preferably  white. 

Beside  the  regular  annual  distribution  of 
booklets,  you  will  have  occasion  to  use 
them  very  often  to  attract  visitors.  Keep 
your  eye  upon  the  society  columns.  Every 
visitor  announced  should  immediately  re- 
ceive your  best  booklet.  Keep  your  eye 
upon  the  community  as  well  as  your  cam- 
era— z.  little  long  focusing  outside  the 
ground  glass  will  develop  many  a  dollar. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  about 
booklets  which  space  forbids.  But  if  any 
photographer  is  personally  interested  and 
wishes  to  ask  me  questions^  he  or  she  may 
feel  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Summed  up,  a  modest  ad.  in  your  news- 
paper, together  with  good  booklets,  issued 
at  proper  time,  are  strong  levers  to  lift 
trade — IF  the  ** goods"  (your  pictures) 
are  all  right. 

This  is  the  all-important  question,  right 
straight  to  you.  Are  your  goods  all  right  ? 
If  not,  all  the  booklets  ever  printed  cannot 
help  you. 

At  a  not  distant  date  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  Pictorial  Portraiture — 
that  is,  portraiture  which  embraces  more 
than  a  mere  likeness.  Remember,  your 
work  is  your  best  advertisement. 

It  stands  for  or  against  you.  See  to  it 
that  your  work  is  in  your  favor.  Study  pic- 
Xwxt-making — composition,  I  mean.  You'll 
certainly  need  it  in  the  near  future.  There 
is  a  class  of  customers  in  every  village, 
town,  and  city  that  will  pay  well  for  a  pic- 
ture, as  well  as  a  likeness  of  themselves.  I 
am  speaking  from  experience,  having  devel- 
oped a  high-priced  trade  upon  *  ^pictorial ' ' 
qualities  in  my  portraits — qualities  that  com- 
mand $io  to  ^45  for  twelve  choice  prints, 
without  an  argument. 
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I  receive  hundreds  of  specimens  of  por- 
traiture from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
with  inquiries  relative  to  booklets  and  other 
mediums  of  advertising.  But,  alas  !  a  large 
number  of  them  lack  the  pictorial  element 
that  would  place  them  high  on  the  plane 
of  picture-making.  The  chemical  work  is 
faultless,  but  the  pictures  lack  the  assist- 
ance of  good  composition  to  command 
high  prices  and  a  reputation  for  you  as  an 
artist  as  well  as  a  photographer  I 

Do  you  aspire  to  reach  the  top  round  of 
the  ladder  of  photographic  success  ?  Then 
arm  yourself  immediately  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  composition  and  pictorial 
qualities.  Not  only  know  about  them,  but 
know  how  to  do  it  yourself ! 

This  is  an  age  of  action,  and  those  who 
dilly-dally  along  the  wayside  putting  off 
their  composition  study  will  silently  drift 
into  the  rear  ranks. 

Sound  the  alarm !     Don't  be  satisfied 


to  rest  on  your  oars !  "To  rest  is  to 
rust!'' 

Many  a  professional  photographer  has 
quietly  prepared  himself  along  the  art 
line,  and  has  built  for  himself  a  promi- 
nent name  and  envious  business  !  Many 
an  amateur,  too,  whose  average  knowledge 
of  chemicals  and  camera  is  way  below 
yours,  is  making  portraits,  good  ones,  too, 
full  of  art  feeling  as  well  as  likeness. 
Silently  they  are  usurping  your  field.  Will 
you  stand  idly  allowing  them  to  outclass 
you  ?  Will  you  let  their  knowledge  of  com- 
position walk  away  with  your  heritage  ? 

Printer's  ink  will  do  much  if  backed  up 
with  good  work.  But  have  a  care.  There 
are  changes  going  on ;  rapid  changes. 
Look  to  your  laurels.  Study  composition 
and  pictorial  photography ;  put  it  in  prac- 
tice. Then  your  booklets  and  other  ads. 
will  win  you  a  substantial  patronage  and 
an  honorable  place  in  the  profession. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


Although  convention  times  are  here, 
and  photographers  are,  or  should  be,  com- 
bining a  good  time  with  business  advance- 
ment, it  is  not  of  these  holidays  which  I 
would  speak;  but  rather  of  the  times 
when  the  world  outside  the  studio  makes 
holiday  and  the  photographer  is  reaping 
the  dollars.  Holiday  time  with  the  public 
should  spell  busy  time  with  the  photogra- 
pher, a  time  for  making  money.  .  A  holi- 
day trade,  properly  looked  after  has  prac- 
tically no  possibilities  of  loss.  It  is  more 
a  question  whether  the  prize  will  be  a 
small  or  a  big  one.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  of  photography  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  at  holiday  times  it  comes  fairly 
under  the  head  of  luxuries.  The  man 
who  pushes  his  business  then  is  not  even 
competing  with  his  fellow  photographer ; 
he  is  bringing  money  into  the  fraternity 
which  otherwise  would  have  gone  else- 
where. If  a  person  can  be  persuaded  to 
give  a  beautiful  carbon  portrait  of  herself 
as  a  Christmas  gift  she  is  merely  spending 
on  photography  what  would  otherwise 
have  gone  elsewhere.  If  the  summer  visi- 
tor at  the  seaside  takes  a  dozen  portraits 
home  with  him — well  he  had  so  much 
money  to  spend,  and  if  it  had  not  gone 


one  way  it  would  have  gone  another.  The 
period  of  the  year  which  can  be  termed 
**  holiday"  varies  in  different  places. 
Christmas  is  an  almost  universal  holiday, 
one  which  should  be  prepared  for  before- 
hand ;  the  Fourth  of  July  may  be  looked 
on  as  a  holiday  trade  possibility  in  some 
small  country  cities,  a  day  of  rush,  on 
which  to  make  as  many  exposures  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  the  local  dates  of  schools 
and  colleges,  which  are  so  obviously  im- 
portant that  they  are  seldom  overlooked. 
There  are  local  festival  days  or  weeks  in 
many  States ;  there  are  holiday  resorts  in 
the  mountains  or  on  the  lakes.  The  pho- 
tographers in  spots  which  are  inhabited  by 
crowds  of  holiday  makers  for  a  few  months 
only  in  each  year  seldom  need  reminding 
of  the  importance  of  business.  Usually 
they  open  studios  in  such  places  for  the 
holiday  season  only,  and  for  the  time 
being  that  trade  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  their  existence.  They  are  there  for 
the  purpose,  and  look  on  the  visitors  as 
their  lawful  game.  The  man  who  is  apt 
to  miss  a  holiday  possibility  is  the  man 
who  swings  his  shingle  from  the  one  door 
all  the  year  round.  With  him  there  is  the 
possibility  of  thinking  the  game  not  worth 
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candle,  for  there  are  still  a  number  of 
photographers  with  a  touch  of  pessimism 
in  their  nature.  Or  he  may  let  the  oppor- 
tunity pass  through  sheer  not  getting  down 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Why  not  approach  the  holiday  season 
with  an  outbreak  of  enterprise?  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  trade  to  come  along,  go 
after  it,  and  make  it  come.  The  only 
trouble  about  waiting  for  it  is  that  very 
often  it  passes  the  door  altogether.  Have 
something  new,  and  something  good  if 
possible.  The  *  *  self-made  man  * '  who  has 
been  writing  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  fairly  hits  the 
weak  point  of  old  methods:  **I  don't 
care  how  good  old  methods  are,  new  ones 
are  better,  even  if  they  are  only  just  as 
good.  That's  not  so  Irish  as  it  sounds. 
Doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way 
year  sifter  year  is  like  eating  a  quail  a  day 
for  thirty  days.  Along  toward  the  middle 
of  the  month  a  fellow  begins  to  long  for  a 
broiled  crow  or  a  slice  of  cold  dog." 
This  about  hits  the  monotony  of  non-pro- 
gressive methods.  There  is  nothing- worse 
than  wheeling  for  a  long  day  along  a 
straight,  level  road,  through  a  dull  country. 
The  wheelman  begins  to  think  that  a  vicious 
dog,  or  a  burst  tire  would  be  a  pleasant 
excitement. 

In  trying  to  draw  attention  to  a  studio's 
possibilities  a  number  of  writers — and  a 
number  of  successful  photographers  who 
have  tried  it — advocate  newspaper  adver- 
tising. It  may  be  good,  but  the  man  who 
tackles  it  should  understand  something 
about  it ;  or,  at  the  very  least,  he  should 
carefully  sit  down  and  first  count  the  cost. 
But  however  it  is  done,  whether  by  adver- 
tisement, or  circular,  or  personal  call,  it 
should  be  done  with  as  much  style  as  pos- 
sible, and  carry  some  offer  or  suggestion 
likely  at  least  to  attract  favorable  attention. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  common  mistake  to 
offer  some  special  cash  terms,  to  tempt 
people  by  the  low  price.  Better  to  tempt 
by  exceptional  value  in  quality  than  in 
price.  One  of  the  most  successful  revivals 
at  present  is  one  in  London,  where  a  very 
high-priced — as  photographs  are  priced — 
pastel  is  being  offered.  In  this  the  head 
is  delicately  colored,  with  all  the  detail  of 
blue  or  brown  eyes ;  the  mass  of  carefully 
finished  rich  hair ;  the  suggestion  of  jewels 


at  the  throat  or  in  the  hair.  The  dress 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  faint  sketch 
— z.  good  instance  of  subordination  of 
detail. 

The  whole  interest  centres  in  the  face, 
or  face  and  hands,  and  in  the  position 
which  they  occupy  on  the  area  of  paper. 
The  pastel  is  quite  possible  as  a  high-class 
novelty  in  the  right  hands.  A  good  en- 
largement is  a  very  acceptable  present, 
but  its  limitations  prevent  its  being  an 
ideal  leading  line.  There  are  novelties 
innumerable  for  a  medium  grade  of  trade, 
but  in  a  holiday  effort  the  attempt  should 
be,  where  possible,  toward  the  best.  Too 
little  seems  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  vari- 
eties. Of  course  there  is  always  a  risk,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  man  who  did  a  number 
of  platinot)'pes  at  a  time  when  '*  flesh 
tints  "  were  being  obtained  by  local  toning. 
He  spent  much  time  in  making  a  number 
of  these  beautiful  tinted  pictures,  and  his 
customer  simply  *  *  didn*  t  like  them.  * '  But 
the  essence  of  using  a  novelty  on  an  adver- 
tising basis  is  to  attract  to  the  studio,  not 
to  spring  upon  a  customer  after  she  is  ob- 
tained. There  are  many  colors  possible 
in  carbon ;  even  the  man  who  buys  his 
tissue  ready  sensitized  has  choice,  and  he 
can  buy  in  small  quantities;  an  offer  of 
half  a  dozen  carbons  in  six  different, 
**  delicate,  beautiful,  and  undoubtedly  per- 
manent ' '  colors,  should  prove  a  good  line. 
Variety  is  one  of  the  surest  drawing  cards 
in  photography.  Give  the  prospective 
customer  an  idea  of  something  special  and 
above  the  ordinary  to  meet  the  special 
occasion.  There  are  such  things  as  sepia 
platinums,  and  with  a  little  care  and 
thought  a  sufficient  change  can  be  rung — in 
more  ways  than  one — to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  distinctiveness  to  each  one  of  a 
dozen  prints. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  old- 
time  methods.  Whether  modern  work  is 
better  than  old  or  not,  the  method  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  customer  should  advance 
with  the  times.  There  is  much  good  in 
the  old,  but  if  revolution  is  bad,  at  least 
evolution  is  necessary  and  vital  to  healthy 
progress.  The  photographer's  trouble  too 
often  has  been  that  his  holidays  have  come 
too  frequently  and  unasked.  Some  un- 
fortunates gaze  from  their  doors  and  rue- 
fully think  that  they  have  been  cursed  with 
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perennial  leisure.  A  hunting  after  busi- 
ness in  the  holiday  times  of  other  people 
(and  also  in  all  quiet  times)  is  one  way 


toward  ensuring  to  the  photographer  the 
ability  to  take  a  legitimate  holiday  and  to 
look  forward  to  it  with  pleasure. 


LARGE  PORTRAITS. 


BY    E.    J.    DURFEE. 


There  is,  and  doubtless  always  will  be, 
a  steady  and  a  profitable  demand  for  life- 
size  portraiture.  It  is  a  rather  suggestive 
fact  that  such  work  is  more  often  spoken 
of  as  enlargement  than  as  portraiture.  It 
suggests  unmistakably  that  a  majority  of 
these  creations  are  enlargements  from  small 
negatives.  There  is,  undoubtedly  a  large 
trade  done  in  enlargements  from  small 
negatives  or  small  photographs — a  trade 
which  is  inevitable,  and  which  should  be 
cultivated  and  encouraged  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. But  such  enlargements  are  largely 
the  outcome  of  necessity,  and  are  accept- 
able on  this  score  rather  than  as  a  good 
thfng  in  themselves. 

The  suggestion  made,  of  direct  por- 
traiture in  large  sizes,  does  not  seem  an 
unreasonable  one.  Such  a  branch  of  work 
could  not  well  be  made  a  novelty  or  a 
leading  line,  for  it  would  want,  if  not  ap- 
preciation, at  least  a  long  purse  on  the  side 
of  its  patrons.  But  it  has  its  place  in  some 
businesses,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 
Most  particularly,  perhaps,  it  should  be 
adopted  as  an  article  of  gospel  by  those 
fortunate  photographers  who  photograph 
famous  men  and  women.  There  seems 
something  radically  wrong  when  we  see  a 
portrait  of,  say,  our  late  President,  which 
has  obviously  been  enlarged  from  a  cabinet 
negative.  It  is  no  matter  of  sentiment 
which  prompts  this,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
**  quality.*'  A  lens  always  exaggerates 
more  or  less ;  and  this  exaggeration  is 
greater  in  an  enlargement  than  in  a  direct 
photograph — if  the  latter  is  taken  with 
proper  understanding.  Then,  too,  there 
is  no  absolute  need  for  that  horrible 
enlargement  of  grain  which  we  find  in 
connection  with  so  much  large-size  work. 
It  is  true  that  by  stepping  across  a  room, 
or  by  finding  the  ** correct  view-point" 
we  may  eliminate  this  grain  and  enjoy  the 
picture;    but   it   is   eciually   true  that  the 


grain  is  not  necessary  to  pictorial  effect.* 
Large  size  work  seems  to  have  its  fascina- 
tion for  some  workers ;  but  the  work 
usually  takes  the  direction  of  figure  work 
— ^most  often  full  length.  There  is  some 
very  beautiful  work  done  in  this  ;  but  it  is 
probably  true  that  nineteen  out  of  every 
twenty  large  pictures  have  no  merit  to  rec- 
ommend them.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide- 
spread idea  that  art  is  on  the  side  of 
the  largest  area.  It  is  a  great  mistake. 
A  picture,  so  far  as  arrangement,  pose,  etc. , 
is  concerned,  can  be  just  as  well  produced 
in  miniature  as  in  large  size,  and  without 
that  impression  of  waste  of  material  and 
energy  in  case  of  failure. 

Could  not  a  proportion  of  this  fond- 
ness for  large  work  be  turned  toward  large 
heads  ?  Photography  is  no  longer  limited 
to  $5  a  dozen,  and  as  small  work  has 
taken  the  place  of  hand-sketched  mini- 
atures, so  might  large  work  at  a  fair  price 
prove  more  acceptable — if  produced  by  a 
really  competent  and  trained  man — than 
second-rate  painted  portraiture.  Next  to 
the  all-important  personality  of  the  pho- 
tographer, comes  perhaps  the  lens  as  a 
necessary  factor  toward  success.  This 
need  not  be  an  expensive  lens — it  need 
not  even  be  a  modern  one.  Indeed,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  good  old  *  *  back  num- 
ber, * '  such  as  may  be  selected  from  a  cata- 
logue for  a  trifle  will  do  the  work  perfectly. 
Its  chief  qualification  is  that  it  must  be 
fairly  long  focus  ;  for  the  rest  it  is  a  matter 
of  practical  trial  and  selecting  the  lens 
that  does  the  work  the  best.  The  length 
of  the  studio  may  decide  the  focus  length 
of  the  lens,  but  long  focus  if  possible. 
Given  a  long  focus  lens,  we  not  only  get 
a  better  perspective,  but  get  also  a  better 
equality   of  definition — there  need  be  no 

*  The  grain  would  not  appear,  however,  if  the  en- 
larged negative  were  made  from  a  transparency  done 
from  the  original  negative,  and  not  from  a  print. 
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ears  out  of  focus  when  the  eyes  are  sharp. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  large  work  is 
that  more  natural  effects  may  be  obtained 
— at  least  I  think  I  get  better  lighting  and 
modelling  in  my  large  heads  than  in  en- 
largements. I  have  never  attempted  any- 
thing except  soft  gradation  ;  full  exposure 
with  all  the  modelling  possible.  In  cabinet 
work   I   do   much   concentrated    lighting 


against  dark  backgrounds  and  Rembrandt 
work,  but  I  never  attempt  these  effects  in 
large  size.  Hard  negatives  should  be 
avoided.  Heavy,  coarse-featured  people 
are  better  in  small  sizes ;  they  can  then  be 
retouched  and  slicked-up,  and  enlarge- 
ments made  if  necessary. 

The  sale  of  a  good  frame  should  be  a 
part  of  every  large  portrait  transaction. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


In  an  English  contemporary  is  an  adver- 
tisement of  a  business  for  sale.  *'  Photo 
and  bird-stuffing  business  for  disposal ; 
good  thing  for  beginner"  reads  the  ad., 
and  the  price  of  the  '*good  thing"  is 
$400.  An  occasional  glance  through  the 
* '  prepaid ' '  colums  of  an  English  paper  is 
interesting — though  not  always  very  cheer- 
ful. On  the  all-important  matter  of  wages, 
employers  are  almost  unanimously  silent — 
possibly  because  one  or  two  starvation 
offers  have  led  to  the  publicity  of  letters 
to  the  editor.  Employees  are  not  quite  as 
reticent.  A  **lady  receptionist  and  re- 
toucher," age  twenty-five,  offers  her  ser- 
vices for  a  weekly  $3.50  ;  and  an  **  artistic 
retoucher  who  is  also  a  good  miniature 
painter"  asks  $10.  A  respectable  young 
man  and  a  young  gentleman  figure  among 
the  applicants.  An  eloquent  protest  against 
what  is  an  unfortunate  phase  of  the  assist- 
ant question  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
is  found  in  the  frequency  with  which  the 
word  **  pennanency  "  appears  among  the 
**  situations  wanted. ' ' 

Stereoscopic  postal  cards  have  appeared 
in  Paris ;  twenty-four  of  them  together 
with  a  folding  stereoscope  of  the  old  box 
form  may  be  purchased  for  60  cents. 

European  photographers  are  happier 
in  their  copyright  laws  than  are  the  Ameri- 
can .  The  fraternity  in  England  has  a  strong 
and  effective  copyright  league,  which  has 
put  the  fear  of  law  into  the  hearts  of  illus- 
trated papers,  and  now  the  Germans  fol- 
low suit  in  good  style.  A  correspondent 
gives  particulars  in  the  London  Dai'/v 
Neivs.  It  seems  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  the  production  of  **  very  fine" 
painted  porcelain  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing in  Vienna,  and  thousands  of  men  and 


women  now  live  by  this  branch  of  art  in- 
dustry. But  a  danger  has  arisen  which 
threatens  to  ruin  it  altogether.  When  first 
the  art  of  painting  what  is  called  **01d 
Vienna  porcelain  "  was  revived  the  classic 
subjects  which  the  old  porcelain  manu- 
facturers delighted  in  were  copied.  They 
found  a  ready  sale  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land especially.  But  novelties  were  soon 
in  demand,  subjects  that  harmonized  with 
the  new  style  in  furniture  and  decorations. 
So  the  Vienna  porcelain  painters  took  up 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  are 
pictured  on  the  modern  post-cards,  prints, 
and  photographs.  As  they  paint  and  gild 
the  objects  they  adorn  they  thought  them- 
selves perfectly  justified  in  taking  subjects 
from  objects  which  could  be  bought  for  a 
penny.  But  German  firms  thought  other- 
wise, and  they  have  sued  the  three  promi- 
nent Old  Vienna  porcelain  firms  for  having 
copied  photographs  and  post-cards  which 
were  their  property.  Heavy  fines  have 
been  imposed,  with  the  immediate  conse- 
quence that  a  number  of  porcelain  painters 
have  been  dismissed  by  their  employers. 
They  have  now  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
government,  in  which  they  plead  that  the 
manner  in  which  they  reproduce  a  subject 
from  a  print  or  photograph  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  theft,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
they  photographed  or  printed  it,  and  sold  it 
by  the  thousand. 

The  porcelainites  try  to  work  the  senti- 
mental side  of  human  nature,  and  bewail 
a  threatened  **art  industry" — threatened 
through  the  rapacity  of  photographers. 
It  seems  a  lesson  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 
average  mortal  that  a  photographer  has 
any  rights.  We  are  all  born  honest — 
of  course.  But  well-lighted  streets  are 
a  powerful  factor  in  keeping  honesty  at 
par. 
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SOME  LENS  TESTING  INSTRUMENTS.* 


BY    WILLIAM    TAYLOR. 


I  WISH  to  describe  to  you  to-night  three 
instruments  which  are  used  for  testing 
lenses  by  my  firm  in  Leicester.  These 
were  made  by  us  for  our  own  use.  I  have 
brought  with  me  two  of  the  instruments, 
and  will  show  you  a  photograph  of  the 
third ;  but  I  have  brought  part  of  it,  which 
is  the  chief  part  of  interest. 

In  order  that  the  special  features  of 
these  instruments  may  be  clear  to  you  I 
should  state  that  they  have  been  developed 
in  connection  with  our  manufacture  of  the 
lens  which  is  known  as  the  Cooke  lens. 
For  that  reason  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  show  you  first  a  section  of  the 
Cooke  lens  in  order  that  you  may  appre- 
ciate the  uses  of  some  parts  of  these  instru- 
ments. 


Fig.  I. 

Fig.  I  shows  a  section  of  the  Cooke 
lens.  The  lens,  as  you  know,  consists  of 
three  simple  glasses,  a  negative  glass  be- 
tween two  positives.  In  the  course  of 
assembling  these  lenses  we  have,  as  part  of 
the  construction  of  the  lens  mounting, 
means  of  moving  the  middle  glass  by  the 
use  of  screws  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  purpose  of  these  screws  is  to  enable 
the  middle  glass  to  be  moved  or  tilted 
about  in  any  direction  and  moved  laterally 
so  as  to  bring  its  own  axis  into  accurate 
coincidence  with  the  axes  of  the  two  posi- 
tive lenses. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  middle  lens  is 
fixed  in  a  circular  rim  of  metal  which  is 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  So- 
ciety, October  22,  1901.  Published  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  author. 


attached  within  the  body  of  the  mount  by 
means  of  screws  at  iiy  b  and  c.  There  are 
two  screws  at  each  of  these  points,  the 
larger  ones  with  heads  holding  the  metal 
rim  downward,  and  the  smaller  ones  pro- 
jecting behind  the  rim  like  feet,  by  which 
it  may  be  lifted.  By  using  these  three 
pair  of  screws  it  is  possible  to  incline  the 
axis  of  the  lens  within  limits  in  any  direc- 
tion. Again  at  liy  e,  and  /there  are  three 
other  screws  which  serve  to  move  the  lens 
laterally  ;  and  these  nine  screws  are  used 
in  the  process  of  assembling  every  Cooke 
lens  in  order  to  get  accurate  centring  of 
the  system. 

In  Fig.  I  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rim  of 
the  front  glass  is  held  between  two  screwed 
rings,  so  that  by  unscrewing  one  ring  and 


flC.  2, 


screwing  up  the  other,  the  front  positive 
lens  may  be  moved  toward  or  from  the 
negative  lens  without  being  displaced  later- 
ally. 

The  object  in  adjusting  these  lenses  is 
not  only  to  bring  the  axes  of  the  several 
glasses  into  coincidence,  but  also  to  ensure 
that  the  axis  of  the  lens  as  a  whole  is  nor- 
mal to  the  shoulder  of  the  flange  screw. 
For  in  modern  anastigmatic  lenses,  which 
have  a  comparatively  perfect  flat  field  and 
fine  definition  throughout  that  field,  there 
is  much  greater  necessity  than  there  used  to 
be  in  the  days  of  the  older  lenses  for  care 
in  adjusting  the  plane  of  the  image  into 
coincidence  with  the  plane  of  the  sensitive 
plate.     And   for  this   reason  we  make  it 
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our  object  to  set  the  axis  of  every  lens 
accurately  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  flange 
screw  shoulder.  You  will  see  more  fully 
the  importance  of  this  presently. 

These  adjustments  of  the  component 
glasses  of  a  Cooke  lens,  the  tilting  of  the 
middle  glass  and  the  longitudinal  adjust- 
ment of  the  front  glass  are  made  by  the 
aid  of  instruments  like  one  which  I  have 
brought  for  you  to  see. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  top  view  or  plan  of  the 
instrument.  At  ^  is  a  small  gas  jet  and  in 
front  of  it  a  metal  plate  with  a  pinhole  in 
it.  At  /  is  a  collimator  lens  which  receives 
light  from  the  pinhole  and  renders  it 
parallel.  At  c  is  the  lens  to  be  tested 
which  forms  at  d  an  image  of  the  pinhole 
which  is  inspected  with  the  eye-piece  at  d. 
As  shown  in  the  figure  the  lens  is  placed  • 
with  its  axis  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the 
testing  instrument  itself.  The  lens  is  in 
fact  mounted  on  a  turntable  so  that  it  can  be 
inclined  in  this  way  and  turned  in  any  di- 
rection to  allow  the  light  to  pass  obliquely 
or  otherwise  through  it. 

Fig.  4  shows  this  turntable  at  c  with  a 
lens  mounted  upon  it  ready  for  testing. 

In  putting  these  lenses  to  be  tested  into 
the  collimator  instrument  the  lenses  are 
screwed  into  flanges  of  which  several  are 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  including  one  with  a  lens 
in  it.  Each  of  these  flanges  has  an  inter- 
nal screw  which  receives  the  lens  to  be 
tested.  It  has  also  a  rim  or  flange  proper 
of  standard  diameter  and  thickness  which 
is  turned  in  the  lathe  at  the  time  when  the 
screw  is  cut  so  that  flange  and  screw  are 
perfectly  concentric. 

Fig.  6  is  a  top  view  of  the  lens  holding 
turntable,  showing  the  groove  a  into  which 
the  lens  flange  is  placed  and  the  pivot  b  of 
the  turntable. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  flanges  shown 
in  Fig.  5  are  of  various  lengths.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  in  turning  the  lens 
around  upon  the  turntable  to  deal  with 
light  passing  through  it  obliquely,  the 
image  would  be  displaced  sideways  unless 
the  nearer  nodal  point  of  the  lens  were  in 
the  axis  of  the  turntable.  The  flanges  in 
Fig.  5  are  adapted  to  bring  these  points 
into  practical  coincidence  with  the  lenses 
for  which  they  are  specially  made. 

In  Fig.  4  such  a  flange  containing  a  lens 
to  be  tested  is  shown  resting  in  a  groove 


in  the  holder  or  turntable  upon  two  little 
rollers  b  and  c.  With  these  anti-friction 
rollers  to  support  it,  the  lens  is  easily  ro- 
tated by  the  operator  while  he  is  looking 
through  the  eye-piece  at  the  image  formed 
by  the  lens.  Watching  the  effect  in  this 
way  he  uses  the  screw  adjustments  to  move 
the  middle  and  front  glasses  of  the  lens 
until  he  gets  the  image,  seen  in  the  instru- 
ment, both  constant  in  size  and  stationary  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  secures  that  the  system 
is  perfectly  centred  as  a  whole  while  its 
axis  is  truly  square  or  normal  to  the  plane 
of  the  flange  screw  shoulder. 

When  examining  the  lens  in  this  way 
the  operator  moves  it  to  and  fro  in  order 
to  focus  the  image  in  the  eye-piece  and  to 
examine  the  structure  of  the  pencil  of  light 
on  each  side  of  the  focus. 

To  move  the  lens  for  this  purpose  easily, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  the  base  of  the  turn- 
table is  pivoted  at  r  to  a  link  d,  which  is  in 
turn  pivoted  at  e  to  the  slider  g  which 
rests  stationary  upon  the  main  beam  of  the 
instrument.  The  lens  being  supported  in 
this  way  upon  pivots  with  but  little  fric- 
tion, is  moved  by  means  of  the  knob  /r, 
and  guided  in  a  straight  course  by  the  two 
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Fig.  6. 

abutments  near  the  knob,  one  of  which 
projects  from  the  turntable  base,  and  the 
other  from  the  slider  g.  For  convenience, 
however,  in  handling  the  lens,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  lens  holder  may  be 
swung  out  sideways  on  the  pivot  c  and  may 
be  clamped  securely  in  any  position  by  the 
screw  shown  at  d  in  Fig.  4. 

In  this  figure  the  slider  g,  which  carries 
the  turntable  and  the  sensitive  focusing 
motion,  is  shown  resting  upon  the  main 
beam  k  of  the  instrument  from  which  the 
eye-piece  has  been  removed.  It  rests 
upon  this  beam,  being  capable  of  sliding 
upon  it  for  making  rough  adjustments  in 
focusing,  and  the  form  of  the  beam  is  such 
that  gravity  alone  takes  up  any  wear  of  the 
sliding  surfaces,  and  at  all  times  prevents 
looseness  or  side  shake.  The  section  of 
this  beam  presents  what  is  known  to  me- 
chanics as  a  V  and  a  flat,  and  in  this  case 
two  of  the  three  operative  surfaces  are 
placed  vertically  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  collection  of  dust  upon  them. 
Dust  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  usefulness  and 
life  of  slides  in  all  mechanism.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  construction  of  this  slide 
because  I  wish  to  point  out  that  camera 
constniction  in  the  present  day  in  many 


cases  is  very  weak  in  the  design  of  its 
mechanism  for  moving  the  lens.  The 
slides  of  cameras  are  generally  very  shaky 
and  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  out 
of  the  modern  lens  the  good  results  which 
the  lens  is  capable  under  good  conditions 
of  yielding. 

Having  secured  that  the  axis  of  the  lens 
is  normal  to  its  flange  screw  shoulder  and 
that  the  lens  is  itself  optically  centred,  if  we 
take  a  photograph  of  any  plane  test  object, 
setting  the  object  parallel  to  the  sensitive 
plate  and  to  the  shoulder  of  the  lens  flange, 
the  resulting  photograph  must  itself  be 
symmetrical,  having  all  its  four  corners 
exactly  alike  as  regards  definition.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  unnecessary  to 
take  a  test  photograph  of  an  entire  plate, 
for  a  diagonal  strip  reaching  from  corner 
to  corner  and  including  the  centre  of  the 
plate  represents  completely  every  zone  and 
portion  of  the  entire  field. 

The  advantage  of  taking  test  photo- 
graphs in  the  form  of  such  strips  is  very 
great,  for  a  number  of  them  may  be  taken 
on  one  plate,  and  it  is  very  much  easier  to 
compare  in  this  way  the  work  of  different 
lenses  or  the  effects  of  different  adjust- 
ments of  one  lens.  If  one  has  a  large 
number  of  full-sized  negatives  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  see  even  two  of  them  together ;  but 
with  a  number  of  strip  photographs  on  one 
plate  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  compare 
and  study  them  more  usefully. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  number  of  test  photo- 
graphs made  with  various  lenses  and  ar- 
ranged in  this  way  for  comparison  upon 
one  plate.  (The  half-tone  process  has 
destroyed  all  accuracy  of  definition,  but 
the  illustration  serves  to  show  the  con- 
venience of  arranging  several  test  photo- 
graphs in  this  way  upon  one  plate.) 

These  photographs  were  taken  by  means 
of  the  next  instrument  which  I  have 
brought  to  show  you,  and  which  is  seen  in 
Fig.  8,  though  somewhat  imperfectly,  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  its  home  in 
Leicester.  This  camera,  which  is  designed 
for  nothing  else  but  making  test  photo- 
graphs with  lenses,  combines  within  itself 
a  receiver  for  the  plate  holder  at  a,  a 
holder  for  the  lens  the  back  only  of  which 
is  seen  at  b,  and  the  test  object  r,  which 
consists  of  a  long  flat  board  covered  with 
various  devices  printed  on   paper,   to  be 
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presently  described.  The  body,  or  more  c,  a  row  of  incandescent  electric  lamps 
strictly  the  backbone  of  this  camera,  is  which  illuminate  it,  and  the  lens  holder 
formed  of  two  steel  tubes,  one  within  the      which  is  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  test 


other,  the  larger  one  having  attached  to  it      object  so  as  to  secure  constant  conditions 
by  means  of  suitable  castings  the  test  object      for  the  comparison  of  lenses.     This  part  of 
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the  camera  is  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
the  testing  room  by  means  of  three  chains 
and  helical  springs  which  prevent  com- 
munication to  the  camera  of  any  acciden- 
tal vibration  of  the  building  at  the  time 
the  photograph  is  being  taken. 

Such  springs  as  these  are  well  known  to 
process  workers ;  but  in  this  case,  in  order 
to  provide  a  means  of  fixing  the  camera 
rigidly  while  it  is  being  manipulated  in 
focusing,  the  end  of  the  camera  backbone 
nearest  to  the  lens  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered by  means  of  a  wire  rope  passing  over 
a  pulley  on  the  ceiling,  and  so  arranged 
that  when  the  rope  is  let  free  the  camera 
rests  upon  its  three  springs,  but  when  lifted 
into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  8  it  is  sup- 
ported rigidly  at  one  end  by  the  wire  rope, 
while  the  test  object  at  the  other  end  rests 
solidly  on  two  crutches  fixed  to  the  wall. 

The  frame  a  which  carries  the  plate 
holder  is  connected  to  the  lens  holder  by 
the  usual  bellows  to  exclude  light,  but  is 
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suspended  from  the  smaller  steel  tube 
which  slides  within  the  larger  tube  or 
backbone  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to  vary 
the  length  of  the  camera  for  focusing.  It 
may  be  pulled  out  bodily  for  rough  adjust- 
ment of  focus,  but  a  lever  is  provided  for 
fine  motions,  and  a  graduated  scale  upon 
which  focusing  movements  may  be  read 
in  hundredths  of  an  inch.  In  any  position 
the  focusing  device  can  be  securely  locked. 
Friction  between  the  sliding  tubes  is 
avoided  by  the  use  of  rollers  so  arranged 
that  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  plate 
holder  compensates  any  looseness  of  the 
slide,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  i)late 
holder  to  remain  perfectly  parallel  to  the 
test  object  itself  and  to  the  plane  of  the 
lens  holder.  It  is  only  with  the  camera 
arranged  in  some  such  way  as  this,  self 
contained,  and  with  provision  for  auto- 
matically compensating  for  the  effects  of 
wear,  that  one  may  feel  certain  in  compar- 
ing photographs  taken,  it  may  be  with  an 
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interval  of  years  between,  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  photographs  are  not  due  to 
differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
camera,  and  that  each  photograph  repre- 
sents the  best  that  the  lens  can  do  under 
the  given  circumstances. 


4 


i 


In  Fig.  9  is  shown  the  back  ot  the  plate 
holder  which  is  designed  to  receive  15x12 
plates,  and  to  present  successive  portions 
of  the  plate  to  the  opening  which  extends 
horizontally  across  the  middle  of  the 
holder.  The  illustration  shows  the  wooden 
covers  of  the  holder  removed  in  order  to 
make  clear  the  three  pressure  pads  which 
are  held  down  by  screws  and  secure  the 


and  some  of  the  opticians  present  would 
interest  me,  and  I  should  feel  favored,  if 
they  would  discuss  the  convenience  of 
these  particular  forms  of  test  object  which 
we  have  found  very  useful.  It  may  be 
that  they  know  of  better  forms.  It  hap- 
pens that  your  lantern  objective  has  a  good 
deal  of  astigmatism,  and  I  think  that  you 
can  all  see  plainly  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  the  blurring  of  segments  of  those  circles 
which  are  nearest  to  the  margins  of  the 
lantern  screen.  While  the  circles  show  at 
a  glance  the  presence  or  absence  of  astig- 
matism, the  cross-hatchings  in  Fig.  11, 
which  consist  of  lines  four-hundredths  of 
an  inch  wide  with  spaces  of  eight-hun- 
dredths  of  an  inch  between  them,  are  still 
more  useful  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
person.  A  person  accustomed  to  that  par- 
ticular cross-hatching  can  see  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  structure  or  texture  of  the 
hatching  a  great  deal  which  he  may  want 
to  know  about  the  nature  of  the  lens  aber- 
rations, and  particularly  as  to  whether  the 
error  is  a  complete  smearing  or  spreading 
of  what  should  be  a  point  of  light,  or 
whether  it  is  a  partial  spreading,  leaving  a 
bright  nucleus  behind. 

Fig.    12  shows  other  rulings  which  are 
used  in   pairs,  half  of  them   pointing  ra- 
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plate  with  its  sensitive  surface  held  closely 
in  the  focal  plane. 

Figs.  10,  II,  and  12  represent  the  ob- 
jects which  are  photographed  in  this 
camera,  and  which  are  repeated  along  the 
length  of  the  test  board.     Mr.  Dallmeyer 


dially  to  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  others 
at  right  angles  to  this  or  tagentially. 

(A  slide  showing  a  complete  test  photo- 
graph of  these  objects  was  shown,  but  can- 
not be  reproduced  here  with  thej^rocesses 
available. ) 
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I  am  afraid  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
see  on  the  screen  what  I  would  like  to  show 
of  the  structure  of  those  cross-hatchings 
near  the  margins ;  but  I  have  here  the 
original  negative  and  will  pass  that  around. 
You  will  see  then  the  varying  appearance 
of  the  texture  of  the  cross-hatchings. 

I  have  called  attention  elsewhere  to  the 
value  of  a  pointed  line  as  an  object  for 
focusing,  and  a  slide  (Fig.  13)  has  been 
prepared  to  show,  if  possible,  with  the 
lantern  here,  the  way  in  which  a  pointed 
line  behaves  when  it  is  put  in  and  out  of 
focus.  You  will  see  that  the  line  not  only 
becomes  blurred,  but  the  solid  nucleus 
which  is  left  behind  appears  to  vary  in 
length.  Y^ou  notice  an  apparent  growth  of 
the  black  nucleus  of  the  line.  That  growth 
is  a  very  useful  index  of  sharpness  in  focus- 


concentric  squares  at  b  include  zones  of 
constant  radial  width.  A  lens  which  is 
free  from  linear  distortion  will  reproduce 
such  figures  and  keep  the  width  of  zones 
still  perfectly  constant. 

If,  however,  the  lens  has  what  is  called 
pincushion  distortion,  the  effect  is  the  well- 
known  result  shown  at  a  for  concentric 
squares,  and  at  d  for  circles. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  called  barrel - 
shaped  distortion  is  exhibited  at  c  and  / 
in  the  narrowing  of  zones  as  one  gets 
further  from  the  centre.  The  old-fashioned 
way — at  least  the  way  in  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  was  common  to  test  this  fault  in  a 
lens — was  to  photograph  some  straight 
line  and  see  if  the  result  was  straight.  The 
principle  of  the  new  test  which  1  wish  to 
explain  is  exhibited  by  the  dots  upon  the 


ing,  because  it  is  more  apparent  than  is 
mere  clearness  of  outline.  When  a  line 
like  this  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  field, 
however,  it  appears  to  move  as  a  whole, 
and  this  movement  is  confusing.  By  put- 
ting a  bar  near  the  point  of  the  line  we 
have  a  gauge  which  enables  the  eye  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  movement  of  the 
whole  and  the  growth  of  the  point  which 
is  due  to  focusing*. 

Fig.  14  introduces  a  test  instrument 
which  is  the  third  of  the  series  I  wanted  to 
show  you. 

In  adjusting  these  Cooke  lenses  we  have 
a  means  of  getting  rid  of  linear  distortion 
of  the  character  which  is  shown  in  these 
diagrams  ;  and  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
principle  on  which  the  test  is  based,  I 
would  like  just  to  point  out  that  the  series 
of  concentric  circles  at  e  and  the  series  of 


circles  in  the  diagrams.  At  e  are  six  cir- 
cles including  zones  of  equal  widths,  and 
the  four  dots  placed  upon  them  are  there- 
fore equally  spaced.  The  result  of  photo- 
graphing such  a  diagram  with  a  lens  hav- 
ing pincushion  distortion  is  shown  at  d 
in  which  the  outer  pairs  of  dots  are  too 
widely  spaced.  Obviously  the  variation  in 
spacing  of  the  dots  is  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  distortion.  At  /  again  is  shown 
the  corresponding  effect  upon  the  sei)ara- 
tion  of  the  dots,  of  using  a  lens  with  barrel- 
shaped  distortion. 

One  might  of  course  take  any  neighbor- 
ing pair  of  zones  to  measure  the  errors  of 
width  produced  by  the  lens ;  but  by  taking 
four  dots  as  shown  covering  the  entire 
range  of  the  lens  or  that  part  of  its  field 
which  it  is  desired  to  use,  one  gets  the 
greatest  possible   difference   between    the 
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sum  of  minimum  errors  which  is  included 
between  the  pair  of  dots  spanning  the  cen- 
tre of  the  field  and  the  sum  of  an  equal 
number  of  maximum  errors  which  is  in- 
cluded by  either  of  the  outer  pairs  of  dots. 

Fig.  15  shows  the  appliances  used  in 
carrying  out  his  test.  At  df  is  a  camera 
which  stands  on  two  rails,  a  V  and  a  flat, 
which  keeps  its  axis  pointing  in  one  direc- 
tion wherever  it  is  placed  upon  them. 

Fixed  on  the  wall  at  ^,  c,  d  and  <r,  in  a 
plane  which  is  parallel  with  that  of  the 
camera  focusing  screen,  there  are  four  test 
objects  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  16.  These 
consist  of  brass  tubes,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  slits  in  their 
sides,  and  containing  elongated  incandes- 
cent lamps.  These  slits  are  very  accurately 
set,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  two 


the  illustration  is  then  clamped  to  unite 
the  two  sliders  and  fix  their  separation  so 
that  they  may  be  moved  together  toward 
either  side  of  the  camera  to  measure  the 
distance  between  the  neighboring  pairs  of 
images. 

In  actual  obser\'ation  it  is  exceedingly 
easy  to  know  when  the  line  of  light  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  slit  on  the  slider,  because 
any  displacement  from  the  centre  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  margin  on  one  side 
and  increasing  it  on  the  other,  and  the 
eye  perceives  this  difference  immediately. 
The  whole  device  has  proved  a  very  sim- 
ple and  sensitive  test,  and  a  valuable  assist- 
ance in  eliminating  distortion  from  Cooke 
lenses. 

I  wish  to  show  you  the  means  we  use  for 
dealing  with  larger  lenses  than  those  which 


in  the  centre  is  the  same  as  that  between 
them  and  their  respective  neighbors  on 
either  hand.  When  these  are  lighted  up  and 
focused,  one  gets  in  the  camera  four  lines 
which  are  images  of  the  slits,  and  which, 
if  the  lens  used  be  free  from  distortion,  are 
e(|ually  spaced. 

In  order  to  measure  or  compare  these 
distances,  a  device  is  fitted  within  the 
camera  behind  the  ground-glass  screen, 
and  this  with  the  screen  removed  is  shown 
in  Fig.  17.  It  consists  of  two  little  sliders 
moving  on  a  rod  which  is  fixed  in  the 
camera.  The  sliders  carry  little  blades  of 
steel  with  slits  in  the  bottom,  the  blades 
themselves  when  in  use  lying  in  contact 
with  the  back  of  the  ground  glass.  In  this 
position,  having  the  four  test  sights  focused 
on  the  glass,  the  sliders  are  carefully  placed 
so  that  their  slits  receive  centrally  the  two 
middle  images.     A  small  rod  not  seen  in 


are  within  the  capacity  of  these  smaller  in- 
struments which  I  have  described.  The 
majority  of  lenses  made  being  small  the 
ordinary  testing  instruments  must  be  de- 
signed with  the  smaller  lenses  in  view  ;  but 
when  larger  lenses  come  to  be  dealt  with  it 
is  important  that  we  should  have  some 
equally  effective  means  of  dealing  with 
them,  although  the  use  of  such  appliances 
may  occupy  more  time.  Travelling  on  the 
same  rails  as  the  smaller  camera,  in  Fig. 
1 5  there  is  a  prismatic-shaped  box  //  which 
stands  on  three  feet.  The  box  has  on  the 
top  of  it  a  plane  horizontal  surface,  and  a 
strip  of  wood  fastened  on  one  edge  of  this 
surface  serves  as  a  fence  or  guide  against 
which  the  box  /  may  be  set.  This  box 
contains  a  ground-glass  screen  four  feet 
long,  and  may  be  set  to  reach  four  feet 
from  the  axis  of  the  lens  on  either  side,  so 
that  we  have  a  focusing  screen  which  has 
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a  capacity  of  about  eight  feet  of  length, 
sufficient  for  dealing  with  ordinary  large 
lenses. 

The  remaining  point  which  I  wish  to 
show  you  is  the  means  of  moving  the 
focusing  screen  of  the  smaller  camera. 
This  is  rather  a  heavy  object  to  move  with 
great  delicacy.  It  would  be  difficult  in- 
deed to  move  it  satisfactorily  by  means  of 
the  forms  of  slides  which  are  usual  with 
ordinary  cameras.  So  sensitive,  however, 
is  the  movement  of  the  actual  screen  that 
we  can  repeat  the  focusing  when  making 
certain  observations,  and  ensure  that  the 
screen  can  be  brought  to  rest  in  the  same 
position,  within  two  or  three  thousandths 
of  an  inch.  The  means  by  which  this  mo- 
tion is  effected  are  shown  in  Fig.  18, 
which  represents  only  a  lower  corner  of 
the  camera  back  and  focusing  screen  s 
which  is  actually  two  feet  square.  At  a 
may  be  seen  a  pivot  and  turntable  upon 
which,  for  certain  purposes,  the  camera 
may  be  rotated.  Attached  to  this  turn- 
table is  the  beam  ^  of  triangular  section 
which  is  seen  on  end  in  the  photograph, 
but  which  extends  forward  and  carries  both 
the  lens,  holder  and  focusing  screen.  The 
section  of  this  beam  will  be  seen  to  present 
a  flat  surface  at  the  top,  and  a  V  or  guide 
projecting  down  from  its  right-hand  edge 
to  be  grasped  by  a  correspondingly  grooved 
guide  c  which  is  bolted  to  the  metal  frame 
/f  which  carries  the  camera  back. 

The  guide  c  is  of  sufficient  length  to 
ensure  always  the  accurate  guiding  of  the 
focusing  screen  in  a  plane  normal  to  the 
lens  axis. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  camera 
back  being  somewhere  over  the  turntable 
pivot  a,  and  overhanging  the  left  edge  of 
the  beam  d  the  weight  of  this  mass  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  guide  c  in  contact  with 
the  V  slide  on  the  beam,  and  any  wear 
of  these  surfaces  is  compensated  by  gravity 
alone,  without  resulting  in  looseness  and 
without  disturbing  the  accurate  placing  of 
the  focal  plane.  At  the  same  time  the 
inverted  arrangement  of  the  V  slide  makes 
it  impossible  for  dust  to  settle  upon  it  in 
falling,  and  thus  a  common  source  of  fric- 
tion is  eliminated.  A  hardened  steel  roller 
is  pivoted  within  the  frame  at  //  and  rests 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  beam  d  like 
a  foot  with  but  little  friction,  upon  which 


the  weight  of  the  camera  back  rests.  In 
the  operation  of  focusing  the  lever  e  is 
used.  This  is  pivoted  at  /  to  the  camera 
back,  and  has  at  /i  a  leather  button  which, 
when  pressure  is  put  by  the  thumb  upon  ^, 
holds  to  the  beam  d  by  friction  and  serves 
as  a  fulcrum  for  the  lever.  The  pressure 
upon  e  which  causes  this  fulcrum  to  attach 
itself  is  sufficient  also  to  pull  downward 
and  slightly  release  the  guide  c  from  the  V 
slide.  It  does  this  sufficiently  to  reduce 
the  friction  of  the  slides  almost  to  zero, 
but  without  actually  pulling  them  apart, 
and  thus  the  camera  screen  is  left  sup- 
ported almost  entirely  by  the  roller  d^ 
while  perfect  guidance  of  the  screen  is  ob- 
tained and  it  is  capable  of  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  movement.  A  construction  of 
this  sort  might  get  over  the  difficulties 
which  some  process  workers  find  in  using 
modern  lenses  for  their  work,  in  which  it 
is  very  important  to  have  the  focal  plane 
of  the  camera  accurately  parallel  to  the 
object  being  copied. 

I  have  taken  up  sufficient  of  your  time 
and  have  but  little  more  to  say.  Part  of 
my  object  in  showing  these  things  is  to 
show  you  that  opticians — for  I  have  na 
doubt  that  we  are  not  the  only  opticians 
who  take  care  in  these  things^-do  take  very 
great  pains  in  the  adjustment  of  their  lenses 
to  get  these  matters  as  perfect  as  possible. 

The  experience  of  some  of  us  in  putting 
on  the  market  modern  lenses  which  give 
fine  definition  over  a  large  field,  is  that 
camera  construction  is  considerably  behind 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  We  have  met 
with  instances  of  process  workers  who 
have  no  sufficient  knowledge  that  the  plane 
of  the  object  which  they  photograph  must 
be  parallel  with  the  focusing  plane  of  the 
camera,  and  that  the  lens  axis  must  be 
normal  to  those  planes.  The  reason  that 
this  matter  is  not  sufficiently  understood 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  with  the. 
older  types  of  lens  there  was  not  great  need 
to  get  those  planes  perfectly  parallel,  be- 
cause the  marginal  aberrations  of  the  lenses 
prevented  the  getting  of  sharp  definition  ; 
and  photographers  who  are  accustomed  ta 
the  old  types  of  lens  do  not  so  readily 
grasp  the  critical  importance  with  modem 
lenses  of  getting  these  mechanical  matters 
accurate  in  adjustment,  and  the  planes  of 
their  cameras  perfectly  true  and  parallel. 
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Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer  (President) 
said  that  he  had  no  critical  remarks  to 
make,  but  on  the  other  hand  could  endorse 
what  Mr.  Taylor  had  said  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  perfect  centring  in  lenses.  The 
lecture  was  most  instructive  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  laymen  to  the  difficul- 
ties that  were  encountered  in  the  proper 
centring  of  optical  instruments,  and  the 
speaker  much  appreciated  his  insistence  on 
the  point.  It  might  be  of  interest,  he  con- 
tinued, if  Mr.  Taylor  would  explain  one 
condition  of  his  test  conditions,  viz.  :  that 
he  placed  his  test  object  at  a  certain  given 
distance  from  the  lens.  If  perfect  correc- 
tion were  attained  for  one  particular  near 
plane  it  followed  as  a  theoretical  condition 
that  the  lens  would  not  be  perfectly  cor- 
rected for  rays  from  infinity,  for  example. 
Mr.  Taylor  would  perhaps  add  a  few  words 
on  the  compromise  he  would  make  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  said  that  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  pieces 
of  apparatus  described  at  work  in  the  ac- 
tual factory,  and  he  could  only  add  that 
they  struck  him  as  being  not  only  ingenious, 
but  as  possessing  that  best  part  of  ingenuity, 
simplicity,  and  directness  in  achieving  the 
«nd  in  view.  Among  the  incidental  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Taylor  were  one  or 
two  suggestions  regarding  camera  con- 
struction that  were  well  worth  attention, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  building 
of  a  process  camera,  and  the  method  of 
arranging  the  base  board  for  the  ordinary  or 
rather,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  for  an  extraordinary  field  camera. 
There  were  many  things  in  the  construction 
of  the  camera  in  which  it  was  unfortunate 
that  they  had  to  follow  the  traditions  of 
men  who  began  by  putting  two  boxes,  slid- 
ing one  within  the  other,  behind  the  lens. 
Makers  of  cameras  had  followed  very  much 
on  these  lines  with  certain  adaptations  in 
the  direction  of  achieving  greater  lightness, 
but  it  would  be  worth  while,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  really  perfect  camera,  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  whole  of  the  construc- 
tion again.  There  might  be  radical 
changes,  some  of  them  on  the  lines  which 
Mr.  Taylor  had  suggested. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  point  with 
regard  to  camera  construction  mentioned 


by  Mr.  Taylor  was  one  which  all  would 
appreciate,  for  modem  cameras  were  not 
made  to  secure  the  utmost  value  out  of 
modern  lenses.  Photographers  were  suf- 
fering severely  from  the  tyranny  of  tradi- 
tion which  workmen  did  not  care  to  depart 
from.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  have  the 
camera  front  of  a  certain  camera  made  ex- 
ceedingly rigid,  but  he  could  not  get  his 
idea  fully  carried  out.  Difficulties  were 
raised  by  the  workman,  and  every  time 
one  argument  was  met  another  was  ready, 
and  in  the  end  he  had  to  take  what  he 
could  get. 

Mr.  William  Taylor,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Dallmeyer' s  question  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
distance  between  lens  and  test  object  in 
the  photographic  test  camera,  said  that,  as 
he  well  knew,  opticians  in  all  directions 
had  to  compromise,  and  in  choosing  the 
distance  in  question,  his  firm  did  so  with 
its  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  Cooke 
lens,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
camera  was  only  intended  for  small  lenses, 
for  the  special  study  of  such  lenses,  and  for 
getting  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
characteristics.  His  firm  chose  the  dis- 
tance, believing  that  it  was  the  most  suit- 
able and  convenient  that  could  be  had  for 
the  purpose.  In  reply  to  another  question 
he  said  that  the  work  of  the  collimator  in- 
strument was  not  quantitative.  The  turn- 
table was  not  graduated.  The  instrument 
was  the  third  of  this  general  type  which 
had  been  made.  The  first  instrument  had 
some  graduations,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  assistants  who  used  them  became  supe- 
rior to  graduations.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  ceased  to  look  at  the  graduations, 
getting  so  familiar  with  the  movements 
that  they  did  without,  and  the  expense  of 
putting  graduations  on  was  thus  saved. 
One  of  the  cameras  shown,  the  camera 
which  is  used  for  the  distortion  test,  has  a 
means  applied  to  it  of  plotting  out  all  these 
aberrations  right  through  the  field  of  the 
lens,  but  he  had  not  gone  into  that  point 
because  he  did  not  know  that  there  is 
much  new  in  it,  and  he  thought  that  he 
had  already  enough  to  describe  in  the  mat- 
ters which  he  had  been  pleased  to  bring 
before  the  Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Taylor. 
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With  the  approach  of  the  convention 
of  the  photographers  of  the  above-named 
States,  to  be  held  in  Industrial  Hall,  cor- 
ner of  Broad  and  Vine  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, on  July  15th  to  1 8th,  you  may  ask 
yourself.  Would  it  be  really  profitable  for 
me  to  go  ?  You  may  have  the  money  to 
go,  but  will  hesitate  about  sparing  the  time ; 
or  perhaps  you  will  have  plenty  of  time,  but 
think  you  cannot  afford  the  money.  Looking 
at  the  question  regardless  of  circumstances, 
I  would  advise  everyone  who  can  possibly 
do  so  to  make  a  special  effort  and  go. 
The  time  and  money  will  be  well  spent,  as 
the  knowledge  gained  will  abundajitly  re- 
pay you  for  both.  Having  decided  to  go, 
you  will  ask,  How  can  I  best  profit  by  the 
convention  ?  To  this  I  would  say,  when 
you  arrive  at  the  convention,  open  your 
eyes,  ears,  and  most  of  all  your  mind. 
You  will  meet  in  friendly  spirit  a  large 
body  of  professional  co-workers,  like 
yourself,  who  are  anxious  to  keep  in  touch 
with  all  that  is  new  and  progressive  in  the 
photographer's  art,  and  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  new  scenes,  meet  new  faces,  and  ex- 
change ideas  which  will  make  you  broader 
and  more  liberal-minded.  This  will  lift 
you  out  of  the  **  ruts  '*  into  which  we  are 
all  liable  to  fall. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why 
photographers  do  not  more  generally  take 
an  interest  in  and  recognize  the  advant- 
ages to  be  derived  from  attending  conven- 
tions. I  think  it  must  be  because  many 
have  never  been  to  one  at  all,  and  there- 
fore do  not  know  the  good  to  be  gained. 
Those  who  have  attended  assert  that  they 
have  derived  much  benefit,  and  are  making 
better  work  and  getting  better  prices  for 
their  work.  The  question  should  be,  How 
-can  I  afford  to  stay  away  while  others  are 
so  obviously  going  ahead  ?  Need  I  say  that 
it  is  only  those  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  photography  who  "get  there.*'  The 
indifferent  are  those  who  mostly  make  com- 
plaint of  lack  of  business,  lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  public,  etc.  What  the  **dear 
public  * '  wants  is  something  neiv.  If  you 
can  give  them  what  they  want  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it. 


Think  the  matter  over  carefully,  and  see 
to  it  that  you  are  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  progressive  and  wide-awake  in  your 
profession. 

The  Executive  Board  have  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  give  those  attending  the 
convention  a  good  time.  There  will  be 
demonstrations  in  all  departments  of  pho- 
tography and  a  school  of  lighting  and 
posing.  There  will  be  such  a  display  of 
fine  portrait  photography  as  never  appeared 
on  the  walls  at  any  convention.  The 
manufacturers  and  dealers  will  be  on  hand 
with  the  latest  and  most  improved  appli- 
ances. This  feature  alone  would  be  worth 
making  the  trip  to  see. 

The  social  arrangements  have  not  been 
overlooked,  and  will  be  ahead  of  any  pre- 
viously made  for  any  other  convention. 
The  committee  of  sixty  or  more  leading 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  photographers 
are  preparing  to  give  all  who  attend  a 
royal  welcome.  A  free  trip  to  Atlantic 
City  will  be  a  novelty  to  many;  there 
you  may  have  a  chance  to  revel  a  while  in 
the  glories  of  "  old  ocean.*' 

The  officers  have  worked  hard  to  make 
the  meeting  of  1902  a  successful  and  profit- 
able one  alike  to  old  and  young  hands  in 
professional  photography.  Therefore,  it  is 
their  desire  that  all  who  can  arrange  for  a 
few  days*  holiday  should  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  attend.  You  will  find  it  a  thor- 
oughly good  investment,  and  will  return 
home  to  your  studios  abundantly  repaid  for 
all  that  it  has  cost  you. 

Bear  in  mind  the  date,  July  15th  to  i8th. 
T.  B.  Clark, 

Indiana.  Pa.  First  Vice-President. 


Platinum  has  been  causing  some  worry 
of  late  owing  to  its  increasing  scarcity. 
Indeed,  not  long  ago  some  enterprising 
German  proved  his  possession  of  a  sense  of 
humor  by  suggesting  that  the  use  of  plati- 
num in  photography  be  prohibited  by  law. 
A  report  now  comes  that  New  South  Wales 
will  probably  ere  long  produce  platinum 
in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  Trans- 
vaal will  also  probably  yield  a  satisfactory 
supply. 
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A  COPYING  AND  ENLARGING  CAMERA. 


BY    GEO.   B.   HUTCHINGS. 


Being  an  amateur  photographer,  and  re- 
alizing the  want  of  an  enlarging  camera, 
easy  of  manipulation,  that  would  do  satis- 
factory work,  I  have  marked  out  a  thor- 
oughly practical  enlarging  camera,  which 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  enlarging  camera  proper  does  not  con- 
tain a  lens,  and  is  intended  to  be  used  with 
any  open -back  camera  or  camera  from 
which  the  back  can  be  removed.  I  will 
now  give  a  concise  description  of  my 
method  of  using  this  camera  in  making 
enlargements,  although  it  is  so  simple  that 
a  description  is  hardly  necessary. 

The  enlarging  camera  is  placed  upon  a 
table  or  suitable  support,  with  the  smaller 


partition  by  cutting  it  out,  leaving  a  nar- 
row edge  to  form  a  support  or  rebate  for 
the  negative  plate  or  film  to  lean  against. 
When  films  are  to  be  used  it  is  necessary 
to  place  them  between  a  piece  of  ground 
glass  and  a  clear  glass.  Place  the  nega- 
tive plate  or  film  to  be  enlarged  in  the 
holder,  preferably  upside  down,  at  the  rear 
of  the  plate,  and  put  a  suitable  piece  of 
ground  glass  for  diffusing  the  light  in  front 
of  it.  Now  place  the  plate-holder  in  the 
camera,  having  previously  removed  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera  ;  set  the  shutter 
as  if  for  time-exposure,  and  open  it,  using 
the  diaphragm  at  the  largest  opening. 
Passing   to  the   rear   of    the   enlarging 


end  or  front  of  same  pointing  toward  an 
open  window.  The  two  sides  are  then 
lowered  into  a  horizontal  position  and  the 
front  standard  is  slid  forward  upon  the 
track.  The  operator  now  places  his  camera 
upon  a  suitable  support  upon  the  track, 
with  the  rear  of  the  camera  toward  the 
window,  thus  bringing  the  lens  into  posi- 
tion with  the  opening  of  the  enlarging 
camera.  The  connecting  joint  is  now  placed 
"into  the  opening  of  the  enlarging  camera 
securely,  and  the  operator  connects  the  two 
by  inserting  the  flange  of  the  lens  into  the 
smaller  end  of  the  connecting  joint.  He  now 
takes  his  plate-holder,  removing  the  centre 
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camera,  pull  out  the  rear  standard,  and  re- 
move from  the  paper-holder  the  back, 
which  is  held  in  position  by  four  small 
bolts.  Upon  doing  so  the  ground  glass  is 
seen  to  be  in  position.  Take  out  the  slide 
from  the  top,  thus  allowing  the  light  to 
pass  through  the  window,  through  the 
negative  plate  or  film  in  the  rear  of  the 
camera,  through  the  lens  on  to  the  ground 
glass  in  the  rear  of  the  enlarging  camera, 
and  the  picture  appears  in  its  enlarged 
state.  Now  focus  by  moving  the  rear  end 
of  the  enlarging  camera,  this  giving  the 
size  of  picture  desired,  and  bringing  pic- 
ture to  a  proper  focus.     Having  obtained 
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the  desired  size,  focus  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  and  remove  the  paper-holder 
from  the  rear  of  the   enlarging  camera. 

Place  the  slide  back  into  position,  re- 
move the  ground  glass,  and  take  the  paper- 
holder  into  a  dark  room,  where  the  bromide 
paper  can  be  fixed  to  the  front  side  of  the 
back  of  the  paper-holder.  The  back  of 
the  paper-holder  is  then  placed  in  the 
paper-holder  and  secured  by  means  of  the 
four  small  bolts  previously  mentioned. 

The  paper-holder  is  now  brought  out  of 
the  dark-room  and  placed  back  into  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  enlarging  camera.  The 
shutter  of  the  camera  is  closed  and  set. 
The  slide  is  removed  from  the  paper- 
holder,  and  the  exposure  is  made,  after 
which  the  enlargement  is  developed. 

I  very  often  find  it  convenient  to  pick 


out  some  part  of  the  picture  that  is  fo- 
cused upon  the  ground  glass,  and  by  using 
a  small  piece  of  bromide  paper,  make  a 
test  of  the  proper  exposure  without  wasting 
a  large  piece  of  paper.  I  have  found, 
however,  that  after  becoming  a  little  fa- 
miliar with  making  the  exposure  this  is  not 
necessary. 

I  have  also  made  a  practice  of  making 
a  number  of  exposures,  placing  them  in 
some  light-tight  container,  to  be  developed 
at  my  convenience.  I  believe  that  the 
photographer  will  find  in  this  enlarging 
camera  a  much  more  economical  and  de- 
sirable article  than  can  now  be  had. 

The  camera  can  also  be  used  for  copy- 
ing and  making  lantern  slides.  Its  com- 
pactness and  small  size  will  recommend  it 
very  much  for  these  uses. 


LIKENESS. 


BY   F.    IRWIN. 


On  what  does  likeness  depend?  It 
seems  a  simple  question,  but  it  is  one  which 
cannot  easily  be  answered  off-hand.  Like- 
ness is  associated  with  detail  of  feature,  but 
such  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  definition,  for 
we  can  recognize  our  friends  a  block  away 
when  not  a  single  feature  can  be  defined. 
Perhaps  likeness  lies  in  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade;  but  these  vary  according  to 
the  light,  or  the  hat  worn,  or  a  score  of 
other  variable  quantities.  It  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  lying  in  outline,  for  little 
of  unvarying  or  distinctive  outline  is  seen 
except  in  profile,  and  we  do  not  see  much 
of  our  friends  by  profile.  At  least  it  may 
be  considered  that  likeness  at  close  range 
depends  more  on  the  surfaces  than  on  the 
outlines  of  the  face.  Doubtless  the  eye 
is  familiar  with  every  detail  of  feature, 
every  mark,  and  is  equally  conversant  with 
every  characteristic  pose  or  gesture,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  masses  of  light 
and  shade  on  the  face  when  at  a  distance. 
The  eye  sees  a  figure  at  a  distance,  and  at 
once  recognizes  it,  without  knowing  why. 
It  may  be  a  peculiarity  of  walk  or  poise 
of  the  head.  That  is  all  that  can  be  seen 
at  a  distance,  but  for  the  rest,  it  is  known 
to  the  mind  of  the  one  who  sees,  and  that 
is  sufficient.     A  figure  is  known  to  a  cer- 


tain extent  by  its  motions ;  for  many  per- 
sons, especially  men,  have  some  peculiarity 
of  gait.  But  to  endeavor  to  reproduce 
this  peculiarity  would  in  photography  lead 
to  disaster ;  caricature  is  best  able  to  por- 
tray it,  and  that  is  a  province  that  profes- 
sional photography  has  no  wish  to  enter, 
though  it  may  occasionally  unwittingly  stray 
in  that  direction.  "Arrested  motion,*' 
as  it  is  termed,  is  the  rock  on  which  such 
attempts  come  to  grief.  But  if  the  sug- 
gestions of  motion  in  a  figure  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  professional  photography 
there  is  yet  left  to  us  the  equally  character- 
istic attitude  of  repose ;  every  man — and 
every  woman — has  a  characteristic  atti- 
tude, and  in  that  attitude  there  is  one  chief 
and  dominating  factor.  It  may  be  some 
beautiful  pose  of  the  hands  or  the  placing 
of  the  arms.  It  may  be  a  frown,  or  a 
craning  forward  of  the  neck,  or  any  one 
of  a  score  of  things.  In  any  full  length 
the  appreciation  of  a  characteristic  attitude 
goes  far  toward  success. 

The  photographer  very  naturally,  and 
inevitably,  makes  the  portrayal  of  the  face 
his  chief  business ;  but  probably  a  mistake 
has  been  made  in  too  much  of  exclusive- 
ness  in  this  direction.  The  obtaining  of  a 
more  comprehensive  likeness,  as  opposed 
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to  mere  detail  of  feature,  is  a  class  of  work 
with  possibilities ;  and  is  a  class  apart  from 
the  mere  pictorial  rendition  of  three- 
quarter  or  full  lengths.  This  latter  is  very 
beautiful,  and  has  both  a  commercial  and 
an  esthetic  value ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
we  see  too  much  of  it.  But  there  is  equal 
room  for  renderings  in  which  the  merely 
pictorial  yields  in  part  to  character.  This 
character-likeness  is  indeed  to  the  figure 
what  expression  is  to  the  features,  and  it  is 
to  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.  Without 
expression,  the  features,  however  beautiful 
or  however  correctly  photographed,  are  a 
mask  rather  than  a  soul.     With  it  we  ob- 


tain the  life  and  charm  of  the  true  portrait. 
Expression  can  seldom  be  conjured  up  by 
the  sitter ;  it  must  come  naturally  and 
spontaneously  and  without  consciousness. 
There  is  an  art  of  taking  beautiful  photo- 
graphs, which  from  their  beauty  are  pleas- 
ing to  all  who  do  not  know  the  originals, 
and  which  are  considered  as  likenesses 
because  they  are  recognizable.  There  is 
also  an  art  of  obtaining  a  true  likeness — and 
one  not  incompatible  with  beauty  or  pic- 
torial quality — through  a  correct  rendering 
of  attitude  and  expression.  And  this  lat- 
ter is  not  cultivated  as  much  as,  with  profit, 
it  might  be. 


THE  NEW  EASTMAN  KODAK. 


Details  of  the  plan  for  the  consolidation 
of  all  the  Eastman  Kodak  enterprises  of 
whatsoever  name  and  nature  in  the  world 
have  appeared  in  the  public  prints  of  late. 
The  aggregate  cash  value  of  all  these 
enterprises  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000, 
and  the  capital  stock  of  the  consolidated 
corporation  is  $35,000,000.  The  corpor- 
ate name  of  the  new  company  is  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  It  was  incor- 
porated a  few  months  ago  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey,  but  none  of  the  details  of 
the  reorganization  and  consolidation  have 
been  given  out  until  recently. 

The  new  company  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose,  according  to  the  prospectus 
sent  to  stockholders,  of  "acquiring  the 
business  and  shares  of  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Limited,  of  London,  England,  in- 
cluding the  shares  of  the  German  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  and  the  French  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  and  also  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  New  York  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  owning  the  shares  of  the  Can- 
adian Kodak  Company,  Limited,  and  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  shares  of  the 
General  Aristo  Company,  which  latter  owns 
the  Photo  Materials  Company,  the  Nepera 
Chemical  Company  and  the  New  Jersey 
Aristotype  Company,  and  the  shares  of  the 
American  Aristotype  Company,  and  the 
stock  or  business  of  such  other  photographic 
concerns  as  the  directors  may  from  time  to 
time  consider  desirable. 

The  business  of  the  various  companies 
to  be   taken   over  consists  principally  of 


the  manufacture  and  sale  of  photographic 
cameras,  dry  plates,  films,  papers  and  other 
materials,  with  factories  at  Rochester  and 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  Harrow,  England,  and 
Toronto,  Canada. 

The  new  company  will  own  and  control 
a  large  number  of  patents  and  trade  marks. 

Of  the  new  capital  stock  of  $35,000,000, 
there  will  be  1,000,000  shares  of  preferred 
stock,  paying  6  per  cent,  cumulative  divi- 
dend, and  250,000  shares  of  common  stock ; 
46,694  shares  of  preferred  and  149,928 
shares  of  the  common  stock  were  issued  July 
ist.  All  of  this  issue  is  offered  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  shareholders  of  the  Kodak, 
Limited,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  New 
York,  and  the  General  Aristo  Company. 
The  executive  office  of  the  new  company 
will  be  in  Rochester. 

The  British  holders  of  Eastman  stock 
have  consented  to  the  consolidation  outlined 
above,  and  now  practically  effected.  Lord 
Kelvin,  the  eminent  scientist,  recently  vis- 
ited this  country  as  the  representative  of 
the  British  stockholders.  During  his  visit 
to  the  works  of  the  American  Aristotype 
Company,  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Lord 
Kelvin  expressed  his  opinion  of  things 
as  follows : 

'*  Mr.  Abbott  has  said  that  there  are  no 
scientists  in  Jamestown,  but  I  have  had  a 
most  charming  and  delightful  scientific  wel- 
come to  Jamestown  this  afternoon.  I  have 
seen  applications  of  science  of  the  most  in- 
teresting kind,  not  merely  the  rough-and- 
ready  applications  of  science  which  we  see 
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every  day,  which  dd  not  reach  the  depths 
and  subtleties  of  science.  But  in  the  fac- 
tory which  I  visited  to-day  there  are  appli- 
cations to  real  scientific  problems  which  I 
have  considered  with  great  interest.  I  re- 
ceived a  really  scientific  welcome  there.  I 
knew  a  little  about  those  works  before.  I 
know  more  about  them  now,  and  I  hope  to 
know  still  more  hereafter. 

*'I  feel  that  my  association  with  Mr. 
Eastman  in  the  great  company  which  he 
has  created  has  been  a  continued  pleasure 
to  me,  and  has  given  me  more  enjoyment 
in  the  application  of  science  to  the  uses  of 
mankind  than  almost  anything  I  have  ever 
been  associated  with.  In  Mr.  Eastman's 
work  science  is  applied  with  marvellous  re- 
sults, and  wherever  you  go  through  the 
civilized  world  the  results  of  Mr.  Eastman's 
labors  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  I 
have  had  a  day  in  Jamestown  which  I  shall 
look  back  upon  as  a  landmark  in  life,  of 
which  the  memory  will  be  with  me  as  long 
as  I  live. 

'*  The  success  of  the  photographic  work 


here  depended  on  knowledge,  invention, 
and  science,  and  because  the  founders  of 
this  industry  were  not  satisfied  with  imper- 
fect results  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  applications  of 
science  that  is  known.  The  great  success 
of  the  work  speaks  for  itself.  Photog- 
raphy as  developed  by  these  allied  com- 
panies is  not  only  an  amateur  pleasure,  but 
in  art  it  has  become  an  institution  of  great 
value.  Mechanics,  engineering,  scientific 
research  of  all  kinds,  are  aided  by  the 
photographic  process.  The  properties  of 
the  stars  and  their  characteristics  are  dis- 
covered to  us  by  photography.  I  mention 
this  to  show  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of 
the  work  of  photography  as  exemplified 
in  these  factories  at  Jamestown  and  Roches- 
ter. 

'*  My  close  association  with  Mr.  East- 
man is  a  great  gratification  to  me,  and  my 
connection  with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany as  a  director  is  a  pleasure.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  representative  of  my  English 
colleagues  here." 


COMMENTS    ON    THE    PORTRAITS    BY  ROCHER.* 


[We  present  herewith  two  letters,  con- 
cluding the  series  of  comments  on  the  por- 
traits by  Henry  Rocher,  given  in  the 
March  number  of  this  Magazine.  Several 
other  communications  dealing  with  Mr. 
Rocher' s  work  were  received,  but  they  were 
not  considered  as  adapted  for  publication. 
The  pictures  seem  to  have  awakened  many 
pleasant  memories  in  the  craft,  and  have 
drawn  general  attention  to  the  splendid 
results  achieved  in  portraiture  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago. 

The  award  of  $10  offered  for  the  best 
letter  on  the  pictures  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Gordon  Hatfield,  of  Tusket,  Nova 
Scotia,  whose  contribution  was  published 
in  our  last  issue.  A  check  for  the  amount 
has  already  gone  forward  to  Mr.  Hatfield. 
We  desire  to  explain,  in  justice  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  Ryder,  of  Cleveland,  whose  letter 
appears  herewith,  that  this  gentleman's 
critique  was  unfortunately  mislaid,  and  the 
letter  now  published  is  a  later  substitute. 

*  Papers  I.  and  II.  appeared  in  this  Magazine  for 
Jane. 


**  It  was  written,"  says  Mr.  Ryder,  "not 
in  competition  for  the  award,  but  as  an 
affectionate  tribute  to  an  old  master  in 
photography."— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

III. 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson  :  For  the  pleasure 
you  have  given  your  readers  in  reproduc- 
ing the  Henry  Rocher  photographs  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  as  a  showing  of 
American  photography  at  that  period, 
I  give  you  herewith  my  hearty  thanks,  as 
doubtless  many  others  have  done. 

These  pictures  carry  me  back  to  the  days 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  past,  and 
open  the  doors  to  his  fine  studio,  where  I 
passed  some  profitable  hours  in  studying 
his  work,  and  listening  to  his  talk.  He 
was  always  inspiring  and  instructive.  I 
felt  honored  by  his  kindly  attentions  and 
realized  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
master. 

The  sincere  worker  of  the  present  day 
may  look  at  the  work  of  Mr.  Rocher  and 
ask  who  surpassed  it  twenty-five  years  ago  ?. 
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He  may  be  asked  how  many  surpass  it 
to-day?  Henry  Rocher  was  certainly  in 
advance  of  his  time.  There  was  no  sham 
or  pretence  in  him,  nor  in  anything  that 
entered  into  his  work — it  was  genuine. 
The  furnishings  and  fittings ;  his  furniture, 
his  draperies,  hangings,  rugs,  etc.,  were 
real.  His  lenses  were  the  best  that  could 
be  bought ;  he  called  them  **  his  children" 
and  cared  for  them  tenderly,  keeping  them 
in  a  safe  which  was  lowered  each  night 
into  the  basement  of  the  building. 

Even  in  collodion  days  he  used  for  his 
portrait  work  rectilinear  lenses,  which 
were  considered  too  slow  by  other  photog- 
raphers. We  have  only  to  examine  the 
examples  reproduced  in  the  March  Maga- 
zine to  notice  the  delicate  detail  in  the 
white  draperies,  the  gentle  rounding  of 
shadows  in  faces  and  arms,  the  depth  of 
effect  in  the  pictures  throughout,  to  recog- 
nize the  wisdom  of  his  selection.  The 
*'  chewing  of  the  string  as  a  test  of  the 
pudding  *  ■  is  well  exemplified  here. 

I  was  present  one  day  when  a  messenger 
presented  a  note  to  Mr.  Rocher,  who 
seemed  embarrassed  in  the  reading.  He 
scowled  for  a  few  seconds,  then  the  usual 
kindly  look  came  back  into  his  face  as  he 
turned  to  the  boy  and  said,  '*Tell  my 
neighbor  I  cannot  lend  my  children.  I 
am  sorry  he  asked  me."  He  explained  to 
me  after  the  boy  had  gone  that  the  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  borrow  one  of  his 
lenses. 

The  whims  and  fadisms  of  to-day  had 
not  entered  into  photography  in  Rocher' s 
time.  He  followed  no  plan's  fancies  but 
his  own.  Common -sense,  conscientious 
photography,  without  frills,  as  he  saw  it 
in  his  day,  was  his  aim.  He  was  exacting 
with  his  help,  and  did  not  always  find  the 
sympathy  from  them  he  expected.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  how  he  wanted 
it  done.  He  would  spend  an  hour  with 
the  man  who  cleaned  his  negative  glass  to 
train  him  to  do  it  properly.  In  all  his 
work,  at  every  step,  must  be  the  integrity 
of  Henry  Rocher.  Failing  in  any  point 
to  do  things  just  right  was  by  him  con- 
strued as  an  injustice  to  him,  and  through 
him  to  his  patron. 

Telling  me  one  day  of  his  trials  with 
his  employees  who  thought  they  knew 
better  than  he  what   were  best  methods. 


and  where  they  were  right  and  he  wrong, 
he  said  he  had  suffered  most  from  men 
who  had  written  books  of  instruction.  He 
said  he  would  sooner  take  a  farmer  boy 
and  train  him  his  way  than  have  a  writer 
of  books  upon  the  subject  of  photography. 
Years  may  pass  and  new  men  replace 
the  old  ones;  we  may  have  "  impression- 
ism," new  schools,  advance  styles, 
'*  smudge  "  and  **  hazy  "  instances  of  the 
**  utterly  utter."  The  admirers  of  this 
style  of  work  may  say,  **  how  perfectly 
dear"  and  give  utterance  to  silly  expres- 
sions concerning  it.  And  perchance  they 
may  occasionally  stumble  against  a  really 
good  portrait  by  Rocher,  made  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  wonder  "  where  they 
are  at." 

Respectfully, 

James  F.  Ryder. 
Clevrland.  O. 

IV. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  much  pleased 
and  delighted  with  the  examples  of  por- 
traiture taken  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
H.  Rocher,  of  Chicago,  which  you  have 
reproduced  in  the  March  number  of  your 
Magazine.  They  take  some  of  us  back  to 
our  earliest  years  in  photography  in  point 
of  style  of  dress  and  the  accessories  used, 
but  how  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
general  run  of  work  done  at  that  time ! 
One  has  recollections  of  having  seen  rare 
examples  of  beautiful  work,  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  artistic  spirit  in  lighting  and 
posing ;  but  how  rare  !  These  pictures 
come  upon  one  as  a  surprise,  expressing  as 
they  do  so  much  originality  of  conception, 
beauty  of  pose  and  composition,  and  ex- 
cellence of  technique. 

The  motif  in  each  case  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed ;  the  sitters  had  evidently  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  matter,  and  by  their 
sympathetic  pliability  enabled  the  photog- 
rapher to  produce  the  beautiful  examples 
of  his  work  which  we  have  before  us. 
Rocher  must  have  loved  his  work.  This 
is  apparent  in  every  line  and  every  detail. 
In  the  group  of  two,  which  is  used  as  a 
frontispiece,  what  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness we  see,  and  at  the  same  time  dignity 
and  intentness  of  purpose.  The  acces- 
sories  are   suitable   and  home-like.      The 
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ladies  are  evidently  much  interested  in  the 
cards  which  are  spread  out  on  the  table — 
one  seems  to  be  telling  the  fortune  of  the 
other — but  each  expresses  her  share  in  the 
matter  extremely  well.  And  yet  there  is 
no  over-straining  for  effect.  The  expres- 
sions are  natural  and  simple,  the  pose  of 
hands  and  figures  graceful,  and  the  whole 
composition  is  pleasing  and  satisfying  to 
the  eye. 

How  much  better  this  is  than  the  stiff 
groups  of  two  we  see  even  in  this  day, 
when  too  often  one  figure  is  made  to  sit 
down  and  the  other  to  stand,  both  without 
occupation  or  apparent  reason  for  their  so 
standing  and  sitting  beyond  the  very  ob- 
vious one  that  they  were  being  photo- 
graphed. 

The  other  examples  given  of  Rocher*s 
work  are  also  full  of  interest.  They  are 
instinct  with  life  and  movement.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  might  be  thought  to  be  a 
little  too  theatrical  for  plain,  e very-day 
people,  for  in  these  days  we  repress  our- 
selves and  present  only  a  formal  outside  to 
the  world.  But  Rocher's  intention  was 
right.  He  wished  to  give  something  more 
than  the  mere  passive,  characterless  pre- 
sentment of  the  face  and  lines  of  the  form, 
and  he  succeeded  admirably  in  many  of 
these  instances.  These  pictures  are  refresh- 
ing, and  I  thank  you  for  reproducing  them. 
They   should  be   a   stimulus  to   many   of 


our  present-day  photographers  to  try  for 
greater  variety  in  their  poses,  and  to  in- 
troduce more  character  into  their  work. 
Let  us  have  more  life,  more  go,  more 
reality  in  the  treatment  of  our  sitters. 

Operator. 


Permit  me  to  express  my  pleasure  in 
the  reproduction  of  examples  of  the  late 
Henry  Rocher's  work  in  your  Magazine. 
I  am  one  of  the  few  remaining  assistants  of 
Mr.  Rocher,  and  well  remember  the  very 
practical  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend  in  those  days  of  collodion.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  his  mastery  over  all 
the  details  of  his  work,  whether  technical 
or  artistic,  and  he  was  scrupulously  exact 
in  his  requirements.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  could  surpass  him  in  his  own  times. 

Since  my  service  with  Mr.  Rocher  I 
have  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  seen  much 
in  photography.  But  with  all  our  modern 
improvements  and  inventions,  our  ready- 
to-use  plates  and  materials,  I  confess  I  have 
not  found  many  photographers  as  well  able 
to  use  their  tools  as  Mr.  Rocher  used  his. 
For  this  reason  it  gladdened  me  to  see  a 
few  specimens  of  his  work  and  to  read 
your  praise  of  his  skill. 

O.  Hakelier. 

Rock  Island,  III. 


THE  LATE  DR.  HENRY  MORTON. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  present  an 
admirable  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Morton,  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  who  died 
in  this  city  May  19th  after  a  short  but 
painful  illness.  In  his  passing  we  mourn, 
and  American  photography  loses  a  lifelong 
friend  and  co-worker.  When  this  Maga- 
zine was  established,  in  1864,  Dr.  Morton, 
then  a  young  professor  at  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College,  and  his  father,  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Morton,  D.D.,  gave  us  a  large  meas- 
ure of  help  and  friendliness.  The  Rev. 
H.  J.  Morton's  contributions  to  our  pages, 
dealing  with  the  philosophical  side  of  pho- 
tography, will  be  recalled  with  pleasure  by 
our  oldest  readers,  and  were  a  decided  en- 


couragement  to  us  in  our  first  attempts  in 
journalism.  About  the  same  time  Dr. 
Morton  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  lectur- 
ing upon  various  scientific  topics  for  the 
securing  of  funds  for  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Morton  was  born  in  Hoboken  De- 
cember II,  1836.  After  a  brilliant  course 
of  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  few  years  of  outside  work  outlined  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  he  was  called,  in 
1868,  to  the  chair  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try in  his  University. 

In  1869  the  United  States  Nautical  Al- 
manac office  was  organized  to  make  photo- 
graphs of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
August  7th  in  Iowa.     In  connection  with 
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these  observations  Professor  Morton  was 
the  first  to  prove  the  true  nature  of  the 
bright  line  on  the  sun's  disk  adjacent  to 
the  edge  of  the  moon,  which  is  seen  in 
partial  eclipse  photographs.  By  later  ex- 
periments he  proved  conclusively  that  it 
was  simply  the  result  of  a  local  develop- 
ment, and  was,  in  reality,  a  photograph 
instead  of  an  optical  phenomenon.  Pro- 
fessor Airy  at  first  doubted  the  explanation, 
but,  after  reading  Professor  Morton's  paper, 
acknowledged  that  he  was  right. 

About  this  time  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  of 
Castle  Point,  N.  J.,  *' endowed  an  institu- 
tion of  learning.*'  In  1870  Professor 
Morton  was  chosen  president  of  the  new 
institution,  which  became  known  as  Ste- 
vens Institute  of  Technology.  One  of  the 
chief  tasks  of  the  new  president  was  to 
make  the  new  school  the  first  whose  exclu- 
sive object  was  to  teach  mechanical  engi- 
neering as  a  profession.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  head  of  the  institution  worked  in- 
defatigably.  In  1880  President  Morton 
presented  to  the  trustees  a  new  workshop 
fitted  up  with  steam  engines  and  machine 
tools  at  a  cost  of  J 10, 000.  Electricity 
was  introduced  three  years  later  into  the 
domain  of  mechanical  engineering,  mak- 
ing a  new  branch  of  the  Institute  neces- 
sary. Dr.  Morton  gave  I2500  for  the 
purchase  of  electrical  apparatus  and  ma- 
chinery, and  guaranteed  the  salary  of  the 
instructor  taking  charge  of  the  department. 
In  1888  he  presented  |i 0,000  to  the  trus- 
tees to  establish  a  class  of  engineering  prac- 
tice, and  in  1892  gave  the  sum  of  J  20, 000 
in  5  per  cent,  bonds  for  its  further  indorse- 
ment. 

The  trustees  of  the  Institute  established 
the  Morton  scholarship  in  recognition  of 
these  gifts. 

In  1878  Professor  Morton  received  an 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Light- 
house Board  from  Secretary  of  State  Sher- 
man. He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing scientific  authorities  of  this  country,  and 
figured  in  many  celebrated  patent  litiga- 
tions. It  was  from  this  source  principally 
that  he  was  enabled  to  make  endowments 
to  Stevens  Institute.  During  his  early  ca- 
reer as  college  president  Professor  Morton 
spent  considerable  time  in  original  re- 
searches, some  of  which  developed  results 
of  considerable  scientific  interest.    Among 


the  most  important  of  these  was  that  on  the 
**  Fluorescence  and  Absorption  Spectra  of 
the  Uranium  Salts. ' ' 

Thallene,  which  possesses  the  property 
of  fluorescence  to  a  great  extent,  was  dis- 
covered by  President  Morton  shortly  be- 
fore the  arrival  in  this  country  of  Professor 
John  Tyndall,  in  1873. 

Professor  Morton  was  the  first  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Edison  in- 
candescent lamp  and  announce  its  great 
value.  During  recent  years  he  contributed 
articles  on  electricity  and  fluorescence  to 
Johnson^ s  American  Encyclopediay  and  was 
also  a  contributor  to  the  principal  scien- 
tific journals  here  and  abroad.  Many  of 
his  lectures  dealing  popularly  with  scien- 
tific questions  have  appeared  in  earlier 
volumes  of  this  Magazine. 

In  connection  with  the  twenty- fifth  an- 
niversary celebration  of  Stevens  Institute, 
in  1897,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  stocks,  soon  afterward  sold  for 
124,000,  to  be  applied  toward  what  is 
known  as  the  alumni  building  fund.  In 
1900  and  1 90 1  he  erected  at  a  cost  of 
115,000  a  boiler-house  and  boiler  to  sup- 
ply the  entire  group  of  Institute  buildings 
with  steam,  and  in  the  spring  of  1901  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  ^50,000 
in  5  per  cent,  bonds,  to  be  used  as  an  en- 
dowment fund,  interest  to  be  devoted, 
first,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  alumni 
buildings,  or,  in-so-far  as  not  required  for 
that  purpose,  as  retiring  pensions  for  any 
professors  who  might  become  disabled  by 
age  or  sickness  while  in  the  employment  of 
the  Institute. 

In  1873  President  Morton  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy. 

In  June,  1897,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  from  his  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Princeton  University. 

The  London  Times,  in  its  account  of 
Dr.  Morton's  career,  speaks  of  him  as  one 
who  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  development  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
business  in  the  American  manufacturer  and 
workman. 

As  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute  he 
had  absolute  power  to  select  the  original 
professors  and  teachers,  and  he  exercised 
the  selection  without  interruption  from  the 
organization  of  the  Institute  in  1870.     He 
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formulated  its  curriculum,  which  has  so  stood 
the  test  as  not  only  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  school,  but  to  find  imitation  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world.     Dr.  Morton  was 


one  of  the  most  proficient  of  the  engineer- 
ing experts  known  to  America.  He  lav- 
ished his  large  income  upon  the  Institute 
with  great  freedom. 


FLASHLIGHT  PORTRAITURE. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    DEMONSTRATION    GIVEN    BY    FELIX    RAYMER  BEFORE    KENTUCKY  AND 
TENNESSEE    CONVENTION    OF   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


In  using  a  flash  machine  one  must  first 
be  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  skylight, 
after  which  the  use  of  the  flash  becomes 
comparatively  easy. 

Do  not  think  that  it  is  guesswork  or  a 
' '  happen  so  *  *  when  a  good  effect  is  se- 
cured by  flashlight,  for  it  is  not.  It  will 
require  close  study  and  application. 

For  those  just  beginning  the  use  of 
flashlight,  I  would  recommend  that  they 
first  make  up  by  daylight  the  effect  in  light- 
ing they  wish  to  secnre.  For  example  : 
If  you  wish  to  make  what  is  known  as  a 
"broad  effect"  or  "plain  lighting,*'  do 
so  first  by  making  it  under  the  skylight 
and  afterward  place  the  machine  directly 
in  the  source  of  light  cls  it  falls  on  the  face 
from  the  skylight.  Then,  if  you  wish,  the 
curtain  may  be  drawn  over  the  skylight, 
cutting  out  all  daylight.  This,  however, 
is  of  no  importance,  as  the  flash  is  so 
much  more  powerful  than  the  daylight 
that  all  effects  from  the  skylight  are  lost 
in  the  intense  light  from  the  machine. 

From  these  remarks  we  see  that  it  is  first 
necessary  that  we  know  what  we  want  to 
secure^  after  which  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
place  the  flash-machine. 

After  we  have  made  up  the  "broad 
effect ' '  by  the  skylight,  if  we  will  step 
back  and  look  at  our  skylight  we  will  see 
that  the  light  is  falling  on  our  subject 
slightly  from  the  front.  That  is,  there  is 
more  of  our  light  in  front  of  the  subject 
than  there  is  in  the  rear.  This  being  so, 
we  must  place  the  flash  in  the  same  way.  I 
would  recommend  that  at  first  a  small 
source  of  light  be  used  for  making  up  the 
lighting,  as  its  effect  can  be  more  easily 
seen,  and  it  will  be  much  easier  to  place 
the  machine  directly  within  a  small  source 
than  in  a  source  falling  from  the  whole 
skylight. 


Now,  for  another  example,  take  Rem- 
brandt lighting.  In  this  effect  we  are 
working  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face. 
That  is,  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  is 
toward  the  camera,  and  the  light  is  falling 
on  the  far  side  of  the  face,  or  slightly  in 
the  rear  of  the  subject.  When  you  have 
made  this  effect,  if  you  will  notice  your 
skylight  you  will  see  that  it  is  so.  There- 
fore, the  flash  must  be  so  placed  as  to  give 
that  effect.  So  we  learn  that  what  we  want 
in  "broad  lighting**  is  to  have  the  light 
falling  from  the  front,  and  what  we  want 
in  Rembrandt  is  the  lighting  from  the  rear. 
In  other  words,  use  your  flash-machine 
just  exactly  as  you  would  your  skylight. 
There  is  positively  no  difference.  Try  to 
imagine  the  flash  a  miniature  skylight,  and 
you  have  it.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
placed  nearer  the  subject  than  the  skylight ; 
not  that  it  makes  the  picture  better,  but  it 
takes  less  powder.  The  further  from  the 
subject  it  is  the  more  time  it  will  require, 
or  more  powder.  After  a  few  trials  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  have  the  skylight.  I 
only  suggest  the  use  of  one  for  beginners, 
so  as  to  guide  them.  When  it  is  once 
understood  what  is  wanted,  and  a  liberal 
amount  of  self-confidence  has  been  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  found  simple. 

In  the  use  of  a  reflector,  one  of  white 
goods  should  be  used,  as  the  flash  is  so 
brilliant  that  it  will  take  strong  reflection 
to  balance  the  lighting. 

In  making  groups  I  always  place  the 
flash -machine  on  what  would  be  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face  were  I  using  the  skylight — 
that  is,  of  course,  provided  I  am  working 
under  a  skylight.  Leave  the  skylight  en- 
tirely free  from  curtains,  and  when  the 
negative  is  developed  it  will  be  found  that 
the  flash  was  so  much  more  intense  than 
the  skylight  that  the  side  of  the  face  next 
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to  the  skylight  is  the  shadow  side.  By 
using  it  in  this  way  we  do  away  with  the 
use  of  a  reflector,  and  the  group  will  be 
evenly  lighted  at  both  ends,  which  all 
know  to  be  a  great  advantage. 

I  hardly  see  any  advantage  in  using  the 
flash  for  anything  smaller  than  8  x  10,  as 
we  can  make  small  work  quick  enough  by 
daylight.  But  when  we  consider  that  for 
an  II  X  14  an  exposure  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  seconds  by  daylight  can  be  made  in 
the  twentieth  of  a  second  by  flashlight, 
the  advantage  can  at  once  be  seen. 

In  my  work  I  use  the  Cramer  Crown 
Plate,  and  find  that  for  an  11  x  14  or 
14  X  17  plate  it  will  take  about  one  ounce 
of  powder.  This  will  give  strong,  crisp, 
snappy  high  lights  and  delicate  transparent 
shadows,  with  all  the  gradations  and  middle 
tints  well  preserved. 

The   flash   is  especially   fine  for   white 


drapery,  it  not  being  necessary  to  screen  it 
from  the  light  at  all.  The  plate  used  will, 
of  course,  have  something  to  do  with  this, 
some  retaining  the  whites  better  than 
others. 

In  developing  do  just  as  you  would  if 
you  were  using  daylight,  except  that  the 
negatives  should  be  carried  just  a  trifle 
further,  as  they  ^jl  back  rather  more  than 
daylight.  I  will  now  give  you  my  devel- 
oping formula  for  this  work : 

No.  1, Carbonate  Potassium,  test  (hydrometer)  .  40° 
No.  a,  Sulphite  Soda,  test  (hydrometer)  .    60° 

No.  3.  Water  .  .  24  02. 
Oxalic  Acid  .  .  lagrs. 
Pyro   *     .     .     .     .       I  oz. 

To  develop,  take  i  ounce  each  to  8  ounces  of 
water. 

This  formula  I  have  used  on  the  Cramer 
plate,  and  think  it  will  fill  all  requirements. 
By  a  modification  it  would  likely  suit  other 
makes. — Trade  News. 
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BY    F.    STANARD. 


Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  reception- 
room  of  some  leading  photographer  and 
felt  as  though  you  had  entered  a  Chicago 
hotel  ?  I  have,  more  than  once,  and  I  have 
wondered  if  so  much  display  helped  any  in 
the  quality  of  the  work  done.  But  whether 
or  not,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  display  in  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
according  to  the  calibre  of  the  business,  is  a 
good  paying  investment.  In  the  case  of 
the  poor  photographer,  at  any  rate,  people 
no  longer  associate  *  *  Bohemianism  ' '  with 
art,  but  rather  with  shiftlessness  ;  and  they 
would  as  soon  go  into  an  unkempt  reception- 
room  as  into  a  dirty  drug  store.  And  why 
not?  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the 
gallery  itself,  the  reception-room  is  no 
workshop,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  keep- 
ing it  like  the  public  room  of  some  wayside 
railroad  depot.  From  all  that  we  see  and 
hear  our  leading  photographers — such  men 
as  Steffins  and  Falk  and  others — not  only 
do  good  work,  but  also  keep  their  studios 
as  though  they  were  palaces.  Several 
firms  have  started  very  recently,  and  at 
once,  by  sheer  clever  investment  of  cap- 
ital, have  taken  a  leading  place — financially 
speaking — ^among  American  studios.  There 


is  no  doubt  about  it;  appearances  go  a 
long  way,  and  an  inviting  reception-room 
is  mighty  comforting  to  a  customer,  and 
does  its  share  toward  inducing  that  pleased 
expression. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  some  fair 
ladies  appreciated  the  dressing-rooms  that 
some  photographers  offer.  I  have  seen 
them  furnished  in  a  style  I  would  feel 
ashamed  to  arrange  for  a  hired  girl.  A 
tiny  dressing-room  is  often  an  unfortunate 
necessity  ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  clean  and 
wholesome. 

More  years  ago  than  I  care  to  count,  I 
had  to  go  out  West  on  a  long  visit.  I 
couldn't  afford  it,  but  it  was  a  necessary 
matter  of  health.  I  left  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  a  brother  and  an  assistant. 
My  fellow  townsfolk  knew  why  I  had  gone, 
and  they  didn't  take  their  custom  away. 
All  the  same,  things  were  not  flourishing, 
and  when  I  came  East  in  the  fall,  after 
nearly  a  year's  absence,  I  felt  that  things 
had  to  be  wakened  up  somehow.  I  went 
into  the  gallery,  and  I  never  felt  so  ashamed 
before.  One  corner  was  littered  up  with 
useless  accessories  that  just  wouldn't  look 
tidy.     The  rest  of  the  floor  was  littered  with 
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things  in  use,  but  they  all  had  a  tired,  seedy 
look,  as  though  they  had  lived  a  twelve- 
month in  a  barn.  The  studio  was  papered 
and  the  paper  was  faded.  The  cameras 
were  battered  and  their  brass  work  tarnished. 
But  why  add  to  the  list !  Now  there  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  single  thing  in  the  studio 
that  would  not  do  its  work  just  as  well  as 
though  it  were  new  down  from  Anthony* s. 
But  as  for  looks ;  well,  it  rather  suggested 
a  junk  store.  It  was  a  lesson  to  me.  Those 
things  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
in  appearance,  under  my  eyes  for  several 
years,  and  I  had  been  blind  as  a  bat. 
Coming  fresh  on  them  after  a  long  vacation, 
I  saw  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and'  could 
have  kicked  myself.  I  had  no  money  to 
spend  on  decoration,  but  luckily  I  had 
sense  to  see  that  little  as  I  could  afford 
cleaning  up,  I  could  less  afford  leaving 
things  as  they  were.  I  hired  two  scrub- 
women ;  they  drank  lots  of  beer  at  my 
expense,  but  they  scrubbed  the  gallery 
from  top  to  bottom.  Labor-saving  appli- 
ances were  not  so  fashionable  in  those 
days.     They  were  not  content  with  mop- 


ping ;  it  was  real  old-fashioned  scrubbing 
— knee  work. 

The  skylight  sashes  were  scraped,  and  I 
painted  them  every  one.  The  blinds  and 
screens  were  washed,  and  the  backgrounds 
were  touched  up.  One  or  two  of  the  ac- 
cessories were  scrubbed  until  the  naked 
lumber  foundation  showed,  and  I  was 
secretly  glad  to  see  them  come  to  grief. 
The  woodwork  was  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  and  polished  with  some  cream  which 
one  of  the  scrub-women  supplied.  The  metal 
w^ork  was  polished  up,  and  I  began  to  save 
for  new  paper.  I  may  have  made  many 
mistakes  since  those  days,  but  I  have  tried 
to  keep  clear  of  signs  of  poverty  or  care- 
lessness. They  don't  pay.  I  don't  believe 
that  half  the  untidy  photographers  know 
that  they  are  untidy.  They  just  gradually 
drift  so,  as  I  did.  But  if  they  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  untidy,  let  them  also 
discover  that  it  doesn't  help  any  in  pleas- 
ing customers.  Call  in  the  cleaners  and 
decorators;  or  if  the  wad  won't  stand  it,, 
then  call  in  the  mop  brigade,  and  invest  in 
a  few  pounds  of  paint. 


OUR   PICTURES. 


The  illustrations  of  the  Magazine  this 
month  will  interest  our  professional  readers 
as  presenting  the  every-day  portraiture  of  a 
typical  New  York  studio — that  of  Messrs. 
Pach  Bros. ,  at  the  comer  of  Twenty-second 
street  and  Broadway. 

With  a  single  exception  the  pictures  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  M.  Hammer,  who  at 
present  has  charge  of  the  skylight  in  this 
establishment. 

The  public  favor  which  has  so  long  fol- 
lowed* Messrs.  Pach  Bros,  is  seen  in  these 
pictures  to  be  well  deserved.  Skilful  por- 
traitists themselves,  they  wisely  employ  skil- 
ful workers  in  every  department,  so  that 


all  the  work  of  Pach  Bros,  many  studios  is 
marked  by  its  uniform  good  quality,  although 
varying  in  style  and  effect. 

We  compliment  our  old  friends  upon  the 
constant  growth  and  improvement  we  see 
in  the  work  sent  out  from  their  establish- 
ment, and  Mr.  Hammer  deserves  praise  for 
his  share  in  this  growth.  His  pictures 
have  the  charm  of  simplicity  and  good 
technique.  We  feel  sure  that  portraits 
such  as  he  gives  us  in  these  pages  must  give 
satisfaction  to  the  customer.  And  that, 
after  all,  is  the  point  of  chief  importance 
in  portrait  photography  as  a  business.  Our 
readers  can  find  the  moral  for  themselves. 
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Bottles,  A  cynic  has  said  that  but  for 
the  hired  girl  half  the  potteries  would  shut 
up  shop.  I  fear  this  is  a  libel  on  a  hard- 
working section  of  the  hyphenated- Ameri- 
can citizens.     It  is  a   fact,  however,  that 


clumsy  fingers — whether  of  hired  girls  or 
of  photographers — are  the  most  fruitful 
cause  of  breakages  among  brittle  earthen 
or  glassware.  A  well-trained  housekeeper 
might  spend  a   lifetime  among  the   most 
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fragile  of  "eggshell**  china,  and  with 
never  a  breakage.  In  handling  bottles 
they  should  be  held  close  to  the  bottom. 
This  gives  a  proper  balance  to  the  weight, 
and  the  bottle  is  kept  well  under  control. 
Never  try  to  grasp  a  large  bottle,  especially 
if  it  is  fairly  full,  or  the  fingers  slippery 
with  sulphite.  Let  the  bottle  rest  on  the 
table  and,  holding  it  with  thumb  and 
finger  at  the  neck,  tilt  it  over  until  the 
contents  flow.  Many  a  good  twenty-ounce 
bottle  has  smashed  when  lifted  with  slip- 
pery fingers. 

Never  keep  alkalies  in  stoppered  bottles, 
or  sooner  or  later  the  stopper  will  stick. 
Stoppers  occasionally  stick,  even  when  the 
bottles  do  not  contain  sulphite,  and  a  fixed 
stopper  is  sometimes  a  little  awkward. 
Hold  the  stopper  in  one  hand,  and  tap  it 
smartly  on  its  end  with  a  piece  of  wood. 
If  struck  on  its  flat  side,  or  struck  with 
metal,  it  is  more  liable  to  snap  off,  or  if 
the  bottle  is  held  in  the  hand  instead  of 
the  stopper.  If  striking  won't  move  it 
place  the  neck  for  a  few  moments  in  hot 
water,  or  heat  it  carefully  over  a  lamp  or 
gas  jet.  The  neck  will  get  hot  and  expand 
more  quickly  than  the  stopper,  and  so  the 
latter  may  be  moved.  Stoppers  are  not 
interchangeable.  In  washing  several  bot- 
tles be  sure  that  each  stopper  keeps  to  its 
own  bottle,  or  some  will  fit  loosely,  and 
others  will  stick. 

Do  not  try  to  pour  direct  from  a  gradu- 
ate into  a  bottle ;  use  a  funnel,  and  place 
a  match  or  bit  of  paper  between  the  funnel 
and  the  side  of  the  bottle  to  allow  the  air 
to  escape.  Do  not  fill  the  bottle  too  full ; 
it  is  possible  to  press  a  tightly-fitting  cork 
or  stopper  into  a  bottle  which  is  too  full, 
but  the  bottle  will  probably  give  way. 

Prints  and  negatives  are  daily  marred  or 
destroyed  by  what  might  be  termed  chem- 
ical dust.  Where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
space  is  small  and  conveniences  few  for  the 
manifold  operations  of  the  practical  photog- 
rapher, and,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  an  amount 
of  care  is  needed  in  the  handling  of  chem- 
icals that  is  not  often  exercised.  Hypo  is 
spilled  on  the  floor,  it  is  wiped  up  with  a 
towel,  sponge,  or  cloth,  and  that  very 
falsely  is  thought  the  end  of  the  matter ; 
for,  as  the  **hypo'*  dries,  a  few  fine 
crystals  are  left  upon  the  floor  to  form  one 


of  the  constituents  of  the  ever-present  dust. 
It  is  spilled  upon  the  clothes  of  the  oper- 
ator, or  his  assistant,  and  again  forms  dust 
that  may  or  may  not  fall  upon  a  print  or 
cling  to  the  albumenized  paper  as  it  is  hung 
up  to  dry.  Innumerable  cases  of  spotted 
prints,  the  blame  for  which  is  often  thrown 
on  the  paper,  are  produced  from  this  one 
cause  alone.  Where  the  same  room  has  to 
be  used  for  all  purposes — handling  paper, 
dissolving  hypo  and  other  substances, 
weighing  and  measuring  chemicals,  and  so 
forth — the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to 
provide  against  any  particle  of  chemical 
or  drop  of  solution  being  spilled  upon  the 
floor.  But  of  our  own  practical  experience 
we  are  able  to  say  that  too  often  is  the 
greatest  carelessness  displayed.  A  cask  of 
hypo  lies  about;  what  matters  one  tiny 
crystal  spilt  upon  the  floor  ?  A  quantity  of 
pyro  is  needed  to  be  weighed  in  haste,'  it  is 
rushed  on  to  the  scales,  particles,  perhaps, 
left  on  the  scale-pan,  and  many  of  the 
slight  fibrous  crystals  wafted  in  the  air; 
and  yet,  if  a  spot  appears  upon  a  print 
done  in  paper  handled  in  the  same  room, 
what  surprise  is  expressed,  and  how  the 
paper-maker  is  blamed  !  It  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  only  marvel  is  there  are 
so  few  spots,  and  that  the  loss  from  such 
causes  does  not  mount  up  to  quires  of  paper 
and  dozens  of  plates,  rather  than  the  few 
that  are  heard  of. — British  Journal  of 
Photography. 

Chemically  Pure  Blotters.  Ordinary 
white  and  colored  blotting  papers  contain 
sulphites  which  have  not  been  perfectly 
washed  out  of  the  pulp  before  passing  to 
the  machine.  These  bodies  are  added  to 
the  pulp  after  bleaching  to  get  rid  of  the 
smell  of  chlorine,  and  generally  consist  of 
sulphites  and  bisulphites  of  soda.  Their 
presence  in  papers  which  are  used  to  dry 
photo  prints  is  fatal  to  permanent  results. 
To  test  for  acidity :  Take  a  piece  of  the 
paper  six  inches  square,  place  in  a  saucer, 
and  pour  over  it  distilled  water,  and  work 
about  with  a  glass  rod  for  five  or  ten' 
minutes.  Now  take  a  blue  litmus  paper  or 
a  little  tincture  of  litmus  and  test  extract, 
when  if  either  turns  red  it  shows  the  presence 
of  acid.  Divide  the  extract  into  two  parts  ; 
to  one  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  then 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  ;  if  a  white,  curdy 
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precipitate  is  formed  it  proves  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorides.  To  the 
second  portion  add  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  heat  to  boiling  in  a  test 
tube,  and  add  a  solution  of  barium  chlo- 
ride ;  a  white  precipitate  indicates  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphates. 
To  test  for  sulphites :  Take  another  piece 
of  the  paper,  same  size  as  before,  and 
extract  with  water  and  divide  solution  into 
two  parts;  now  prepare  a  solution  of 
starch,  made  by  boiling  four  or  five  grains 
of  starch  with  an  ounce  of  water ;  allow  to 
cool.  Get  a  little  tincture  of  iodine  and 
dilute  it  five  or  six  times  with  water,  then 
mix  equal  parts  of  the  starch  solution  and 
the  dilute  iodine  solution  ;  when  an  intense 
blue  color  is  produced,  add  a  drop  of  this 
blue  compound  to  one  of  the  water  .ex- 
tracts of  the  blotting  paper,  when  if  sul- 
phites be  present  the  color  will  be  instantly 
discharged.  Add  to  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  extract  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate 
solution,  when  a  black  precipitate  will  be 
formed  on  heating,  if  any  sulphites  or  hy- 
posulphites be  present.  Blotting  paper  can 
be  freed  from  impurities ;  but  prevention 
is  much  easier  than  cure.  Moral :  Use 
Royal  or  some  other  brand  of  blotter  which 
is  known  to  be  above  reproach. 

The  English  press  has  recently  contained 
another  account  of  a  photographer  who  has 
been  poisoned  by  his  chemicals.  At  the 
inquest  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  any 
trace  of  poisoning  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
jury  returned  an  open  verdict.  There  are 
many  rumored  cases  of  photographic 
poisoning,  but  few  of  them  seem  to  stand 
under  investigation. 

In  Germany  they  are  discussing  whether 
it  is  legal  to  go  for  the  manufacturer  when 
plates  are  bad.  If  that  is  the  way  the  wind 
blows,  we  shall  some  day  see  our  American 
firms  opening  European  branches. 


Britishers  have  just  had  another  in- 
stance of  American  enterprise,  a  thing  by 
the  way,  that  they  are  getting  used  to  over 
there.  For  half  a  century  they  have 
boasted  their  famous  ''Crystal  Palace,"  a 
huge  glass  structure  first  erected  in  185 1  to 
house  an  international  exposition.  The 
photographic  rights  of  this  place  have  long 
iDcen  leased  to  a  firm  of  photographers, 
and  by  them  have  been  jealously  guarded. 
At  present  an  exhibition  of  American  in- 
dustries is  being  held  there,  and  by  a  spe- 
cial arrangement  visitors  are  allowed  to  take 
their  kodaks  with  them.  This  is  not  a 
concession  from  the  management  to  camer- 
ists  in  general,  but  is  obtained  solely  by  the 
efforts  of  the  kodak  company,  and  the 
permission  is  limited  to  cameras  of  their 
make. 

A  WHITE  ink  for  writing  on  mounts,  or 
in  dark  comers  of  photographs  is  merely 
diluted  Chinese  white.  The  mistake  is  in 
diluting  the  paint  with  water  only.  Very 
thin  mucilage  should  be  used. 

Volcano  photography  is  much  *'  in  the 
air*'  at  present.  Brewster,  whose  name 
is  so  closely  identified  with  the  discovery 
of  the  stereoscope,  tells  a  story  in  all  good 
faith,  in  a  foot  note  in  one  of  his  books, 
issued  some  sixty  years  ago.  A  venture- 
some photographer  perched  his  camera 
on  the  edge  of  a  crater,  and  almost  imme- 
diately was  driven  away  by  an  angry  out- 
burst. In  ten  minutes  the  violence  sub- 
sided and  the  man  returned  to  his  camera, 
expecting  to  find  disaster.  Instead,  his 
camera  was  unhurt,  and  on  development, 
a  genuine  picture  of  an  eruption  was  se- 
cured. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  one  of  those  chimeras  "by  the  in- 
stantaneous process*'  which  figure  among 
the  dark  deeds  of  latter-day  melodramatic 
fiction. 
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Among  the  younger  photographic  manufacturers 
few  are  as  enterprising  or  as  well  deserving  of  success 
as  Messrs.  Burke  &  James,  118  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago.  Their  new  catalogue,  just  published,  an- 
nounces a  remarkable  stock  of  helps  and  conveniences 
for  photographers,  most  of  which  are  the  exclusive 


specialties  of  this  firm.  Those  who  would  inform 
themselves  of  what  is  good  and  new  in  photographic 
apparatus  and  material  should  send  four  cents  for  a 
copy  of  this  wonderful  catalogue.  The  four  cents 
simply  pays  postage,  the  book  itself  being  a  goodly 
volume  of  180  pages  attractively  printed. 
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G.  Gennert,  New  York,  has  introduced  a  new 
flash  lamp  of  practical  design,  known  as  the  Lieber 
Lamp.  This  instrument  offers  a  ao-inch  pan  for  the 
powder,  giving  an  unusually  broad  flame.  It  also  has 
a  collapsible  stand,  can  be  used  at  any  height  up  to 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  folds  up  like  a  music 
stand.  Price,  $6.  A  descriptive  circular  can  be  had 
on  application. 

James  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  311  Wabash  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, who  were  recently  burned  out,  have  reopened 
their  store,  and  are  filliog  orders  as  usual.  They  ad- 
vise us  of  the  opening  also  of  a  new  factory  at  Hunt- 
ington, N.  Y.,  by  which  their  specialties  can  be  sup- 
plied to  Eastern  customers  without  the  delay  incident 
to  shipment  from  Chicago.  Our  best  wishes  go  with 
this  well-known  firm,  whose  reputation  has  been  well 
established  by  the  merit  of  their  products. 

President  A.  L.  Jackson,  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
advises  as  that  the  prospects  point  to  a  very  success- 
ful convention  of  the  photographers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  at  Tacoma,  September  17th  to  aoth.  Mr. 
Charles  Butterworth,  78a  Kelly  St..  Portland. 
Ore.,  has  been  appointed  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Association  in  place  of  Mr.  P.  C.  Plummer,  resigned. 
Full  information  t>earing  on  the  convention  can  be 
had  from  Mr.  Butterworth. 


Mr.  W.  I.  SCANDLIN  sends  us  a  clever  folder  de- 
signed to  get  business  for  the  studios  using  it.  It  is 
entitled  "A  Little  Story,  a  Few  Suggestions,  and  a 
Logical  Conclusion."  Our  readers  should  see  this 
folder.  Address  Mr.  Scandlin,  at  345  Sixth  Ave.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  send  to  our 
table  a  copy  of  their  Photo^aphic  Encyclopedia  for 
190a,  containing  many  articles  on  practical  photogra- 
phy and  a  valuable  reference  pricf  list  of  photographic 
goods.  A  copy  can  be  obtained  by  sending  90  cents 
to  pay  postage. 

Ralph  J.  Golsen,  Chicago,  is  publishing  a  new 
*'  Mammoth  Catalogue,"  of  376  pages,  8x11,  with  a 
thousand  illustrations  and  about  as  many  bargains. 
Readers  can  secure  a  copy  by  sending  10  cents  to 
prepay  postage. 

The  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has 
published  a  practical  Manual  of  X-ray  Photography, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  M.  K.  Kassalbian, 
of  that  city.  As  the  booklet  contains  much  useful 
information,  we  advise  our  readers  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  inform  themselves  of  what  is 
being  done  in  this  modern  branch  of  photographic 
practice.  Copies  cnn  be  obtained  without  cost  on 
application  to  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co. 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,. 
N.  Y.,  announce  a  photographic  competition,  open  to 
amateur  and  professional  photographers,  residents  of 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  the  United  States,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  bring  together  as  large  and  representa- 
tive a  collection  of  photographs  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  present  development  of  the  photographic 
art  and  the  progress  in  lens  and  shutter  construction 
which  has  been  made  during  the  past  quarter  century 
may  be  made  evident.  It  is  hoped  that  photographers 
in  general  will  enter  the  competition  and  assist  in 
making  it  as  valuable  as  possible,  both  to  the  com- 
petitors and  to  photography  at  large.  In  order  to 
enhance  the  interest  of  photographers  in  all  branches  of 
photographic  work  the  awards  have  been. divided  into 
a  number  of  classes,  such  as  landscape,  portrait,  genre, 
instantaneous,  architectural,  interior,  etc.  Several 
special  awards  for  telephoto  and  other  work  have  been 
provided ;  also  a  special  award  for  users  of  the  Bausch 
ft  Lomb  Rectilinear  Lenses  on  various  makes  of  hand- 
cameras,  kodaks,  etc. 

A  special  booklet,  giving  conditions,  arrangement 
of  classes,  awards,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

The  new  Isochrom  Light  Filter,  introduced  by 
BURKE  ft  James,  of  Chicago,  for  use  with  the  Cramer 
Instrument  Iso  Plate,  is  winning  golden  opinions  from 
those  familiar  with  that  well-known  plate.  A  speaal 
circular  telling  about  Isochrom  and  a  ray-filter  com- 
petition, with  many  attractive  features,  can  be  had 
from  Burke  ft  James  on  request. 


P.  A.  OF  A.— Secretary  C.  R.  REEVES  sends  the 
following  additions  to  the  convention  hotel  rates 
given  in  our  last  issue: 

Tremont  Hotel,  $1.50  and  up,  American  plan ;  50 
cents  and  up,  European  plan. 

The  Rienzi  Hotel,  European  plan,  50  cents  to  $1.50. 

How  to  Become  a  Member  of  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  America,  Proprietors  of  studios  are 
required  to  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  ^3  and  dues  of  $2  a 
year.  Employed  help  pay  only  the  dues  of  $2.  Send 
the  proper  amount  to  the  Treasurer,  B.  R.  Barrows. 
Z873  Dorchester  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  will  receipt 
it  and  add  your  name  to  the  list  of  members.  You 
can  join  at  the  convention,  but  it  is  better  to  attend  to 
it  before,  as  you  will  have  to  wait  your  turn  at  the 
door  if  you  do  not  have  your  receipt  ready  to  admit 
you.  When  you  are  once  a  member  keep  up  your 
dues. 

The  Carbutt  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Co.  report 
a  quickly  growing  demand  for  their  Polychromatic 
Plate,  which  is  sensitive  to  the  whole  spectrum,  and 
therefore  of  great  value  in  photographing  subjects 
wherein  color  plays  an  important  part.  According  to 
recent  tests  made  by  independent  scientists  this  plate 
is  a  decided  advance  in  orthochromatism,  and  well 
deserves  its  popularity. 
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CLIPPINGS  FROM  MAGAZINES. 


BY  A  PEN  DRAUGHTSMAN. 


There  is  a  special  rich  man's  hobby, 
not  perhaps  as  popular  to-day  as  it 
threatened  a  few  years  ago,  known  by  the 
name  of  grangerizing.  The  name  is  taken 
from  a  certain  eighteenth  century  Rev. 
James  Granger,  and  is  understood  to  mean 
the  practice  of  collecting  illustrations  or 
engravings  from  books  for  the  illustration 
of  other  books.  This  practice  may  be 
carried  to  any  extent.  A  copy  of,  say, 
Robinson  Crusoe  might  be  embellished 
with  portraits  of  the  author  or  of  any  places 
contemporaneous  with  him,  or  with  which 
he  was  connected.  Places  described  in 
the  book,  both  as  they  then  appeared  and 
as  they  are  now;  illustrations  of  Spaniards 
or  mutineers,  or  "natives,"  ancient  goats 
or  Pyrenean  wolves,  would  be  candidates 
for  inclusion  in  a  grangerized  copy. 

The  invention  of  the  practice  is  calcu- 
lated to  send  a  cold  shiver  down  the  spines 
of  genuine  book  lovers ;  it  savors  so 
strongly  of  **newrich*'  ostentation,  and 
there  is  a  manifestly  unsympathetic  touch 
in  the  mutilating  of  many  books  in  order 
to  build  one  which  may  be,  perhaps, 
admired,  but  which  cannot  be  lo7)ed — as  a 
book  of  any  worth  should  be.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  mutilation  of  books  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  many  sincere  minds.  We  can 
all  sympathize  with  the  person  who  objects 
to  destroying  a  dilapidated  Bible,  however 
dirty  or  tattered  it  may  have  become ;  and 
it  is  very  exasperating  to  pick  up  some 
interesting  but  second-hand  book  and  find 
that  some  former  owner  has  ripped  the 
engravings  from  it. 


When  we  come  to  the  question  of  ephem- 
eral literature  the  conditions  and  values 
are  considerably  altered.  The  entire  mis- 
sion of  the  average  magazine  is  to  interest 
or  instruct  during  its  own  generation, 
which  may  be  a  week  or  may  be  a  month. 
As  the  next  publishing  day  draws  near  it 
grows  old,  and  is  ready  to  go  the  way  of 
all  flesh.  It  is  a  dreary  sight  to  see — in 
the  lumber-room — stacks  of  old  magazines. 
Some  day  missing  parts  will  be  obtained, 
sets  completed,  and  the  volumes  bound. 
But  long  before  that  eventful  and  ever-in- 
the-future  day  arrives  there  comes  the  day 
for  removal,  and  then  the  papers  are  made 
over  to  the  junkman  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  sigh  of  relief.  Anything  of 
value  may  be  accounted  as  dead  if  shelved 
away  in  some  old  magazine. 

What  is  objectionable  with  books  of 
value — not  money  value,  but  value  from  a 
craftsman's  or  book-lover's  viewpoint — is 
quite  legitimate  in  dealing  with  current 
periodical  literature.  Most  magazines,  if 
they  are  worth  anything  at  all,  contain 
some  note  or  illustration  worthy  of  saving. 
If  the  note  is  left  in  the  magazine,  then 
the  latter  is  saved  and  added  to  the  useless 
lumber-room  accumulation.  It  is  much 
better  to  tear  out  the  interesting  item,  and 
then  boldly  consign  the  useless  bulk  of 
matter  to  the  waste  basket.  A  note  need 
not  be  of  purely  photographic  interest. 
The  photographer  is  a  little  too  apt  to 
stick  to  his  photographs;  to  study  too 
exclusively  his  own  trade's  means  to  the 
end,  and  to  neglect  the  works  of  those  who 
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use  other  media.  There  are  ideas  to  be 
obtained  from  many  sources,  and,  more 
even  than  conscious  ideas,  there  is  a  breadth 
of  idea  to  be  absorbed  from  general  obser- 
vation. 

Why  need  ideas  be  collected  at  all  ?  Is 
it  not  sufficient  to  note  them  as  they  occur, 
and  keep  them  in  memory  for  further  use  ? 
Very  few  minds  are  quite  able  to  lay  hold 
of  any  fact  from  one  cursory  glance, 
especially  if  that  fact  is  one  expressed  by 
an  artist's  pencil.  The  idea  is  lost  in  a 
very  short  time.  But  filed  in  a  book  of 
remembrance  they  are  safe  to  hand  when 
required. 

An  elaborate  system  of  filing  and  index- 
ing notes  is  sometimes  advocated.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  of  value  to  a  journalist,  but  to 
the  average  man  I  think  it  must  appear  a 
little  intricate  and  over-particular.  My 
own  collection  is  on  the  illustrative  rather 
than  the  letter-press  side.  I  have  more 
than  once  been  pulled  up  short  by  a 
treacherous  memory  when  I  have  been 
drawing,  say,  some  animal  scene.  A  glance 
through  my  book  of  animals,  and  I  am  put 
right. 

My  system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is 
simple  in  the  extreme  and  effective  for 
my  purpose.  I  keep  a  dozen  large  envel- 
opes in  my  desk  into  which  subjects  are 
consigned  as  1  glean  them  from  some  paper. 
One  contains  natural  history  subjects, 
another   shipping,    railroad   and    kindred 


subjects,  and  so  on.  The  pictures  of  more 
human  interest  are  divided  into  children, 
men,  women,  uncivilized  foreign  races, 
costumes,  street  scenes,  etc.  By  thus  sort- 
ing them  into  envelopes  I  avoid  that  "  lack 
of  continuity**  which  characterizes  so 
many  scrap-books.  The  different  envel- 
opes are  gone  through  about  once  a  year. 
An  evening's  congenial  work  piles  the 
prints  in  some  consecutive  order,  and  they 
are  ready  for  my  daughter  to  paste  in  at 
her  leisure.  The  pages  of  a  scrap-book 
are  rapidly  turned  over,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  I  can  locate  any  print  I 
want. 

In  this  article  there  is  plain  confession  of 
what  is  a  common  practice  among  artists 
— we  work  from  the  sketches  of  others  and 
not  from  life ;  and  so  we  have  made  certain 
falsehoods  of  forms  as  though  they  were 
truth.  There  is  much  talk  among  artists 
as  to  the  status  of  photographers.  We 
newspaper  artists  have  no  fool  notions  on 
the  subject.  When  we  compare  a  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  animals  culled 
from  the  magazines  of  the  past  three  years 
with  the  wood-cuts  of  thirty  years  ago 
we  have  not  much  to  say.  The  artist  is  in 
many  ways  more  indebted  to  the  photog- 
rapher than  is  the  latter  to  the  artist.  But 
if  the  photographer  supplies  details  of  fact, 
he  receives  from  the  artist  in  return  many 
happy  suggestions  of  line  and  pose  and 
composition. 


NEGATIVE  DENSITY. 


In  a  recently  issued  little  book  dealing 
with  the  all -important  factor  of  develop- 
ment there  is  no  word  as  to  when  a  plate 
is  sufficiently  developed.  Doubtless  this 
omission  is  a  mere  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  but  it  suggests  that  few  pho- 
tographers could  give  clear  verbal  or 
written  instruction  as  to  when  a  negative 
is  ready  for  transferrence  to  the  hypo  bath. 
Some  photographers  seem  to  have  the 
knack  of  stopping  development  at  the 
right  moment;  more,  perhaps,  take  com- 
fort in  thinking  of  the  corrective  value  of 
reduction  or  intensification.  At  present 
we  are  still  in  the  fashion  of  a  matt-print- 
ing which  is  too  often  held  to  allow  a  con- 


siderable latitude  for  deficiency  of  negative 
quality.  It  has  been  well  said,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  best  nega- 
tive for  any  special  process  of  printing, 
that  a  negative  which  has  all  the  grada- 
tion possible  is  a  satisfactory  one,  not 
merely  for  one  special  process,  but  for  any 
process.  Whatever  may  be  personal  pref- 
erences, or  whatever  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  a  negative  correct  in  density  should 
be  worth  aiming  for. 

Probably  more  people  are  vague  on  this 
matter  than  is  usually  supposed.  We  have, 
many  of  us;  some  favorite  brand  of  plate, 
and  not  a  few  of  us  are  ready — ^after  due 
experience — to   condemn   some   plates  of 
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which  we  are  not  enamored.  Not  a 
small  factor  in  the  failure  of  some  new 
brand  is  probably  the  fact  that  its  relative 
densities,  before  and  after  fixing  are  dif- 
ferent to  those  of  the  brand  in  use.  Films, 
again,  will  deceive  those  whose  experience 
is  limited  to  plates. 

There  are  several  factors  which  may  use- 
fully be  considered  in  arriving  at  density. 
Mr.  Watkins'  well-known  method  of  giving 
a  time  development  based  upon  the  length 
of  time  the  plate  remains  in  the  developer 
before  the  image  begins  to  appear  will 
probably  increase  in  favor,  and  is  calculated 
to  produce  good  technical  results.  It  will 
not,  perhaps,  make  as  much  headway 
among  the  fraternity  as  with  "our  friend 
the  amateur.''  The  regular  use  and  con- 
stant temperature  of  developers,  is  a  con- 
siderable factor.  Old  developers,  diluted 
developers,  and  other  aids  and  dodges  are 
no  doubt  useful  in  their  places,  but  more 
straight  work  and  less  tinkering  will  often 
yield  the  better  result.  Given  a  reliable 
plate — which  means  sticking  to  one  brand 
for  one  class  of  work — and  a  constant 
developer  and  half  the  vagaries  of  nega- 
tive-making are  scotched.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  Watkins  method  it  is  a  fact 
that  photographers  judge  density  by  the 
eye  rather  than  by  time.  Some,  indeed — 
but  these  are  mostly  amateurs — learn  quite 
a  bad  habit  of  frequently  lifting  a  plate  from 
the  developer  for  examination.  Examina- 
tion against  the  light  is  the  practical  way, 
but  a  constant  intensity  of  light  is  neces- 


sary to  uniformity  of  result.  In  my  own 
use  I  have  a  cluster  of  four  electric  lights 
(my  ruby  glass  is  beyond  suspicion  and  so 
I  can  venture  a  reasonable  light. )  Either 
electric  or  gaslight  is  more  constant  than 
other  forms.  Daylight,  of  course,  varies 
very  considerably.  An  oil  lamp,  if  kept 
well  and  evenly  trimmed  and  filled,  gives 
a  fairly  even  light  if  carefully  regulated. 
If  an  inconstant  light  be  used  density  can 
be  best  judged  if  there  is  plenty  of  light 
— always  premising  that  it  is  safe.  With 
a  constant  light  it  is  next  essential  to 
choose  a  constant  distance  from  it  at  which 
to  judge  the  negative.  In  my  dark-room 
my  wrist  rests  on  the  comer  of  a  small 
shelf  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  lamp, 
and  so  my  hands,  holding  the  negative, 
always  fall  in  the  same  position.  With 
constant  factors  as  outlined  here,  the 
element  of  chance  in  negative-making  is 
reduced  to  small  proportions.  There  is  a 
final  factor  which  is  too  often  overlooked 
— the  fixing  bath.  It  is  not  recognized  as 
it  should  be  that  the  strength  of  the  hypo 
solution  may  seriously  affect  the  density  of 
a  correctly  developed  negative.  Hypo  is 
cheap,  and  it  is  a  true  economy  to  keep  a 
freshly-mixed  hypo  bath  rather  than  to  use 
the  old  discolored  stock.  At  present  in 
many  dark-rooms  a  haphazard  chance 
governs  many  of  the  factors.  And  yet, 
excepting  only  the  difficult  question  of 
temperature,  none  of  the  factors  requires 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  to 
eliminate  their  elements  of  chance. 


ON  READING  CHARACTER. 


The  faculty  of  reading  character  is  one 
possessed  by  few,  yet  it  is  an  acquisition 
which  a  man  of  business  should  regard  as 
of  the  highest  importance.  With  some 
men  the  reading  of  character  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  face,  manner,  or  action 
is  almost  an  instinct,  but  the  majority  only 
judge  the  man  before  them  negatively  by 
preliminary  distrust  which  is  only  removed 
in  proportion  to  the  success  of  the  person 
judged  in  being  able  to  create  a  good  im- 
pression. It  is  very  rare  that  the  average 
man  can  think  a  woman  wicked  who 
speaks  with  a  pretty  mouth  and  looks  with 


beautiful,  smiling  eyes,  and  to  an  equal  de- 
gree can  a  base  and  unprincipled  man  win 
the  confidence  of  the  unwary  by  a  smiling 
face,  suave  manner,  and  insinuating  con- 
versation. Even  those  who  frequently 
boast  that  they  are  good  judges  of  character 
and  cannot  easily  be  * 'taken  in**  are  often 
the  most  easily  misled,  because  their  pre- 
tensions rest  on  no  very  deep  or  sure 
foundation.  They  only  read  external  ap- 
pearances and  judge  the  wearer  of  a  shiny 
top  hat,  irreproachable  frock-coat,  faultless 
linen,  and  a  neatly  shaven  face  to  be  the 
acme  of  respectability,  especially  if  these 
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adornments  are  backed  up  by  a  ready 
tongue.  We  are  too  apt  to  look  for  what  the 
advertisements  call  *  *  a  good  address, '  *  and 
having  this  accomplishment  pre-eminently 
before  us,  we  quite  forget  to  penetrate 
below  the  surface  to  discover  the  real  de- 
fects of  a  man's  character.  In  choosing 
an  employe  we  too  often  judge  his  honesty 
by  his  face,  and  thereby  give  our  confi- 
dence to  a  thief  or  to  one  full  of  every 
vice.  Many  an  employer  has  found  out  to 
his  bitter  cost  when  too  late  that  his  judg- 
ment has  erred  in  choosing  a  man  for  a 
position  of  trust,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  employer  would  probably  admit 
that  he  was  **  taken*'  with  the  man's  face 
or  appearance,  and  neglected  to  make  full 
and  careful  inquiry  into  the  man's  char- 
acter. 

The  old  axiom  that  one  can  easily  be 
deceived  by  appearances  is  very  true  in 
the  matter  of  reading  personal  character. 
We  are  too  ready  to  associate  certain  ap- 
pearances with  certain  traits  of  character. 
Extreme  ugliness  is  generally  considered  to 
be  a  sign  of  a  not  very  estimable  character, 
yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  one  may  be 
as  ugly  as  Socrates  and  as  good  as  he ; 
whilst  a  man  may  be  contemptible  and 
perfidious  with  the  face  of  Byron.  So  it 
is  in  the  case  of  a  hundred  and  one  of  the 
usual  criteria  for  judging  a  man's  character. 

The  fact  is  that  the  real  secret  of  reading 
character  is  in  the  ability  to  observe  well 
and  to  read  expression  rather  than  anat- 
omy. Emotions,  feelings,  and  actions 
reveal  character  in  the  most  open  fashion 
if  only  we  can  read  them,  and  they  leave 
on  the  face  a  permanent  imprint  which 
can  never  be  masked.  An  authority  on 
the  study  of  physiognomy  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a 
man  above  thirty  years  should  bear  no 
signs  on  his  face  which  allow  us  to  read 
some  pages  of  his  life,  revealing  one  of 
his  virtues  or  one  of  his  moral  sores. 

An  observing  mind  can  be  sharpened  by 
exercise  like  all  other  intellectual  aptitudes, 
and  when  this  is  understood  there  is  no 
miracle  or  mystery  about  reading  character. 
There  is  no  special  or  secret  divining  virtue 
possessed  by  those  who  profess  that  they 
only  need  to  look  at  a  man  to  know 
whether  he  be  good  or  evil,  a  cheat  or  sin- 
cere, or  who  believe  they  can  go  so  far  as 


to  affirm  that  a  man  is  avaricious  or  a  great 
spendthrift,  a  moral  man  or  a  gallant.  It 
is  simply  the  fruit  of  experience  and 
sagacity. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  selection  of  em- 
ployes that  one  needs  to  have  the  gift  of 
reading  character,  but  in  dealing  with 
those  from  whom  we  buy  or  those  to  whom 
we  sell.  It  gives  us  tact,  the  greatest  of 
all  gifts,  not  only  in  business,  but  in  all 
departments  of  life.  The  successful  man 
as  organizer,  manager,  leader,  or  teacher  is 
not  the  most  learned  or  talented  person, 
but  the  most  tactful — the  one  who  knows 
how  to  harmonize  conflicting  elements, 
understands  the  nature  and  disposition  of 
people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  is 
careful  not  only  to  avoid  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  but  knows  how  to  draw  out 
their  better  qualities. 

Those  who  use  their  ability  for  reading 
character  as  a  means  of  securing  a  base 
advantage  over  those  with  whom  they  are 
dealing  prostitute  a  noble  gift,  and  sooner 
or  later  descend  to  the  level  of  the  common 
cheat.  * 'Avail  yourself  of  chances,  and 
avail  yourself  of  circumstance,  but  above 
all  avail  yourself  of  character."  That 
should  be  the  principle  ever  before  the 
man  of  business.  Character  is  indispens- 
able to  success,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
next  to  being  able  to  read  the  character  of 
others  it  is  equally  important  to  be  able  to 
read  and  appreciate  one's  own  character. 
The  man  who  is  most  conscious  of  his  own 
shortcomings  will  soonest  amend  them. 

To  succeed  in  life  a  capacity  for  under- 
standing other  people  is  an  absolute  re 
quirement.  We  must  pay  due  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  those  we  meet,  appreci- 
ating their  feelings,  allowing  them  their 
prejudices  and  recognizing  their  rights, 
always  showing  a  disposition  to  give  and 
take,  but  unless  we  know  how  to  read  the 
character  of  our  vis-d-vis^  how  can  we  tell 
when  to  give  or  when  to  take  ? 

It  is  most  important  that  every  man 
should  be  able  to  discover  the  bent  of 
mind  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact.  All  men  are  approachable  one 
way  or  another,  and  if  you  know  your 
business  you  know  how  to  meet  them.  •  It 
is  a  salesman's  duty  to  ascertain  the  char- 
acter of  his  customer ;  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  his  face  like  an  open  book.     The 
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success  of  the  best  salesmen  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to 
read   character.     This  faculty  is  intuitive 


with  the  thorough  business  man,  but  it 
may  be  acquired  by  all  with  observation 
and  attention. — Penrose' s  Process  Work, 


NATURAL   HISTORY    PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY    E.  W.   KONNARD. 


There  have  been  few  more  interesting 
developments  in  photography  than  the  sud- 
den rise  of  what  might  be  called  the  nat- 
ural history  school.  The  term,  perhaps, 
savors  a  little  of  juvenile  text-books,  but 
variants  of  the  word  have  a  prior  associa- 
tion with  photography — on  somewhat  con- 
troversial lines. 

The  work  of  such  men  as  Wallihan, 
Shufeldt,  Dugmore,  Carlin,  and  others, 
has  become  widely  and  deservedly  popular. 
The  work  is  not  new.  Mr.  Wallihan  has 
for  years  passed  unrecognized  and  unre- 
warded, though  his  work  has  never  been 
excelled.  But  now  the  tide  of  recognition 
has  turned,  and  this  branch  of  work  has 
suddenly  come  to  the  fore.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  prevent  its  becoming  as  pop- 
ular among  photographers  as  its  results  are 
with  the  public.  There  are  very  many 
who  can  spare  neither  the  time  nor  the 
expense  to  follow  the  genuine  pursuit  of 
large  game  or  of  wild  game,  but  there  is 
a  field  sufficiently  extensive  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  most  limited  opportunity 
or  pocket-book.  In  this  article  I  will 
leave  altogether  the  more  ambitious  classes 
of  work,  and  give  a  number  of  hints  for 
the  photographing  of  small  animals,  fishes, 
or  insects,  which  may  be  done  at  home  or 
in  the  garden.  The  special  apparatus  re- 
quired is  very  slight.  As  in  most  branches 
of  photography,  high-priced  lenses  are 
serviceable,  but  not  essential.  Owing  to 
the  need  for  minute  detail  over  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  animal  por- 
trayed, it  is  often  impossible  to  use  a  very 
rapid  lens  at  its  extreme  aperture.  From 
//7  to  //9  is  a  surer  working  speed  than 
//5.6  or//6.3;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
facts  that  we  must  have  a  sufficient  expo- 
sure, and  that  our  ''sitters**  are,  many  of 
them,  incarnations  of  perpetual  motion. 
Given  a  lens  and  a  shutter — the  chief  re- 
quirement  of    which  is   that   it   shall  be 


noiseless — and  the  only  other  essential 
special  fitting  of  the  camera  is  a  double 
baseboard,  hinged  at  the  front  so  that  the 
camera  may  be  tilted  to  any  extent.  A 
couple  of  stays,  such  as  are  used  to  regu- 
late a  swingback,  will  keep  the  camera 
pointing  at  any  angle.  The  need  for  levels 
is  non-existent  in  much  natural  history 
work.  We  usually  see  small  animals,  at 
least  those  that  live  on  the  ground,  from  a 
comparatively  considerable  elevation,  and 
the  camera  may  legitimately  look  down 
upon  them  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  men  who  have  made  a  specialty  of 
wild  animals  have  obtained  them  in  their 
natural  homes,  except  a  few  now  discred- 
ited workers  who  have  given  us  zoo  pic- 
tures, real  or  faked.  The  method  I  would 
describe  is  that  suggested  to  me  by  Dr. 
Shufeldt,  in  which  the  creatures  are  re- 
moved to  artificial  environments,  and  there 
"acclimated.**  I  am  fortunate  in  having 
a  small  conservatory  on  the  south  side  erf 
my  house.  I  commenced  by  imprisoning 
a  bird  in  this,  but  I  soon  found  that  many 
birds  would  beat  themselves  out  of  recog- 
nition against  the  glass  before  they  grew 
sufficiently  tame  to  be  amenable  to  my 
patience.  Birds,  in  short,  I  found  rather 
beyond  the  capacity  of  my  somewhat  spas- 
modic efforts,  and  I  abandoned  them  as  far 
as  artificial  environment  is  concerned.  The 
only  at-home  work  of  this  kind  that  I  do  is 
with  free  birds  in  the  garden.  Through- 
long  immunity  my  bird  neighbors  have 
grown  tame,  and  many  kinds  come  for  the 
various  foods  which  I  provide.  To  obtain 
a  photograph  I  carefully  focus  on  a  perch- 
ing branch,  or  on  a  food-baited  board,  and 
control  the  camera  from  in -doors  by  a  long 
tube  and  pneumatic  bulb.  This  method 
of  focusing  I  have  found  to  be  the  only 
practical  one,  whether  for  birds  or  small 
animals.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  focus 
on    the   creature   itself  ;  it   must  be  done 
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exactly  on  some  spot  where  the  animal  will 
rest  or  where  it  may  be  coaxed. 

My  animal  sitters  are  kept  in  a  few 
hutches  in  my  glass  house.  It  may  appear 
a  little  unnatural  to  them,  and  perhaps  a 
little  CRiel,  but  the  boxes  are  so  fitted  that 
the  little  creatures  cannot  burrow  or  get 
into  any  dark  corner.  This  forces  the  an- 
imals to  become  more  or  less  accustomed  to 
their  strange  surroundings.  For  the  photo- 
graphing I  have  a  couple  of  large  boxes, 
one  six  feet  long,  the  other  shorter.  These 
are  both  partly  filled  with  gravel  and  earth, 
to  make  more  or  less  natural  surroundings 
for  the  animals.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
there  should  be  no  semblance  of  cover  for 
them.  I  soon  learned  to  let  in  a  broad  strip 
of  wood  across  each  comer,  for  shy  ani- 
mals would  bury  their  heads  in  a  corner  if  it 
were  possible,  and  for  the  same  reason  any 
loose  stones  or  earth  which  could  be  bur- 
rowed under  were  avoided.  To  prevent 
the  animals  escaping  I  first  tried  a  fine 
wire  netting  over  each  box,  but  it  stopped 
a  part  of  the  all  too  little  light,  and  a 
glass  top  became  necessary.  With  various 
reptiles  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  top  of 
the  case  and  photograph  them  from  above, 
but  animals  must  be  kept  severely  cooped. 
To  reach  them  a  hole  is  made  in  one  end 
of  the  box,  just  large  enough  to  let  the 
lens  be  passed  through,  and  the  camera  is 
placed  in  position  and  carefully  focused. 
One  small  part  of  the  flooring  of  the  box 
is  raised  in  a  little  hill,  and  on  this  the 
animal  will  sooner  or  later  rest.  With 
preparations  so  far  advanced  there  is  little 
to  do  except  remain  in  patience.  The 
lighting  is  of  course  the  natural  overhead 
light.  The  exposure  must  often,  perforce, 
be  instantaneous.  The  animals  that  can 
be  expected  to  give  a  time  rest  are  few. 
The  best  light  is  a  diffused  light.  With 
bright  sunlight  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the 
fine  texture  of  the  fur  of  many  small 
animals.  The  box  may  in  some  cases  be 
placed  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  but  a  better 
light  is  got  by  using  a  light  screen  some 
distance  above  the  box.  If  sunlight  is 
difficult  with  some  animals,  it  is  impossible 
with  some  reptiles,  whose  bright  or  wet 
scales  will  reflect  little  patches  of  clear 
light.  An  underexposed  negative  is  useless, 
and  there  will  probably  be  many  of  them, 
or   of   negatives   showing   movement.     It 


is  difficult  to  know  before  development 
whether  an  exposure  has  proved  successful. 
Most  unnoticed  movements  are  only  too 
frequently  revealed  under  the  developer, 
not  only  movements  of  the  body  or  limb, 
but  also  movements  due  to  breathing.  For 
climbing  animals,  including  such  occasional 
climbers  as  chipmunks,  dormice,  etc.,  I 
have  an  upright  cage  in  my  glass  house, 
fitted  with  branches. 

Leaving  reptile  work,  which  is  broadly 
the  same  as  animal  work,  we  come  to  fish. 
Here  a  tank  is  necessary  to  temporarily 
hold  the  fish.  This  is  a  homemade  affair. 
Two  pieces  of  clear,  colorless  glass  are 
chosen  for  the  sides  of  the  tank.  This 
glass  should  be  the  thinnest  kind  of  plate- 
glass — common  glass  will  prove  a  real 
handicap.  The  tank  should  be  a  tempo- 
rary homemade  one  rather  than  a  solidly 
constructed  one,  to  allow  for  adjustment 
to  various  sizes  and  of  easy  cleaning 
of  the  glass.  The  two  sheets  of  glass  are 
placed  together  with  a  piece  of  inflatable 
rubber  tubing  laid  tank  shape  between 
them.  The  inner  tubes  of  a  bicycle  tire 
forms  my  tank.  This  is  inflated,  forcing 
the  glasses  apart,  while  a  couple  of  screw - 
clamps  at  each  end  and  at  bottom  of  the 
tank  hold  them  together.  If  a  thin  strip 
of  wood  is  placed  between  each  glass 
and  the  tire,  a  water-tight  tank  will  be 
the  result.  The  value  of  a  tank  of  this 
kind  is  that  it  always  keeps  the  fish  in  one 
place,  at  right  angles  to  the  lens,  and  as  it 
can  be  narrowed  to  give  the  fish  bare  room 
to  turn  round,  or  not  even  that,  the  fish 
will  remain  side  on  to  the  camera. 

One  of  the  most  successful  fish  pictures  I 
have  seen  was  a  nine  seconds'  exposure  of 
a  fish  in  a  common  and  not  very  well- 
lighted  aquarium.  But  such  cases  of  sus- 
pended animation  are  rare.  As  a  usual 
thing,  a  bulb  exposure,  press  and  release, 
will  be  as  long  as  the  subject  will  allow, 
and  exposure  should  be  in  the  brightest 
possible  light  short  of  direct  sunlight.  All 
side  views  of  fish  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
unnatural.  When  we  see  them  in  their 
streams  we,  of  course,  see  them  from 
above,  and  there  are  some  fish  which 
should  be  photographed  in  this  way. 
Such  fish  as  bullheads,  and  some  kinds  of 
flatfish,  probably  spend  their  lives  prone  on 
sand  or  mud.     To  be  strictly  correct,  these 
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mud-haunting  fishes  cannot  be  seen  in  their 
natural  holes.  In  photographing  them 
they  may  be  placed  in  very  shallow  water, 
and  photographed  from  a  diagonal  view- 
point. It  would  be  difficult  to  photograph 
them  from  directly  above ;  water  gives  too 
much  reflection. 

From  a  lay  point  of  view  insects  may  be 
divided  into  two  camps — pretty  and  hor- 
rid. Some  lace-winged  insects  present 
difficult  problems,  and  the  photographer 
who  works  with  the  brilliant  butterflies  must 
needs  understand  orthochromatism.  But 
there  are  more  good  sitters  among  insects 
than  among  any  other  division  of  creatures, 
hence  the  above  division.  For  the  pho- 
tographing of  pretty  butterflies  might  well 
be  an  adjunct  to  flower  photography,  and 
acceptable  to  those  who  have  no  love  for 
bugs,  or  wasps,  or  crickets.  Bugs  are  per- 
haps the  easiest  of  all  to  pose.  Many  of 
them  are  nocturnal,  and  so  sluggish  in 
daylight.  Placed  carefully  on  a  plant,  on 
which  the  camera  has  previously  been  fo- 
cused, they  will  usually  hang  on  to  the 
plant  after  a  few  attempts,  especially  if 
their  food  plant  be   chosen.     Moths    are 


fairly  easy  subjects,  from  the  same  noc- 
turnal preferences.  Butterflies  may  be 
posed  by  inverting  this  somnolent  condi- 
tion. 

If  a  butterfly  is  shut  in  a  dark  box  for 
some  time,  on  the  box  being  opened  it 
will  be  found  with  its  wings  closed,  as 
though  asleep,  and  will  only  slowly  open 
its  wings  preparatory  to  flying  away.  If 
the  butterfly  is  shut  in  company  with  its 
favorite  plant  it  will  **  roost  *'  upon  it,  and 
both  may  be  lifted  from  the  box,  and 
placed  in  focus,  and  a  picture  taken  when 
the  butterfly  unfolds. 

Photographing  live  creatures  under  the 
comparatively  limited  conditions  here  out- 
lined is  sufficiently  easy  to  give  adequate 
reward  in  the  shape  of  negatives,  to  those 
who  take  it  up  ;  and  sufficiently  difficult, 
/.  e.y  patience-requiring,  to  debar  those 
who  have  not  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
creatures  photographed.  To  the  naturalist 
there  is  an  unlimited  field,  and  there  is  a 
wide  one  and  a  fascinating  one  for  the 
man  whose  sole  acquaintance  with  nature 
is  a  comprehensive,  but  unscientific  ap- 
preciation. 


PLATES  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

BY  ROBERT  DELLONT. 


The  question  of  the  supply  of  plates  to 
districts  under  the  equator  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  American  plate- 
maker.  When  the  thermometer  hovers 
perilously  near  three  figures,  and  the  shade 
is  humid,  photography  promptly  joins  the 
''fragile,  perishable"  class.  Globe  trotters 
who  stay  in  modern  hotels  and  limit  their 
visitings  to  healthily  situated  sight-seeing 
places  may  use  kodak  films  with  compara- 
tive immunity,  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
many  necessary  precautions  which  dwellers 
in  less  favored  spots  have  learned  through 
a  bitter  experience. 

All  plates,  and  particularly  rapid  plates, 
have  a  tendency  to  deteriorate.  A  prime 
necessity,  therefore,  is  that  they  be  fresh. 
But  even  if  the  plates  are  (juite  newly 
coated  when  despatched  from  England, 
we  may  not  receive  them  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  so  that  before  we  use  the  first  plate 


of  a  batch  it  may  be  nearing  three  months 
old;  and  before  the  batch  is  worked 
through  there  is  no  telling  how  old  the 
plates  may  be.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
in  the  East  who  gets  a  very  frequent  con- 
signment of  plates.  Most  of  us  obtain  them 
at  second  hand  from  some  dealer,  and  so 
are  further  dependent  on  good  fortune. 
We  can  only  tell  the  value  of  our  plates 
by  actual  test  in  the  camera.  Plates, 
especially  rapid  ones,  have  an  unfortunate 
knack  of  going  all  at  once.  They  may 
exist  for  weeks  without  appreciable  dete- 
rioration, and  then  owing  to  some  sudden 
change  in  the  weather,  or  perhaps  from  no 
perceptible  cause,  a  whole  batch  will  go 
wrong,  and  persist  in  yielding  nothing 
more  tangible  than  fog.  The  plates  of  the 
East  are  European — English.  They  come 
to  us  through  that  stewpan  the  Red  Sea,  and 
sweltered  under  the  equator  around  Sing- 
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apore.  It  seems  as  though  geography  dis- 
criminates against  Europe  in  this  matter.  A 
nm  across  the  Pacific  ought  to  be  the 
course  of  all  plates  which  reach  the  east 
coast  of  Asia ;  and  as  soon  as  the  trade  is 
understood  Pacific  borne  plates  ought  to 
double  Singapore  and  invade  India. 

All  plates  shipped  to  the  East  should  be 
packed,  from  the  most  recently  coated 
stock,  in  zinc  or  tin  lined  and  sealed  cases. 
Probably  plates  of  the  future  will  be 
thoroughly  desiccated  before  packing.  It 
seems  quite  possible  that  some  plates  may 
suffer  from  being  packed  in  damp  or  humid 
weather ;  the  theory  that  plate  boxes  may 
hold  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  will  ac- 
count for  the  rapid  deterioration  of  some 
plates.  I  have  known  them  useless  within 
a  few  days  of  their  arrival. 

It  is  well  known  that  very  rapid  plates 
are  not  so  reliable  as  slower  ones  ;  I  notice 
that  in  America  rapid  plates  are  boomed, 
and  think  a  manufacturer  would  be  well 
advised  to  confine  his  recommendations  to 


slower  plates  in  the  humid  East.  Frilling 
is  not  uncommon  with  some  plates ;  and 
one  brand  of  American  plates  which  I 
have  tried  proved  useless  owing  to  its  lia- 
bility to  this  fault.  No  doubt  American 
makers  will  be  able  to  help  us  over  these 
difficulties. 

Confidence  is  a  strong  factor  in  this 
trade.  A  number  of  indents  go  to  the 
Pacific  coast  which  used  to  go  to  London. 
I  have  heard  the  London  shippers  much 
grumbled  at,  and  I  have  known  men  who 
indent  every  order  to  a  fresh  firm  in  their 
search  for  what  they  consider  an  honest 
man.  When  the  first  indents  began  to  be 
deflected  toward  California  there  were 
some  disastrous  results.  Deliquescent  salts 
were  sent  packed  in  simple  paper  cartoons, 
and  arrived  soaked  through  the  cases.  The 
result  was  much  dissatisfaction  and  orders 
back  again  to  England.  The  consumer 
will  give  his  trade  wherever  he  feels  con- 
fidence; and  it  is  up  to  America  to  see 
what  she  can  do  about  it. 


PUBLICITY. 


If  you  have  anything  to  dispose  of  the 
only  way  to  do  it  is  to  let  people  know 
about  it.  If  you  deal  in  a  certain  com- 
modity it  is  highly  necessary  that  every- 
one should  know  it,  so  that  when  they  are 
in  need  of  the  goods  you  have  for  sale 
they  will  be  prompted  to  think  of  you. 
This  plan  of  notifying  the  public  that  you 
want  to  sell  them  certain  goods  is  called 
advertising,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  it,  both  in  a  general  way 
and  as  applied  to  photographers. 

But  the  methods  that  are  used  by  com- 
mercial concerns  and  patent  medicines  are 
not  at  all  applicable  to  the  professions.  It 
is  considered  extremely  unprofessional  for 
a  lawyer  or  a  minister  to  advertise  himself, 
and  a  doctor  who  does  so  is  liable  to  be 
given  the  name  of  "quack.**  A  photog- 
rapher may  advertise  himself  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  the  average  customer 
wants  his  or  her  picture  made  they  first 
think  of  a  certain  attractive  advertisement, 
and  go  to  that  place  for  work. 

But  the  secret  of  success  for  every  pro- 
fessional occupation  is  not  so  much  con- 


stant advertising  as  it  is  publicity.  A 
photographer  gets  more  business  through 
his  reputation  than  he  does  through  an 
advertisement ;  at  least,  more  steady  and 
lasting  business.  Therefore,  it  is  the  fact 
that  a  man's  work  is  in  demand  because  it 
is  known  to  be  good,  not  because  he  adver- 
tises it  to  be  so. 

That  condition  of  affairs  which  will 
contribute  most  largely  to  a  photographer's 
success  is  publicity ;  in  plain  words,  when 
the  attention  of  the  public  is  forcibly  called 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  doing  work  that  is 
unusually  good,  and  that  the  subject  of 
pictures  can  hardly  be  touched  upon  with- 
out mentioning  you  and  them  favorably. 
It  is  not  sufficient  alone  to  have  a  good 
reputation,  although  that  is  the  first  step, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  shall  know  that  you  have  a  good 
reputation.     This  is  publicity. 

There  are  numbers  of  ways  to  get  this, 
and  each  may  have  his  own  ideas  as  to 
how  it  can  be  done  most  efficaciously,  but 
in  order  to  stimulate  some  original  thought 
along  these  lines  we  venture  to  suggest  a 
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few  of  the  methods  that  have  been  used 
successfully  : 

By  putting  in  the  street  case  an  occa- 
sional novelty  or  a  striking  effect  that  will 
attract  attention  and  cause  talk. 

By  using  a  good  customer,  who  is  in- 
fluential in  the  community,  for  experi- 
menting a  new  lighting  or  pose,  and  then, 
if  she  is  pleased  with  the  results,  give  her 
enough  of  the  pictures  to  win  her  good 
opinion. 

By  trying  and  exhibiting  new  kinds  of 
prints,  cards,  and  the  many  <*  tricks"  that 
are  exploited  in  the  various  magazines  and 
which  may  not  sell,  but  which  will  make 
people  notice  you. 

By  having  pictures  of  public  people  ex- 
hibited or  printed  or  shown  in  any  way, 
that  the  attention  of  the  public  may  be 
called  to  the  enterprise  or  ability  of  the 
photographer. 

And  the  best  way  of  all :  By  sending 
an  exhibit  to  a  convention,  letting  the 
public  know  that  you  have  sent  it  and  gone 


with  it,  and  if  you  take  a  prize  also  let 
that  be  known  far  and  wide.  It  is  not  the 
best  policy  to  do  the  talking  yourself,  but 
see  that  others  do  it.  If  you  can  do  any- 
thing extra  well,  let  it  be  given  publicity, 
for  that  is  the  thing  that  brings  the  business, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  all  looking  for. 

There  is  absolutely  no  better  kind  of 
publicity  for  a  photographer  than  to  have 
it  well  noised  about  that  he  has  made  an 
exhibit  at  a  convention,  and  has  been 
adjudged  by  his  confreres  to  have  made 
work  that  was  worthy  of  a  prize  and 
honorable  mention. 

The  public  will  naturally  conclude  that 
the  judges  were  competent  to  criticise  a 
picture,  and  their  opinion  is  worth  con- 
sideration by  the  public.  There  is  no 
form  of  publicity  more  professional  or 
more  valuable,  and  the  photographer  who 
declines  to  take  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  it  is  standing  in  his  own 
light  and  putting  impediments  in  the  way 
of  his  own  success. — Trade  News, 


BACKGROUND  STANDS. 


Undoubtedly,  to  my  mind,  it  is  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  cheaper  to  buy  a 
background  stand  than  to  make  one. 
Cheaper,  that  is,  considering  the  excel- 
lence of  the  supports  at  present  on  the 
market.  Apart  from  the  fact,  however, 
that  some  of  the  best  of  our  workers  prefer 
the  simplest  of  stands  rather  than  the 
more  elaborate  ones  which  the  supply 
houses  offer,  there  are  many  men  who  have 
a  summer  gallery  which  is  only  open  for  a 
short  season,  who  wish  ^ome  temporary 
support  for  their  scenery  which  shall  be 
light  to  move  during  working  hours  and 
easy  to  stow  away  or  discard  when  the 
season  closes.  For  those  who  roll  their 
backgrounds  there  is  nothing  cheaper  or 
more  serviceable,  within  the  limitations, 
than  a  pair  of  brackets  projecting  from 
the  wall  of  the  studio,  with  slots  cut  in 
them  for  the  roller  to  work  in.  If  several 
backgrounds  are  held  in  this  rack  it  should 
slope  upward  from  the  wall  toward  the 
light,  or  the  background  nearest  the  wall 
may,  when  in  use,  have  a  shadow  cast 
across  it  from  the  overhanging  ones  nearer 


the  camera.  A  simple  cord  and  pulley, 
such  as  were  used  before  native  genius 
gave  us  spring  shade -rollers,  will  raise  or 
lower  the  grounds  as  required.  Such 
a  simple  arrangement  is  satisfactory  in 
the  studio  of  moderate  dimensions  and 
moderate  work,  where  one  relative  posi- 
tion of  camera  and  sitter  is  maintained. 

A  light,  movable  stand  is,  however, 
better  in  many  respects,  and  particularly 
in  that  it  can  be  placed  at  any  angle  to 
the  light,  a  point  of  no  little  importance 
and  value  when  (Jealing  with  any  back- 
grounds other  than  distinctly  scenic.  The 
old-line  ground  which  displayed  a  reach 
of  landscape  or  some  elaborate  building  or 
interior,  was  not  calculated  for  the  distor- 
tion of  perspective  incident  to  a  side  view, 
but  this  limitation  does  not  affect  many  of 
the  modern  backgrounds,  and  so  greatly 
enhances  their  value.  For  one  plain 
ground  capably  handled  as  regards  direc- 
tion and  intensity  of  light  has  the  latitude 
of  several  grounds  of  different  shades, 
provided  the  latter  are  merely  used  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  camera  lens 
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— as  is  usually  the  case.  A  rack  such  as 
already  described  may  be  fastened  to  a 
frame  on  casters  instead  of  to  the  wall.  Four 
or  even  six  backgrounds  may  be  thus  hung 
together,  provided  the  frame  has  heavy 
feet,  which  should  not  be  less  than  two  feet 
long,  and  preferably  thirty  inches.  Such 
a  frame  should  bear  two  or  three  back- 
grounds on  each  side  of  it  to  balance  it, 
and  be  turned  around  when  required. 

Where  space  is  no  consideration,  or 
where  there  is  a  tidy  knack  of  utilizing  it, 
there  is  no  better  method  than  the  one  of 
keeping  backgrounds  permanently  moimted 
on  stretchers.  There  is  only  one  draw- 
back to  this  method  and  that  is  the  possi- 
bility that  through  careless  handling  some 
hard  comer  may  be  thrust  through  the 
taut-drawn  canvas.  Even  this  may  be 
largely  avoided — in  studios  where  careless- 
ness is  recognized — ^by  precautions  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  the  stretcher.  Before 
the  background  is  mounted,  cover  the 
stretcher  with  a  sheet  of  calico,  and  on 
this  paste  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
brown  paper.  Do  not  do  it  all  at  once, 
but  let  each  layer  dry  before  the  next  is 
added.  This  preparation  will  become  in 
effect  a  sheet  of  tough  card-board  and 
will  save  the  background  in  the  event  of  a 
hard  knock.  It  will,  however,  in  the 
making,  prove  a  severe  strain  on  the 
stretcher,  and  will  warp  it  out  of  all  use- 
fulness unless  it  be  very  rigid,  or  be 
stiffened  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time. 
This  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  to 
prepare  them,  making  each  stretcher  to 
take  two  grounds,  one  on  each  side,  and 


so  halving  their  number.  A  number  of 
backgrounds — two  to  a  stretcher — do  not 
take  an  inordinate  amount  of  room  even 
when  the  stretcher  is  mounted  on  feet. 
These  feet  need  not  be  more  than  twelve 
inches  long  and  each  fitted  with  a  couple 
of  good  working  casters.  By  dovetailing 
the  feet  in  and  out  when  the  grounds  are 
stored,  each  pair  will  not  project  more  than 
eight  or  nine  inches  from  the  next  one. 

Better  perhaps  than  a  number  of  lightly- 
footed  stretchers  is  to  have  one  frame  on 
which  the  required  background  can  be 
hung.  A  pair  of  hooks  on  the  frame,  and 
a  pair  of  eyes  in  the  edge  of  the  stretcher 
would  make  placing  in  position  the  work 
of  a  moment.  With  such  a  frame  the 
backgrounds  would  occupy  an  inconsider- 
able space  against  the  wall.  A  pit  in  the 
studio  floor  in  such  a  position  that  it 
comes  against  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
rooms  below,  is  an  excellent  device  for 
storing  spare  grounds.  When  backgrounds 
are  thus  kept  face  to  face  it  is  well  to  have 
along  their  upper  and  lower  edges  a 
narrow  strip  of  thin  wood  to  keep  the 
canvases  from  rubbing.  This  is  not  likely 
to  happen  when  they  are  put  away — they 
will  probably  be  slid  in  grooves,  but  may 
occur  when  they  are  in  prospective  use 
and  temporarily  leaned  against  the  side  of 
the  studio. 

The  drawback  to  loose  stretchers — as 
against  those  mounted  on  feet — is  that 
they  cannot  well  be  handled  by  one  man 
alone.  A  pair  of  light  handles  should  be 
attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  stretchers 
to  facilitate  their  moving. 


STAINS. 


BY    FREDERICK    GRAVES. 


One  of  the  things  that  often  troubles  the 
photographer  is  stain .  Stained  negatives, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  by  some  workers 
to  be  just  as  much  desired  as  they  are  by 
others  dreaded.  Pyrogallic  acid  devel- 
opers, which  are  so  prone  to  give  more  or 
less  stain,  are  avoided,  therefore,  for  this 
very  drawback,  though  there  are  workers 
who  will  not  on  any  account  give  up  their 
use  because  of  the  printing  values  produced 
thereby. 


So  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  yellow -stained 
negative  has  advantages  over  the  clean 
black  and  white  one. 

Naturally  the  yellow  negative  takes  a 
longer  time  to  print,  but  there  are  the  con- 
comitant objections  generally  also  to  stained 
fingers  and  dishes,  etc. 

A  pyro  developer  when  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  as  sodium  carbonate,  absorbs 
oxygen,   either  from  the  air  or  whatever 
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compound  it  comes  in  contact  with  con- 
taining it,  and  this  oxidation  going  on 
during  development  causes  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  pyro  and  the  brown  stain. 
Often  enough,  as  in  the  case  of  a  thin 
negative,  this  staining  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage, for  it  acts  somewhat  as  an  intensifier. 
This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  and 
sometimes  the  result  is  very  hard  and  un- 
pleasing,  and  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of 
the  color. 

This  may  be  achieved  by  various  means ; 
one  of  the  simplest  is  by  immersion  of  the 
stained  negatives  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
another  fixing  in  fresh  hypo,  allowing,  if 
necessary,  a  considerable  length  of  time  in 
the  hypo  bath, 

Anyone  who  has  used  a  pyro  developer 
for  a  long  time  may  find,  on  taking  up 
hydroquinone  or  metol,  or  some  of  the 
other  newer  developers,  that  it  is  necessary 
with  these  latter  to  develop  much  further 
in  order  to  produce  sufficient  density  for 
the  loss  of  the  yellow  stain,  which,  in  the 
one  case,  gave  to  the  negative  an  equiva- 
lent for  density,  and  has  to  be  allowed  for. 

This  yellow  stain,  if  desired  specially  in 
a  negative,  but  not  present,  may  easily  be 
got  by  giving  the  finished  negative  a  bath 
in  an  old  quantity  of  pyro  developer, 
though  probably  a  better  plan  would  be  to 
immerse  it  in  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash.  The  deep  purple  color  of  the 
permanganate  solution  will  soon  give  the 
gelatine  film  a  deep  brownish  tinge,  which 
if  carefully  applied,  and  not  allowed  to  go 
too  far  or  to  stain  too  unevenly,  will  act  as 
a  striking  intensifier  to  thin,  weak  nega- 
tives. When,  however,  a  negative  is  un- 
duly harsh  and  dense  already  in  the  high 
lights,  this  will  not  be  a  good  form  of  treat- 
ment, for  although  the  thin  parts  may  be- 
come greatly  strengthened,  the  whole  will 


be  so  equally  acted  upon  that  the  results 
can  never  be  satisfactory ;  in  such  a  case, 
the  high  lights  must  be  reduced  by  a  selec- 
tive reducer  such  as  persulphate  of  am- 
monium, and  then,  if  desired,  the  film 
may  be  stained  with  benefit. 

In  clearing  away  the  stain  of  dense  or 
uneven  negatives,  the  use  of  an  acid  alum 
bath  is  very  useful,  such  as 


Hydrochloric  acid 
Alum  (saturated  solution) 


I  oz. 
aoozs. 


The  negative  after  fixing  is  well  washed 
for  a  few  minutes  under  a  tap,  and  then 
placed  in  the  clearing  solution  until  judged 
to  be  free  of  stain,  when  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly washed  and  dried. 

In  the  case  of  silver  stains,  often  a  pro- 
longed immersion  in  old  hypo  (strong) 
will  work  wonders. 

Another  plan  is  to  moisten  a  plug  of 
cotton-wool  with  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potash,  and  rub  the  stains  well,  and 
then  to  thoroughly  wash.  A  bath  of  iodine 
and  potash  iodide  is  very  useful,  too,  as : 
iodine,  4  grs. ;  potassium  iodide,  20  grs.  ; 
and  water,  ^  oz.  Add  to  this  a  few  drops 
of  strong  hypo  solution  until  the  red  color 
goes,  and  apply  to  the  stain  with  wool, 
gently  rubbing. 

Another  good  formula  for  pyro  stains 
and  yellow  color  is — 


Sulphate  of  iron 
Sulphuicacid  . 
Alum         .... 

.    4  ozs. 
.     I  or. 
.     I  oz. 

Water       .... 

.  90  ozs. 

First  wash  thoroughly  to  remove  hypo, 
immerse  till  clear,  then  wash  and  dry,  or 
sulphate  of  iron  and  citric  acid  and  alum 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  older  the  stain  is  the  more  difficult 
it  will  generally  be  found,  I  think,  to  suc- 
cessfully get  quite  rid  of  it. — Photo.  News. 
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BY  JOHN    BARTLETT. 


Some  of  the  French  and  German  painters 
and  some  of  our  own  painters  have  shown 
in   their   pictures  of   the  city   streets   the 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia. 


beautiful  effect  of  line  and  color.  There 
is  Jean  Beraud's  picture  of  Place  de  Con- 
corde. One  needs  not  to  wait  to  identify 
the  scene ;  unmistakably  the  picture  is 
Parisian,  a  bright  little  transcript  from  the 
life  of  the  streets.     It  is  the  hour  of  setting 
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out  to  work.  A  lawyer  with  his  brief-case 
under  his  arm  has  stopf>ed  to  converse  with 
a  friend;  their  chat  is  broken  off,  while 
each  looks  toward  a  trim  and  dainty  figure. 
She  is  a  model  in  a  Magazine  des  Modes. 
Her  fine  shape  and  pretty  face  set  off  to 
full  advantage  the  cloaks  and  hats  she  puts 
on  to  display.  In  the  distance  we  see  the 
Chambre  des  Deputes.  Everything  is  as 
realistic  as  every-day  Paris  life  can  make  it. 

Then  there  is  Grandjean's  Roadway  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  then  we  have  the 
market  scene  by  Pasini  and  road  scenes  in 
active  city  life  by  Gerome. 

I  must  now  call  to  mind  a  very  familiar 
picture  (the  artist's  name  I  forget)  of 
Madison  Square  and  Broadway  Crossing. 
This  place,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the 
busiest  spot  of  a  busy  town,  and  though 
we  have  passed  and  repassed  many  a  time 
in  the  day,  it  probably  never  occurred  to 
us  that  the  prosaic  and  intensely  practical 
looking  sky-scrapers,  the  tangled  mass  of 
horses,  drays,  carriages,  and  the  motley 
crowd  of  people,  would  give  us,  when 
almost  literally  transcribed  to  the  canvas, 
pleasurable  sensation  and  positive  artistic 
delight,  increased  no  doubt  by  the  novelty 
of  the  presentation. 

After  the  painter  had  opened  our  eyes 
by  the  revelation,  we  have  frequently  seen 
the  same  place  under  similar  beautiful 
aspects ;  though  we  have  often  been  looked 
at  rather  curiously,  nay,  even  compassion- 
ately, by  the  prosaic  matter-of-fact  police- 
man, who  no  doubt  thought  *•  there's  a 
hayseed  from  away  back,  smitten  with  awe 
at  the  bustle  of  Gotham." 

And  in  our  own  city,  dear  old  Philadel- 
phia, we  have,  since  our  eyes  were  opened, 
been  equally  delighted  with  our  peculiar 
picturesque  street-views  of  city  life. 

A  street  which  crosses  the  rectangular 
streets  diagonally  affords  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  pictorial  representation.  A  point 
of  view  thus  chosen  adds  to  the  effect,  as 
it  gives  the  idea  (we  cannot  explain  how) 
of  motion  in  the  picture,  making  the 
general  trend  of  the  street  an  oblique  line 
across  the  view. 

If  the  lines  of  the  street  are  taken  so  as 
to  give  the  view  of  the  curbing  parallel, 
the  effect  of  life  and  animation  is  all  de- 
stroyed, and  you  have  only  an  instantan- 
eous, petrified  view  of  a  street  with  arrested 


motion,  as  if  some  head  of  Medusa  had 
turned  the  people  into  stone. 

This  is  the  character  of  nine-tenths  of 
street  snap-shot  views.  The  foreground  of 
a  street  picture  is  apt  to  be  very  complex, 
full  of  shifting  masses  of  people  and  mov- 
ing vehicles ;  but  if  properly  chosen,  this 
complexity  adds  further  to  the  means  of 
suggesting  motion.  A  rainy  day  offers 
peculiar  advantages  for  artistic  effect,  the 
reflections  from  the  flag-pavements  giving 
especial  interest.  Night  scenes  in  the 
streets  are  also  possible  with  a  modem 
non-halation,  double  coated  or  backed 
plate,  and  they  are  often  beautiful  when 
the  shadows  and  high  lights  are  harmoni- 
ously blended,  but  with  street  scenes  at 
night  the  complexity  of  the  source  of 
illumination  requires  great  judgment  to 
secure  proper  shadows  and  to  give  coher- 
ence to  the  various  elements. 

There  is,  however,  an  effect  of  loneliness 
in  night  scenes  of  city  life  which  is  sug- 
gestive, almost  poetic  in  sentiment. 

Though  somewhat  foreign  to  the  topic, 
I  cannot  help  suggesting  the  pictorial  value 
of  public  gatherings,  the  crowds  at  rail- 
way stations,  race  courses,  modern  field 
sports — such  subjects  are  worthy  of  a  more 
artistic  treatment  than  they  get  from  the 
average  snap-shotter.  It  is  really  surpris- 
ing that  athletic  sports,  such  as  cricket, 
tennis,  etc.,  should  not  inspire  the  artistic 
photographer. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  a  legion  of  pho- 
tographic views  of  polo,  golf,  etc.,  but 
they  are  taken  with  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  the  skill  of  the  players,  not  the 
beauty  or  grace  of  action,  and  sometimes 
the  most  violent  contortions  of  body  and 
distortion  of  face  are  applauded  because 
they  depict  a  good  hit  of  a  celebrated 
player. 

The  vigorous  action  of  the  men  and 
women,  displaying  the  forms  of  the  limbs, 
the  elegance  of  female  drapery  in  action, 
the  pleasing  scenery  in  which  such  sports 
frequently  take  place  supplying  a  landscape 
setting,  ought  surely  to  tempt  the  artists  in 
photography,  and  I  am  sure  they  would 
carry  the  public  with  them.  We  do  not 
mean  that  cricket  matches,  foot-ball  games, 
etc.,  are  not  photographed,  but  then 
most  of  them  merely  prove  that  so-and-so's 
shutter  is  capable  of  taking  moving  objects 
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in  less  than  one-thousandth  of  a  second, 
and  do  not  show  the  rich  material  for 
artistic  manipulation. 


The  English  painter  Frith  worked  in 
this  direction  very  effectively  in  his  *  *  Derby 
Day  * '  and  other  works. 


MOUNTING  AND  FRAMING  PHOTOGRAPHS.* 


In  the  early  days  of  photography  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  of 
mounting  and  framing,  and  nearly  all  pic- 
tures had  three  features  in  common  :  (i) 
The  frame  was  either  of  gilt  or  of  narrow, 
light-colored  oak,  frequently  of  the  objec- 
tionable pattern  dubbed  ** Oxford  ;"  (2) 
the  sky  was  nearly  always  represented  by 
white  paper;  (3)  the  print  was  pasted  on 
white  tard,  and  was  frequently  embellished 
with  ornamental  borders,  preferably  in 
colored  ink,  and  of  wonderful  design. 
Nowadays,  photographers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  setting  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  picture  itself,  and  have  given 
it  a  fair  sphere  of  consideration.  Although 
really  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  there 
are  round  principles  underlying  the  matter 
of  mounting  and  framing  which  may  be 
now  stated.  The  setting  has  three  func- 
tions to  perform  :  (i)  To  support  and  pro- 
tect the  picture ;  ( 2  )  to  isolate  the  picture 
from  conflicting  surroundings;  (3)  by 
harmonizing  with  the  subject  to  emphasize 
its  good  features  and  minimize  its  defects. 
With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  mount,  it  is 
a  rule  that  large  and  decided  pictures 
should  be  framed  close  up,  and  small,  deli- 
cate ones  should  be  surrounded  by  a  suit- 
able margin  of  card-board.  The  chief 
points  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a 
mount  should  be  ( i )  size  and  proportion, 
(2)  texture,  (3)  color. 

I.  Size  and  Shape.  The  proportions 
of  length  and  breadth  of  the  mount, 
frame,  and  picture  should  rarely  be  the 
same,  because  the  eye  either  follows  the 
diagonal  lines  inward,  and  is  carried  to- 
ward the  centre,  where,  as  a  rule,  a  photo 
is  weakest,  or  is  led  outward  toward  the 
mitres  of  the  frame.  The  margins  also  of 
the  mounts  should  not  be  of  the  same 
width  at  the  sides  as  at  the  bottom  and 
top.  In  some  cases  the  width  at  the  sides 
should  be  the  greater,  and  in  other  instances 


*  A  paper  lead  before  the  South  Australian  Pho- 
tographic Society  by  A.  H.  Kingsborough. 


less.  [Examples  were  shown  illustrating 
both  methods,  and  they  seemed  to  suggest 
that  where  the  print  is  somewhat  square, 
and  where  vertical  lines  prevail  and  require 
to  be  emphasized,  the  margin  at  the  sides 
should  be  less  than  at  the  top  and  bottom; 
but  where  a  sense  of  horizontal  expanse  is 
to  be  conveyed  it  should  be  vice  versa.  In 
order  to  impress  the  effect  on  the  subject 
produced  by  varying  widths  of  margin 
there  were  numerous  examples  exhibited 
for  comparison,  and  comments  made  on 
each ;  also  exhibits  showing  the  dwarfing 
of  a  picture  by  a  mount  which  is  too  large 
for  it.] 

2.  Texture.  The  fineness  or  coarse 
ness  of  the  surface  of  the  mount  has  a 
marked  effect.  Rough  mounts  scatter  more 
light,  and  therefore  lobk  lighter  generally 
than  smooth  ones  do;  the  rougher  the 
grain  the  more  important  it  is  that  it 
should  not  be  viewed  in  oblique  light ;  if  a 
rough  print  be  placed  upon  a  smooth 
mount  the  roughness  is  emphasized,  and, 
vice  versa,  a  brilliant  photo  is  increased  in 
brilliancy  by  contact  with  a  rough  mount. 

3.  Color.  Great  difficulty  exists  in 
the  selection  of  a  proper  color  for  a  mount, 
tone — i.  e.y  darkness  or  lightness — ^and  tint 
(color  proper),  both  having  an  influence. 
A  perfectly  even  wash  of  color  appears 
graduated  when  in  contact  with  a  lighter 
wash  on  one  side  and  a  darker  on  the 
other,  that  portion  nearest  to  the  lighter 
shade  appearing  darkest  by  contrast.  In 
the  same  way,  a  dark  picture  on  a  white 
mount  looks  darker,  and  a  white  print  on 
a  dark  mount  appears  whiter.  Summariz- 
ing, we  may  say  ( i )  that  all  glass  degrades 
or  weakens  in  tone  both  the  picture  and 
the  mount ;  (  2  )  quite  white  and  quite  black 
mounts  should  seldom  be  employed  ;  (3) 
pictures  in  which  the  greater  part  is  de- 
cidedly light  are  best  set  off  by  mounts 
which  tend  toward  light  rather  than  dark  ; 
(4)  similarly,  dark  pictures  should  be  sup- 
ported by  mounts  which  belong  in  tone  to 
the  darker  end  of  the  scale;  (5)  pictures 
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which  contain  a  fairly  even  balance  of 
light  and  dark  admit  of  great  liberty  in 
treatment,  according  to  what  is  considered 
weak  or  strong  points  in  the  print.  In 
dealing  with  color  proper,  the  color  of  the 
mount  must  either  harmonize  with  that  of 
the  photo  or  it  must  agreeably  contrast. 
Harmony  of  color  was  easy  to  arrive  at, 
but  contrast  must  be  dealt  with  along  the 
lines  of  * 'complementary**  colors.  The 
composition  of  white  light  was  brought 
under  notice,  a  specimen  was  thrown  on 
the  screen,  and  then  methods  of  combin- 
ing again  the  colors  into  white  light  were 
exhibited;  the  * 'persistence  of  impressions*  * 
on  the  eye  was  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
blending  in  the  case  of  rotating  colored 
sectors.  The  fact  that  white  light  can  be 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  two  colors  only, 
which  are  complementary,  was  duly  em- 
phasized, and  several  instances  were 
quoted ;  its  application  to  the  mounting  of 
photos  was  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the 
effect  of  a  yellow  mount  surrounding  a 


white  centre  was  seen  to  give  the  white  a 
bluish  tinge,  while  a  blue  mount  imparted 
a  yellow  tinge  to  the  central  white  patch ; 
in  other  words,  the  latter  appears  to  be 
tinged  with  a  color  complementary  to  that 
of  the  mount.  The  practical  upshot  is 
that  a  color  must  be  chosen  for  the  mount 
which  will  be  complementary  to  that  re- 
quired to  be  seen  in  the  print,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  complementary  colors 
furnish  the  strongest  possible  contrast. 
Lines,  borders,  cut-out  mounts  and  their 
edges  were  referred  to,  and  the  lately- 
introduced  idea  of  placing  around  the  print 
a  series  of  cut-out  tinted  papers,  each  with 
the  opening  a.  little  larger  than  the  other, 
so  as  to  prodace  a  stepped  blending  of 
tints,  either  darker  or  lighter,  toward  the 
outside  edge  of  the  mount.  In  respect  to 
framing,  the  remarks  made  with  regard 
to  mounting  applied,  and  flat  or  deeply- 
moulded  frames  should  be  chosen  with  due 
regard  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  picture  to 
be  emphasized. 


MORE  ABOUT  ACETONE  AS  A  DEVELOPER. 


BY   JEX    BARDWELL. 


In  my  time,  *  *  away  back,  *  *  I  took  an 
English  journal.  The  Photographic  News, . 
and  in  one  of  the  numbers  I  noticed  a 
formula  for  making  the  double  salt  of  iron 
and  ammonia.  The  author  stated  that  he 
believed  it  would  take  the  place  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron,  then  in  use  for  developing 
wet  collodion  plates,  and  gave  his  reasons 
for  so  thinking.  They  were  that  it  would 
give  better  density,  stand  longer  develop- 
ing, and  with  a  suitable  collodion  would 
give  a  negative  that  would  require  no  in- 
tensification— an  important  consideration 
in  those  days.  This  photographic  agent 
was  not  to  be  bought,  so  I  had  to  make  it, 
and  found  it  all  as  promised.  I  then  made 
up  quite  a  quantity,  passed  it  around  in 
samples,  and  I  had  more  calls  for  it  than  I 
could  supply.  Mr.  Ay  res,  of  E.  &  H. 
Anthony,  who  was  on  the  road  for  them, 
called  on  me.  He  said  that  Mr.  H.  T. 
Anthony  had  heard  of  the  new  helper,  and 
had  sent  to  France  for  a  sample.  I  gave 
him  some  of  my  make  to  send   to  Mr. 


Anthony,  but  I  never  heard  from  it. 
However,  it  was  soon  afterward  placed  on 
sale. 

I  have  in  my  collection  negatives  made 
in  1858,  collodion  dry  plates,  meta-gela- 
tine,  collodion-albumen,  and  tannin.  When 
I  opened  a  gallery  in  Detroit,  in  1861,  I 
used  the  collodion  dry  plate  for  all  my 
stereoscopic  work,  but  there  was  consid- 
erable uncertainty  in  the  results.  I  read 
in  the  above  mentioned  journal  the  recom- 
mendation of  coffee  as  an  organ ifier  and 
preservative,  tried  it,  and  found  that  by 
its  use  I  cold  prepare  overnight  a  dozen 
plates,  and  from  them  obtain  twelve  good 
negatives.  I  dropped  all  other  processes, 
and  used  coffee  until  the  advent  of  the 
gelatine  dry  plate.  I  was  very  successful 
in  its  application,  published  my  method  of 
preparing  the  plates,  and  had  the  honor  of 
having  my  remarks  republished  in  English 
journals. 

Again  reading  in  a  foreign  journal  that 
acetone  was  found  to  take  the  place  of  the 
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sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  I  at 
once  became  interested.  I  had  trouble  in 
obtaining  it,  but  at  last  I  obtained  half  a 
pound  from  New  York,  and  followed  the 
formula.  I  found  it  so  promising  that, 
after  giving  it  a  good  and  satisfactory  trial, 
I  published  my  finding.  Judging  by  the 
quantity  of  acetone  now  sold,  it  must  have 
found  favor.  So  far,  I  believe,  I  am  the 
only  one  in  America  to  publish  and  advo- 
cate its  use.  On  what  ground  ?  It  is  ex- 
tremely simple  in  its  application.  It  is 
stainless.  It  hardens  the  film.  It  will 
**work  soft**  or  **hard.'*  It  gives  per- 
fect gradation  of  tone,  and  there  is  a  de- 
sirable absence  of  chemical  fog.  It  works 
equally  well  with  plates,  films,  lantern 
slides,  or  papers.  In  fact,  it  will  work  as 
well  in  every  respect  as  the  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potash,  and  in  some  things  it  is 
better.  Remember,  while  thus  advoca- 
ting the  use  of  acetone,  I  do  not  recom- 
mend the  professional  worker  who  has  the 
task  of  developing  large  numbers  of  nega- 
tives, to  lay  aside  his  own  formula  that  he 
is  familiar  with.  But  for  the  landscape 
worker,  the  amateur,  who  is  willing  to 
work  over  a  single  negative  at  a  time,  and 
who  may  desire  to  obtain  all  there  is 
in  it — to  such  I  say  try  it.  I  have  had 
some  experienee  in  negative-making,  and 
have  had  better  satisfaction  in  using  ace- 
tone than  with  the  carbonates. 

I  confess  to  a  certain  pride  in  the  ad- 
vent of  the  double  salt  of  iron  and  am- 
monia, and  recommend  its  use  in  place  of 
the  sulphate  of  iron  used  by  some  of  the 
collodion  workers  of  the  present  day; 
also  to  my  advocacy  of  the  coffee-collo- 
dion dry  plate,  as  it  is  still  the  best  medium 
for  microscopic  negative  work. 

As  I  have  made  a  modification  in  my 
acetone  formula,  I  send  with  this  a  copy,  also 
a  couple  of  velox  prints  developed  with 
the  acetone  M.  Q.  developer. 

[These  fully  sustain  Mr.  BardwelFs 
claims,  having  desirable  vigor  and  bril- 
liancy, combined  with  detail  and  softness 
of  gradation — Editor  W.  P.  M.] 

FormuUe  for  Plates  or  Films, 

No.  I. 

Water ao  o«. 

Meta-bi-Sulphite  of  Potassium         .  40  gr. 

Pyro 1.0  gr. 


No.  a. 
Water 
Sulphite  of  Soda  (Seeds)   ! 

Dissolve  and  add 
Acetone      .... 

For  normal  use,  take  of 


.    6  OS. 
.   %  oz. 


£^0.  I 

No.  a 

.     I  oz. 

.    a  oz. 

For  soft  effects,  add 
Water 

.      Z  OS. 

For  density,  mix 

No.  I 

No.  a 

.    a  oz. 
.    X  oz. 

For  carbon  velox,  take  of 

No.  a 

No.  3 

.    I  oz. 
.    I  oz. 

For  special  portrait  velox,  add 
Water 

.     X  oz. 

No.  3. 

Water 

Metol 

zooz. 
7gr. 

Sulphite  of  Soda     .        .  .    ^  oz. 

Hydroquinone  .        •    30  gr. 

10  per  cent.  Sol.  Bro.  of  Potassium       x  drachm 

Fixing. 

Water a  oz. 

Citric  Acid a  drachms 

Dissolve. 

Water 3  oz. 

Sulphite  of  Soda     ....      4  drachms 
Dissolve  and  add  to  above  and  add  to  Hypo 
Solution. 

Water 15  oz. 

Hypo 5  oz. 

Dissolve,  and  add  the  citric  and  sulphuric  solu- 
tion. 

To  reduce  or  to  clear  negaiiveSy  I  recom- 
mend the  following.  It  does  not  stain^ 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 


Water      .... 

4  oz. 

Cerium  Sulphate 

.    137  Rr. 

Sulphuric  Acid 

I  drachm 

This  will  keep. 

For  clearing  up  and  reducing,  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  and  save  in  a 
separate  bottle  for  future  use. 


In  what  direction  should  a  sitter's  eyes 
be  turned  ?  Almost  invariably  the  sitter  is 
asked  to  look  straight  in  front — not  neces- 
sarily toward  the  camera,  but  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nose.  Painters  more  often 
turn  the  eyes  toward  the  spectator,  when 
the  face  is  turned  partly  away.  This  is 
possible  in  photography,  but  should  be 
sparingly  resorted  to. 
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THE  OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN  CONVENTION. 


The  photographers  of  Ohio  and  Michi- 
will  meet  this  year  at  Cleveland,  August 
27,  28,  and  29.  An  attractive  programme 
is  prepared,  and  we  hope  that  every  one  of 
our  readers  in  these  two  progressive  States 
will  attend  the  meeting.  The  officers  of 
the  association  are  :  C.  S.  Bateham,  Nor- 
walk,  0.,  president;  A.  L.  Bowersox, 
Dayton,  O.,  vice-president  for  Ohio;  J. 
F.  Rentschler,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  vice- 
president  for  Michigan ;  F.  S.  Clark, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  secretary;  W.  L.  Smith, 
St.  Mary*s,  O.,  treasurer. 

Classification  of  Exhibits,  Special  cash 
prize  class,  open  to  the  world,  1 150.00  in 
gold.  $75.00  first  prize.  1 5 0.00  second 
prize.     $25.00  third  prize. 

Exhibits  must  consist  of  three  framed 
photographs,  measuring  thirteen  inches  or 
larger. 

Any  photographer  whose  cjues  are  paid 
may  compete  in  this  class. 

Those  outside  of  our  States  must  pay 
dues  of  1 2. 00,  thereby  becoming  associate 
members. 

General  Exhibit,  For  Ohio-Michigan 
active  members.  This  exhibit  is  for  study 
and  comparison,  it  being  expected  that 
every  member  is  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  association  and  will  send  some  of 
his  productions,  thus  securing  the  benefits 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  compari- 
son of  his  own  work  with  that  of  others. 

The  Salon.  (Started  in  the  Ohio  As- 
sociation in  1895.) 

All  pictures  by  active  members  are  eligi- 
ble for  salon  honors.  They  are  selected 
for  artistic  qualities,and  each  member  hav- 
ing one  or  more  selected  will  receive  a 
Certificate  of  Honor  signed  by  art  judges, 
testifying  to  artistic  excellence. 

Interstate  Exhibit.  This  travelling  ex- 
hibit is  made  up  of  pictures  from  each 
State  association,  each  association  being 
represented  by  one  picture  which  has  been 
selected  as  being  the  best  exhibited  at 
their  last  convention. 

Rules.  I .  Pictures  for  general  exhibits 
may  be  framed  or  unframed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  exhibitor,  and  may  be  any 
size. 

2.  A  hanging  committee  will  superin- 
tend the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  if  meni- 
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bers  have  sent  more  than  are  desirable  they 
will  select  the  ones  with  greatest  merit. 
This  will  make  the  acceptance  and  hang- 
ing of  work  a  honor  in  itself. 

3.  In  the  general  exhibits  the  artist's 
name  may  appear  or  not  as  desired,  but 
should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  each  pic- 
ture for  identification  and  proper  return. 

4.  In  the  Cash  Prize  class  no  name 
should  appear  on  the  pictures. 

5.  Association  will  not  be  responsible 
for  any  loss  or  damage  to  pictures  in  its 
charge,  but  the  best  of  care  will  be  taken 
by  the  Executive  Committee  to  ensure  the 
safe  return  of  all  exhibits  entrusted  to  its 
care. 

6.  Fasten  box  covers  with  screws,  not 
nails,  and  see  that  your  home  address  is  on 
the  under  side  of  cover. 

7.  All  packages  containing  pictures  for 
the  Art  Department  must  be  prepaid  and 
addressed  to  A.  L.  Bowersox,  vice-presi- 
dent Ohio-Michigan  P.  A. ,  Grays  Armory, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

8.  All  exhibits  must  be  on  hand  not 
later  than  Monday  morning,  August  25th. 
This  is  imperative,  to  allow  sufficient  time 
for  proper  hanging. 

9.  Make  application  for  space  in  the 
Art  Department  to  A.  L.  Bowersox,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Frank  S.  Clark, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Secretary. 


A  PLAIN  white  or  tinted  mount  with  a 
single  lead-pencil  line  ruled  around  the 
print  is  sometimes  more  effective  than  any 
more  elaborate  creation,  especially  if  the 
print  is  something  light  and  sketchy.  A 
ruler  is  all  the  necessary  guide  for  a  square 
or  oblong  line,  and  compasses  will  give  a 
circle.  Ovals  of  any  proportions  can  be 
made  by  the  simple  and  practical  method 
of  a  bit  of  string  and  two  pins.  Place  a 
couple  of  pins,  three  inches  apart,  upright 
on  a  card.  Then  take  ten  inches  of  string, 
tie  the  ends  together  and  place  the  string 
over  the  pins.  Run  the  point  of  a  pendl 
inside  the  string,  keeping  the  string  taut, 
and  the  resulting  line  will  be  an  ellipse 
with  a  pin  in  each  focus.  By  varying  the 
distance  of  the  pins  any  ellipse  may  be 
obtained. 
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PORTRAIT 
By  C.  A.  Krausch,  Pasadena,  California 
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PORTRAIT 
By  C.  A.  Krausch,  Pasadena,  California 
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PORTRAIT 
By  C.  A.  Krautfch,  Pasadenn,  Calilornia 
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THE   SISTERS 
By  C.  A.  Krausch,  Pasadena,  California 
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PORTRAITS 
By  C.  A.  Krausch,  Pasadena,  California 
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HOME    PORTRAIT 

By  Wilh.  Weimer,  Darmstadt 

From  ••  Photogpaphlsche  Mitteilungen  ' 
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MOTHER  AND   CHILD 
By  A.  W.  Goodman,  Belvedere,  Kent,  England 
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MADAME   VIGEE   ET   SA    FILLE     (Louvre) 
Le   Brun 
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ADVERTISING. 
For  the  Good  of  the  Order/' 


BY  W.   I.   SCANDUN. 


It  seems  to  the  writer  almost  an  unfair 
thing  for  an  advertising  man  to  write 
about  advertising  and  expect  to  see  his 
MSS.  published  as  reading  matter  in  the 
regular  columns  of  a  magazine  supported 
by  the  craft  he  hopes  to  serve,  and  yet, 
when  viewed  in  another  light,  it  assumes 
a  widely  different  aspect,  for  if  his  pre- 
mise is  correct,  the  reader  benefits  by  the 
views  expressed. 

If  the  advertising  man,  who  is  or  should 
be  familiar  with  his  subject,  does  not  write 
about  advertising,  who  may  be  expected 
to  do  it  ?  We  certainly  do  not  expect  the 
village  blacksmith  to  write  as  instructively 
on  the  subject  of  piano  playing, for  instance, 
as  upon  some  theme  connected  with  his 
own  business,  and  therefore,  on  this  basis, 
the  present  article  is  presented  with  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  necessity  and 
some  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  judicious  system  of  publicity  for 
the  progressive  photographer  of  to-day. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  different  meanings  that  seem, 
popularly,  to  attach  to  the  word  **  adver- 
tise." In  the  minds  of  some  it  appears  to 
mean  simply  a  card  in  the  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  —  unchanged  from  month  to 
month,  and  profitable  only  to  the  pub- 
lisher, who  gets  paid  for  the  space  occupied. 
Others  seem  to  view  it  in  a  more  indefinite 
way,  and  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  to 
advertise  means  to  expend  a  lot  of  money 
in  a  sort  of  haphazard  game  or  lottery, 
some  of  which  tnay  perhaps  come  back, 
but  none  of  which  may  be  counted  on 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Both  these 
views  are  based  upon  experience  of  the 
parties  holding  them,  and  are  entirely 
reasonable  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
photographer  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
selecting  his  own  mediums  for  publicity, 
and  w^riting  his  own  copy.  As  a  rule,  he 
cannot  do  this  to  good  advantage,  and 
there  are  several  reasons  why  not:  one 
is  the  fact  that  he  cannot  see  his  own 
business  through  the  eyes  of  the  people  he 
wishes  to  reach — his  vision  is  warped,  and 


he  will  be  apt  to  **talk  shop"  in  his  copy. 
Then,  too,  the  furnishing  of  new  matter 
for  each  day  or  week,  or  the  planning  and 
issuing  of  a  new  folder,  leaflet,  or  booklet 
at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  most  fetch- 
ing manner,  soon  becomes  irksome,  and 
the  result  is  the  abandonment  of  a  plan 
that  had  perhaps  just  reached  a  point 
where  it  only  needed  to  be  continued  a 
little  longer  to  make  its  results  apparent. 

The  photographer  is  more  familiar  with 
the  covering  power  of  his  lens  than  with 
the  convincing  power  of  language.  He 
knows  how  to  stop  down  his  lens,  but  often 
fails  to  realize  the  necessity  of  treating  his 
flow  of  language  to  the  same  medicine. 

The  blacksmith  may,  of  course,  be  found 
who  knows  how  to  play  the  piano  with 
skill  and  effect ;  so,  too,  there  may  be 
found  photographers  who  know  how  to  ex- 
ploit their  business  with  skill  and  profit ; 
examples  are  rare  in  either  case,  however, 
and  **the  exceptions  prove  the  rule."  If 
this  is  so,  the  question  seems  to  narrow  it- 
self down  to  this  form  :  Is  any  advertising 
necessary  in  my  own  particular  business? 
and  if  so,  am  I  strong  enough  to  plan  and 
execute  it  successfully  in  addition  to  the 
extra  work  incident  to  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness it  will  bring  me  if  successful?  In 
other  words,  have  I  the  training  and  skill 
to  write  bright,  attractive  copy  that  will 
bring  people  to  my  studio  because  of  its 
power  to  attract  and  hold  their  attention 
whether  they  like  it  or  not  ?  Have  I,  in 
addition  to  this,  a  knowledge  of  printing 
and  types,  paper,  binding,  illustrating,  and 
all  the  details  of  publishing,  that  will 
enable  me  to  tell  an  interesting  story  of  my 
business  and  tell  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  read  and  its  salient  points  remem- 
bered by  every  person  into  whose  hands  it 
falls? 

A  simple  announcement  that  ''John 
Smith  is  prepared,"  etc.,  is  not  enough 
in  these  days  of  story-telling,  attractive 
and  often  brilliant  advertisement  writing. 
The  matter  must  appeal  to  the  reader  with 
a  personal  interest ;  otherwise  it  is  useless. 
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ABOUT  RESIDUES. 


The  business  of  the  photographer  is, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  a  business 
that  must  be  created^  and  while  it  exists 
almost  everywhere  as  a  latent  possibility, 
it  is  only  where  the  right  methods  of  pub- 
licity are  applied  that  it  is  stirred  into  life 
and  activity. 

The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  photog- 
rapher's business  render  it  especially  fitted 
to  attractive  exploitation.  His  illustra- 
tions may  be  chosen  from  a  wide  field, 
his  matter  is  not  confined  to  any  descrip- 
tion of  them,  and  they  may  therefore  be 
treated  as  illustrations  pure  and  simple 
should  be.  He  is  at  liberty  to  plan  much 
or  little  in  the  preparation  of  his  matter. 
Whatever  he  uses  must  be  to  the  point, 
and  must,  above  all,  be  neatly  printed  and 
attractive. 

If  his  finished  product  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  commend  itself  to  the 
tastes  of  the  people  he  desires  to  reach, 
and  if  it  tells  the  story  in  a  manner  to 
excite  and  hold  their  interest,  it  is  adver- 
tising well  started.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  this  is  the  end  of  it 
all.  It  is  in  fact  only  the  beginning,  and 
the  matter  presented,  whether  folder,  leaf- 
let, booklet  or  even  newspaper  advertising, 
must  be  so  placed  as  to  come  under  the 
eye  of  those  whom  he  desires  to  interest, 
at  the  best  possible  time  and  place,  for 
their  leisurely  attention. 

When  this  has  been  done  he  will  begin 
to  feel  the  effect  upon  his  trade,  and  will 
find  the  cost  of  the  additional  output  pro- 
portionately so  small  as  to  be  almost  a 
negligible  quantity.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances he  can  almost  double  the 
amount  of  his  output — with  only  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  little  thought  and  change 
in  the  organization  of  his  forces,  and  herein 
lies  the  value  of  successful  advertising  for 
the  photographer. 

Now,  if  he  is  strong  enough  and  talented 


enough,  in  fields  outside  his  own  dp- 
main,  to  do  these  things  and  do  them  well 
he  will  shortly  find  that  he  has  created 
new  business  in  his  vicinity  that  had  lain 
dormant  for  years,  and  that  undoubtedly 
would  have  continued  to  lay  dormant  for 
many  more  years  to  come. 

This  is  the  history  of  all  advertising 
to-day,  and  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  publicity  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  development  of  business  profits  as 
at  the  present  time.  A  careful  study  will 
show  that  advertising  as  it  is  now  carried 
on  is  not  a  lottery  nor  a  haphazard  game 
of  chance.  It  is  a  business  proposition 
that  has  to  be  considered  on  a  business 
basis,  by  business  men  of  broad  gauge — 
the  men  who  make  money — and  one  that, 
properly  conducted,  is  a  business  necessity. 

If  then,  it  is  a  necessity,  why  not  have 
it  planned  and  executed  by  those  who 
have  been  trained  in  it?  I^t  the  photog- 
rapher enter  into  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  various  men  whose  business  it 
is,  and  treat  them  frankly  as  he  would  his 
lawyer  or  physician,  and  let  him  look  for 
honest,  intelligent  service  from  them  as 
he  would  from  his  stock  dealer  or  plate 
maker.  Let  him  utilize  their  training  and 
facilities  to  develop  and  exploit  his  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  end  of  a  year  let  him 
figure  up  the  cost  of  the  service  and  com- 
pare it  with  his  increase  of  profits  over  the 
preceding  year.  If  then  he  does  not  find 
himself  largely  the  gainer,  he  may  safely 
resume  the  writing  of  his  own  copy.  Un- 
til he  makes  the  trial,  however,  he  is  likely 
to  find  little  change  from  previous  condi- 
tions, no  matter  how  much  effort  he  may 
put  forth.  A  ftiv  well-chosen  words  sea- 
sonably distributed  to  the  right  people  are 
the  things  that  bring  business,  and  these 
cannot  be  prepared  to  best  advantage 
except  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
many  details  that  go  to  produce  them. 


ABOUT  RESIDUES. 


BY  G.   WATMOUGH  WEBSTER. 


It  is  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  I  first  wrote  about  residues  in  these 
pages.  I  am  about  to  thresh  the  subject 
out  once  more,  being  induced  thereto  by 


several  conversations  with  practical  men  I 
have  had  of  late.  The  burden  of  their 
remarks  has  been  :  *'  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
bother  after   residues   any  more ;    now    I 
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have  given  up  albumenized  paper,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  got  for  the  trouble  of  getting 
out  of  print  washings/'  and  so  on.  And 
there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  truth ;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  half-truths  which  we  are  apotheg- 
matically  told  is  **  worse  than  a  lie.'*  It 
is  not  for  me  to  become  an  apologist  for 
albumenized  prints,  though  I  am  far  from 
having  entirely  given  up  their  use;  but  there 
is  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  washing 
waters  from  modern  sensitized  papers — 
gelatine  and  collodion  —  contain  a  far 
smaller  proportion  of  silver  than  would  be 
obtained  from  an  equal  quantity  of  albu- 
menized paper  washings.  But,  carefully 
carried  out,  there  is  quite  enough  recover- 
able to  make  it  worth  while  taking  steps  to 
collect  it ;  besides,  it  does  seem  such  un- 
scientific work  to  throw  silver  even  in 
small  amount  down  the  sink.  So  far  as  to 
print  washings  ;  but  when  we  come  to  dis- 
cuss hypo  the  matter  assumes  quite  another 
aspect ;  other,  that  is,  than  that  presented 
by  print  washings,  for  the  saving  of  hypo 
residues  is  to  be  regarded  now  in  the  same 
light  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed, 
seeing  the  comparative  failure  of  the  print 
washings'  source,  extra  attention  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  hypo  question.  I  have  at 
various  times  made  many  inquiries  among 
professional  friends  as  to  whether  they 
.saved  their  used  hypo  or  not,  yet  the  reply 
has  very  many  times  more  frequently  been 
*  *  no  "  than  *  *  yes. ' '  So  much  has  been 
said  both  by  myself  and  others  on  this 
point  that  it  might  seem  useless  to  say 
more,  but  I  cannot  help  sermonizing  on 
the  text  while  there  are  so  many  fixing 
baths  to  be  saved.  And  more  than  once 
have  I  received  extraordinary  rebuffs. 
Once,  when  I  was  doing  my  best  to  induce 
a  photographer  to  adopt  the  plan,  I  was 
met  with  the  astonishing  reply  :  **Oh,  yes  ; 
I  see  your  little  game  !  You  want  to  put 
some  business  in  the  way  of  a  friend  who 
sells  the  chemical  to  throw  the  hypo  down. ' ' 
I  assure  my  readers  that  I  did  not  invent 
this  story:  the  above  reply  was  literally,  and 
in  real  earnest,  made  to  me.  Still,  I  have 
gone  on  trying  to  **  do  good  by  stealth."  I 
have  never  yet  been  made  to  **  blush  to  find 
it  fame  "  by  finding  so  many  studios  with 
hypo  collectors  attached.  This  is  how  the 
matter  works  out  now.     Recently  I  took 


the  trouble  to  have  all  the  residues  from 
the  print  washings  and  the  precipitate  from 
the  hypo  separately  collected  and  sent  to 
the  refiners,  with  instructions  to  assay  and 
reduce  each  lot  separately.  It  was  only 
a  small  collection  ;  but  it  answered  as  well 
as  a  lar^e  one  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Formerly  there  used  to  be  no  great  differ 
ence  between  the  values  of  the  two  lots — 
chlorides  and  sulphides — when  separately 
valued,  so  that  to  save  trouble  we  eventu- 
ally got  in  the  way  of  sending  the  whole 
collection  as  one  package  ;  but  when  this 
recent  batch  was  sent,  there  was  about  five 
pounds*  worth  hypo  product  to  one  of  print 
washings.  See  what  that  means.  Anyone 
getting  a  five-pound  note  ($25)  for  the 
chloride  obtained  from  his  print-washing 
waters  would  have  obtained  twenty -five 
pounds  ($125)  from  his  hypo  I  Surely 
such  facts  should  appeal  to  the  most  in- 
different ;  yet  I  was  credibly  informed  not 
very  long  ago  by  one  of  the  largest  pub- 
lishing photographers  in  London  that  in 
none  of  his  branches  was  the  hypo  saved  ; 
it  was  thrown  down  the  sink  when  done 
with — probably  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
per  annum  1  This  to  me  would  have 
seemed  incredible  at  one  time ;  but  it  was 
simply  an  exalted  demonstration  of  a  fact 
which  had  become  well  known  to  me. 

Yet  I  should  like  once  more  to  be  al- 
lowed to  describe  the  very  simple  method 
that  I  and  others  adopt.  We  simply  throw 
the  silver  down  from  the  hypo  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  adopted  with  print  wash- 
ings, the  one  difference  being  that  for  salt 
we  substitute  * '  liver  of  sulphur, ' '  a  poly- 
sulphide  of  potassium.  It  has,  of  course, 
the  one  objection  of  giving  off  a  highly 
offensive  odor  when  its  solution  is  poured 
from  vessel  to  vessel.  There  is,  however, 
this  saving  point  about  the  offensiveness  of 
the  operation.  The  solution  of  sulphide 
very  quickly  decomposes  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  giving  rise  in  a  very  short  time  to 
a  skin  or  scum  that  prevents  further  annoy- 
ance, so  long  as  it  is  not  disturbed.  Further, 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  given  off  into 
the  air  does  not  contaminate  it  for  an  in- 
definite time.  It  gradually  decomposes 
and  becomes  undiscoverable  by  the  sense 
of  smell.  The  recovery  of  silver  is  not 
confined  to  the  print-fixing  hypo ;  that 
which  has  been  used  for   negative  fixing 
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should  be  thrown  into  the  same  vat.  Lately 
I  collected  the  hypo  from  a  branch  studio 
from  time  to  time  into  a  gallon  wide- 
mouthed  glass  bottle,  throwing  the  silver 
down  each  time  the  bottle  was  full.  After 
a  few  gross  of  negatives  had  passed  through, 
I  sent  the  result  to  the  refiner,  who  ex- 
tracted seven  and  sixpence  worth  of  silver 
from  the  sulphides  thrown  down.  This 
would  represent  such  an  imaginary  amount 
of  trouble  to  the  average  operator  that  he 
would  not  care  to  undertake  it ;  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  trouble  involved  or 
time  wasted  was  virtually  nil. 

One  other  consideration  to  again  bring 
forward.  The  print-fixing  bath,  besides 
silver,  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
gold  derived  from  the  waste  gold-toning 
solutions  that  should  always  be  thrown  in, 
and  from  the  toned  prints  themselves. 
This  gold  accompanies  the  silver  when  the 
latter  is  precipitated,  and  my  own  experi- 
ence has  been  that  often  the  silver  ob- 
tained from  hypo  contains  so  much  gold 
that  the  refiners  allow  some  50  per  cent, 
more  for  such  silver  than  for  that  from 
chlorides. 

A  practical  note  may  here  be  made.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  the  residues  should 


be  collected,  reduced  to  metal,  and  re- 
dissolved  to  form  nitrate  of  silver  by  the 
photographer  himself.  This  is  quite  a 
mistake.  The  cost  of  materials,  crucibles, 
firing  and  risk  of  loss  through  accident 
will,  as  a  rule,  average  more  than  the 
amount  saved  by  doing  the  reducing  at 
home.  I  have  for  over  forty  years  dealt 
with  one  firm  for  residue  work,  and  I 
recently  asked  them  to  let  me  know  the 
principle  on  which  they  based  their  charges 
for  reducing.  They  replied :  **  Our  charge 
for  reducing  residues  is  always  based  upon 
the  burnt  weight,  and  is  one  shilling  per 
pound.'*  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  true 
economy  will,  as  often  pointed  out  in  this 
journal,  consist  in  keeping  all  residues, 
paper  clippings,  filter  papers,  etc.,  as 
clean  and  free  from  foreign  matter  as  pos- 
sible ;  otherwise  a  charge  of  a  shilling  a 
pound  of  burnt  rubbish  will  have  to  be  taken 
off  the  gross  cash  result  of  residue  saving. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  write  more.  I 
would  reinforce  my  old  story  by  adding 
the  moral :  If  you  are  determined  to  throw 
some  silver  down  the  sink,  throw  the  print 
washings  down,  and  save  the  hypo  resi- 
dues.—  The  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. 


UPON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  NEGATIVES  BY  MASKING. 


BY  P.   MATHV. 


To  secure  the  very  best  possible  result 
from  a  negative  it  is  almost  always  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  some  form  of  local  treat- 
ment or  dodging.  Some  workers  do  this 
by  the  application  of  intensifiers  or  chemi- 
cal reducers  by  means  of  a  brush ;  others 
by  the  employment  in  parts  of  mechanical 
reducers,  such  as  Baskett's  terebene  and 
globe  polish,  or  the  older  alcohol  and  cot- 
ton-wool method.  Retouching  is  in  great 
measure  one  of  these  resources,  and  another 
is  to  be  found  in  the  glycerine  method  of 
working  platinotype.  But  far  away  ahead 
of  these  plans,  in  point  of  convenience  and 
adaptability,  comes  the  masking  method, 
which  may  take  a  great  deal  of  time  in  its 
initial  application  to  the  negative,  but  has 
the  advantages  that  the  original  negative 
unaltered   is  always   at  hand  if  required. 


and  that  once  done  it  applies  to  every 
print  taken  from  the  negative  so  long  as 
the  mask  is  in  position. 

M.  Mathy,  in  the  Bulletin  Beige  a  short 
time  ago,  gave  an  account  of  his  pro- 
cedure in  this  direction,  which  we  translate 
and  abridge  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  Photography.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
an  interior  taken  against  the  light,  with 
the  door  and  window  in  the  background. 
These  in  brilliant  illumination  affect  the 
sensitive  plate  far  more  powerfully  than  the 
shadows,  and  if  the  half-tones  are  not  to 
be  lost,  recourse  must  be  had  to  local 
treatment.  The  defect,  so  often  found  in 
interior  work,  especially  when  done  against 
the  light,  may  be  obviated  by  using  a 
suitable  mask. 

A  print  is  made  from  the  negative  just 
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as  it  is,  and  on  this  the  outlines  of  the 
masses  are  pencilled  and  transferred  to  a 
sheet  of  paper  of  medium  thickness,  rather 
larger  than  the  printing- frame.  With  a 
knife  the  outlines  are  cut  out,  and  the 
mask  so  made  can  be  used  thus  :  The  plate 
and  paper  having  been  placed  in  the  frame 
in  the  usual  way,  the  mask  which  has  been 
cut  out  is  superposed  on  the  front  of  the 
frame,  so  that  its  lines  coincide  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  those  of  the  negative,  and 
is  fixed  there  by  means  of  drawing-pins. 
This  has  to  be  done  with  great  care, 
because  on  it  depends  one's  success. 

If  it  so  happen  that  the  outlines  are 
scarcely  visible  on  the  back  of  the  negative, 
thus  rendering  it  difficult  to  secure  perfect 
coincidence  of  mask  and  negative,  they 
may  be  traced  temporarily  on  the  glass  side 
before  placing  the  negative  in  the  frame, 
removing  them  when  once  the  mask  is  in 
position  by  passing  the  finger  through  the 
openings  in  it.  Printing  must  be  performed 
in  the  shade. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  mask 
mu5t  never  be  placed  in  contact  with  the 
negative,  but  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
away  from  it,  so  that  the  shading  due  to 
the  mask  may  blend  harmoniously  with  the 
rest  of  the  picture.  This  is  printed  in  the 
usual  way  by  removing  the  mask  after  it 
has  done  its  work  and  allowing  the  nega- 
tive to  print  out.  To  keep  the  mask  at  a 
due  distance  from  the  negative  a  printing- 
frame  with  bevelled  edges  is  indispensable. 
When  there  is  any  chance  of  the  light 
falling  too  obliquely,  and  so  under-cutting 
the  mask  as  it  were,  the  frame  during 
printing  must  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  a 
box  with  high  sides  and  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  frame  itself.  For  a  similar 
reason  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  if 
the  parts  to  be  corrected  are  so  near  to- 
gether as  to  leave  only  a  very  small  space 
between  them,  to  use  a  mask  with  only 
one  opening  at  a  time,  using  a  separate 
mask  for  each  separate  part. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the 
case  of  a  negative  with  too  strong  con- 
trasts. Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
negative  which  is  in  parts  too  thin.  We 
may  use  a  mask  without  any  openings  at 
all,  and  print  the  denser  parts  deeper  by 
its  aid,  so  that  we  may  give  to  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  picture  its  true  value. 


An  example  will  explain  this  better.  We 
have  to  print  from  a  negative  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a  forge,  of  which  the  upper  part,  on 
account  of  too  great  difference  in  illumina- 
tion, is  so  feeble  that  it  would  produce 
nothing  but  a  black  patch  in  the  print. 
This  may  be  prevented  by  printing  the 
dense  part  of  the  negative  while  keeping 
the  thin  part  covered.  To  do  this  a  mask 
is  used  with  its  edge  cut  according  to  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
masses,  and  fixed  at  a  slight  inclination  on 
the  printing-frame.  The  mask  must  en- 
croach a  little  beyond  the  part  to  be  pro- 
tected, according  to  need.  As  to  its  in- 
clination, the  operator  will  be  guided  by 
his  experience  and  taste.  When  the  denser 
part  has  almost  attained  the  desired  depth, 
the  mask  is  removed  and  the  thinner  part 
printed,  which  will  be  found  gradually 
to  blend  itself  with  the  other.  To  obtain 
good  gradation  the  frame  must  be  turned 
round  at  intervals. 

A  mask  is  also  useful  in  printing  in 
clouds.  We  must  first  print  the  clouds  on 
a  piece  of  sensitive  paper  and  in  a  printing- 
frame  a  size  larger  than  the  negative. 
When  this  has  been  done  we  can  print  the 
landscape  on  the  part  which  has  been  pro- 
tected by  the  mask,  taking  care  that  the 
gradation  of  the  sky  is  merged  into  it. 
The  use  of  the  larger  printing-frame  and 
paper  facilitates  this  part  of  the  work. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  where  the 
printing-in  of  clouds  presents  great  diffi- 
culties, but  these  can  always  be  surmounted 
with  a  little  care  and  perseverance.  Thus 
in  a  landscape  with  trees  standing  out 
against  the  sky  the  process  at  first  sight 
seems  complicated,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
reality.  A  mask  is  cut  out,  leaving  all 
those  portions  of  the  sky  on  which  the 
clouds  are  to  be  printed  transparent,  and 
is  fixed  in  front  of  the  printing-frame  con- 
taining the  cloud  negative  and  sensitive 
paper.  After  exposure  the  mask  is  re- 
moved, and  the  cloud  negative  is  replaced 
by  the  landscape  negative,  and  the  land- 
scape printed  on  the  same  paper  after  hav- 
ing, by  looking  through,  made  the  clouds 
fall  into  their  proper  positions. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the 
mask  must  not  touch  the  negative,  but 
should  be  separated  from  it  at  the  distance 
which  seems  most  suitable  for  the  proper 
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blending  of  the  two  images — obtained  by 
allowing  the  light  to  penetrate  under  the 
edges  of  the  mask. 

There  are  many  other  uses  to  which  a 
mask  may  be  put ;  the  many  cases  in  which 
it  may  prove  a  valuable  au.xiliary  are  too 
numerous  to  detail  here.  The  photog- 
rapher must  make  use  of  the  method  ac- 


cording to  his  own  individual  ability  and 
skill.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  it 
is  much  less  practicable  with  development 
papers,  but  even  with  these  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained  if  the  printing  be 
done  by  a  very  feeble  light.  Otherwise 
a  hard  line  of  demarcation  would  be  vis- 
ible. — Photography. 


THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS.* 


I. THE   CHEMICAI^    AND    PAPERS. 


In  1894  Von  Hiibl  published  the  most 
complete  work  on  the  platinotype  process, 
and  a  second  edition  has  just  been  issued, 
which  contains  a  notable  addition  in  the 
shape  of  the  author's  researches  on  sepia 
printing,  and  a  digest  of  the  same  may  be 
of  interest. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  divides 
the  process  into  three  kinds  :  ( i )  That  in 
which  paper  coated  with  ferric  oxalate  is 
exposed  to  light  and  then  developed  with 
a  solution  of  a  platinum  salt  and  potassium 
oxalate;  (2)  here  the  platinum  salt  is 
added  to  the  ferric  oxalate,  and  the  ])aper 
sensitized  with  the  mixture  and  the  print 
developed,  after  exposure  with  solution  of 
potassium  oxalate;  (3)  the  developer  is 
mixed  with  the  sensitizer,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  immerse  the  print  in  water 
after  exposure  in  order  to  have  a  perfect 
result. 

With  regard  to  the  first  process,  Hiibl 
states  that  it  is  but  rarely  used,  but  that 
it  deserves  the  fullest  consideration,  as  it 
exceeds  the  two  other  processes  in  beauty 
of  the  results,  and  in  the  safety  and  ease  of 
manipulation.  The  second  process  in- 
cludes both  the  hot  and  cold  bath  pro- 
cesses, the  former  requiring  a  shorter  ex- 
posure and  giving  softer  results  than  the 
latter,  while  the  third  is  the  ])rint-out 
process. 

Ferric  oxalate  is  the  principal  light- 
sensitive  salt,  and  this  is  used  in  the  form 
of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  with  i  or  2  per 
cent,  of  oxalic,  and  this  is  called  the  **  nor- 
mal iron  solution." 


•  A  DiRCSi.  by  E.  J.  WaU.  of  "  Der  Plalindruck." 
Arthur  Freiherrn  von  Hiibl.  Halle  a/S:  William 
Knapp.  Reprinted  from  the  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography. 


The  usual  method  of  preparing  ferric 
oxalate  is  by  precipitating  ferric  hydrate 
from  ferric  chloride  by  means  of  caustic  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  digestion  of  the. 
ferric  hydrate  with  oxalic  acid.  This 
method  necessitates,  however,  a  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  the  resultant  solution,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  ferric 
oxalate.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  Weissen- 
berger  {Photo.  Corresp.^  1899,  pp.  420- 
609)  suggested  the  use  of  ammonia  iron 
alum  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  precipi- 
tation with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  Hiibl 
still  further  improved  this  method  of  using 
ammonia  and  doing  away  with  filtration. 

Ammonia  iron  alum,  Fe,K,  (SOJ^, 
24HO,0,  is  a  commercial  salt  and  a 
constant  composition,  and  contains  11.62 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  It  must  be  kept 
in  closed  bottles  or  it  effloresces  and  the 
percentage  of  iron  increases. 

Ferric  oxalate  contains  29.78  percent, 
of  metallic  iron,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
in  100  c.c.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  5.96 
or,  in  round  figures,  6  grammes  of  metallic 
iron,  and  the  equivalent  quantity  of  am- 
monia iron  alum  is  51.63  grammes,  and  to 
allow  for  a  small  loss  5  2  grammes  should 
be  used. 

To  prepare  this  salt,  Hiibl  recommends 
a  tall  cylindrical  measure  of  about  7  cm. 
diameter  and  25  cm.  in  height.  This 
should  be  marked  by  a  strip  of  paper  out- 
side, at  the  level  of  85  c.c.  In  this  meas- 
ure 52  grammes  of  powdered  ammonia 
iron  alum  should  be  placed,  and  20  c.c.  of 
liquid  ammoniae  fort.  880  and  20  c.c.  of 
water  poured  on  to  it,  and  the  mixture 
well  stirred  for  several  minutes.  If  there 
is  no  smell  of  ammonia,  a  few  drops  more 
of   ammonia    should  now  be  added   and 
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the  mixture  again  well  stirred.  The 
measure  should  be  now  filled  up  with  water, 
the  precipitate  well  stirred  or  shaken  up, 
and  then  left  to  settle.  When  it  has  settled 
down  the  water  should  be  decanted  or 
siphoned  off,  and  the  operation  repeated 
until  there  is  no  longer  any  smell  of 
ammonia  and  it  does  not  turn  litmus  paper 
blue. 

It  is  important  that  the  total  bulk  of  the 
mixture  should  not  exceed  the  level  of  the 
85  c.c.  mark.  When  it  has  reached  this 
level  21.5  grammes  of  pure  oxalic  acid 
should  be  added  and  the  mixture  well 
stirred,  and,  if  necessary,  left  to  itself  for 
a  little  time.  A  perfectly  clear  solution 
will  be  obtained,  which  will  measure  95  c.c. 
This  must  be  made  up  to  100  c.c.  It  is 
essential  that  the  addition  of  the  oxalic 
acid  should  be  made  by  yellow  light,  and 
the  resultant  solution,  which  is  a  20  per 
cent,  solution  of  ferric  oxalate,  must  not 
be  exposed  to  daylight.  The  solution 
should  be  greenish -yellow  when  examined 
by  daylight,  and,  on  the  addition  of  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potash,  should  turn  dark  green, 
but  give  no  blue  precipitate. 

Another  salt  which  is  useful  is  oxalate  of 
lead,  which  may  be  obtained  commercially, 
but  can  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  20 
grammes  of  acetate  of  lead  in  100  c.c.  of 
water,  heating  gently  and  adding  4 
grammes  of  oxalic  acid,  collecting,  wash- 
ing, and  drying  the  precipitate.  One 
gramme  of  the  lead  oxalate  should  be 
added  to  every  100  c.c.  of  the  iron  solution, 
and  the  resultant  mixture  well  shaken, 
filtered,  and  labelled  *'  Lead-iron  Solu- 
tion." 

Sodium  ferric-oxalate,  Fe2(C,OjjNaj+ 
iiH^O,  it  is  advisable  to  buy.  It  should 
be  in  clear,  green  crystals,  though  if  any 
adherent  yellow  powder  is  present  it  is  not 
of  much  moment.  Fifty  grammes  of  this 
salt  should  be  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of 
water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  be  kept 
in  the  dark,  and  labelled  '*  Soda-iron  Solu- 
tion.'* 

Two  platinum  salts  are  required,  both  of 
which  can  be  obtained  commercially  and 
which  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring. 

Potassium  chloroplatinite,  K.^PtCl^,  occurs 
in  red  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  a  stock  solution   of   i  to  6  of 


distilled    water    should  be   j^repared,  and 
kept  in  the  dark. 

Sodium  platinic  chloride,  N^jPtCl,  + 
6H/J,  occurs  in  yellow  prisms,  and  when 
heated  to  100°  C.  losesits  water  of  crystal- 
lization and  becomes  a  yellow  powder,  one 
part  of  which  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of 
distilled  water  forms  the  stock  solution. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  heating, 
practically  one-fourth  more  of  the  hydrated 
salt  may  be  used  instead,  that  is  to  say, 
12.5  parts  instead  of  10  parts. 

Hiibl  points  out  that  the  chemical  reac- 
tions in  platinotype  printing  have  been 
represented  by  Berkeley  as  follows  :  During 
exposure,  (Fe,(C,0^)j  =  2FeC,0^  +  200,, 
and  during  development,  (6FeC,0^  + 
3K,PtCl,  =  2Fe,  (3,0 j  +  Fe.Cl,  +  6KCI 
+  3Pt.  But,  from  arguments  which  we 
need  hardly  recapitulate,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  formic  acid  is  formed,  and 
that  this  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
reduction  of  the  platinum  salts,  especially 
during  development. 

Considerable  importance  is  laid  by  Hiibl 
on  the  raw  paper  used,  and  he  points  out 
that  its  surface  has  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  results,  as  the  image  is  not  em- 
bedded in  any  colloidal  vehicle.  The  color 
of  the  paper  is  seldom  pure  white,  being 
generally  blue  or  yellow.  The  former 
gives  bright,  clear  high  lights,  while  the 
latter  gives  softer  effects.  For  small  prints 
with  smooth  surface  the  blue -tin  ted  papers 
are  better,  while  for  large  prints  the  yellow 
tint  is  to  be  preferred.  So  that  the  prints 
will  not  turn  yellow  afterward,  pure 
linen  papers  should  be  used.  The  sizing 
of  the  paper  is  of  importance,  too,  and 
those  papers  sized  with  resin  are  the  best. 
All  papers  are  improved  by  a  sizing  prelim- 
inary to  sensitizing,  (lelatine,  arrowroot, 
carrageen,  tragacanth,  agar-agar,  etc.,  may 
be  used.  Gum  arabic  and  dextrine  cannot 
be  used,  because  they  are  soluble  in  water 
and  would  dissolve  in  the  developer. 

Gelatine  has  the  disadvantage  of  caus- 
ing numerous  bubbles  while  sensitizing, 
and  also  it  tenaciously  retains  traces  of  plat- 
inum salts,  so  that  the  prints  on  paper  thus 
sized  have  a  tendency  to  yellow  in  time. 
If  further  gives  a  slightly-grazed  surface. 

Arrowroot,  carrageen,  and  tragacanth 
are  very  satisfactory,  and  always  give  matt 
surfaces.      Agar-agar  combines  the   good 
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(|ualities  of  arrowroot  and  gelatine.  To 
prepare  the  preliminary  coating  with  these 
substances,  ten  parts  of  each  should  be 
used  to  every  500  or  1000  parts  of  water. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  swell  for  an 
hour,  and  be  then  dissolved.  To  the 
gelatine  solution  five  parts  of  powdered 
alum  should  be  added,  and  the  mixture 
must  be  used  warm.  Arrowroot  must  be 
mixed  with  cold  water  and  added  to  boil- 
ing water  and  stirred  till  a  clear  solution  is 
obtained.  For  agar-agar  five  parts  should 
be  soaked  for  an  hour  in  500  parts  of  cold 
water,  boiled  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
filtered  through  fine  muslin,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  jelly  thus  obtained 
pressed  two  or  three  times  through  coarse 
linen,  and  the  resultant  finely-divided  mass 
distributed  over  the  paper  with  a  brush. 

The  following  are  the  papers  specially 
recommended :  Smooth  Rives  and  Stein- 


bach  paper.  No.  27,  of  the  Neusiedler 
Actiengesellschaft  fur  Papierfabrikation  in 
Vienna,  the  roll  papers  of  Schleicher  and 
Schull  of  Diiren. 

The  English  drawing-papers  by  What- 
man and  Harding  have  a  very  good  grain, 
but  are,  unfortunately,  animial  (gelatine) 
sized,  and  this  must  be  removed.  To 
effect  this  the  paper  should  be  placed  in  a 
dish  of  hot  water  to  which  some  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  added,  and  after  about  an 
hour  the  water  must  be  poured  away  and 
the  paper  washed  with  repeated  changes  of 
water,  to  which,  finally,  some  ammonia 
should  be  added.  It  must  then  be  pressed 
between  blotting  paper  to  dry,  and  subse- 
quently sized  with  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of 
agar-agar,  applied  hot  and  liberally  with 
a  brush,  and  then  dried,  again  treated  with 
the  solution,  dried,  and  then  with  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  arrowroot. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


Photography  in  Colors  Once  More. 
The  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg  papers  an- 
nounce that  the  problem  of  photography  in 
colors  has  once  more  been  solved,  this  time 
by  Henry  E.  Kock  who  is  said  to  be  an 
instructor  in  the  department  of  biology  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  In  an  inter- 
view Mr.  Kock  is  reported  to  have  said : 
'*The  method  of  rapidly  making  colored 
photographs  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  yet 
no  one  ever  has  thought  it  out,  and  I  myself 
made  the  discovery  by  pure  accident. 
While  working  at  the  university  along  the 
lines  of  a  Vienna  scientist  I  was  called  away 
from  my  work  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
I  returned,  upon  looking  at  some  plates 
that  I  had  left  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  I 
made  the  discovery  of  methods  by  which 
colored  photographs  may  be  made  with 
the  swiftness  of  merely  placing  a  negative 
under  a  plate  and  removing  it  instantly.  I 
am  working  out  the  details  of  the  discovery. 

**The  principles  involved  are  :  first,  the 
light  decomposes  diazo  compounds;  second, 
compounds  formed  by  adding  an  acid  sul- 
phate to  these  compounds,  from  diazo  sul- 
phates, and  these  do  not  act  with  phenols. ' ' 

The  inventor  of  this  method  is  said  to 
have  recently  become  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  (London),  be- 


fore which  society  he  will  lecture  this  sum- 
mer, publishing  his  process  in  part.  Mr. 
Kock  claims  that  two  months  will  determine 
the  practical  success  of  the  process,  and 
speaks  of  a  Kock  plate  for  color  photog- 
raphy to  be  ready  before  the  year  is  out. 

An  Old  Dispute.  Judge  Henderson,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  recently  called  upon  to  de- 
cide a  question  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
the  most  disputed  point  between  artists 
and  photographers.  The  plaintiff  in  the 
case,  William  Hamilton,  brought  an  action 
against  Barclay  Brothers,  photographers. 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  have  it  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  purchase  a  certain 
photograph  from  them,  stating  that  *'the 
picture  failed  to  confonn  to  the  essential 
rules  of  art,  and  that  altogether  it  presented 
an  incongruous  appearance."  The  Sheriff, 
like  a  wise  man,  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
any  discussion  of  abstract  or  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples, contending  that  the  plaintiff,  on  his 
own  showing,  had  signed  the  order  form 
for  the  photograph,  that  he  received  the 
picture,  and  would  be  well  advised  to  pay 
for  it.  A  judicial  decision  on  a  much 
vexed  question  is  thus  still  wanting,  and 
the  artistic  claims  of  the  photograph  are 
still  in  the  balance. 
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MISS  MATHILDE  WEIL  AND  HER  WORK. 


[In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago  Rec- 
ord'Herald  we  find  the  following  interest- 
ing account  of  Miss  Mathilde  Weil,  a  Phila- 
delphia professional,  whose  portrait  work 
has  been  widely  recognized  as  of  the  highest 
quality.  After  making  due  allowance  for 
press  verbiage  we  believe  that  our  readers 
will  find  profitable  suggestions  in  the  ac- 
count. In  publishing  it  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Miss  Weil  upon  her 
success.  We  have  seen  and  admired  her 
work,  and  it  deserves  success  in  every  way. 
—Editor  W.  P.  M.] 

The  question  of  opening  new  employ- 
ments to  college  women  is  one  that  many 
observers  consider  rather  carefully.  The 
profession  of  teaching  is,  of  course,  a 
definite  one,  and  offers  an  assured  income 
from  the  very  beginning.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  strange  that  most  girls  after  receiving 
their  A.  B.  drift  into  it. 

The  proportion  entering  other  profes- 
sions is  comparatively  small,  and  business 
thus  far  has  attracted  very  few. 

Miss  Mathilde  Weil,  consequently,  a 
Bryn  Mawr  graduate  of  the  class  of  '92, 
deserves  much  credit  for  having  shown 
what  a  well-educated  woman  can  accom- 
plish in  artistic  photography. 

Miss  Weil  is  a  Philadelphian,  and  an 
exhibition  of  her  most  successful  work  was 
given  not  long  ago  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Philadelphia  Camera  Club. 

The  subjects  are  numerous,  but  portraits 
of  elderly  women  and  children  predomi- 
nate, and  these  are  usually  figure  studies, 
taken  in  their  home  surroundings. 

A  boy  on  his  hobby-horse,  a  child  at  his 
toy  piano,  two  children  playing  on  the 
beach,  a  little  girl  surrounded  by  her  dolls, 
an  elderly  woman  in  a  high-backed  chair, 
all  these  appeal  to  us  as  compositions  rather 
than  as  simple  portraits. 

In  college  Miss  Weil  made  no  special 
study  of  chemistry  or  physics,  or  any  of 
the  branches  that  might  be  supposed  to 
pave  the  way  toward  photography.  In- 
stead her  work  lay  chiefly  along  the  line  of 
literature  and  political  economy,  and  she 
took  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  addition 
to  the  four  years'  course. 


After  leaving  college  she  was  engaged  in 
certain  lines  of  literary  work,  but  her 
artistic  training  led  her  to  seek  some  field 
for  her  artistic  taste. 

Hei*  art  training  included  courses  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  and 
Textile  School,  with  considerable  attention 
to  modelling  and  designing,  and  she  has 
had  other  instruction,  as,  for  example,  a 
summer  class  at  Amisquam. 

It  was  not  so  very  strange,  then,  that 
when  she  had  spent  some  time  in  ama- 
teur photography  she  should  begin  to  look 
at  it  with  a  professional  eye. 

Her  art  training  had  given  her  an  artistic 
training  for  her  work  such  as  few  photog- 
raphers  possess.  But  her  study  of  political 
economy  had  led  her  to  believe  that  she 
had  no  right  to  enter  the  labor  market 
in  competition  with  any  but  the  highest 
bidders. 

Certainly  no  woman,  and  probably  no 
man,  outranks  her  in  price — $25  for  the 
first  appointment,  and  J2.50  for  each  ap- 
pointment after  the  first. 

Of  course,  before  Miss  Weil  started  out 
as  a  professional  she  had  practised  more  or 
less  on  friends.  With  her  high  standard 
this  was,  of  course,  an  expensive  amuse- 
ment, and  she  found  that  those  who  de- 
sired her  skill  were  willing  to  pay  well 
for  it. 

Miss  Weil  is  now  a  professional  photog- 
rapher, with  her  studio  in  the  heart  of 
Philadelphia.  But  she  is  constantly  asked 
to  go  to  outlying  country  places,  as  well  as 
to  Baltimore  and  New  York.  Her  success 
seems  to  justify  the  principle  on  which  she 
started,  that  photography  is  no  more 
mechanical  than  painting. 

The  lenses,  the  plates,  are  the  instru- 
ments, but  the  photographer  who  is  an 
artist,  like  the  painter,  can  impress  his  in- 
dividuality on  his  work. 

On  this  account  Miss  Weil  makes  a  very 
complete  study  of  her  subject.  The  photo- 
graph should  be  of  real  value  as  a  picture, 
something  that  even  people  outside  the 
family  will  like.  Its  artistic  strength  should 
lie  largely  in  the  matter  of  lights  and 
shades.  The  tonal  values  and  the  relations 
of  the  masses  are  the  things  chiefly  to  be 
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considered,  and  the  result  is  that  the  pres- 
ent exhibition  gives  the  impression  of  a 
series  of  fine  photographs  from  fine  paint- 
ings rather  than  from  life. 

The  reason  for  the  naturalness  of  Miss 
Weirs  work  is  her  shunning  of  the  sky- 
light. Whenever  she  can  do  so  she  photo- 
graphs her  subjects  in  their  own  homes, 
and  when  they  come  to  her  studio  they 
still  find  no  skylight. 

In  the  matter  of  subjects  she  has  no 
choice,  although  the  elderly  and  the  young- 
est people  are  usually  the  least  conscious  in 
their  poses,  and  thus  the  most  satisfactory. 

Although  Miss  Weil  has  been  in  busi- 
ness only  four  years,  she  won,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's 
medal  offered  in  London,  which  a  few 
years  previously  had  been  won  by  Miss 
Emma  Fitz,  of  Boston.  Although  this  in 
the  eyes  of  the  photographic  world  is  the 
most  important  of  Miss  WeiFs  prizes,  she 
attaches  as  little  importance  to  it  as  to  the 
many  others,  national  and  international, 
that  she  has  won. 

She  cares  more  to  satisfy  herself  and 
gain  the  approval  of  discriminating  critics 
than  to  win  prizes. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  coming  to  be  the 
opinion  of  most  artistic  photographers. 
They  prefer  to  be  invited  to  send  their 
pictures  to  an  exhibition  where  the  stand- 
ard is  high  rather  than  to  be  permitted  to 
send  them  to  one  where  the  test  of  merit 
seems  to  be  the  winning  of  prizes. 


Miss  Weirs  studio  is  a  fascinating  apart- 
ment, with  none  of  the  paraphernalia  for 
photography  in  sight.  On  the  walls  of 
the  reception-room  hang  a  few  of  her  pho- 
tographs in  artistic  frames. 

There  are  also  occasional  water  colors 
and  other  well-chosen  pictures,  both  in 
this  room  and  the  room  with  the  north 
light.  Although  this  latter  room  might  by 
courtesy  be  called  the  operating-room,  it 
looks  simply  like  the  sitting-room  of  some 
private  house. 

The  rugs  in  both  rooms  are  well  chosen, 
the  furniture  is  antique  and  simple  in  out- 
line. A  shelf  running  around  the  room 
some  inches  from  the  ceiling  hold  numer- 
ous articles  of  bric-a-brac — ^busts,  statu- 
ettes, vases. 

On  one  wall  is  a  collection  of  old 
French  fans,  on  another  a  number  of  odd 
posters.  An  inlaid  desk  is  in  one  corner, 
and  there  are  many  other  objects  around 
the  room. 

On  the  top  floor  Miss  Weil  has  her  print- 
ing and  finishing-room.  All  her  printing 
and  finishing  Miss  Weil  does  herself,  with 
the  help  of  only  one  assistant,  and  her 
own  careful  attention  to  detail  accounts 
in  large  part  for  her  artistic  success. 

Artistic  photography  pursued  in  the  con- 
scientious spirit  in  which  Miss  Weil  pur- 
sues it  certainly  opens  a  fine  field  to  the 
trained  college  graduate  who  wishes  to 
work  along  lines  that  are  not  yet  over- 
crowded. 
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[We  have  pleasure  in  bringing  the  sub- 
joined communication  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  urging  them  to  lend  this 
worthy  movement  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port.— Editor  W.  P.  M.] 

Announcement.  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  has  the  honor  to  announce  that, 
under  joint  management  with  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  the 
Third  Chicago  Photographic  Salon  will  be 
held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Art  Institute, 
from  December  i6,  1902,  to  January  4, 
1903,  or  later. 

Invitation.  All  persons  interested  in 
pictorial    photography   as   a    means    and 


medium  of  artistic  expression  or  interpre- 
tation of  truth,  beauty,  emotion,  senti- 
ment or  ideality,  are  cordially  invited  to 
submit  works  for  the  judgment  of  the  Jury 
of  Selection  under  conditions  hereinafter 
set  forth. 

Saion  Ideas  and  Ideals.  The  joint 
management  of  the  Third  Photographic 
Salon  is  unanimously  agreed  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  this  annual  exhibition  on 
the  highest  plane  of  artistic  excellence. 

Only  such  works  as  give  evidence  of 
individual  artistic  feeling,  expressed  in 
accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  fine  arts, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Jury  of  Selection. 
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Dexterity  of  technique  in  the  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  processes  of  photography 
will  be  considered  in  judging  works,  but  it 
will  be  completely  subordinated  to  that 
composite  of  imaginative,  creative,  and 
technical  quality  which  is  the  essential  of 
the  fine  arts. 

The  Chicago  Photographic  Salon  owes 
its  very  existence,  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion under  the  patronage  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, to  the  fact  that  it  stands  for  the 
modem  aspiration  toward  truly  artistic 
photographic  expression,  as  contradistin- 
^ished  from  mere  technical  merit.  Artistic 
merit  is  the  primary  consideration  of  the 
Salon  management ;  technical  merit  is 
secondary. 

The  photograph  which  nobly  expresses 
a  noble  conception  of  truth,  beauty  or 
ideality  is  a  work  of  the  fine  arts  precisely 
as  if  it  had  been  executed  by  the  painter 
or  the  etchei;  or  the  sculptor  iij  pigments, 
or  lines  or  in  plastics. 

The  personnel  of  the  Jury  of  Selection 
insures  judgment  of  the  works  submitted  to 
it  on  the  broadest  and  most  catholic 
principles  of  the  fine  arts,  viz.  :  Messrs.  O. 
D,  Grover,  Ralph  Clarkson/  W.  M.  Clute, 
Edgar  S.  Cameron  and  Fredk.  Richard- 
son. 

Rules  and  Regulations.  No  awards  are 
offered,  and  no  charge  will  be  made  to 
exhibitors.  Each  exhibitor  will  be  furnished 
with  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Salon 
issued  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
which  will  be  official  notification  of  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  works  submitted 
to  the  Jury  of  Selection. 

Exhibitors  may  submit  any  number  of 
pictures,  but  not  more  than  ten  pictures  by 
one  exhibitor  will  be  hung. 

The  pictures  will  be  hung, in  the  gallery 
on  a  background  of  dark  green  burlap. 
They  will  be  judged  by  the  north  light  of 
a  single  large  window. 

All  pictures  submitted  must  be  separately 
framed  (with  or  without  glass)  or  matted 
under  glass. 

The  title  of  each  picture  and  the  exhibi- 
tor's name  and  address  must  be  clearly 
written  on  the  labels  provided,  which  must 
be  attached  by  the  exhibitor  to  the  back  of 
each  picture.  Nothing  may  appear  on  the 
front  of  the  picture  except  the  title  and 
exhibitor's  name. 


No  accepted  pictures  may  be  removed 
before  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

Arrangements  wiU  be  made  for  the  sale 
of  pictures  if  desired,  subject  to  a  commis- 
sion of  15  per  cent. 

All  pictures  must  be  forwarded  at  owner's 
risk,  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  and  delivered  at 
the  Art  Institute  not  later  than  5  p.m., 
Monday,  December  i,  1902. 

Return  charges  must  be  collected  by 
carrier. 

All  communications  and  all  pictures  sub- 
mitted must  be  addressed  to  the  Chicago 
Photographic  Salon,  Art  Institute,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  U.  S.  A, 

It  is  understood,  unless  expressly  for- 
bidden by  the  exhibitor,  that  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Photo- 
graphic Salon  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
produce any  accepted  picture  in  the  official 
catalogue,  or  in  a  souvenir  to  be  prepared 
during  or  after  the  Salon  or  in  such  art 
and  photographic  journals  as  may  comply 
with*  the  regulations  made  by  the  Salon 
Committee. 

The  management  will  use  all  reasonable 
care  to  prevent  any  loss  or  damage  to  pic- 
tures in  its  charge,  but  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  any  damage. 

Louis  A.  Lamb, 

Chairman. 

Wm.   B.   Dyer, 
E.  W.  Thomas, 

Committee  of  Publicity  and  Promotion. 

By  order  of  the  Salon  Committee. 

July  I,  190a. 


It  is  annoying  to  find  spots  on  prints 
that  resolutely  refuse  to  tone.  They  occur 
most  often  in  carelessly -worked  printing- 
rooms,  and  are  a  warning  against  dirty 
fingers.  But  such  a  print  need  not  be 
wasted.  As  soon  as  refractory  spots  show 
remove  the  print  from  the  toning  bath, 
and  go  quickly  over  the  places  with  a 
camel* s-hair  brush  dipped  in  alcohol.  Re- 
place in  the  toning  bath,  and  the  difficulty 
will  usually  have  disappeared. 

The  factor  to  be  considered  first  in  buy- 
ing a  lens  is  not  the  size  of  working  aper- 
ture, but  the  focal  length. 
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Of  the  thousands  who  use  the  camera 
few  have  opportunity  for  long  journeys 
after  the  rarer  wild  animals,  and  not  many 
can  engage  in  the  work  with  enough  time, 
patience,  and  accessories  to  make  acceptable 
pictures  of  fish.  Everyone,  however,  has 
chances,  and  constantly  recurring  chances, 
to  study  and  to  photograph  the  domestic 
animals.  Dogs,  cats,  chickens,  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  swine — some  of  these  are 
within  reach  always,  for  nftxst  of  us.  While 
the  zest  of  the  hunt,  the  spice  of  danger, 
the  long  tramps  afield,  are  missing  in  this 
work,  it  has  its  own  difficulties,  and  its  re- 
wards are  entirely  adequate.  The  writer 
has  a  connection  with  an  advanced  and 
elaborately  illustrated  magazine  dealing 
with  country  life,  and  he  has  been  made 
very  sensible,  in  the  past  year,  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  good  photographs  of  the 
familiar  animais  about  us.  An  endeavor 
to  supply  certain  pictures  has  fully  brought 
out  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  as 
well  as  the  attractions  of  the  quest.  Let 
us,  then,  in  nowise  despise  the  household 
pets,  the  street  dogs,  the  cattle  of  the 
field,  as  objects  of  interest  for  our  cameras, 
and,  indeed,  of  profit  for  our  pockets,  if 
success  is  attained. 

The  "tabby  "  of  the  home  is  the  easiest 
of  the  subjects,  apparently.  Endless  are 
the  ways  in  which  cats  are  pictorial ;  end- 
less are  the  contrarieties  of  the  felines! 
Choose  that  way  and  place  and  attitude 
which  most  attract  you,  and  try  your 
camera  on  the  puss.  She  is  calm,  peace- 
ful, but  by  no  means  immobile  you  will 
find.  Scan  closely  the  lighting — you  must, 
almost,  be  showing  the  house  cat  in  the 
house — and  make  your  trials.  Make  them 
at  home,  if  you  can ;  for  strange  cats, 
like  strange  babies,  are  not  favorable  to 
strangers  at  all  times. 

The  bait  of  food  is  often  suggested  for 
luring  these  animals,  and  for  securing 
attention,  but  I  deprecate  its  use,  unless  the 
scene  is  plainly  a  feeding  scene.  A  hungry 
look  is  not  the  most  attractive  aspect,  and 
it  is  to  be  your  art  to  show  the  sitter  in  a 
comfortable  or  an  alert  or  even  excited 
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condition.  Familiarity  and  petting  will 
often  do  better  than  food,  especially  if  the 
photographer  has  that  spmpathy  with  ani- 
mals which  they  so  promptly  recognize, 
and  without  which  he  is  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  in  the  handling  of  our  domes- 
tic pets  and  helpers. 

Delightful  work  can  be  done  with  kittens, 
given  the  art  of  handling  them.  Where 
several  are  photographed  at  once,  a  very 
quick  light  becomes  essential.  Outdoors- 
on  an  overcast  day,  or  in  places  protected 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  this  work 
can  be  done  to  advantage.  Again,  take 
care  of  the  lighting;  the  most  pictorial 
and  satisfactory  effects  are  not  had  when 
the  camera  light  is  full  on  the  front  of  the 
subject.  Before  me  at  the  moment  are 
three  fine  pictures  of  a  beautiful  white 
Persian  cat,  ''Zoroaster,*'  by  Alfred 
Klakring,  all  lighted  at  an  angle  to  the 
camera,  and  so  as  to  bring  into  relief  by 
shadows  the  whiteness  of  the  cat's  long 
hair.  In  focusing  for  such  a  picture,  look 
for  shadows  in  the  white  parts-  If  you  do 
not  have  them,  the  result  will  hardly  be 
pleasing. 

The  familiar  pets  of  the  home,  the  useful 
helpers  of  the  barnyard  and  pasture,  are 
anything  but  easy  to  photograph.  Their 
very  charm  of  vivacity  and  aJertness  is  the 
difficulty.  Well  do  I  remember  a  session 
had  with  a  splendid  and  most  friendly 
Scotch  collie,  who  would  look  at  me  with 
rapt  attention  while  my  head  was  under  the 
focusing  cloth,"  only  to  bound  high  in  the 
air  out  of  sheer  playfulness,  when  I  emerged, 
all  ready  to  snap  the  shutter  !  Many  plates 
were  spoiled  before  we  fully  agreed.  But 
dogs  do  acknowledge  authority,  and  will 
sometimes  ** stay  put.''  If  the  alert  and 
active  life  is  to  be  shown,  we  must  work 
outdoors,  and  with  quick  shutter.  The 
sleeping  dog  may  serve  for  the  slower  in- 
door exposure;  and  this  points  the  fact 
that  in  all  this  work,  whether  it  be  dog  or 
grizzly  bear,  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
same  subject  is  most  desirable  if  it  can  be 
had,  showing  the  animals  in  various  at- 
titudes. 
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As  some  dogs  are  of  large  size,  it  is  well 
to  caution  the  naturalist  photographer  as  to 
the  focal  length  of  his  lens  and  the  position 
of  the  animal.  With  an  ordinary  lens  of 
^say  six  to  eight  inches'  focus,  an  astonishing 
<iistortion  shows  if  the  big  dog  is  posed 
with  head  away  from  the  camera.  A  full 
or  nearly  full  side-view,  or  a  view  with  the 
head  toward  the  camera,  will  be  best.  If 
several  dogs  are  grouped,  consider  this 
matter  all  the  more  carefully,  to  avoid  a 
grotesque  result. 

With  the  most  rapid  plates  and  a  focal - 
plane  shutter,  we  may  succeed  in  catching 
the  dog's  picture  as  he  runs  at  full  speed — 
and  thereby  will  we  acquire  some  astonish- 
ing knowledge  as  to  what  queer  positions 
four  feet  can  assume.  And  the  point  will 
be  emphasized  that  instantaneous  pictures 
of  an  animal  in  motion  do  not  show  mo- 
tion at  all. 

Of  the  domestic  fowls  very  charming 
pictures  can  be  made,  especially  when  the 
6oft,  fluffy  little  balls  of  down  that  include 
very  young  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese  are 
considered.  The  swimming  animals  give 
a  particularly  fine  opportunity,  for  the 
reflection  of  light  from  the  water  affords  so 
strong  an  illumination  as  to  help  greatly. 
Chicks  feeding  are  good  subjects  for  pic- 
tures, practice,  and  patience,  and  a  little 
child  in  the  composition  adds  much  to  its 
charm,  if  properly  placed. 

Very  few  good  photographic  pictures  of 
horses  are  extant,  comparatively.  It  is 
not  because  this  noble  beast,  the  friend  of 
man,  has  not  attracted  the  ubiquitous 
camerist,  but  because  he  has  baffled,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  efforts  to  picture  him. 
There  are,  of  course,  vast  numbers  of  mere 
phbtographs  of  halter-led  animals,  but 
these  are  not  much  better,  from  the  pic- 
torial standpoint,  than  photographs  of 
stuffed  museum  specimens  of  birds  and  the 
like.  Yet  such  work,  to  show  the 
* '  points  ' '  of  the  horse,  must  be  done,  I 
suppose,  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote 
the  suggestions  of  an  experienced  and 
somewhat  artful  professional  worker,  as 
recently  presented  in  the  New  York 
THbune : 

*  *  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  plac- 
ing the  horse  on  a  slight  incline,  so  that 
the  fore  feet  are  a  trifle  higher  than  the 
hind  feet.     This  position  throws  the  head 


up.  Then  snapping  the  fingers  or  making 
any  slight  noise  will  cause  the  animal  to 
prick  up  his  ears,  and  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  in  this  position  of  attention  the  pho- 
tographer makes  the  picture. 

**  When  horses  in  harness  are  to  be  pho- 
tographed they  must  be  posed  on  level 
ground  or  on  a  very  slight  incline.  To 
make  them  look  alive  a  hat  or  a  card  is 
sometimes  tossed  up  in  front  of  them,  and 
at  the  moment  when  they  look  up  the 
snap-shot  is  made. 

**  When  pictures  of  horses  in  action  are 
made  we  usually  place  the  camera  near  the 
ground,  and  by  that  means  we  get  the  best 
hoof  positions,  which  cannot  be  secured 
when  the  camera  is  held  or  placed  at  the 
ordinary  height.  To  make  pictures  of 
jumping  horses,  the  same  method  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  height  of  the  jump  is  some- 
times exaggerated  by  placing  the  camera 
below  the  track-level.  An  excavation  is 
made  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  and 
pictures  made  from  there  increase  the  ap- 
parent height  of  hurdles  and  make  a  small 
jump  look  something  renxarkable. " 

The  horse  in  real  action  is  another  mat- 
ter, and  we  must  go  after  him  just  as  we 
would  any  other  interesting  animal.  If  he 
is  to  be  pictured  at  work,  select  the  point 
of  view  past  which  the  horse  will  come, 
being  most  careful  that  the  camera  is  so 
placed  as  to  see  the  animal  either  broad- 
side or  somewhat  *  *  head  on. "  Ignorance 
or  neglect  of  this  dictum  produces  some 
remarkable  results.  I  am  minded  of  my 
own  attempt,  some  years  ago,  to  make  a 
photograph  of  a  horse's  head  from  the 
carriage  he  was  pulling,  with  a  **  fixed- 
focus"  camera.  The  film  on  develop- 
ment showed  in  the  distance  a  diminutive 
head,  but  the  hindquarters  of  the  horse, 
occupying  very  fully  the  foreground  of  the 
photograph,  were  anything  but  diminu- 
tive! 

To  secure  pictures  of  a  horse  in  active 
motion  a  very  quick  exposure  must  be 
made,  and  as  the  human  eye  cannot  follow 
the  complex  movements  of  a  horse's  feet 
when  trotting,  the  result,  even  when  suc- 
cessful technically,  may  be  anything  but 
pleasing. 

Fine  pictures  may  be  made — if  the 
worker  is  able  to  compose  them — with  real 
working  horses  as    subjects.     What    is  a 
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better  exemplification  of  power  than  the 
strain  of  a  good  team  pulling  a  loaded 
wagon  up  a  stiff  incline  ?  How  the  great 
shoulders  reach  forward,  and  the  strong 
legs  set  themselves  surely  on  the  roadway  ! 
Or  a  team  plowing — here  is  a  fine  pictorial 
subject,  for  it  shows  both  horses  and  man 
in  action,  and,  therefore,  lifelike,  and  the 
speed  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  good  work 
improbable. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  express 
a  hope  that  in  the  photographing  of  horses, 
pictures  may  occasionally  be  made  of 
"bob-tailed"  horses,  deprived  by  silly 
fashion  of  their  most  useful  and  ornamental 
caudal  appendage ;  for  their  photographs 
are  always  disgustingly  grotesque,  and  serve 
well  as  tracts  against  this  cruel  and  foolish 
practice. 

Let  not  the  aspiring  maker  of  horse 
photographs  feel  any  surprise   if  some  of 


the  negatives  from  which  he  has  hoped 
much  show  an  entire  absence  of  one  leg, 
the  entire  tail,  or  even  the  head.  Be  not 
alarmed;  you  are  only  experiencing  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  horse's 
motions  in  chasing  a  fly  are  somewhat 
quicker  than  the  leaves  of  the  average 
camera-shutter. 

To  get  pictures  of  the  horse  in  his  most 
natural  and  graceful  attitudes,  one  must 
find  him  at  liberty  in  a  field.  Here  even 
the  most  sober  cart-horse  shows  his  joy  at 
the  freedom  that  has  long  been  denied  him. 
Patience  and  a  quick  shutter  will  tend 
toward  fine  results  in  photographs  of  the 
many  free  and  unconstrained  positions  con- 
stantly recurring  under  these  conditions. 
A  good  hand-camera,  or  the  twin-lens  or 
Reflex  boxes,  will  also  help  to  get  good 
things  without  an  undue  use  of  patience 
and  plates. 
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Whether  from  an  increa.se  in  the  num- 
ber of  recruits  in  the  already  crowded 
ranks  of  professional  photographers,  or 
from  an  aggregate  of  causes  unknown,  we 
have  had,  for  some  time  past,  says  the 
editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy^ an  unusual  number  of  queries  relating 
to  the  focus  of  lenses  to  be  used  for  certain 
classes  of  work  in  studios  of  specified 
dimensions.  The  general  trend  of  these 
inquiries  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
employment  of  one  lens  to  do  a  variety  of 
work — a  lens,  for  example,  to  take  cartes, 
cabinets,  and  large  heads,  or,  possibly,  to 
cover  also  a  large  plate.  Now,  as  the  focus 
of  a  lens  is  not  like  an  accordion,  capable 
of  being  expanded  or  contracted  at  will, 
it  follows  that  its  adaptability  is  rigidly 
fixed,  and  subject  to  exact  mathematical 
limitations.  How  this  works  out  in  prac- 
tice we  will  briefly  indicate,  premising  at 
the  same  time  that  a  one-lens  man  would 
be  ruthlessly  handicapped  in  the  race  for 
business  success. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  though 
facts  show  that  it  often  is  so,  to  point  out 
that  in  regard  to  the  sizes  of  figures  or 
heads  taken  under  fixed  conditions  the 
focus  of  a  lens  only  is  the  governing  fac- 


tor, the  question  whether  it  is  a  portrait 
lens,  an  anastigmat,  a  rectilinear,  a  wide 
angle  or  a  narrow  ingle,  not  governing  in 
any  sense  the  size  of  the  picture  taken 
from  a  given  standpoint,  this,  by  the  way, 
whether  portraiture  or  landscape  be  the 
work  in  hand. 

The  selection  of  a  type  of  lens  has, 
however,  to  be  made,  and  the  universal 
consensus  of  opinion  points  to  a  "por- 
trait"— /.  e.y  a  Petzval  type  of  lens  for 
studio  work,  though  it  is  the  dearest  kind 
of  instrument.  The  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious. Although  a  modern  anastigmat  or 
a  rectilinear  is  suitable  for  most  purposes, 
occasions  arise  when  the  utmost  rapidity 
of  action  is  a  paramount  consideration. 
This  is  only  attainable  with  a  portrait  lens. 
Further,  a  portrait  lens  is  capable  within 
its  own  limited  field  of  view  of  an  amount 
of  critical  sharpness  of  definition  that  is 
unequalled.  Where  more  modern  lenses 
approach  them  in  rapidity  the  price  ap- 
proaches at  the  same  rate,  and  may,  in- 
deed, pass  that  of  a  portrait  lens.  We  are 
assuming  all  through  that  one  lens  only  or, 
at  most,  a  limited  number  is  desired. 
If  no  such  governing  factor  interferes, 
then  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  with  a 
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given  focus,  excessive  rapidity  not  being 
absolutely  necessary,  an  anastigmat  of  one 
I  form  or  another  will  be  more  advantageous 
for  taking  groups,  especially  when  the 
length  of  studio  is  restricted.  A  portrait 
lens  has  a  very  small  area  of  sharp  defini- 
tion, working  at  full  aperture,  say  /j  or 
/S'5*  sharpness  must  not  be  expected  much 
outside  a  circle  of  a  diameter  equal  to  a 
third  of  the  focus.  Stopping  down  will 
increase  the  dimensions  of  this  circle 
bounding  the  area  of  sharp  definition,  but 
with  any  diaphragm  likely  to  be  used  in  a 
studio  a  portrait  lens  will  have  very  poor 
covering  power,  compared  with  the  other 
slower  lenses.  We  should  put  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  focus  as  the  utmost 
maximum  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  in 
which  good  definition  can  be  looked  for 
when  employing  any  lens  founded  on  Petz- 
val  curves,  for  the  fact  remains,  that  to 
this  day,  the  quickest  lenses  in  common 
use,  the  so-called  "portrait  lenses,*'  are 
but  slight  modifications  of  those  whose 
construction  was  devised  by  Petzval  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  rendered  photographic  por- 
traiture a  practical  possibility.  Within 
their  own  limited  area,  when  well  con- 
structed, their  freedom  from  spherical 
aberration  is  so  great  as  to  give  a  critical 
definition  with  a  large  aperture  that  no  other 
lens  can  reach.  But,  as  we  say,  this  area 
is  extremely  limited,  and  the  moment  it  is 
overpassed  spherical  aberration  increases 
so  rapidly  that  it  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
the  use  of  small  diaphragms,  thus  reducing 
the  use  of  the  lens  in  practice  to  the .  level 
of  those  of  a  cheaper  type.  It  may  be 
objected  that  we  are  laying  unnecessary 
stress  upon  definition,  seeing  that  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  work  of  an  artistic  type 
is  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  There 
would  be  some  ground  for  advancing  such 
an  objection,  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  writing  more  especially 
for  the  photographer  whose  expenditure  in 
lenses  has  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
limits,  and  who  wants  to  have  as  many 
possibilities  as  possible  under  his  control. 
He  knows  that  the  general  public  still 
hankers  after  sharpness,  and  will  have  it. 
And,  again,  the  work  he  will  have  to  do 
will  probably  be  most  varied  in  character, 
and  he  knows  that  if  he  desires  to  tone 


down  an  obtrusive  degree  of  sharpness  it 
is  very  easily  done,  apart  even  from  that 
valuable  means  of  introducing  a  graduated 
amount  of  spherical  aberration  over  the 
whole  arc  of  the  picture  obtainable  by  the 
construction  introduced  by  Dallmeyer  the 
elder  many  years  ago.  He  knows,  too,  he 
may  have  to  do  enlarged  work — perhaps 
a  life-size  head  from  a  full-length  "  carte  ' ' 
— and  if  he  have  not  critically  sharp  defi- 
nition in  his  original  negative  his  enlarge- 
ment will  be  useless.  Our  remarks  are  less 
applicable  to  the  still  small  number  of  pro- 
fessionals whose  work  is  specialized,  for  in 
photography,  as  in  physic,  the  specialist  is 
a  growing  factor.  We  were  conversing 
with  a  well-known  professional  portrait 
photographer  the  other  day,  and  he  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  abandoned  all  out- 
door work ;  he  would  not  take  a  group ; 
he  confined  himself  entirely  to  single  fig- 
ures, and  few  of  those  full-length,  and  he 
was  able  to  command  prices  that  were 
almost  fabulous.  Such  a  one  need  look 
neither  at  the  price  of  a  lens  nor  the 
number  required  for  the  variety  even  in  his 
limited  scope.  We  write  for  the  benefit 
of  the  larger  majority,  and  in  a  succeeding 
article  we  purpose  giving  such  working  de- 
tails as  will  enable  anyone  to  gauge  his  pos- 
sibilities and  accommodate  them  to  his 
pecuniary  restrictions  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 


The  preparation  of  carbon  supports  is 
dealt  with  in  a  note  in  Fhotographische 
Kunst.  The  formula  is  {a)  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  gelatine,  dissolved  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  122°  and  140°  F.;  (<^)  a  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum.  For 
coating  the  support,  one  part  of  the  alum  is 
mixed  with  ten  parts  of  the  gelatine,  and 
the  solution  is  heated  to  95°  F.  and  poured 
into  a  dish  which  has  been  warmed.  The 
sheets  of  paper  are  floated  on  this  from 
one  to  two  minutes,  and  are  then  hung  up 
to  dry.  This  gives  a  coating  to  the  sup- 
port which  will  prove  insoluble  at  the  tem- 
perature used  for  developing  carbon  prints. 
The  advantage  of  preparing  one's  own 
support  would  seem  to  be  confined  to  the 
fact  that  any  color  of  paper  may  be  chosen. 
This,  as  a  novelty,  may  occasionally  prove 
an  advantage,  from  either  a  pictorial  or  a 
financial  point  of  view. 
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To  be  Held  at  Gray's  Armory,  Cleveland,  August  27,  28,  29. 


Wednesday  morning :  Practical  demon- 
strations of  various  papers  and  processes. 
Wednesday  afternoon :  Address  of  wel- 
come by  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Mayor  of 
Cleveland ;  an  address  by  the  President  of 
the  Association,  C.  S.  Bateham  ]  illustrated 
lecture  by  William  J.  Edmondson  on 
"  The  Arrangement  of  Groups,  and  a  Word 
about  Lighting.*'  Wednesday  evening: 
Social  session. 

Thursday  morning :  Demonstrations  ; 
suggestions  on  business  methods  by  H.  M. 
Fellj  "Helpful  Thoughts,'*  by  Prof.  A. 
H.  Griffith,  director  of  the  Detroit  Art 
Museum.  Thursday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing will  be  given  up  for  the  dealers  and 
manufacturers  to  transact  business. 

Friday  morning :  Practical  business  talks 
by  a  number  of  photographers ;  comment 
and  suggestions  by  Charles  C.  Curran, 
A.  N.  A.,  New  York;  election  of  officers ; 
selection  of  next  meeting  place ;  announce- 
ment of  awards.  Friday  afternoon  the 
display  will  be  opened  to  the  Cleveland 
citizens,  who  are  greatly  interested  in  this 
convention ;  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
members  a  trolley  ride  about  the  city  is 
promised,  ending  at  Manhattan  Beach,  with 


a  dinner  in  the  evening.  Cleveland  is  an 
ideal  summer  city,  and  the  hall  generously 
furnished  by  her  citizens  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. Both  the  date  and  place  are  con- 
venient for  the  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
who  will  be  there  with  large  exhibits. 

Professor  Griffith  and  William  J.  Ed- 
mondson are  artists  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  our  members.  Charles  C.  Cur- 
ran, of  New  York,  assistant  director  of  fine 
arts  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  later  at 
the  Pan-American,  will  also  be  with  us, 
and  his  suggestions  will  be  found  helpful 
and  interesting. 

While  developing  the  art  side  we  do 
not  intend  the  business  side  to  be  unduly 
restrained.  Business  means  making  things 
that  people  want,  and  business  methods 
mean  the  best  way  of  doing  things.  Prac- 
tical suggestions  along  this  line  will  be 
ably  presented  by  some  of  the  best  busi- 
ness men  in  our  profession. 

All  who  are  interested  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  meet  with  us,  and  we  promise 
those  who  attend  a  most  enjoyable  time. 

C.  S.  Bateham, 

President,  Norwall,  O. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONVENTION. 


The  Photographers'  Association  of  New 
England  will  hold  its  sixth  annual  conven- 
tion at  Boston,  Mass.,  August  20-22  in- 
clusive. As  this  body  consists  of  five  New 
England  States,  and  lively  ones  at  that,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Conventions  of  the  P. 
A.  of  N.  E.  are  conspicuous  for  attend- 
ance and  results.  The  officers  for  this 
year  are  as  follows :  Mr.  C.  W.  Hearn, 
president,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Morris 
Burke  Parkinson,  first  vice-president, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Bolton, 
secretary,  Rockville,  Conn.  ;  Mr.  S.  M. 
Holman,  treasurer,  Attleboro,  Mass.  ;  Mr. 
W.  C.  King,  Portland,  Me.  ;  Mr.  W.  R. 
Call,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Mr.  H.  E.  Cut- 
ler, Barre,  Vt.,  Mr.  G,  E.  Tingley,  Mystic, 
Conn.,  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Anderstrom, 
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Bristol,  R.  I.,  State  vice-presidents ;  Press 
Committee,  Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French, 
Boston,  Mass. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  administra- 
tion to  make  the  coming  convention  not 
only  a  marked  success,  but  an  event  sur- 
passing all  preceding  ones  in  this  section 
of  the  country  as  regards  high  artistic 
standard  and  large  and  brilliant  attendance. 
The  exhibition  of  pictures  promises  to  be 
one  of  rare  excellence,  and  it  is  expected 
that  several  European  societies  will  co- 
operate with  their  New  England  brethren 
in  making  the  artistic  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion one  to  be  remembered.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  exhibition  will  be  a  splendid 
exhibit  by  the  Society  of  Photographic 
Artists  of  Moscow,    Russia.      This  body 
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of  photographers  is  the  most  eminent  one 
in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  its  contribu- 
tions will  be  looked  for  with  the  keenest 
interest.  In  keeping  with  the  high  stand- 
ard set  by  the  President  and  his  staff  is 
the  principal  entertainment,  which  will  be 
a  grand  orchestral  concert,  with  notable 
instrumental  and  vocal  soloists,  given  by 
the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  a  body  of 
musicians  whose  fame  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This  will  take 
place  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
convention,  viz.  :  August  20,  and  is  open  to 
all  members.  There  will  be  a  lecture  by 
the  brilliant  and  versatile  speaker,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Griffith,  of  the  Detroit  Art  Institute, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Assured  of  the   most  brilliant  success, 


every  officer  of  the  P.  A.  of  N.  E.  has 
worked  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  time,  patience 
and  trouble  involved,  all  realizing  that  the 
results  will  be  well  worth  every  effort  ex- 
pended. A  feature  well  worthy  of  note  is 
the  fact  that  the  Entertainment  Committee 
has  received  the  contributions  from  the 
dealers  and  manufacturers  and  placed  the 
necessary  sum  in* the  bank,  before  July  i, 
experiencing  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
required  amount,  which  is  considerable  in 
view  of  the  amount  and  grade  of  work  it 
has  undertaken  and  the  pleasure  it 
promises  to  all  those  who  attend  the  next 
convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  N.  E.  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  August  20-22,  1902. 

Wilfred  A.  French. 


SOME  POINTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  GOOD  WILL. 


BY   AN    ACCOUNTANT. 


The  expression  good  will  is  one  which  is 
now  so  frequently  used  that  there  is,  per- 
haps, some  apology  needed  for  introducing 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of 
this  paper.  There  are,  however,  so  many 
of  us  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
connected  with  the  good  will  of  a  business 
may  one  day  or  other  be  useful,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  write  on  the  subject. 

A  definition  of  good  will  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  thing  to  give — thus  we  have  as  the 
favorite  one,  "The  benefit  arising  from 
connection  and  reputation,  the  probability 
of  the  old  customers  going  to  the  new  firm 
which  has  acquired  the  new  business,  while 
Lord  Eldon,  in  Crutwell  vs.  Lye,  said  that 
*  *  the  good  will  of  a  trade  is  nothing  more 
than  the  probability  that  old  customers 
will  resort  to  the  old  place."  There  are 
beside  these  numerous  other  ones,  but  the 
above  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  our 
purpose. 

Good  will  is  a  term  not  only  applicable 
to  a  trade,  but  also  to  a  profession,  and, 
indeed,  in  this  latter  case,  it  is  often  the 
most  valuable  asset  of  the  concern. 

On  purchasing  or  negotiating  with  a 
view  to  purchasing  a  business  it  will 
nearly  always  be  found  that  an  amount 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  the  good  will  of  the 


concern,  and  as  this  is  not  a  tangible  asset, 
it  is  at  once  asked  in  what  way  the  figure 
is  arrived  at.  The  circumstances  of  each  in- 
dividual case  can  alone  be  taken  as  our  guide, 
but  it  is  generally  conceded,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Dicksee,  F.C.A.,  in  his 
excellent  treatise  on  the  subject,  that  the 
following  circumstances  must  exist,  and 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  good  will 
passes  must  in  all  cases  have — 

1.  The  right  to  carry  on  business  at  the 
same  place  as  that  at  which  it  was  for- 
merly carried  on. 

2.  The  right  to  use  the  old  name,  and 
to  represent  himself  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  former  proprietors. 

3.  Exclusive  right  to  so  represent  him- 
self. 

As  might  be  imagined.  No.  3  has  been 
fruitful  of  much  litigation,  but  it  was  finally 
settled  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Trego  vs. 
Hunt,  1896,  App.  Ca.  7,  that ''  Where  the 
good  will  of  a  business  is  sold  (without 
further  provision),  the  vendor  may  set  up 
a  rival  business,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to 
canvass  the  customers  of  the  old  firm,  and 
may  be  restrained  by  injunction  from 
soliciting  any  person  who  was  a  customer 
of  the  old  firm  prior  to  the  sale  to  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  the  vendor  or  not  to 
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deal  with  the  purchaser. "  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  purchaser  should  be 
careful  to  protect  himself  from  the  compe- 
tition of  the  vendor  by  entering  into  ex- 
press stipulation  with  the  vendor,  binding 
him  not  to  compete  within  certain  limits. 

The  attitude  of  the  retiring  partner  or 
partners  is  of  very  real  value  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  good  will — e.  g.,  can  they 
assist,  and  will  they  do  so,  to  make  the  new 
undertaking  successful?  will  they  oppose 
it?  or  are  they  incapable  of  doing  either? 
Your  actual  position  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance in  determining  the  amount  you 
should  pay  for  the  good  will ;  thus,  if  you 
are  becoming  a  partner  in  place  of  one 
who  is  retiring  altogether  from  business,  it 
is  much  more  valuable  than  if  you  were 
merely  taking  the  place  of  a  partner  who 
was  expelled;  for,  in  the  first  case,  you 
would  suffer  no  disadvantage  by  reason  of 
the  outgoing  partner,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  probably  reap  certain  benefits  he 
could  give  you,  while  in  the  second  case  you 
would  be  almost  certain  to  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  expelled  partner  setting  up 
in  competition  with  you.  We  may  next 
consider  the  basis  of  our  valuation  of  good 
will.  This  is  generally  taken  upon  a  cer- 
tain period's  purchase  of  the  average  net 
profits  of  a  business — e,  g, ,  the  good  will 
of  a  wholesale  or  retail  trading  business  is 
worth  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  years* 
purchase ;  of  a  manufacturing  concern,  of 
from  one  to  three  years*  purchase,  and  of 
a  professional  concern,  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  years*  purchase.  Certain 
classes  of  enterprises  will  be  worth  a 
great  deal  more;  for  instance,  the  good 
will  of  this  paper.  Newspapers  frequently 
fetch  ten  years*  purchase  of  profits,  and 
the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Here  we  have  the  good  will,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  name,  for  if,  instead  of  being 
called  the  British  Journal  of  Photography^ 
it  was  called  The  Mothers'  Friend,  I 
for  one  should  have  been  the  loser,  for  I 
should  not  have  ever  purchased  a  copy ! 
Again,  it  matters  very  little  to  its  sub- 
scribers whether  the  offices  are  in  London 
or  in  Manchester,  and  thus  expenses  can 
be  kept  down. 

As  regards  a  photographer's  business, 
it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  form  any 
opinion  on.     So  many  things  have  to  be 


taken  into  account.  The  business  may 
have  been  built  up  entirely  through  the 
skill  of  the  individual ;  in  this  case,  the 
personality  might  not  be  able  to  be  re- 
placed, and  so  the  trade  would  vanish. 
The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  profits 
must  be  carefully  noticed,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future  fully  realized.  Noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  an  extraordinary  char- 
acter  would  be  taken  into  the  account,  as,, 
for  instance,  the  prospects  for  extra  busi- 
ness due  to  the  Coronation.  A  business, 
may  show  a  decrease  of  profits  for  the  last 
year  or  two,  and  yet  the  good  will  of  it 
may  be  worth  a  considerable  sum,  for  the 
loss  may  be  capable  of  ready  explanation — 
e.  g.y  war  or  other  national  calamity  ;  but  it 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  a  decrease  of 
profits  is  so  very  significant  of  non-success, 
in  all  ordinary  cases  that  it  will  require 
very  striking  evidence  to  justify  it. 

A  photographer*  s  business,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  may  almost  be  esti- 
mated on  a  trade  basis  rather  than  on  a 
professional  one.  I  do  not  say  this  on 
hearsay  grounds.  I  know  it  is  a  fact, 
and  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  business 
could  be  equally,  let  us  say,  successfully 
worked  by  any  photographer  of  normal 
merit  and  business  capacity.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  though  with  other  cases. 
Thus,  if  I  were  asked  the  basis  on  which  I 
would  estimate  the  good  will  of  certain  cele- 
brated photographers*  business  in  the  West 
End,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  was 
so  wrapt  up  in  the  genius  and  individuality 
of  the  owner  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  would  be  valueless  as  a  commercial  asset. 
Of  course,  if  one  felt  sure  of  being  able 
to  turn  out  exactly  similar  work,  the  good 
will  would  be  of  greater  value,  and  would 
be  a  perfect  example  of  good  will  as  a 
tangible  asset.  But  the  chances  are  against 
it. 

An  important  item  in  professional  pho- 
tographic finance  is  what  is  known  as 
repeat  orders.  There  may  be  a  large  stock 
of  negatives  on  hand,  whose  life  is  still 
existing ;  constant  orders  may  be  booked 
for  prints  from  them,  either  for  personal  or 
private  use,  or  for  public  purposes.  Here 
it  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  such  an 
item  would  fall  directly  under  the  defini- 
tion I  have  given  of  good  will,  and  though 
the  intending  purchaser  might  feel  quite 
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justified  in  treating  these  negatives  as  stock, 
the  seller  would  be  equally  entitled  to  have 
them  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  good  will  of 
the  concern.  The  merits  of  the  claims 
would  have  to  be  most  carefully  gone  into 
and  an  equitable  apportionment  arrived  at. 

While,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out, 
the  good  will  is  usually  estimated  as  so 
many  months'  or  years*  purchase  of  profits, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  easier  and  more  equitable  to  take 
the  bulk  of  the  business  done  as  the  basis 
of  our  computation. 

This  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  cases 
where  the  turnover  varies  according  to  the 
person  who  is  managing  at  the  time.  As 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Dicksee, 
F.C.A.,  there  is  an  opinion  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  that  the  amount  of  the  capital 
employed  and  the  amount  of  time  and 
skill  which  the  proprietors  have  to  expend 
in  managing  the  undertaking  to  produce 
the  result,  should  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  good- 
will is  provided  for,  not  on  the  profits 
actually  earned,  but  on  the  profits  less  in- 
terest on  capital  and  less  an  amount  esti- 
mated to  cover  those  management  ex- 
penses which  have  not  already  been 
charged  up.  This  is  a  plan  which  is  so 
obviously  just  and  equitable  to  both  parties 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  commend 
itself  to  the  reader. 

An  illustration  of  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  the  capital  question  will  perhaps 
be  of  interest.  Suppose  the  capital  in- 
vested in  an  undertaking  be  ;3^iooo,  and 
that  with  this  an  income  of  ;^5oo  per 
annum  is  obtained,  and  again  suppose  that 
in  another  case  the  capital  invested  is 
;;^5ooo,  and  only  a  similar  ;3^5oo  annual 
profit  is  realized,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  first  business  is  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  second  one.  But  we  have  not 
yet  made  any  allowance  for  interest  on  this 
capital.  Let  us  make  a  calculation  of  this 
at  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  After  making 
this  deduction  from  the  first,  we  have  the 
net  profit  of  ;3^5oo — /,  e,,  ;^5oo  less  5 
per  cent,  on  ;^iooo  ;  and  in  the  second 
case  the  net  profit  is  ^^250 — /,  <f.,  ;^5oo 
less  5  per  cent,  on  ;^5ooo.  These  two 
illustrations  will  show  the  importance  of 
charging  interest  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed. 


[The  American  equivalent  of  the  pound 
sterhng  may  be  taken  as  $4.86. — Editor 
W.  P.  M.] 

The  other  point  which  I  raised,  namely, 
that  of  the  expenditure  of  time  by  the 
proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
the  business  is  also  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Dicksee  has  put  it  very  tersely 
in  his  valuable  treatise  on  good  will,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  him.  He 
says:  ''It  is  important  to  remember  that 
when  a  man  pays  for  good  will,  he  pays  for 
something  which  places  him  in  possession 
of  being  able  to  earn  more  money  than  he 
would  be  able  to  do  by  his  own  unaided 
exertions.  To  take  an  extreme  case,  for 
instance,  no  man  who  places  any  value 
upon  his  time  would  pay  anything  for  an 
undertaking  which,  after  providing  5  per 
cent,  interest  on  its  capital,  did  not  show 
a  further  proof  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  the  purchaser  might  be  sure  of  earn- 
ing anywhere  else  without  any  outlay 
whatever."  The  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  making  the  calculation  for  the 
sum  to  charge  for  the  expenditure  of  time. 
In  all  ordinary  cases  a  large  amount  is  not 
correctly  chargeable,  and  where  only  a 
supervision  is  exercised  the  annual  amount 
may  be  very  small.  In  a  photographer's 
business  it  is  usual  for  the  proprietor  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  work- 
ing of  his  undertaking,  and  so  the  whole 
of  the  net  profits  pass  into  his  pockets. 
Here  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  labors 
should  be  made  by  the  intending  pur- 
chaser, in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
judge  as  to  the  value  of  the  concern  to 
himself. 

It  may  be  that  the  business  is  capable  of 
making  larger  profits  if  it  only  gets  into 
good  hands.  In  connection  with  this  point 
it  is  very  important  tor  have  produced  to 
you  complete  accounts,  showing  the  in- 
come and  expenditure  in  detail  for,  if  pos- 
sible, a  period  of  three  years.  You  will 
note  the  style  and  the  quantity  of  the  work 
done,  and  the  number  of  people  employed 
to  do  this  work.  From  this  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  as  to  the  economic  manage- 
ment of  the  adventure.  As  I  have  said, 
be  most  careful  to  ascertain  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  proprietor,  his  business  capa- 
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bilities,  and  the  amount  of  time  he  ex- 
pends on  his  duties.  A  very  large  amount 
of  business  is  lost  through  an  incapable  or 
unenergetic  manager  which  could  easily  be 
obtained  were  the  circumstances  otherwise. 

Do  not,  however,  err  on  the  other  side 
and  over-estimate  your  own  capabilities,  as 
this  is  an  error  you  may  easily  fall  into, 
more  especially  if  you  have  a  plausible  gen- 
tleman to  deal  with  as  the  seller.  I  might 
point  out  here,  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
counts, that  sometimes  money  which,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year,  amounts  to  quite 
a  large  siun,  is  frequently  lost  by  not  pay- 
ing in  cash,  and  so  losing  the  discount. 
Discounts,  of  course,  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  :  trade  and  cash.  The  trade  discount 
is  an  allowance  which  is  made  to  you  by 
reason  of  your  being  in  the  wholesale  busi- 
ness, and  this  amount  should  not  appear  in 
your  accounts.  Cash  discount  is,  however, 
money  earned  by  reason  of  your  settling 
your  liability  within  a  certain  time-limit, 
and  this  should  always  be  shown  separately 
in  your  accounts,  crediting  your  discount 
account  and  debiting  the  personal  account. 
Thus  discounts  appearing  in  the  accounts 
as  a  source  of  profit  are  quite  justifiable, 
provided  they  can  all  be  accounted  for. 
There  are  certain  to  be  sources  of  income 
or  expenditure  which  the  purchaser  im- 
agines should  figure  in  the  accounts  over 
and  above  the  usual  items.  These  should 
be  looked  into,  and  if  not  present,  but  yet 
which  the  purchaser  feels  should  be  in- 
cluded, an  allowance  must  be  made  for 
them. 

Such  matters  as  the  terms  of  the  lease 
are  outside  the  province  of  this  paper,  but 
they  nevertheless  require  looking  into,  and 
are,  indeed,  the  chief  points  almost  where 
the  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  depends  upon  its  being  carried  on 
in  the  same  place.  A  charge  should  be 
made  for  structure  repairs  and  a  depre- 
ciation be  written  off  the  furniture,  etc. 
These  items  are  charged  to  the  income 
and  expenditure  account  or  the  profit  and 
loss  account,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to 
show  the  net  figure  at  which  the  several 
assets  are  valued  on  the  balance  sheet.  It 
is  important  to  see  that  this  is  done,  as 
otherwise  you  would  not  be  showing  your 
real  net  profit  in  your  accounts. 

After  these  points  have  all  been  care- 


fully attended  to,  we  shall  be  in  a  very 
much  better  position  to  determine  the 
actual  value  of  the  good  will  than  we  were 
before.  Those  businesses  which  only  need 
a  small  amount  of  capital  and  involve  the 
least  amount  of  skilled  attention,  are  the 
most  valuable,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  connection  which  establishes  a  quasi - 
monopoly,  as  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper, 
this  will  still  further  enhance  its  value. 

In  a  photographer*  s  business  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  the  ability  to  be  able  to 
continue  the  profession  in  the  same  place  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  vitality 
of  the  concern  depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  chance  trade.  One  would  therefore  be 
careful  to  see  that  if  the  lease  is  a  short 
term  one,  or  nearly  run  out,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  renew  it.  Ordinarily  the 
renewal  of  a  lease  is  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain onerous  burdens,  such  as  increased 
rent,  or  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money 
on  improvements.  These  are  points  which 
require  careful  consideration,  and  to  which 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  directed.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  chance  trade  and  trade  arising 
from  a  connection.  Photographers,  of 
course,  do  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
business  on  chance  trade,  for  casual  passers- 
by  may  be  attracted  by  some  exhibition  in 
the  window,  and  may  go  in  and  have  work 
done  for  them  on  account  of  this  alone. 
This  is  undoubtedly  chance  trade,  and  the 
situation  of  the  place  of  business  and  the 
class  of  people  who  go  to  make  up  the 
population  of  the  locality — /.  ^.,  whether 
they  are  permanent  residents  or  visitors, 
will  determine  its  extent.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  connection  may  have  been 
worked  up  for  the  business,  and  a  repu- 
tation established  outside  the  immediate 
locality.  This  is  a  most  desirable  state  of 
affairs,  and  a  business  so  happily  situated 
will  be  able  to  obtain  for  its  goodwill  a 
large  sum  of  money.  If  the  photographer's 
business  is  one  of  portraiture  only,  it  is  so 
largely  of  a  personal  character,  and  is  so 
intimately  wrapt  up  in  its  proprietor,  that 
the  complete  transfer  of  the  concern  to  a 
new  purchaser  might  be  attended  by  any- 
thing but  happy  results.  In  this  class  of 
case  it  is  exceedingly  advisable  to  endeavor 
to  arrange  for  the  continuance  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  predominant  partner,  at  least 
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until  the  new  partner  has  comfortably 
established  himself. 

But,  if  besides  ordinary  portraiture,  such 
work  as  trade  printing  is  carried  on,  the 
exclusive  personal  character  of  the  proprie- 
tor in  all  ordinary  cases  is  not  so  easy  to 
demonstrate.  It  would  naturally  be  as- 
sumed that  the  old  customers  would  con- 
tinue their  patronage,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  proprietorship.  It  can,  I  think, 
be  clearly  taken  for  granted  that  where 
there  is  profit  there  is  also  a  good  will,  and 
inasmuch  as  profits  fluctuate  so  will  the 
value  of  the  good  will  vary  from  time  to 
time.  This  variation  will  not,  however,  be 
so  violent  as  that  of  the  profits,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  customary  to  estimate  the 
good  will  on  an  average  of  the  profits  over 
a  period,  and  not  on  the  actual  profits  of 
any  one  particular  period. 

Good  will  is  such  a  very  fluctuating  asset 
that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to 
at  any  time  state  its  value.  It  is  clear, 
though,  that  there  is  a  value  attaching  to 
the  good  will  of  a  prosperous  business,  and 
so  it  is  nearly  always  introduced  into  the 
accounts. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  Mr.  Dick- 
see  thinks  that  the  value  of  the  good  will 
should  not  be  stated  or  appear  in  the 
accounts,  and  this  is  the  view  generally 
taken  by  accountants. 

The  basis  on  which  this  opinion  is 
stated  is  that  good  will  is  a  *  *  fixed  asset,  *  * 
and  as  such,  according  to  Mr.  Justice 
Romer,  it  is  incorrect  to  take  into  account 
its  fluctuations  when  arriving  at  the  profits. 
* '  Floating  assets, ' '  on  the  other  hand, 
should  always  be  taken  into  account  at  the 
true  value  on  the  date  of  the  balancing. 
Fluctuations  of  good  will  are  not  taken  into 
account  for  several  reasons,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  say  that  were  these  fluctua- 
tions taken  into  account  the  effect  of  a 
good  year  would  be  to  exaggerate  the  busi- 
ness done,  while  if  a  loss  were  made  the 
unfortunate  position  would  be  most  ridicu- 
lously accentuated. 

As  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  good  will 
generally  appears  in  the  accounts,  and 
where  a  sum  of  money  is  paid  for  it  by 
the  purchaser  of  a  business  he  will  almost 
always  be  sure  to  wish  to  see  it  in  the 
accounts. 

The  capitalization  of  any  expenditure  is 


a  matter  which  should  be  done  after  careful 
thought,  but  there  are  certain  cases  where 
a  large  expenditure  may  be  incurred  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  good  will  which 
can  properly  be  treated  as  a  capital  charge. 
Where  the  purchase  of  a  good  will  has 
been  effected  by  a  sole  trader  or  a  firm,  it 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  as 
to  how  the  purchase  price  should  be  treated 
in  the  books.  Without  doubt,  it  should  be 
entered  up  to  the  debit  of  the  good  will 
account ;  but  it  is  also  equally  advisable  to 
get  rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

When  you  come  to  sell  the  business  you 
will  not  care  to  show  what  you  paid  for 
the  good  will,  and  yet  you  wish  to  show  it 
in  the  accounts.  The  profits  cannot  with 
any  justice  be  written  off  against  the  good 
will,  for  the  good  will  has  no  connection 
with  the  profits  in  the  sense  that  it  is  of  a 
wasting  nature.  The  proper  way  to  treat 
it  is  to  debit  your  capital  account  and 
credit  your  good  will  account  with  the 
whole  amount  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can, 

I  should,  with  great  pleasure  to  myself, 
like  to  pass  from  this  stage  of  our  inquiry 
on  to  the  purely  legal  side  of  the  question, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  possibly  do  so 
and  yet  keep  this  article  within  proper 
limits,  while  maintaining  its  interest  to 
ordinary  readers.  The  amount  of  litiga- 
tion which  has  taken  place  over  the  sub- 
ject in  its  many  aspects  would  compel  me 
to  go  very  much  too  far  into  details  to  do 
any  credit  to  the  matter,  and  would  involve 
an  amount  of  space  being  devoted  to  it 
which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  magazine 
of  this  class.  I  have  endeavored  to  place 
before  the  reader  a  simple  and  yet  thor- 
oughly practical  r4sum6  of  the  principles 
of  good  will,  and  for  further  knowledge  of 
the  subject  I  can  only  advise  him  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Lawrence  Dicksee's  most  admir- 
able treatise  on  the  subject,  published  by 
Messrs.  Gee  &  Co.,  34  Moorgate  Street, 
E.  C,  which  I  can  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend as  the  best  work  I  know  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  generally.  It  has,  more- 
over, as  an  introduction,  a  valuable  chapter 
on  the  law  relating  to  good  will  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Stevens.  I  have  found 
this  book  so  valuable  to  myself  that  I  have 
adopted  its  arrangement  for  the  basis  of 
this  article,  and  I  have  drawn  freely  upon 
it  for  the  purposes  of  illustrating  my  re- 
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marks.  I  will  conclude  by  giving  an 
example  which  actually  came  before  me 
in  practice  the  other  day.  A  proprietor  of 
a  small  newspaper  wished  to  dispose  of  his 
interests  in  the  concern,  and  I  was  asked 
by  the  intending  purchaser  to  look  into  the 
matter  on  his  behalf.  The  seller  wanted 
«ix  years'  purchase  of  the  net  annual 
profits  based  on  the  average  of  the  last 
three  years.  The  accounts,  such  as  they 
were,  showed  a  certain  profit  to  have  been 
•earned,  but  on  more  complete  examination 
I  ascertained  that  no  interest  had  been 
charged  on  the  capital  employed,  nor  had 
.any  allowance  been  made  for  the  time  ex- 
pended by  the  proprietor  in  the  interests 
of  his  business.  After  making  allowances 
.for  these  essential  charges  and  adjusting 
other  matters,  I  found  that  instead  of  a 
profit  a  loss  was  being  made,  when  the 
affair  was  brought  down  to  a  cold  business 
basis  and  all  sentiment  eliminated.     Not- 


withstanding this,  I  was,  however,  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  certain  value 
attaching  to  the  good  will  of  this  quasi- 
monopoly,  and  suggested  the  offer  of  a 
small  nominal  sum  for  the  full  proprietary 
rights  in  the  magazine.  This  course  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  intending  pur- 
chaser. The  case  is  interesting  as  indicat- 
ing a  very  peculiar  set  of  circumstances, 
but  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  very  rarely 
that  such  a  course  of  action  could  be  ad- 
vised. The  nature  of  the  business  and  its 
future  prospects  were  the  points  on  which 
the  decision  chiefly  turned. 

Each  case  of  good  will  must  depend  so 
much  on  its  own  individual  merits  or  de- 
fects that  the  possibility  of  any  hard  and 
fast  rules  being  laid  down  is  not  practicable, 
but  a  knowledge  of  general  principles  will 
do  much  to  smooth  the  road  to  a  correct 
valuation  being  made. — British  Journal  of 
Photography. 
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AND    A    PRIZE    COMPETITION. 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  reproducing 
•elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  few  portraits  from 
the  far  Western  studio  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Krauch, 
of  Pasadena,  California.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Krauch  has  been  an  enthusiastic  reader 
of  our  pages,  and  during  his  residence  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  we  had  many  opportunities 
of  watching  his  growth  in  the  profession. 
Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  he  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  skill  in  the 
handling  of  his  subjects,  and  that  his  work 
compares  most  favorably  with  the  best  pro- 
duced in  the  more  ambitious  galleries  of  our 
Eastern  cities.  We  offer  him  our  congratula- 
tions upon  his  success  in  portraiture,  and 
are  confident  that  progressive  students  of 
photographic  portraiture  everywhere  will 
be  pleased  to  see  the  examples  we  present 
by  the  courtesy  of  their  maker. 

The  pictures  of  Mother  and  Child  by 
the  famous  artist,  Le  Brun,  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Goodman,  are  reproduced  as  an  incentive 
to  a  more  careful  study  of  this  class  of 
subjects,  too  often  wholly  neglected  by 
photographers  nowadays.  There  is  little 
need  to  point  out  that  in  such  subjects  the 
enterprising  portraitist  may  find  a  profit- 
able specialty  capable  of  unlimited  devel- 


opment. It  is  sufficient  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  neglected  opportunities  in 
this  attractive  field  of  work  to  win  for  it 
their  earnest  attention.  In  order  to  turn 
the  suggestion  to  practical  account  we 
offer  a  prize  of  %\o  in  cash  for  the  best 
portrait  of  a  mother  and  child  received 
before  October  31,  the  award  to  be  an- 
nounced in  our  December  number.  We 
hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will  embrace 
the  opportunity  here  offered  to  develop 
their  skill  along  the  lines  suggested  by  our 
engravings.  Except  that  the  pictures  must 
not  exceed  8  x  10  inches  in  size,  and  that 
we  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce  any 
picture  received  in  competition,  the  award 
carries  no  restrictions  and  is  open  to  all 
comers.  The  theme  is  an  attractive  one, 
and  worthy  of  the  highest  skill.  We  will 
watch  the  competition  with  much  interest. 


Formalin,  much  recommended  for  the 
hardening  of  gelatine  films,  is  a  40  per 
cent,  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  in  water. 
A  10  per  cent,  solution  of  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient strength  for  hardening  gelatine  plates ; 
half  the  strength  is  sufficient  for  gelatine 
papers. 
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The  Latest  Fashion  Portrait.  It  is  just 
now  the  style  for  women  to  be  photo- 
^aphed  in  a  low-necked  dress  with  a  hat. 
Half  of  the  smart  women  who  have  had 
their  pictures  taken  during  the  past  winter 
have  been  dressed  in  that  way.  The  pho- 
tographers urge  women  to  adopt  that 
fashion,  not  only  because  it  is  the  most 
becoming  for  a  photograph,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  at  the  moment  the  most  popular 
of  all  styles  in  a  photograph. 

Generally  the  hat  is  black  and  the  gown, 
if  the  costume  is  also  to  be  in  the  best 
mode,  will  be  white. 

It  is  only  in  the  photographs  that  this 
style  seems  to  have  gained  popularity.  It 
is  likely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  photo- 
graphers at  least,  to  continue  in  vogue 
with  their  clients  another  season. 

But  there  are  few  places  in  which  such 
a  combination  of  periods  as  a  hat  and  a 
low-necked  gown  could  be  worn.  The 
only  place  to  which  such  a  costume  would 
be  suited  would  be  a  dinner  in  a  public 
restaurant. 


Film  Relics,  At  a  meeting  of  the  L. 
and  P.  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Drage  passed 
round  a  very  interesting  relic  of  early  pho- 
tographic days,  being  a  paper  film  issued 
by  Mr.  Warnerke  some  eighteen  years 
ago.  These  were  supplied  glued  together 
in  blocks  of  one  dozen,  similar  to  artists' 
sketching  blocks,  each  film  being  separated 
by  a  piece  of  yellow  and  black  paper ;  the 
entire  block  of  films  was  put  in  the  dark 
slide,  and  as  each  one  was  exposed,  so  it 
was  torn  off.  Mr.  Drage  said  the  film 
never  came  into  general  use,  owing,  he 
thought,  to  the  excessive  grain ;  it  also 
used  to  become  flimsy  in  development. 
Mr.  Child  Bayley  said  this  film  was  brought 
out  in  1884,  the  paper  was  sized  or  var- 
nished, and  then  dipped  bodily  into  the 
emulsion,  so  that  both  sides  were  made 
sensitive.  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  remarked  that 
he  remembered  seeing  some  roll  film  that 
had  been  exposed  in  Algeria,  about  1874. 
This  was  a  collodion  emulsion,  and  coated 
on  very  thin  india-rubber,  and  was  certainly 
the  forerunner  of  the  kodak  style  of  film. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE, 


Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  makers  of 
the  famous  Cooke  Lenses,  so  well  known  in  Britain 
and  Continental  Europe,  are  about  to  esUblish  a 
branch  house  in  New  York  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  J.  Ronald  Taylor.  Apart  from  their  fine 
optical  qualities  the  Cooke  Lenses  are  widely  favored 
for  their  simplicity  of  construction  and  extraordinary 
compactness  and  neatness  of  finish.  We  cordially 
welcome  the  new  firm,  and  extend  our  good  wishes 
for  its  success.  Particulars  of  the  Cooke  Lenses  will 
appear  in  future  issues. 


The  Milwaukee  Photo-materials  Co.,  John 
B.  Bangs,  President,  has  taken  over  by  purchase  the 
old-established  photo-supply  houses  of  Edw.  M. 
Katz  and  C.  T.  Shape  &  Co.,  of  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Bangs  is  well  known  to  the  fraternity  in  his  part  of 
the  world,  and  we  are  confident  of  the  success  of  the 
new  venture  under  his  management. 


The  C.  p.  Gobrz  Optical  Co.,  New  York,  has 
Mveral  new  lenses  ready  for  introduction,  about  which 
our  readers  shall  be  informed  in  detail  later.  Mean- 
while we  advise  a  postal  card  to  the  firm  for  the  new 
booklet. 


Motak  is  a  new  intensifier  introduced  by  Kirk, 
Geary  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  who  claim  that  it  is 
"  the  greatest."  A  few  difficult  test  negatives  prove 
that  Motak  is  indeed  a  remarkably  efficient  intensifier, 
and  does  all  one  would  expect  an  intensifier  to  do. 
Motak  comes  in  the  form  of  a  single  solution,  is  ex- 
tremely convenient,  and  economical  in  use,  and  de- 
serves a  practical  trial.  It  sells  at  50  cents  per  bottle, 
express  prepaid. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Finishers,  made  by  the 
Dorticus  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York,  are 
winning  the  popularity  their  usefulness  deserves. 
Photographers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages these  machines  offer  should  get  the  circular 
issued  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of  Kansas  will 
meet  at  Emporia  this  year,  under  the  leadership  of  G. 
A.  Streeter,  September  16th,  17th,  and  i8th.  A 
lively  meeting  is  expected,  the  prise  list  .being  unusu- 
ally abundant  in  gold  medals.  Our  readers  in  Kansas 
and  neighboring  States  should  endeavor  to  be  present 
at  this  convention. 
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Mr.  Fitzgibbon  Clark  asks  us  to  spread  the 
good  news  that  the  subscription  price  of  the  St,  Louis 
and  Camadian  Pko4ogrgpktr  has  been  reduced  to  ^ 
when  paid  in  advance.    Half  year,  ^x.50. 


Thosk  interested  in  X-ray  photography  as  a  profit- 
able side  line  should  not  foil  to  get  a  copy  of  the  X-ray 
Manual,  published  by  the  G.  Cramer  Dry  Platb 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  for  free  distribution.  This  excellent 
little  booklet,  full  of  profitable  information,  is  vrritten 
by  Dr.  Kassabian,  an  expert  in  this  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult field  of  work. 

The  Souvenir  Programmu  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  for 
Z902  is  the  handsomest  convention  programme  yet 
published  in  this  country  or  any  other.  It  is  a  book 
of  about  one  hundred  pages,  containing  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  the  Rules  and  By-laws  of 
the  Association,  and  other  interesting  information, 
with  nine  photogravure  supplements  by  Strauss,  Core, 
Parkinson,  Hollinger,  Schumacher,  Huntington  & 
Qark,  and  others.  The  volume  is  richly  bound  in  an 
illuminated  cover  displaying  a  Lytrit  portrait  by  J.  C. 
Strauss.  A  special  supplement  gives  photogravure 
portraits  of  the  present  officers  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  to 
whom  we  offer  our  congratulations  on  the  publication 
of  so  attractive  a  programme. 


Ch.  Mendel,  of  Paris,  sends  to  our  table  a  com- 
prehensive guide  to  Practical  Photography ,  by  L.  P. 
Clerc.  The  volume  runs  to  360  pages,  covering 
every  branch  of  photographic  activity,  and  is  well  illus- 
trated.    Published  at  3  francs  in  paper  covers. 


The  Photo  Budget  is  a  new  monthly  journal,  pub- 
lished by  Chas.  H.  Loeber.  15  East  zyth  St.,  New 
York,  at  50  cents  per  year,  post  free.  It  is  a  lively 
little  paper,  giving  much  useful  information  for  ama- 
teurs, and  incidentally  tells  of  the  various  specialties 
stocked  by  Mr.  Loeber  at  his  handsome  store. 


The  new  edition  of  Hammer's  booklet  on  Nega- 
tive Making  has  been  so  quickly  taken  up  that  only  a 
few  copies  remain.  It  is  a  useful  little  dark-room 
manual,  and  those  who  desire  a  copy  should  apply 
without  delay  to  the  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co  ,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


R.  J.  Golsen's  Mammoth  Catalogue^  No.  16,  just 
received,  deserves  mention  as  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory example  of  a  photographic  price  list  we  have 
seen  in  a  year  or  more.  It  covers  274  pages  of  closely 
printed  information,  and  is  illustrated  with  more  than 
a  thousand  half-tone  and  line  engravings.  The  items 
listed  comprise  everythiog  essential  to  the  practice  of 


professional  and  amateur  photography,  the  section  de- 
voted to  backgrounds  being  especially  attmctive.  We 
recommend  our  readers  to' sefid' zo  cents  to  R.J. 
GOLSEN.  74  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  to  covdr  the 
postage  charges,  and  so  obtain  for  themselves  a  cata- 
logue of  great  value  for  reference  purposes  and  gen- 
eral information. 


Ws  are  asked  to  publish  the  subjoined  announce- 
ment: 

"Camera  Club.  New  York:  By  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  I  am  directed  to  notify  the  sub- 
scribers and  advertisers  that  Camera  Notes  will  be 
published  quarterly,  as  heretofore,  and  at  the  same 
price— ^3  per  annum  or  ^z  per  number.  The  maga- 
zine will  be  edited  and  managed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Abel,. 
who  succeeds  Mr.  Stieglitz.  The  form  of  Camera 
Notes  and  its  previous  high  standard  will  be  fully 
maintained.  H.  B.  Hart,  Secretary." 


Another  excellent  work  received  from  Ch.  Men- 
del is  Reyner's  V Annie  Photographi^e,  Z90Z,  a 
record  of  photographic  progress  similar  to  Mosaics,  but 
without  pictorial  embellishments.  French  readers  will 
enjoy  this  year-book.    320  pages,  paper  cover  j  3  frs. 


The  veteran  JEX  Bardwell,  of  Detroit,  sends  us 
a  capital  likeness  of  himself,  showing  him  in  genial 
mood.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  memento  of  a  hard 
worker  and  good  friend  in  photography.  Mr.  Bard- 
well writes  that  he  is  now  incapacitated  from  active 
service,  but  keeps  tolerably  cheerful. 


A  LIST  of  portraits  of  celebrities  photographed  by 
George  G.  Rockwood,  comes  to  our  table  from  the 
new  Rockwood  Studio,  at  39th  Street  and  Broadway. 
The  list  covers  fomous  authors,  clergymen,  physicians^ 
artists,  and  famous  men  and  women  of  the  world.  It 
comprises  a  noteworthy  collection,  and  advertises  in  a 
striking  manner  the  establishment  from  which  it 
comes. 


One  of  the  best  advertising  booklets  we  have  seen 
in  some  time  is  the  dainty  little  handbook  issued  (in 
a  limited  edition)  by  the  Curtiss  Studio,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  In  its  sixteen  pages,  4H  3c  6  inches,  the  attrac- 
tions and  focilities  of  the  Curtiss  Studio  are  persuas 
ively  described  by  pictures  and  text.  The  booklet  is 
printed  on  Japan  paper,  enclosed  in  an  artistic  rough 
brown  cover.  Every  page  evidences  skill  and  careful 
preparation,  and  the  little  book  should,  and  doubtless 
will,  prove  an  admirable  advertisement.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Curtiss  upon  his  perfect  taste  and 
business  acumen. 
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THE    NATIONAL   CONVENTION, 
Buffalo,  August  5  to.  8,  inclusive,  1902. 

(Officially  Reported  by  Douglas  A.  Brown.) 


The  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica was  held  at  the  City  Convention  Hall, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  5th  to  8th,  inclu- 
sive, its  deliberations  being  presided  over 
by  Mr.  George  M.  Edmondson,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The  following  is  the  official  stenographic 
report  of  the  proceedings,  complete  in 
every  detail : 

First  Day — Morning  Session. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Edmondson  at  about  11  o'clock, 
it  being  found  difficult  to  tear  the  mem- 
bers away  from  the  inspection  of  the  pic- 
tures in  hall  below. 

Upon  declaring  the  Convention  open  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  the  following 
ex-presidents  were  invited  by  the  President 
to  occupy  seats  upon  the  stage,  viz.  :  J.  F. 
Ryder,  Cleveland  ;  G.  Cramer,  St.  Louis; 
J.  M.  Appleton,  New  York ;  John  S. 
Schneider,  Columbus;  J.  Will  Kellmer, 
Hazelton,  Pa. 

President  Edmondson :  Owing  to  the 
absence  from  the  city  of  his  Honor,  Mayor 
Knight,  we  have  with  us  his  representative, 
and  I  now  have  the  honor  to  introduce 
Councilman  John  J.  Smith,  of  the  Buffalo 
Council.     (Applause. ) 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  John  J.  Smith. 

Mb.  PRE8IDBNT.  Ladies,  and  Gentlsmkm  op  the  P.  A. 

OP  A  : 

Business  engagements  prevent    his   Honor,  Mayor 

Knigbt,  from  attending  the  twenty -second  Annual  Con- 

venUon  of  your  Association,  and  he  has  requested  me  to 


appear  before  you  and  extend  to  you,  one  a»)  allv  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  city  of  Butlklo. 

In  no  other  city  in  the  United  States  can  yo«  secure 
photographs  of  such  beautiful  streets,  handsome  homes, 
and  splendid  parks,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  you  will 
take  to  your  homes  not  only  photographs  of  the  points- 
of  Interest,  but  mental  pictures  of  the  happy  times  that 
you  are  to  enjoy  in  Bufiklo.    (Applause.) 

The  freedom  of  the  city  is  yours,  and  we  slneerely 
trust  that  you  wiU  not  only  enjoy  youtselves  while  you 
remain  our  guests,  but  that  you  will  also  accomplish 
results  which  wiU  be  to  the  benefit  of  yourselves  as  well 
as  others 

I  thank  you  very  sincerely,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  for 
your  kind  attention,  and  again  extend  to  you  In  behalf 
of  the  Mayor  and  the  citisens  of  the  whole  city  of  Bufiklo 
a  cordial  welcome.    (Applause.) 

President  Edmondson  :  In  behalf  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America,  I 
thank  you  for  this  welcome,  Mr.  Smith. 

The  next  business  before  us,  gentlemen,, 
will  be  the  reading  of  communications  by 
our  Secretary,  Mr.  Reeves.  The  Secretary 
read  the  following : 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  August  5,  1902. 
George  M.  Edmondson,  President  P.  A.  of  A., 
City  Convention  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 
R^ards  to  all  the  boys     Sorry  cannot  be  with  you. 
Cast  my  vote  for  'Frisco  next  convention. 

F.  W.  GOERIN. 

Los  Angblrs,  Gal.,  August  4, 1902. 
George  M.  Edmondson,  President  P.  A.  ol  A., 
City  Convention  Hall.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 
Sorry  I  am  not  with  you  this  year.    Success  to  all. 

Frank  Schd.vacher. 

President  Edmondson  :  The  next  item 
on  the  programme  is  reports  of  commit- 
tees. As  I  understand  there  are  no 
reports  ready  at  this  time,  we  will  pass  to 
the  important  address  of  the  morning.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  say  anything  in  intro- 
ducing our  old  friend  who  has  graced  our 
platform  so  many  times  in  the  past.  I  will 
simply  announce  Professor  A.  H.  Griffith, 
of  Detroit.     (Applause.) 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


Address  by  Professor  A.  H.  Griffith, 

Mr  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  Itisalways 
a  pleasure  to  greet  the  pbotoRraphers  of  America,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  myself,  because  I  have  always 
received  flrom  them  a  most  hearty  welcome.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  knew  every  one  of  you  personally,  and  if  I  do 
not  speak  to  you  and  call  you  by  uame  it  Is  not  because 
I  forget  you.  I  have  just  taken  a  hasty  glance  over  the 
pictures  down  below,  and  tried  to  compare  them  in  my 
mind's  eye  with  those  of  six  years  ago.  What  a  marvel- 
lous change !  Six  years  ago  there  was  a  certain  line  of 
thought  lollowed  out;  five  vears  ago  another  line  of 
thought ;  four  years  ago  another  line,  and  so  it  has  come 
down.  Sometimes  you  made  all  old  men  and  women ; 
then  you  made  all  Madonnas ;  then  you  made  young 
women ;  then  you  made  young  men. 

Now  vou  can  go  into  any  citv,  into  any  walk  of  life, 
and  find  a  model.  Portraiture  is  the  one  thing  that  the 
photographer  wants  to  work  for,  but  he  should  take  his 
subjects  at  their  best.  Do  not  think  that  you  can  become 
acquainted  with  them  in  five  minutes :  you  cannot  do  it. 
There  is  a  sort  of  mental  telegraphy  and  instinct  that 
enables  you  to  select  among  a  number  one  particular 
person  as  the  capable  one.  I  recently  lost  a  young  man 
who  had  been  with  me  twelve  years.  I  picked  him  out 
from  a  crowd.  After  bis  death  I  had  more  than  one 
hundred  verbal  applications  for  his  position  and  over 
forty  by  letter,  ana  out  of  that  one  hundred  and  forty 
people  there  was  Just  one  that  I  wanted  to  consider. 
Vou  say  I  am  hard  to  please.  I  do  not  think  so.  Men 
who  have  worked  for  me  say  I  get  along  with  them 
splendidly.  When  I  talked  to  one  applicant  five  min- 
utes I  made  up  my  mind  he  was  not  the  man  I  wanted. 
Finallv,  when  the  young  man  came  in  that  I  did  want,  I 
looked  at  him  and  said:  "Your  teeth  are  too  wide 
apart."  He  looked  at  me,  and  I  said :  "  You  are  not 
Judicious ;  you  are  not  thoughtful ;  you  act  on  impulse : 
you  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  you  are  a  splendid 
office  man,  a  splendid  fellow  to  work  under  somebody, 
and  I  will  make  a  place  for  you ;  but  I  do  not  want  you 
for  my  chief  assistant." 

I  have  got  that  young  man  yet.  He  has  been  with  me 
eight  months.  He  is  a  splendid  office-boy,  but  I  would 
no  more  think  of  going  away  and  leaving  the  museum 
in  his  care  than  anything  in  the  world.  True,  he  is 
honest,  but  he  will  act  on  impulse.  He  does  everything 
that  way,  which  is  all  wrong. 

Now,  what  I  am  saying  may  appear  to  you  to  be  telling 
you  my  private  affaire,  but  I  do  it  to  illustrate  something 
else.  While  I  was  trying  to  find  a  suitable  assistant,  there 
came  into  the  museum  a  young  man  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  followed  him  through  the  lines  and 
thought  to  myself,  "  That  is  the  boy  I  want."  Presently 
I  went  up  to  him  and  talked  to  him  a  little  while.  I  saw 
he  was  bright  and  intelligent.  I  said  :  "  Do  you  live  in 
Detroit  ?"  He  said,  "  No."  Then  my  heart  went  down 
to  my  shoes.  "  Where  do  you  live?''  "  I  live  twenty- 
five  miles  from  here."  "  What  do  you  do?"  "  I  teach 
school."  Well,  I  would  have  thought  as  much.  He  had 
it  in  him.  I  felt  he  had  ability  when  I  looked  at  him— 
those  cold,  steel-blue  eyes,  which  said,  "  I  know  what  I 
am  doing.  I  have  confidence  in  my  ability.  While  I 
may  go  wrong,  I  will  go  right  the  next  time."  I  saw 
character  written  all  over  the  boy's  lineaments  and  acta. 
After  conversing  with  him  about  half  an  hour,  I  said : 
••  Do  you  want  to  go  into  ray  employment  in  the  mu- 
seum?" He  said  he  did  not  know  anything  about  a 
museum.  I  said :  "That  is  the  very  reason  I  want  you. 
I  want  a  boy  that  is  capable  and  intelligent  and  willing 
to  learn,  and  I  think  you  are  that  boy."  He  said :  "  My 
term  In  school  will  not  be  out  until  December."  I  said  : 
"  I  will  wait  for  you.  You  stay  there  until  December. 
Write  me  a  letter  when  you  return  home.  I  want  to  see 
your  writing."  I  wanted  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
his  letter,  so  as  to  find  out  whether  the  young  man  was 
what  I  thought  he  was.  In  about  ten  days  I  got  a  letter. 
Just  such  a  letter  as  I  expected  to  get,  in  which  he  said : 
"  If  you  are  still  in  the  same  humor,  I  will  oome  to  you 
in  December."  I  wrote  to  him  to  come.  To-day  he  is 
with  me,  a  splendid  type  of  that  young  manhood  that 
America  can  produce— bright,  intelligent,  thoughtful, 
earnest,  energetic,  fhll  of  ambition,  and  yet  held  iu.  He 
will  make  an  ideal  museum  man.  I  was  attracted  to 
bim  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  a  merchant  is 
attracted  to  a  customer  to  whom  he  feels  that  he  can 
aafely  sell  goods  on  credit.  He  does  not  tell  him,  "I 
will  trust  you,"  but  be  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will 
do  so.  And  he  trusts  that  customer  a  little,  and  by  and 
by  more  and  more,  because  he  feels  that  the  man  is  all 


right.  Yet  you  cannot  always  do  that  with  every  man 
wno  comes  into  your  store  until  you  learn  to  know  him. 
And  that  is  what  the  portrait  painter  must  do.  He 
must  know  his  man.  One  of  the  best  men  we  have  in 
that  line  in  Waahineton  will  receive  a  sitter,  talk  to  him 
about  religion,  politics,  the  theatre,  or  what  not  until  be 
finds  out  what  the  man  is,  what  he  is  interested  in.  By 
and  by  he  strikes  the  sympathetic  chord ;  then  he  knows 
he  has  the  man  at  his  best,  and  he  tells  him :  "  I  will  bo 
ready  to  paint  you  to-morrow,"  and  to-morrow  he  com- 
mences. He  has  learned  something  about  the  man. 
Now,  you  people  who  are  making  photographs  for  two 
dollars  per  dozen,  if  a  man  or  woman  or  child  comes  in 
you  give  them  a  two-dollar  job  and  send  them  on  their 
way  happy.  That  is  all  right,  but  you  will  never  become 
great  photographers  in  that  way.  Genius  is  simply  an- 
other word  for  hard  work  and  study. 

Yesterday  a  lady  brought  me  a  picture  of  her  own  com- 
position. She  has  been  a  student  at  an  art  school  for 
about  seven  years.  The  picture  was  beautifully  drawn ; 
the  subject  was  well  posed  and  the  drapery  fell  in  easy 
folds,  and  yet  the  picture  was  a  failure.  Why?  The 
subject  she  had  chosen  represented  the  figure  of  a 
woman  in  dejection.  The  woman  wore  a  magnificent 
dreas  and  had  thrown  herself  across  a  table,  ner  fieuse 
being  hidden  and  her  hands  clinched.  Now,  the  true 
artist  would  go  further  than  that.  He  looks  at  the  little 
things.  Would  that  woman  have  thrown  herself  across 
that  table  and  clinched  her  hands  simply  on  the  table 
top?  Never  I  In  the  depths  of  human  sorrow  and  grief 
we  cling  to  something.  She  Mould  have  held  to  the 
table,  clung  to  someihing.  A  young  boy's  mother  died 
a  short  time  ago.  I  was  his  friend  and  he  came  to  me. 
He  never  let  go  of  ray  band,  because  it  was  something 
tangible  to  hold  fast  to  while  he  talked  to  me.  I  took 
him  to  my  home  and  he  slept  with  me  that  night.  He 
got  his  arms  around  my  neck.  I  thought  he  would 
choke  me.  He  wanted  something  to  hang  to.  It  is  the 
soul  coming  out  of  one;  so  I  give  you  that  as  a  lesson. 
A  grief-stricken  one  would  grasp  something,  cling  to  it, 
because  the  soul  wants  to  hold  fast  to  something  that  is 
tangible.  Take  the  case  of  a  little  babe :  hold  out  your 
finger  and  see  how  quickly  it  will  grasp  it— something  to 
hang  on  to.  The  whole  of  life  is  made  up  of  this  some- 
thing to  hang  to. 

Now,  it  is  just  such  study  of  human  character  and  of 
hnman  nature  that  you  photographere  must  get  hold  of. 
Some  of  you  have  seen  me  go  into  a  convention  exhibit 
and  pick  up  a  picture,  read  it,  tell  you  who  the  person  is, 
what  their  business  is,  how  they  lived,  whether  they 
were  rich  or  poor.  And  you  have  looked  at  me  as  though 
I  was  a  mind-reader  and  fortune-teller.  I  am  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  There  are  some  people  who  go  before 
the  camera  and  there  drop  the  mask  that  they  wear  in 
business  or  in  society,  and  the  camera,  looking  through 
the  eyes  and  the  face,  catches  the  soul  of  the  man  or 
woman,  so  I  know  at  once  whether  they  are  rich  or 
poor ;  I  know  whether  they  have  come  up  out  of  the 
fields ;  I  know  whether  the  home  is  one  or  luxury.  It 
is  stamped  all  over  the  picture,  and  I  read  it  as  plainly 
and  as  easily  as  I  turn  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Then  there 
are  other  men  and  women  who  are  actors,  and  when 
they  sit  down  before  the  camera  they  put  on  their  actor 
face.  You  might  as  well  look  at  a  piece  of  putty ;  there 
"would  be  quite  as  much  expression  in  it.  You  cannot 
tell  anything  about  them ;  you  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  vain  or  proud,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor, 
whether  they  are  mechanics  or  business  men.  You  can- 
not tell ,  but  you  take  up  another  one  and  you  will  see 
by  the  nrmly-set  lips  that  the  old  man,  when  he  pushes 
a  ten-cent  piece  across  the  counter,  hangs  on  to  it  until 
the  grocery  man  gets  it  safe  into  the  drawer.  That  man 
sits  in  the  last  seat  in  the  street-car  so  that  he  can  keep 
the  nickel  that  much  longer.  (Laughter.)  You  will  see 
another  fellow  with  a  whole  lot  of  wrinkles  around 
here,  and  you  know  he  often  smiles,  that  he  likes  a  good 
story  and  enjoys  life.  Y'ou  want  to  get  all  that  smile  In 
the  picture. 

It  was  the  great  characteristic  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  he  could  always  see  the  humorous  side.  He  could 
relax  his  grip  on  the  serious  things  of  life,  take  a  good 
laugh,  and  start  over  again.    Whenever  you  see  a  good 

I)icture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  you  will  see  that  fitr-away 
ook.  as  if  he  was  trying  to  Rrasp  the  possibilities  of 
thinsB,  trying  to  take  a  new  hold  of  all  the  things  that 
require  his  energies ;  yet  for  one  moment  he  could  let  it 
all  down  and  forget  it.  and  be  ready  with  a  story  and 
Joke  or  a  quip  that  he  might  have  one  moment  ot 
laughter,  and  then  grasp  hold  of  the  problem.  I  fol- 
lowed Abraham  Lincoln  over  every  foot  of  ground  away 
up  to  Salem,  which  is  now  only  so  many  holes  in  the 
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eartb,  down  to  Springfield,  and  again  to  Washington, 
over  the  battlefields  ihat  he  won,  and  I  learned  a  vast 
-d«al  about  Abraham  Lincoln  that  never  went  into  books, 
which  made  me  reverence  and  respect  the  man  more  and 
more,  because  I  felt  that  he  was  every  inch  a  man. 

A  magazine  sent  me  out  to  find  out  something  about 
-George  Wasiiington  that  had  not  already  been  written 
about  him  ;  so  I  went  down  to  Alexandria  and  examined 
the  old  police  records,  and  found  that  George  Washing- 
ton was  arrested  tor  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
-dria.  Do  you  think  that  the  father  of  our  country  went 
down  in  my  estimation  ?  Not  so.  I  felt  he  was  a  man 
like  myself,  could  get  mad  and  raise  the  roof.  Ue  could 
feel  a  righteous  indignation  when  patience  ceased  to  be 
■a  virtue,  and  instead  of  falling  he  rose  in  my  estimation, 
because  he  was  a  man  like  the  rest  of  us. 

You  must  make  a  study  of  character,  you  must  know 
the  people  who  sit  before  you.  You  say  that  all  this 
takes  time.  Well,  you  heard  me  say  that  genius  was 
only  another  name  for  work  and  study,  and  it  your  busl* 
ness  is  not  worth  studying  and  if  it  is  not  worth  getting 
the  "best  out  of  it,  go  out  and  saw  wood,  and  let  it  alone. 
The  other  man  will  go  ahead  of  you,  and  he  ought  to. 
It  you  are  too  lazy  to  grasp  the  immense  possibilities 
that  await  you.  then  the  other  man  will  come  and  take 
them.  Ic  is  tbe  country  photographer  in  the  little  town 
who  has  lots  of  time,  you  say.  Well,  but  he  has  not  the 
Atmosphere.  We  have  artists  in  Detroit.  Our  artists  say 
we  cannot  paint  In  Detroit.  There  is  nothing  there  to 
paint.  They  could  not  paint  in  Paradise,  because  there 
would  be  nothing  there  for  them  to  paint,  nothing  that 
they  could  grasp  bold  of.  Why,  you  can  go  up  and 
<iown  the  streets  of  Detroit  or  BuflUdo  in  the  early 
morning  when  the  rose  tints  are  over  everything,  when 
the  dew  is  on  tbe  gnss,  when  the  haze  is  as  I  saw  it  this 
morning  over  the  Niagara  River;  you  can  go  out  at 
noonday,  when  the  sun  shines  down  and  the  shadows 
fall  heavy  under  the  trees ;  you  can  go  out  In  the  even- 
ing, when  the  sunset  glories  are  flaunted  across  the  sky, 
4kna  as  they  recede  to  shadow  bid  all  the  world  good- 
night, and  find  more  beautiful  pictures  right  at  your 
hand  than  you  can  paint  in  forty  lifetimes,  if  you  have 
oulv  the  ability  at  your  finger-tips.  But  you  cannot  do 
it  if  tbe  power  is  not  there.  It  is  the  same  way  in  your 
studios.  Every  day  somebody  comes  in  that  would  make 
4k  picture— not  a  picture  for  two  dollars,  not  a  picture  for 
five  dollars  or  for  ten  dollars,  but  a  picture  that  would 
live  through  all  time,  if  you  only  have  the  artistic 
AbiJity  to  catch  that  and  to  fix  it,  to  hold  it  within  your 
grasp,  and  put  on  paper  what  God  has  wrought ;  not  the 
things  tliat  you  see,  because  oftentimes  your  eyes  are 
blind.  People  brinf  to  me  pictures  of  brick  houses,  but 
you  cannot  see  the  Bricks  in  them ;  that  is  not  what  the 
eve  takes  in.  You  want  to  give  a  semblance  of  it.  that's 
all,  Just  a  semblance.  But  I  have  talked  past  my  twenty 
minutes,  and  I  will  conclude  shortiy.  I  have  been 
kiudly  asked  to  talk  sgaln  before  this  Convention  is 
over,  and  hope  at  that  time  to  tell  yon  something  that 
will  be  pleasing,  something  that  will  be  Instructive, 
-something  that  you  can  carry  home  with  you,  some- 
thing that  will  remain  with  you  for  all  time ;  but  this 
morning  let  me  simply  bring  you  greeting.  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention. 

President  Edmondson  :  We  would  like 
to  open  the  afternoon  session  promptly  at  3 
o'clock,  and  I  trust  all  will  be  on  hand,  as 
we  have  an  instructive  programme,  which  I 
am  sure  none  of  you  would  like  to  miss. 

President  Edmondson  then  delivered  his 
address,  viz.  : 

Address  by  President  Edmondson. 

Since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  I  will  be  brief.  Much 
^can  be  said  in  little  space,  and  in  little  space  I  will  en- 
•deavor  to  say  it.  The  primary  duty  of  the  presidential 
address  should  be  to  indicate  what  has  been  done  and 
what  ought  to  be  done ;  to  indicate  it  merely  and  no 
more,  for  the  details  should  be  left  to  the  regular  organl- 
■zation  of  the  Association. 

Photography  is  feeling  the  impulse  of  tbe  progress  of 
tbe  times.  Like  all  iu  sister  sciences,  its  march  is 
steadily  onward.  There  probably  has  never  been  in  the 
history  of  the  world  such  an  impelling  forward  move- 


ment in  the  arts.  In  the  sciences,  in  invention,  and  espe- 
cially in  industry  and  trade,  as  has  marked  the  past 
decade.  Photography's  banner  is  in  the  van  and  the 
future  is  fraught  with  interest.  Photography  has  ceased 
to  be  a  trade ;  it  has  become  an  art.  80  swiftly  moving 
Is  the  time  in  which  we  live  that  this  revolution  ai 
standard  may  be  said  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  past  year. 
There  has  been  a  common  contribution  to  this  elevation 
of  calling.  It  cannot  be  called  the  work  of  one  man  or 
any  score  ot  men  ;  it  is  a  process  of  refinement  to  which 
thousands  have  contributed.  A  certain  few  names  are 
on  every  tongue,  but  the  credit  is  not  to  them,  for  their 
work  is  simply  based  upon  the  patient  research  and 
labor  of  thousands.  They  shouid  have  no  mention  in 
the  impersonal  presidential  message.  What  a  contrast 
is  there  between  the  crude  and  stilted  photograph  of 
even  a  few  years  ago  and  the  artistic  creation  of  to-day  I 
In  composition,  in  feeling,  in  depth,  and  in  color  some 
of  the  products  of  the  camera  have  rivalled  paintings. 
Credit  for  this  advance  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
National  and  State  Associations,  upon  the  splendid  work 
of  the  photographic  magazines,  and  upon  tbe  earnest 
students  in  operating  and  dark-rooms. 

So  great  has  been  the  progress  of  our  art,  for  such  do  I 
regard  it,  that  your  committee,  appointed  at  the  Detroit 
Convention,  has  been  successful  in  its  eflorts  to  have 
photographs  admitted  to  the  Art  Palace  of  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair.  Do  not'  let  us  minimize  the  importance  of 
this  recognition  of  photography  as  an  art  by  the  World's 
Fair  Commissioners.  Such  recognition  is  the  first  that 
has  ever  been  accorded  on  American  soil,  and  the  second 
that  has  been  accorded  anywhere  in  the  world.  Photo- 
graphs were  admitted  last  year  to  the  art  exhibit  at  the 
International  Exposition'  at  Glasgow.  It  behooves  us, 
therefore,  ss  an  association  and  as  individuals  to  see  to 
it  that  every  possible  advantage  is  taken  of  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  World's  Fair  Commissioners.  Let  us  pledge 
ourselves  now  to  assist  in  bringing  together  the  finest 
exhibition  of  photographs  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Let  American  photography  be  forever  fixed  upon  the 
pedestal  of  art  by  the  character  of  its  display  in  St. 
Louis  in  1901.  Its  advantages  will  be  incalculable.  It 
will  give  an  impetus  to  the  whole  movement  in  photog- 
raphy. It  will  five  photography  definition  and  dignity 
in  the  history  of  American  progress.  I  hold  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Convention  assem- 
bled here  to-day  to  see  that  its  World's  Fair  organiza- 
tion is  made  as  strong  as  it  possibly  can  be.  National, 
State,  and  local  associatioiLs  should  co-operate  to  this 
end.  A  definite  plan  of  action  should  be  conceived  by 
this  Association  to  radiate  throughout  the  State  and 
local  organizations,  iu  order  that  the  high  tide  of  pho- 
tography may  be  marked  at  St.  Louis. 

The  State  associations  have  responded  nobly  to  our 
request  that  they  be  officially  represented  by  exhibits 
at  the  National.  The  good  will  and  the  evident  desire 
on  the  part  of  these  associations  to  assist  us  in  making 
the  Convention  successful  prompts  me  to  suggest  a  plan 
whereby  the  National  and  State  associations  might  work 
together  to  their  mutual  advantage.  My  plan  is  this  : 
Let  the  National  Association  hold  its  convention  bien- 
nially ;  let  the  State  associations  hold  their  conventions 
biennlallv  also,  but  in  the  alternate  year.  This  method 
would  effectually  avoid  any  conflict  in  conventions.  It 
would  provide  conventions  each  year,  aud  it  would 
make  the  National  Convention  doubly  attractive,  be- 
cause it  would  permit  every  State  association  to  be  rep- 
resented by  exhibits  in  it.  The  National  Convention 
would  then,  indeed,  be  a  national  exhibit.  Cannot  the 
State  associations  be  induced  to  adopt  the  biennial 
plan?  They  would  gain  the  wider  advantage  of  a 
national  display  without  interference  with  State  plans. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  our  treasury  suggests  the 
idea  that  the  Association  might  work  a  little  along 
practical  lines  for  tbe  advancement  ot  its  art.  We  can 
well  afford  to  publish  six  masterpieces  of  photographic 
art  once  or  twice  a  year  and  furnish  them  to  our  mem- 
bers with  such  comment  as  may  be  necessary  to  show 
the  trend  of  photographic  development.  It  would  keep 
the  members  Ailly  in  touch  with  what  their  associates 
were  doins,  and  it  would  also  inspire  them  to  produce  a 
bit  of  work  that  might  be  worthy  of  such  circulation. 

I  deem  It  also  advisable  to  suggest  that  it  might  be 
well  if  the  Executive  Committee  were  authorized  to  pub- 
lish semi-annually  a  journal  of  photographic  art  in  the 
interest  of  the  Phot<M:raphers'  Association  of  America, 
containing  prints,  timely  criticism,  and  Information 
concerning  tne  Convention.  As  tbe  journal  would  reach 
every  member  of  the  Association,  to  whom  it  would  be 
sent  free,  it  would  unquestionably  have  the  support  of 
the  manufiacturer  for  its  advertising  value,  and  would 
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cost  the  AsBoclAtlon  no  more  than  the  present  letter  and 
circular  work  of  the  Ezeoutlve  Board.  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  yon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress, which  was  listened  to  closely  and 
received  with  applause,  he  introduced  Col- 
onel J.  A.  Ockerson,  Director  of  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  Department  of  the  World's  Fair, 
St.  Louis,  whose  appearance  on  the  plat- 
form was  the  signal  for  a  hearty  ovation. 

Colonel  Ockerson.  Mr.  Chairman,  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen  :  I  did  not  come  here 
with  the  expectation  of  making  a  speech, 
but  rather  to  meet  the  members  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America  and 
greet  them.  I  had  some  part  in  the  con- 
ference that  resulted  in  allowing  the  art  of 
photography  to  be  assigned  place  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Department,  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  succeeded  in  doing  that  much  for  you. 
(Applause.)  A  little  later,  if  I  have 
opportunity,  I  would  be  pleased  to  say 
something  more  extended,  but  at  this  time 
am  not  prepared.  I  thank  you.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

No  further  business  offering,  the  Con- 
vention took  a  recess  until  3  p.m..  President 
Edmondson  again  requesting  all  to  be  on 
hand  promptly  at  that  time. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  recess, 
President  Edmondson  in  the  chair. 

After  announcements  by  the  Secretary  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  railroad  certificates, 
and  an  invitation  from  the  Aristo  Com- 
pany to  attend  their  demonstration  at  9.30 
A.M.  in  the  Convention  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
the  President  appointed  the  following  as 
Nominating  Committee  to  canvas  and  re- 
port nominations  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz.  :  Messrs.  William  Kellmer,  John 
S.  Schneider,  W.  A.  Proctor,  Alfred  Hol- 
den,  and  E.  Goldensky. 

President  Edmondson :  If  there  is  no 
new  business  to  be  considered,  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  programme.  The  next  in 
order  is  a  practical  studio  talk  by  a  photog- 
rapher-demonstrator, who  will  give  us  his 
views  on  the  ''little  things"  in  the  busi- 
ness that  mean  success.  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  who  will  address 
you.     (Applause.) 


Address  by  Mr,  C  H.  Smith, 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Qentlbxen  :  Why  are  we 
here  to-day T  Why  have  you  oome  to  this  Convention  ? 
I  presume  there  are  some  who  have  oome  for  an  outing 
and  the  pleasures  they  get  away  ftom  home ;  othen  that 
have  come  from  foree  of  a  habit  they  have  formed  to 
attend  the  Convention,  and  still  others  who  wish  to  carry 
back  new  ideas  to  improve  their  business.  It  is  to  the 
latter  class  that  I  will  talk ;  the  othezs  are  welcome  to 
listen.  If  I  can  advance  any  new  ideas  that  wiU  be  of 
use  to  any  of  you,  I  will  feel  that  I  have  done  my  share, 
at  least  In  my  six  yean  of  going  about  the  country  as 
a  demonstrator  I  have  probably  come  in  closer  contact 
with  studio  people  than  you  could  yourselves  do  by 
attending  all  our  Conventions  for  a  lifetime.  There  are 
so  many  little  thinxs  that  a  man  can  talk  about,  if  he 
wiU  pass  over  the  Dig  things  that  you  can  read  abou^ 
that  twenty  minutes  is  hardly  time  to  give  you  any  kind 
of  an  idea  of  the  little  things,  the  whys  of  photography. 
It  strikes  me  rather  queer  at  times  why  a  young  man 
must  go  to  a  college  and  spend  three  years  before  he  can 

gractioe  dentistry,  when,  in  my  estimation,  that  subject 
I  nowhere  nearly  so  complicated  as  photography.  Bat 
how  did  the  majority  of  us  learn  what  we  know  of  pho- 
tography 7  I  presume  aU  of  you  did  the  same  as  I  did  ; 
hundreds  are  In  the  same  boat  When  you  were  a  boy 
you  got  a  position  in  a  studio,  helping  to  print  I  know 
the  first  Job  I  had  was  to  carry  two  tons  of  coal  up  two 
flights  of  stalls.  (Laughter.)  Some  day  the  boss  goes 
away  to  a  Aineral ;  calls  you  down-stain,  and  says,  "  Can 
you  focus  a  camera  and  expose  a  plate  T"  Of  courM  you 
answer.  *'  Yes,"  for  a  boy  who  could  not  find  that  out 
when  the  boss  was  not  around  would  not  be  much  of  a 
boy.  Well,  the  boss  goes  away  to  the  fUneral  and  you 
make  the  exposure.  He  comes  back  and  finds  the  head- 
rest shows,  and  he  has  to  make  the  picture  over  again  ; 
but  the  next  time  you  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
picture  which  is  a  success,  and  when  you  have  made  a 
print  fh>m  it  take  it  home  and  show  it  to  mother,  and 
mother  shows  it  to  papa.  Papa  says  you  are  a  noble  boy 
to  learn  the  photographic  business  in  three  months.  He 
gets  eighty  dollan  together,  buys  a  camera  for  you,  and 
vou  are  a  photographer,  and  that  is  the  way  most  of  yoa 
have  learned  the  business. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  something  that  occurred 
last  fkll.  This  is  an  actual  flust.  Some  of  the  stories  I 
toll  may  be  a  little  stretohed,  but  this  is  fkct,  where  a 
skylight  had  curtains  festooned  as  though  they  were 
going  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  a  new  customer,  deco* 
rated  with  Uttle  wads  of  cotton.  I  said,  "  What's  that  V* 
He  said,  "  Those  are  curtains."  ••  For  what  r*  "  Why." 
he  said,  "  I  suppose  you  always  have  to  liave  curtains  on 
a  skylight"  He  was  right,  but  he  didn't  know  whv. 
How  many  of  you  do  know  why  ?  I  remember  myself 
when  I  was  not  very  old  in  the  business,  when  I  had  a 
sitter  I  used  to  let  a  curtain  down  here  and  put  up  one 
there,  and  turn  their  heads  this  way  and  that  way.  Just 
for  a  big  blu if— to  let  them  think  1  knew  what  I  was 
doing.  (Laughter.)  But  after  I  got  more  skilful  wanted 
to  find  out  the  reason,  for  I  knew  there  must  be  some 
reason  in  these  things.  Some  men  make  photographs 
under  skvlights  with  absolutely  no  curtains.  I  believe 
to-day,  since  I  have  made  more  of  a  study  of  the  why, 
that  1  could  make  Just  as  good  a  picture  down  at  the  side 
of  this  building,  with  the  sun  in  the  proper  place,  as 
under  a  skylight  Possibly  some  of  you  remember  the 
time  when  they  didn't  use  curtains.  I  have  been  in 
studios  where  the  conditions  were  something  frlghifUl. 
You  could  hardly  appreciate  a  description  of  them,  even 
if  I  had  time  to  give  it  to  you.  I  Just  want  to  talk  to  ynu 
of  some  little  toings  in  photography.  You  cannot  be 
blamed  for  not  knowing  them,  oecause  none  of  us  has 
ever  seen  a  primer  of  photography.  It  is  not  necessary, 
in  my  estimation,  to  be  a  thorough  chemist  in  order  to 
undentand  something  of  chemistry ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  thorough  brush  artist,  as  Professor  Griiflth  would 
like  to  have  us  all,  in  order  to  make  good  every-day 
work  that  will  bring  in  the  dollar ;  and  that  is  the  work 
that  tells,  that  is  the  work  that  the  little  photographer 
who  is  coming  here  to  learn  ought  to  be  instructed  in. 
It  is  simple.  I  know  it  is  simple,  because  I  have  been 
forty  years  learning  it,  and  am  Just  beglimlng  to  find  out 
how  little  I  know  about  it  It  is  simple  when  you  start 
in  right  You  cannot  build  a  house  without  a  founda- 
tion. If  I  had  only  had  a  primer,  some  printed  matter, 
to  give  me  the  rudiments  of  photography  in  the  begin- 
nlDg,  the  why  of  it  I  would  have  been  rejoiced,  and 
would  have  been  able  to  avoid  some  mistakes  that  the 
professional,  and  even  amateun,  will  make  because 
they  do  not  the  why. 
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Think  of  a  photographer  who  Is  making  pictures  hav- 
ing trouble  with  Ansto  paper,  sending  in  a  letter  with  a 
sample  reprint  to  show  the  aemonstnitar.  and  wanting 
to  know  why  his  prints  will  not  come  out  like  that.  The 
foreman  wrote  back,  saying  that  perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  his  acfd.and  that  he  didn't  take  proper 
care  of  it,  and  he  had  better  try  litmus  paper.  A  week 
or  so  later  another  letter  comes  along,  which  says :  "  I 

Jmt  two  bottles  of  litmus  paper  in  my  toning  bath,  and 
t  didn't  make  a  bit  of  difference."  (Laughter.)  Now, 
can  you  blame  a  man  who  buys  litmus  paper  and  uses  it 
in  that  manner  when  there  are  no  instructions  given 
him  except  by  the  man  from  whom  he  learned  the  busi- 
ness? Can  you  blame  tbe  young  ladles  starting  a  little 
gallery  away  down  South,  who  sent  a  letter  in  one 
morning  praising  the  developer,  and  saying  that  their 
5x7  plates  came  out  fine  last  night,  and  they  wished 
we  would  make  them  some  developer  for  4x5s,  that 
they  wanted  to  make  a  lot  of  little  ones.  I  do  not 
blame  them  really,  because  they  don't  know  "  why." 

There  is  just  one  little  question  I  took  pains  to  ask 
during  my  uist  trip,  and  I  was  really  amused  to  find  how 
many  good  photographers  it  piuszled ;  that  was  some- 
thing about  the  combination  of  our  simple  developers. 
I  find  people  all  over  the  country— a  majority  of  them 
photograpners— who  say,  **I  have  a  developer  that 
knocks  out  the  manufacturers."  Now,  that  is  not  good 
sense,  in  my  estimation— that  they  can  make  a  developer 
that  will  work  better  than  that  made  by  the  manu- 
facturer. I  cannot  see  how  they  can  do  it,  for  they 
know  nothing  whatever  about  chemistry,  know  nothing 
about  the  composition  of  their  developer.  Many  men 
may  succeed  in  this  way,  but  the  man  that  knows  the 


why  and  pays  attention  to  the  little  things  will  make 
good  work  all  the  time.  You  cannot  make  pretty  pic- 
tures of  plain  people,  but  you  can  make  good  everyday 


pictures  of  the  kind  that  pay  bv  giving  attention  to  the 
little  things.    This  question  I  asked  many  photogra- 


phers. I  didn't  get  a  reply  from  them,  or  at  least  there 
were  very  few  who  could  give  me  an  intelligent  answer. 
I  learned  years  ago  that  pyro— I  believe  that  is  what  he 
called  it— was  a  reducer,  and  sulphite  was  a  retarder, 
and  carbonate  was  an  accelerator,  but  had  never  been 
taught  what  accelerator,  reducer,  and  retarder  meant. 
The  man  that  told  me  that  looked  wise,  but  I  found  that 
he  did  not  know  the  why,  and  as  long  as  we  have  no 

{>rimer,  no  printed  instructions  except  what  one  finds 
n  the  directions  accompanying  plates  and  paper,  how 
are  we  to  know  the  why,  except  by  asking  everybody 
that  we  come  in  contact  with  about  the  little  things?* 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  talk  about  chemistry,  because 
I  do  not  know  much  about  it.  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a 

Suestion  and  see  how  many  hold  up  their  hands.  What 
o  they  put  sulphite  and  acid  in  a  developer  for  7  How 
many  know?  There  is  not  a  hand  up  except  Papa 
Cramer.  He  raised  his  hand,  and  he  is  the  man  I 
learned  from.  (A  voice :  "  You  said  that  sulphite  was  a 
retarder!")  No,  I  said  I  was  taught  that.  I  know  bet- 
ter now.  Papa  Cramer  has  been  teaching  me.  Some 
people  say  it  Is  to  make  color  in  your  negauve :  another 
man  says  it  is  to  control  the  color.  Indirectly  that  is 
correct,  but  as  I  nuderstand  it  now  it  is  neither  one, 
technically  speaking,  but  Is  to  prevent  from  making  the 
color.  Of  course,  your  books  will  tell  you  all  about  those 
things,  but  I  believe  it  takes  a  philosopher  to  make  a 
good  photographer.  I  think  the  fisherman  who  sat  on 
the  bank  of  toe  river  one  day  and  saw  a  calfs  tail 
sticking  through  a  knot-hole  in  a  tannery  fence  across 
the  liver,  and  immediately  dropped  his  fish-book  and 
line  and  sat  there  in  a  brown  study,  wondering  how  that 
calf  got  through  that  knot-hole,  would  never  have  made 
a  photographer.  If  we  are  not  philosophers  enough  to 
figure  out  a  few  little  things,  we  will  never  make  a  suc- 
cess of  photography. 

Out  of  twenty-six  studios  I  visited  on  one  trip  I  found 
fourteen  were  developing  in  lights  that  would  befog  a 
plate  in  forty  seconds.  That  is  carelessness.  I  have  a 
dark-room  at  home  In  which  I  can  see  the  second  band 
on  my  watch  and  the  very  label  on  the  bottom,  but  it 
is  positively  light-proof,  non-actlnlc.  I  have  been  in 
studios  where  they  had  the  window  covered  with  tissue 
paper  and  a  hole  ju9t  big  enough  to  see  an  indication  of 
light.  The  man  didn't  know  any  better.  I  undertook 
to  fix  it  for  him  and  could  not  find  any  yellow  paper  in 

*  This  and  similar  statements  in  Mr.  Smith's  address, 
referring  to  the  alleged  lack  of  published  Information 
concerning  photographic  manipulation,  is  aulte  Incora- 
prehensible.  There  has  never  been  any  lack  of  reliable 
books  on  the  practice  of  photography  since  Daguerre 
first  published  his  process  in  1839.— [Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 


town,  hut  I  finally  found  some  that  worked.  These  are 
the  little  things  in  photography  which  go  to  make  your 
business  a  success.  Then  we  see  studios  with  dilapi- 
dated show-cases.  Some  of  you  go  home  and  see  how 
your  show-case  looks,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  it.  You  cannot  expect  to  do  business  in 
that  manner. 

Mow,  perhaps  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  business 
and  want  a  change.  I  met  a  gentleman  this  nroming 
the  first  thing  when  I  came  to  the  hotel,  who  said : 
*'  How  are  you.  Smith?"  I  said,  "  How  Is  business?"— 
something  I  always  ask.  He  replied,  "It  is  not  very 
good.  I  nave  been  doing  all  the  business  in  our  little 
town  for  a  good  many  years."  That  is  true.  He  has  a 
nice,  comfortable  studio,  does  nice,  clean  work,  and  I 
think  he  owns  his  own  store ;  but  be  says  he  is  not  quite 
satisfied,  and  would  like  to  push  out  into  a  city  wnere 
there  is  more  trade.  He  has  got  the  most  of  the  business 
in  the  town,  is  comfortably  situated,  has  money  enough 
to  come  to  the  Convention,  as  he  comes  every  year,  but 
he  wants  a  change,  wants  to  do  a  larger  business,  to  do 
a  quality  of  work  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  do 
that  would  attract  attention  in  a  big  town ;  but  he  feels 
as  though  he  could.  The  next  man  I  came  to  was  a  city 
man,  wno  said  he  was  sick  and  disgusted  with  his  big 
town.  He  said  :  "  There  is  so  much  opposition  I  cannot 
do  anything.  They  are  all  making  a  cut  price,  while  I 
am  making  good  work  and  cannot  cut  in  price,  and  I  am 
going  to  locate  in  a  little  country  town.'^  Why  be  dis- 
satisfied with  photography?  How  foolish!  It  is  the 
happiest  business  on  earth.  The  number  of  amateun 
taking  it  up  proves  this.  I  have  been  hard  at  work  all 
day.  Come  and  look  at  my  fingezB ;  they  are  all  stained 
with  pyro.  and  still  after  I  get  home  to-night  I  am  going 
to  do  the  day's  developing  work,  because  it  Is  nin— 
nothing  but  fhn  to  make  pictures.  I  would  like  to  have 
you,  when  you  go  home  and  get  your  Journals,  pick  out 
these  little  things  and  pay  some  attention  to  them ;  and 
if  you  find  a  negative  that  is  over-Intense  or  thin,  find 
out  why ,  experiment  a  little  bit.  Don't  be  stingy ; 
spend  thirty-five  dollars,  fifty,  or  maybe  a  hundred  dol- 
lars to  come  to  the  Convention,  and  have  some  one  tell 
you  something  and  have  a  good  time,  and  yet  you  be- 
grudge six  plates  to  make  six  good  experiments,  follow- 
ing the  instructions  of  any  of  the  dry-plate  makers  as 
stnctly  as  an  amateur  would  and  as  though  you  knew 
nothing  about  the  business.  If  you  will  do  that,  paying 
strict  attention  to  the  little  things,  I  will  guarantee  you 
will  improve  your  work. 

President  Edmondson  :  I  think  we  must 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  Mr.  Smith's  remarks. 

The  next  business  before  the  meeting* 
will  be  an  address  from  one  by  whom,  as 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
will  remember,  we  were  last  year  enter- 
tained and  instructed ;  an  artist  to  whom 
we  are  again  to  have  the  pleasure  to-day  of 
listening.  He  will  talk  to  us  on  "  Practical 
Composition  of  One,  Two,  and  Three 
Figures. ' ' 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr. 
Lucius  W.  Hitchcock,  of  Buffalo,  who  will 
now  address  you.      (Applause.) 

Practical  Composition  of  One,  Two,  and 
Three  Figures. 

(^Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides. ) 

It  is  the  skilful  variation  of  sound  that  changes  a 
monotonous  note  into  music.  And  in  picture-making  it 
is  the  proper  variation  of  space,  line,  color,  and  light 
and  dark  tnat  makes  a  beautiful  picture. 

Now  it  is  the  reputation  of  artists  that  they  are  differ- 
ent from  other  people.  They  are  themselves  variations 
of  the  human  species.     They  wear  things  a  little  to 
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one  BidCt  as  it  were,  and  It  is  Just  this  bappy-ffo-lucky 
unoonveDtionalism  that  we  want  to  discover.  However, 
you  must  not  at  once  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  It  is 
merely  something  odd  that  is  required. 

There  is  a  definite  law  that  governs  these  oddities,  so 
to  speak,  and  if  one  simply  started  out  to  be  bizarre 
without  understanding  the  reasons  why  and  the  broad 
principle  that  governs  them,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  be 
would  be  groping  in  the  dark,  and  lucky  if  he  ever  hit 
the  mark. 

You  must  recognize  In  the  start  that  art  is  something 
more  than  the  mere  copying  of  nature.  Art  must  al  ways 
oome  ftx>m  nature,  but  tnrough  a  personality.  Art  must 
be  more  than  nature  by1)elng  less.  This  seems  like  a 
paradox.  However,  Millet  ana  Previs  de  Chavannes  are 
great  for  what  they  know  how  to  leave  out.  An  artist 
sees  less  than  is  in  nature  when  the  sacrifice  would  make 
the  important  thing  tell  the  more.  So.  in  this  we  have 
a  very  important  variation,  the  variation  of  the  power 
of  seeing.  You  must  remember  that  your  means  of  ex- 
pression, the  camera,  is  simply  a  machine.  It  will  make 
the  wan  on  my  lady's  nose  as  clear  and  sharp  as  her 
beautlAil  eyes.  It  has  no  conscience,  no  feeling,  no 
svmpathy.  There  is  no  variation  in  the  camera's  eye ; 
it  sees  evervthing  equally  well,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  interest  is  distributed  all  over  the  picture,  and  there 
is  no  special  interest  anywhere.  This  scheme  of  varia- 
tion is  born  of  nature  itself,  and  is  very  broad,  but  I  will 
first  take  up  the  variation  of  space  as  applied  to  arrange 
a  portrait.  How  can  we  apply  variation  of  any  kind  to 
a  simple  bust?  First  of  ail,  by  the  spaces.  I  mean  by 
that  the  different  spaces  between  the  subject  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  picture.  No  part  must  be  left  entirely 
empty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  parts  must  be  equally 
filled.  Get  as  great  a  variation  in  these  areas  as  you  can. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  you  place  your  sitter  squarely  in 
the  centre,  you  will  have  no  varbitlon.  as  all  the  spaces 
will  be  equal,  but  just  how  the  sitter  is  to  be  placed 
within  its  borders  is  too  subtle  a  matter  for  which  to 
give  a  recipe,  so  much  depending  on  the  light  condi- 
tions, subject,  etc. ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  spaces  should 
be  pleasantly  raised.  The  amount  of  space  around  a 
picture  should  have  some  relevancy  to  the  size  of  the 
subject.  When  Van  Dyke  or  Valasquez  painted  a  child , 
the  subject  was  always  low  in  the  picture,  giving  a  sense 
of  the  littleness  of  his  subject.  (The  lecturer  here  ex- 
hibited Slide  No.  2.) 

The  little  in&nt  by  Velasquez  illustrates  this  point. 
This  principle  will  apply  equally  well  to  full  length,  a 
group  of  several,  when  with  skill  and  care  one  can  carry 
this  scheme  of  variation  to  much  greater  length.  (The 
lecturer  here  exhibited  Slides  Nos.  8,  4,  6,  6.) 

The  first  consideration  should  be  in  regard  to  the 
spaces  between  the  heads  themselves.  Do  not  leave 
them  all  equally  distant.  Vary  the  planes  ss  much  as 
possible,  and  avoid  placing  them  in  even  rows. 

11  you  wish  to  make  one  figure  more  Important  than 
the  others,  give  it  a  little  more  space— not  square  In  the 
centre,  but  a  little  to  one  side. 

The  whole  should  be  arrranged  so  as  to  get  a  pleasing 
variation  in  all  the  spaces,  not  only  between  the  figures 
themselves,  but  with  relation  to  the  boundary  as  well. 
In  the  ordinary  portrait  groups  all  the  figures  are  posed 
along  in  two  rows,  like  pickets  on  a  fence.  All  the  faces 
are  in  tall  light,  and  an  equal  or  nearly  eaiial  space 
between  each  one.  Of  course,  they  are  stifil  I  can 
think  of  nothing  to  liken  this  composition  to  except 
the  arrangement  of  the  rag  babies  one  throws  at  at  the 
county  fidr,  "  three  balls  for  a  nickel,"  easily  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Now  I  know  that  in  everyday  work  the  photographer 
will  encounter  as  many  obstacles  as  a  painier  in  making 
people  understand  what  is  good.  I  can  hear  a  howl 
coming  from  the  professional  photographer,  saying: 
"  You  can't  do  it,"  etc  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that 
when  a  bride  comes  into  your  studio  with  all  her 
bridesmaids,  the  picture  will  be  voted  a  failure  if  every 
iHce  Is  not  equally  clear.  Mary  Smith  must  be  as  mucn 
in  full  light  as  Jennie  Jones,  yet  they  can  be  made  very 
beautiful  pictures.  I  say  you  can  do  it.  You  cannot 
sell  the  best  thing  that  ever  was  made  to  some  people, 
but  now  there  are  people  of  taste  everywhere,  ana  at 
the  rate  you  are  going,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 
cannot  sell  anything  that  is  not  good.  S<.)me  patrons 
will  never  appreciate  a  fine  thing,  but  Just  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  the  fashion  they  will  want  it.  (The  lecturer 
here  exhibited  Slide  No.  7.) 

Now  we  shall  consider  more  particularly  the  variation 
of  line  as  we  find  it  in  the  human  figure,  accepting  this 
as  the  bsslc  principle.  Later  on  we  shall  snow  how 
these  same  principles,  variation  of  mass  and  line,  are 


utilized  in  the  composition  of  game  subjects.  But 
before  I  can  speak  of  this  I  will  take  up  the  line  in  a, 
single  fiKur^t  on  the  ground  that  if  we  understand  a  part 
thorougnly  we  shall  be  able  to  put  the  whole  together 
more  intelligently.  Then  we  shall  discover  how  thls- 
principleof  line  is  carried  out  in  a  good  picture,  and 
now  it  plays  the  all-important  part  in  its  composition. 
(The  lecturer  here  exhibited  Slide  No.  7.) 

A  glance  at  this  superb  figure  of  Michael  Angelo  will 
bear  out  my  statement.  The  limitations  of  this  paper 
win  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  detail  that  I  should 
otherwise  like  to.  but  composition  could  be  taught  by  a 
caref\il  study  of  the  human  figure.  Not  only  are  all  the 
principles  of  line  beauty  to  be  found,  but  the  keynote  in 
the  variation  of  masses  ss  well.  I  feel  it  very  important 
to  have  one  thoroughly  understand  the  beauty  of  ». 
figure,  and  to  be  able,  by  knowing  In  what  its  beauty 
consists,  to  choose  a  nose  that  will  bring  out  all  its 
charms.    (The  lecturer  nere  exhibited  Slide  No.  8.) 

Unless  he  can  do  this  well  It  is  sheer  folly  for  him  to 
attempt  composition,  for  the  beautiftil  lines  of  the  fig- 
ures are  the  very  essence  of  good  composition,  and  when 
we  come  to  make  arrangements  of  more  than  one  figure- 
the  lines  of  all  must  fiow  as  graoef\ilIy  as  partsof  a  single 
figure  do.  The  group  must  have  that  sense  of  rhythm 
that  characterizes  the  graceful  lines  of  the  body.  (The 
lecturer  here  exhibited  Slide  No.  9.) 

Before  we  get  Into  too  technical  a  discussion,  I  should 
like  to  speak  about  the  more  subtle  qualities  ot  a  por- 
trait, plain  and  simple.  First  of  all.  the  best  quality  or 
any  portrait  is  natural,  unafl^cted  eai^e,  graceful  repose. 
It  is  the  subtle  line  that  charms  in  the  successful  com- 
position of  a  portrait  Don't  think  it  is  necessary  to  tie^ 
your  sitter  in  a  bow-knot  to  get  the  composition  curve 
I  have  been  speaking  about.  In  general  the  best  pose 
does  not  look  like  a  pose.  It  is  this  subtle  difllsrenoe 
that  distinguishes  the  great  actor,  whose  consummate 
art  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing every  movement  had  been  studied  beforehand. 
fh>m  the  cheap  actor,  who  makes  it  quite  apparent  that 
he  is  acting  every  minute  of  the  time.  I  once  said  to 
Sir  Henry  Irving  that  the  best  actors  seemed  to  act  the 
least.  "So  they  do,"  he  said;  "  they  cover  It  up,  hide 
It."  So  In  the  successful  portrait  one  must  first  have  this 
sort  of  dramatic  quality  In  it.  Though  you  pose  it,  It 
must  not  look  the  part,  but  seem  the  most  natural  thing 
In  the  world.  So  much  for  a  general  requirement. 
Second,  it  must  be  so  proportloneato  the  npace  it  occu- 

£ies  that  one's  first  impression  is  correct.  I  f  the  person 
I  large  or  small,  one  should  get  the  impression  In- 
stantly. Third,  it  should  be  so  placed  within  the  idc- 
ture  boundary  that  we  get  the  most  decorative  variety 
of  spaces ;  and,  last,  the  accessories  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  fill  the  space  that  needs  filling  to  tell  a  story  or 
carry  out  or  beautify  a  line. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  qualities  of  line,  space,  and 
accessories,  and  see  how  they  can  be  used  In  the  com- 
position of  a  fUU-length  figure. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  make  these  principles  dear 
than  by  going  over  in  a  careful  way  this  single  figure  of 
No.  10.  by  Alexander.  It  is  rather  eccentric,  but  a  very 
clever  and  decorative  bit  of  composition.  In  regard  to 
spacing,  notice  how  the  interest  is  kept  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  picture.  The  spaces  are  smaller  ana  of 
accented  interest  that  give  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the 
simple  restfiilness  of  the  lower  part,  filled  only  with  the 
long  flowing  lines  of  the  skirt. 

we  notice  at  once  that  the  figure  is  pushed  to  one 
side,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  back  of  the  skirt.  How- 
ever, this  is  quite  justifiable,  as  the  beautlfUl  line  of  the 
figure  is  In  no  way  impaired,  and  in  making  the  picture 
narrower  we  have  a  panel  shape,  which  In  this  case 
gives  a  more  decorative  eflTect.  If  you  took  the  skirt  In 
on  the  back,  you  would  have  to  add  more  in  front  to 
keep  the  head  from  appearing  unbalanced  or  too  much 
to  one  side.  (The  lecturer  here  exhibited  Slides  Nos.  11, 
12, 13.) 

Now  let  us  speak  of  more  than  one  figure  In  an  ar- 
rangement, and  see  how  the  same  principles  hold  good. 
This  picture,  by  Saiyent.  seems  to  be  very  hard  to  beat. 
First,  consider  its  general  spacing.  You  will  notice  that 
the  heads  are  quite  extreme  in  the  space  variation,  a» 
the  children's  heads  overlap  one  another,  and  the 
mother's  head  is  quite  two  diameters  away. 

The  placing  of  tne  cabinet  and  panelling  in  the  upper 
right-hand  comer  is  just  enough  and  not  too  mucn  to 
fill  this  otherwise  empty  space,  and  at  the  same  time 
does  not  detract  firom  the  heads  the  most  important 
points  of  interest.  The  spacing  of  this  group  is  thor- 
oughly good  and  interesting,  but  Its  great  charm  is  In 
the  exquisite  line  that  leads  the  eye  fVom  the  foreground 
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tMck  to  the  little  t^rVs  head  Id  the  middle  distance. 
This  compound  cnnre  1m  ao  self-evident  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  speak  of  it,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  men- 
tioning the  beautiful  rhythm  the  artfbl  painter  estab- 
lished between  the  three  flgures.  The  renson  why  Sar- 
gent placed  the  girl's  head  so  near  the  boy's  was  on 
account  of  the  line.  This  head,  with  its  accent  of  dark 
hair  and  ribbon  coming  where  it  does,  carries  the  eye  up 
a  little  and  into  the  picture,  making  the  curve  far 
richer.  If  these  heads  bad  been  separated  by  even  a 
small  space,  this  would  not  have  been  t>o— the  line 
would  have  lost  some  of  its  charm ;  though  the  spacing 
might  have  been  equallv  distant  between  the  mother 
and  the  boy,  the  composition  would  have  been  utterly 
ruined.  The  open  book  breaks  the  lower  transverse 
line  of  the  sofa,  throws  it  back,  and  gives  all  the  chance 
In  the  world  to  the  long  graceful  lines  of  the  dress.  The 
fiin  in  the  mother's  hand  completes  the  lovely  curve 
over  the  extended  shoulders  and  up  the  arm.  The  eye 
is  drawn  over  and  upward  to  the  boy.  and  in  and 
upward  to  the  girl.  The  eye  must  be  led  in  the  path  of 
a  curve  as  it  Is  drawn  to  the  main  point  of  Interest,  or 
from  one  point  of  interest  to  another. 

In  placing  two  figures  together  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, accessories  will  be  round  useful  to  All  out  and 
beautiiy  the  line,  but  sometimes  they  are  indispensable. 
It  often  happens  that  you  will  have  one  figure  running 
abruptly  iuio  another  at  right  angles.  Then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  so  manipulate  your  accessories  as  to  soften 
this  abrubtness.  For  example.  I  show  my  painting  of 
Atala.    (The  lecturer  here  exhibited  Slide  No.  14.) 

We  have  two  figures  in  a  rectangular  space.  The  dead 
woman  stretched  on  a  rough  couch,  with  the  Indian 


trappings,  suggested  a  flat  picture,  so  this  shape  was  de- 
cidea  upon.  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  way 
the  accessories  were  manipulated  to  weave  a  curved 


line  into  the  arrangement  ot  the  horizontal  figure,  and 
the  other  perpendicular  one  crossing  it  at  right  angles. 
Atala  tells  the  story  of  an  Indian  brave  who  mourns 
for  his  dead  mistress.  >irst  of  all,  his  position  must 
express  grief.  To  do  this  I  felt  that  I  must  bow  my 
figure  down.  (Make  a  point  of  this  in  your  notes.  You 
must  express  a  mental  action  by  a  physical  one.  It  is 
a  very  vital  quality  in  any  given  subject,  and  something 
for  which  even  correct  arrangement  otherwise  will  not 
entire! V  recompense.)  I  carried  his  arms  forward  with 
clasped  hands,  for  a  double  purpose.  First,  it  continued 
the  Une  of  his  back,  deflecting  it  and  bringing  it  down 
into  the  centre  of  the  picture,  where  It  belongs.  The 
clenched  flngers  denote  the  disturbed  condition  of  his 
mind,  without  which  it  might  seem  as  if  he  was  sleep- 
ing. The  figure  is  at  once  ktraceful  and  dramatic, 
and  the  ikce  being  softened  and  almost  lost  in  the 
shadow  makes  his  suffering  more  of  a  mystery.  The 
posing  of  the  Indian  was  comparatively  easy,  but  I  had 
no  end  of  trouble  to  get  the  lines  of  the  dead  woman  to 
flow  gracefully  Into  It.  She  was  dead ;  no  turning  or 
twisting  of  the  txKly  would  be  consi<itent  with  the  story, 
consequently  it  could  not  be  thought  of.  I  had  a  per- 
fectly straight  line  running  into  a  curve,  and  the  task 
was  to  place  the  accessories  around  this  figure  so  that 
the  abruptness  would  be  softened  and  the  lines  of  the 
woman's  figure  flow  rhythmically  Into  the  already 
graceful  lines  of  the  Indian.  First  I  deflected  the  lines 
of  the  drapery  both  ways,  raising  the  haad  and  arm  up 
agaiihst  the  hip.  This  started  pleasant  lines  diagonally 
across  the  body  that  seemed  in  harmony  with  the  curve 
of  the  Indian's  back,  but  the  line  across  the  top  of  the 
woman's  drapery  still  came  very  abruptly  into  the  curve 
of  the  other  figure.  I  worked  with  this  little  matter  a 
long  time,  and  finally  hit  upon  the  use  of  flowers.  They 
look  carelessly  thrown  down,  but  the  placing  of  these 
four  flowers  and  their  detached  petals  took  more  time 
than  any  other  part  of  the  picture.  This  was  the  key  to 
the  composition;  it  was  the  connecting  point  of  the 
dominant  Hues  of  one  figure  with  those  of  the  other, 
and  this  break  In  the  curve  between  the  end  of  the 
woman's  arm  and  the  top  of  the  Indian's  shoulder 
was  distressing.  The  flowers  with  their  varied  spacing 
filled  out  and  completed  this  beautiful  curve.  Remem- 
ber, the  smallest  things  count.  Look  after  the  little 
details  as  well  as  the  masses ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  use  too  many  figures.  Slmpllcltv  Is  a  sterling  virtue 
in  a  picture.  If  possible,  accomplish  your  results  with 
Just  enough  accessories  to  tell  the  story.  (The  lecturer 
here  exhibited  Slides  Nos.  15. 16  17. 18, 19,  20.) 

I  want  to  give  you  a  suggestion  for  composing  two 
figures  outdoors,  as  seen  In  this  "  By  the  River."  by 
SeroUe.    (The  lecturer  here  exhibited  Slide  No.  -^l.) 

We  have  perspective  lines  vanishing  in  two  directions. 
The  lines  of  perspective  In  the  group  of  figures  in  the 


foreground  lead  to  the  right  The  perspective  of  the 
river  In  the  plane  bevond  leads  to  the  left  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  the  lines  of  the  distant  hills  lead 
back  again  to  the  right.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  eye 
in  following  the  difterent  planes  of  perspective  describes 
a  well-defined  zigzag  across  the  picture.  Firet,  from  the 
bending  figure  to  the  mother's  figure,  who  is  beyond  her 
to  the  right.  From  here  the  penpective  of  the  river 
draws  the  eye  entirely  across  the  picture  to  the  large  tree 
and  group  of  cows.  The  hills  in  the  background  lead 
off  into  the  distance.  It  Is  now  quite  clear  that  the  pic- 
ture is  constructed  on  such  lines  of  perapective  as  would 
lend  themselves  to  the  making  of  a  beautiful  compound 
curve,  providing  the  accessories  or  groups  themselves 
could  be  so  arranged  as  to  turn  the  corners  gracefully. 
In  other  words,  our  attention  must  not  be  allowed  to 
run  off  the  picture.  The  groups  with  their  accessories 
should  be  so  manipulated  that  the  eye  Is  carried  on  Into 
the  picture  by  the  lines  of  the  second  plane  of  perspec- 
tive where  it  was  dropped  by  the  first,  thus  always  keep- 
ing the  interest  in  the  picture.  If  you  will  follow  this 
picture  closely,  I  think  I  can  make  plain  the  masterly 
way  In  which  It  was  accomplished.  The  picture  being  a 
panel  shape,  the  line  should  naturally  sweep  up  as  it 
advances  through  the  picture.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  fint  figure  is  bent  under  her  load,  bringing  her  head 
lower  than  the  mother's,  Just  the  reverse  of  where  the 
perspective,  had  she  been  upright,  would  have  placed 
it.  In  this  way  the  larger  figure  is  made  to  lead  up  to 
the  smaller  one.  The  child  and  mother  do  the  tricx  ot 
turning  the  first  corner  and  diverting  the  interest  back 
Into  the  picture.  The  child's  head  and  back,  posed  as 
they  are,  start  the  curve  In  the  other  direction,  which  is 
carried  across  the  picture  by  the  bold  line  of  the  river 
bank. 

The  group  ot  figures  is  admirably  balanced  by  the 
large  tree  at  the  left.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  eve 
is  being  carried  up  all  the  time;  but  now.  of  course,  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  group  of  cows  on  the  ex- 
treme left  serves  exactly  the  same  purpose  the  baby 
does  on  the  right.  This  groups  and  soitens  the  other- 
wise abrubtness  of  the  great  tree,  at  the  same  time  intro- 
ducing an  additional  point  of  interest 

More  important  than  these,  however,  this  group  pre- 
vents the  long  straight  line  of  the  distant  shore  ffom 
running  directly  out  of  the  picture  by  blotting  it  out  at 
the  critical  place.  The  lower  branches  of  the  big  tree 
soften  the  top  of  the  distant  hill,  and  those  two  straight 
lines  are  either  blotted  out  or  softened.  So  the  second 
angle  is  carefhlly  rounded,  and  the  eye  runs  off  Into  the 
perspective  of  the  hills  in  the  opposite  direction,  nearly 
across  the  picture  again,  where  the  sky  takes  it  up  ana 
runs  back  into  the  picture  f^om  the  right,  so  that  the 
most  distant  point  seems  to  be  the  narrow  streak  of  light 
lust  over  the  bluff  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  (The 
lecturer  here  exhibited  Slide  No.  22.) 

I  will  now  retrace  ray  steps  and  speak  of  lighting  in 
relation  to  half-length  portraits.  Lighting  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  feature  of  composition,  and  when 
properly  manipulated  will  make  even  a  bad  arrange- 
ment Interesting. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  matter  is  variation.  The  same 
principles  we  applied  to  space  and  line  will  hold  good 
in  regard  to  light  By  subduing  the  light  on  unimpor- 
tant things,  and  allowing  full  strength  on  the  accents, 
we  get  harmony  and  subordination.  In  this  way  some 
things  win  be  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  your  pictures 
will  be  far  more  suggestive  than  they  would  be  if  every- 
thing was  out  In  full  light. 

In  painting  one  Is  forced  to  suggest  things  by  the 
mere  technical  impossibility  of  painting  all  the  detail 
in  nature.  Millet  said  he  could  suggest  what  he  could 
not  paint  to  save  his  neck,  but  in  nis  masterly  sugges- 
tion lies  the  greatness  of  his  art. 

Now  your  position  Is  quite  the  opposite.  With  the 
camera  you  can  reproduce  anything.  But  your  great 
difficulty  Is  being  able  to  only  suggest  and  avoid  the 
brutal  realism  of  a  photographic  leus.  The  suggestive 
element,  or.  In  other  words,  that  something  in  a  picture 
that  appeals  to  the  Imagination,  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  any  great  piece  of  music,  literature,  or  paint- 
ing, and  if  the  photograph  is  to  climb  into  the  field  of 
art  and  be  something  more  than  a  mere  mechanical 
performance,  it  must  do  the  same  thing.  Wagner's 
operas  appeal  directly  to  our  imagination,  consequently 
they  are  ever  new,  and  we  enloy  them  more  every  time 
we  hear  them  Uls  various  themes  are  unfolded  to  us, 
not  all  at  once,  but  as  we  grow  Into  them,  and  each 
time  we  discover  new  beauties.  It  is  laigely  the  same 
with  8  fine  picture.  If  every  detail  is  equally  Impor- 
tant, everything  clear  cut  and  In  fUU  light,  we  soon  tire 
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of  It.  l)ecauBe  we  loon  see  all  there  la  to  aee,  and  after 
that  It  is  always  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  induce  an  element  of  mys- 
tery into  oar  picture  it  gives  our  Imagination  a  chance, 
ana  wliat  we  do  see  clearly  is  made  more  heautiftal  by 
the  sacrifice  of  something  else  not  as  important.  It  is  a 
psychological  fuct  that  we  are  much  more  fascinated  by 
a  mystery  of  any  kind  than  by  a  plain  fiict ;  and  this  Is 
just  as  true  of  a  idcture  as  it  is  of  the  headlines  of  a 
morning  paper. 

These  qualities  can  be  had  In  light  as  well  as  in  dark 
pictures.  Don't  think  that  a  picture  has  to  be  in  a  fog 
or  as  black  as  ink  to  be  artiBtic.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  in  the  world.  You  must  remember 
that  it  Is  the  effect  of  light  that  makes  the  things  beau- 
tiful without  a  light  effect.  Not  as  the  term  is  used  in 
the  country  "gaileryi"  sometimes  called  a  Rembrandt 
efffect,  but  a  llgnt  effect  which  pervades  the  whole  pic- 
ture. One  must  feel  that  subtle  glow  through  the 
entire  arrangement,  even  though  the  picture  be  very 
low  in  tone.  A  pitch-black  background  is  never  trans- 
parent. Vou  never  look  into  it  as  you  should,  but  the 
murky  stuff"  seems  to  be  as  opaque  as  a  tar  wall  dinging 
to  the  things  In  the  foreground,  and  does  not  go  back 
at  all. 

The  first  duty  of  a  background  is  to  go  back.  It  should 
be  luminous  and  atmospneric,  even  though  it  may  be 
dark. 

When  lighting  a  bust  or  half-length  portrait  we  will 
take  for  granted  that  your  spacing  and  lines  have  been 
well  looked  after,  but  the  chances  are  that  there  are 
several  lines  you  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of, 
things  that  are  unavoidable,  and  your  light  is  vour  best 
triumph  you  have  been  saving  to  take  care  oi^this  very 
trick.  With  it  you  can  control  the  entire  arrangement, 
subdue  your  dissgreeable  lines,  and  bring  out  others ; 
you  can  lead  the  eye  wherever  you  choose ;  the  beauti- 
hil  line  can  be  accented  at  its  most  important  point, 
and  sacrificed  where  it  ceases  to  be  usefhl.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  powerflil  an  Influence  over  an  arrangement  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The  most  beautiful  arrange- 
ment can  be  utterly  spoiled  by  bad  lighting.  I  cannot 
overestimate  the  importance  of  lighting.  Aside  Arom  its 
technical  relation  to  a  composition  which  is  great,  it 
plays  the  all-important  part  in  the  sentiment  of  a  pic- 
ture. You  are  depending  upon  your  lighting  for  all  the 
[uality  and  feeling  put  into  your  work.  Properly  han- 
Jled  it  will  do  much  to  elevate  your  work  above  the 
mere  oopyins  of  nature  and  into  the  realm  of  art.  which 
you  will  unaerstand  is  something  more.  (The  lecturer 
here  exhibited  Slide  Na  28.) 

In  this  photograph,  by  Rose  Clark  and  £lizabeth  Flint 
Wade,  there  is  no  attempt  to  be  freaky.  It  is  straight- 
forward, and  the  usual  result  Is  simple,  dignified,  and 
thoroughly  good. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  treatment  is  a  happy  compro- 
mise between  a  freak  photographer  who  mutilates  and 
ftisses  with  his  prints  to  get  plastic  qualities  until  they 
are  neither  sketch  or  photograph,  and  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial photograph  where  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
getting  li  all  in.  In  these  pictures  the  interest  has  been 
centred  upon  the  fkct  by  the  simple  device  of  throwing 
the  rest  of  the  picture  in  shadow ;  and  the  values  are  so 
cleverly  treated  that  we  feel  the  mellow  slow  of  light 
through  the  background.  In  this  study  the  dress  and 
hair  are  a  decided  note  darker  than  the  general  tone, 
thus  giving  luminosity  to  the  background. 

Remember  as  soon  as  yon  make  a  thing  dead  black  it 
becomes  local  color,  and  is  not  transparent.  I  should 
now  like  to  say  a  word  about  lighter  arrangements—I 
mean  where  the  picture  is  flooded  with  light— and  show 
how  the  interest  may  be  as  simply  centred  on  the  im- 
portant place  by  the  careftil  use  of  black. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  dark  picture  the  eye  will  follow 
the  light  spots ;  but  in  a  light  picture  the  eye  is  naturally 
led  to  the  dark  spots.  This  sort  of  treatment  is  called 
"spotting."  Of  course,a  dark  spot  in  a  light  picture  is  sure 
to  command  attention,  providing  you  don't  have  too 
manv  competitive  spots.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
simplicity  Is  the  best  rule.  A  good  strong  accent  of 
this  sort  In  a  picture  will  be  very  efffectlve  if  you  are 
careful  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  arrangement  simple  or 
unaccented  ;  m  other  words,  if  you  have  other  darks  In 
the  arrangement,  be  sure  to  keep  them  less  Important 
than  the  one  you  have  to  command  the  attention. 
Otherwise  the  interest  will  bo  sprinkled  all  over  the 
picture,  the  several  spots  vleing  with  one  another  to 
command  the  attention,  with  the  result  that  the  Interest 
is  settled  on  none. 

It  very  often  happens  that  a  light  picture  will  only 
need  a  single  spot,  and  the  composition  will  be  much 
better  if  this  note  is  not  repeated  anywhere  in   the 
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arrangement.  Some  photographers  have  struggled  for 
this  efltect  by  sketching  on  tnelr  plates,  with,  what  seems 
to  me,  indifferent  success.  But  the  idea  is  all  right  In 
some  portraits  I  have  seen  treated  In  this  way  the  effect 
would  have  been  very  pleasing  had  the  photographer 
only  known  how  to  sketch.  However.  It  seems  to  me 
that  some  very  clever  things  might  be  done  in  this  way. 
For  instance,  in  imitation  of  some  of  Holbein's  draw- 
ings, the  man  who  does  the  sketching  must  surely  have 
the  training  of  an  artist.  However,  this  freak  treats 
ment  is  not  necessary,  for  a  portrait  can  be  made  very 
effective  when  treated  with  a  single  strong  spot  for  the 
accent.    (The  lecturer  here  exhibited  Slide  No.  24.) 

As  an  example,  this  portrait  by  Boldun.  The  dark, 
rich  note  made  by  the  cloak  is  not  repeated  in  any  other 

S,rt  of  the  arrangement,  thus  more  effectively  centring 
e  Interest  on  the  head,  where  it  belongs.  Though  the 
picture  is  flooded  with  light,  the  color  Is  a  note  consld- 
ably  lighter  than  the  general  tone,  and  serves  to  give 
color  to  the  dark  of  the  cloak.  Fancy  dark  shadows  or 
black  spots  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture— a  dark 
dress,  for  instance,  or  black  shadows  under  the  arms— 
and  the  eflf^ct  would  have  been  gone.  (The  lecturer  here 
exhibited  Slides  Nos.  25  and  26.) 

However,  spotting  is  not  always  so  simple.  In  more 
elaborate  arrangements  other  spots  or  notes  will  be 
needed  to  fill  spaces  as  well  as  to  balance  the  more  im- 
portant ones.  In  such  an  arrangement  care  should  be 
used  not  to  get  the  subordinate  spots,  as  I  shall  call 
them,  too  dark,  and  to  pay  such  attention  to  the  spacing 
that  the  whole  effiect  shall  be  decorative.  When  the 
atmospheric  conditions  will  allow  it,  these  spots  should 
be  kept  a  little  lighter  or  smaller,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  force  of  the  more  important  accent.  Of  course, 
these  spots  are  used  to  vary  the  spaces  and  carry  out  the 
beautiful  line  in  connection  with  the  figures  and  their 
various  accessories.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  dear  is 
simply  this:  Don't  repeat  the  dark  accents  in  a  light 
picture  if  you  want  that  accent  to  keep  its  effectiveness. 

Nowhere  can  this  sort  of  spot  treatment  be  studied  to 
better  advantage  than  among  the  modem  illustrators. 
They  work  continually  in  black  and  white,  as  does  the 
photographer,  and,  not  having  color  to  help  out  in 
locating  the  accent  where  they  wish,  they  make  use  of 
this  sort  of  treatment. 

If  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  look  over  sev- 
eral numbers  of  Harper's,  Oenlury,  or  Scribner'i  Magcuine , 
you  will  discover  that  the  Illustrators  are  very  chary  of 
their  pure  black ;  but  when  they  do  tise  It  it  Is  very 
dSbctive. 

Don't  abfite  your  black  in  a  light  picture,  or  your  Hght 
in  a  dark  picture;  they  are  the  extremes  of  your  palette 
and  the  controlling  notes  of  your  arrangements.  An 
indiscriminate  use  of  either  makes  it  simply  a  question 
of  getting  it  all  in ;  they  should  be  saved  up  as  the 
last  trump,  and  then  played  on  the  right  spot.  (The 
lecturer  here  exhibited  Slides  Nos.  27,  28, 29,  and  30,  as 
well  as  31.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Hitch- 
cock's address,  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  9.30  A.M.,  Thursday,  August  7th. 

SECOND    DAY MORNING   SESSION. 

Wednesday,  August  6th,  was  set  apart 
as  Manufacturers'  and  Dealers'  Day,  in 
order  that  the  members  might  have  time 
to  inspect  the  exhibits,  etc.,  no  sessions 
being  held  on  that  day.  Some  account 
of  these  exhibits  will  be  found  on  other 
pages. 

THIRD    DAY .MORNING    SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order 
about  10  o'clock  a.m.  by  President  Ed- 
mondson,  who  announced  that  the  first 
business  would  be  reading  of  communica- 
tions. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following : 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  4, 1902. 
Mb.  Ozorok  M.  Edmondson,  President  P.  A.  of  A. 

Drab  Sib  :  I  wish  to  say  that  the  gallery  will  be  open 
for  the  Inspection  of  your  members  at  all  times  from 
9  o'clock  In  the  morning  until  5  o'clock  in  the  after^ 
noon,  during  the  entire  week,  and  I  trust  that  as  many 
of  your  members  ascanaFail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity will  do  so. 

I  trust  that  you  will  appreciate  our  kind  feelings 
toward  the  Association. 


Very  respectfully  yours, 
Buflalo  Fine  Arti 


Arts  Academy, 
T.  QuiLFOBD  Smith, 
President 

Taooka,  Wash  ,  August  5, 1902. 
OBOBOX  M.  EI>1C0NI)60N,  p.  a.  of  A., 
City  Genesee  Hotel,  BuflTalo. 
Regret  inability  to  be  with  you ;  best  wishes  for  suc- 

A,  L.  Jackson, 
President  P.  A.  of  Pacific  Northwest. 

EUBEKA  PAaFIC  MiMING  CAMP.  IDAHO. 

July  25.  1902. 
Mb.  Qbobob  M.  Eduondson,  President  P.  A.  of  A. 

My  Deab  Sib  :  Snow-capped  mountains,  forest 
streams,  with  thin  finny  tribes,  Juicy  venison,  fine  air, 
and  spring  water  do  not  prevent  me  fh>m  wishing  I 
might  enjoy  your  delightful  meeting.  Success  to  you  all. 

A.  L.  Bowbbsoz. 

Secretary  Reeves  presented  the  follow- 
ing concise  statement  embracing  the  vital 
facts  of  his  report  and  that  of  Treasurer 
Barrows,  heretofore  published,  viz.  : 


Report  of  Secretary, 

Received  for  space  and  advertising    ....   $2274  60 

Paid  to  the  Treasurer 2274  60 

Bills  receivable 880  00 

Report  of  Treasurer, 

Cash  on  hand  January  1, 1901 t8106  78 

Received  from  membership  and  dues    .    .    .  2170  00 

Received  from  Secretary 2274  60 

Received  from  S.  L.  Stein,  balance  on  Enter- 
tainment Fund  of  1900 147  10 

Received  fh>m  sale  of  ladies'  buttons    ...  48  00 

Total 17746  88 

Disbursed  by  voucher 8866  84 

Leaving  on  hand  January  1, 1902 $4379  64 

President  Edmondson  :  You  have  heard 
the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Shall  they  be  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Hewitt :  I  move  that  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  as  read,  be 
adopted.      (Carried.) 

President  PMmondson  :  Under  the  head 
of  new  business,  which  is  next  in  order, 
I  have  asked  Mr.  H.  A.  CoUings  to  say  a 
it^'N  words  about  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder's  new 
book,  which  is  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, a  book  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
fraternity  at  large.  I  ask  Mr.  CoUings  to 
kindly  come  forward  and  tell  the  members 
about  it. 


Mr.  H.  a.  Colungs  :  Brothers— I  can  truly  call  yon 
brothers  beeause  in  this  Convention  as  weU  as  in  the 
conventions  we  have  had  in  the  past  there  is  a  fraternal 
feeling  existing.  And  it  is  a  leeling  that  we  can  well 
be  proud  of.  It  Is  a  feeling  that  makes  all  members  of 
the  Association  fsel  at  home.  The  object  and  purpose  of 
coming  to  the  Association  to  look  at  a  few  pictures, 
even  without  any  e^)oyment  connected  with  it,  is 
money  well  spent  Yet.  money  that  the  minority  of  us 
cannot  afford  to  spend  for  that  purpose  aloqe;  but, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  are 
having  an  enjoyable  time,  a  pleasant  vacation,  seeiuflr 
sights,  and  meeting  people,  and  which  we  will  look 
back  to  in  the  future,  we  feel  well  repaid  for  the  efibrt 
and  money  expended. 

I  will  speak  to  you  for  just  one  moment  in  connection 
with  this  work.  I  am  doing  this  with  the  kindest  fa^V 
ings  to  a  member  of  this  Association ;  perhaps  one  of 
the  oldest  members  that  we  have.  Twenty-one  years 
ago  I  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  remember 
putting  up  at  the  Sturtevant  House,  and  calling  the 
proprietor  down— the  clerk  would  not  do— to  see  what 
time  they  locked  up,  because  I  wanted  to  go  out  and 
see  the  electric  lights,  and  did  not  want  to  get  locked 
out !  (Laughter.)  At  that  time  I  met  the  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  of  Cleveland, 
one  who  has  stuck  close  to  the  Association  and  who 
has  done  as  much,  if  not  more,  for  the  photographic 
profession  in  the  last  twenty  years  than  any  other  one 
man.  To-day  he  is  publishing  a  book  that  is  worthy 
of  publication  in  my  Mend  Mr.  Todd's  magazine,  Tht 
Photo  Beacon.  Remember  that  I  am  not  here  to  ad- 
vance my  own  interests,  but  to  speak  for  this  book, 
because  if  you  have  it  once  in  your  home  you  will 
never  regret  it.  It  is  my  wish— not  only  my  wish,  but 
the  wish  of  the  Executive  Board— that  all  members  of 
the  Association  present  subecribe  for  this  book,  because 
It  is  weU  worth  the  12.50  that  is  asked  for  it,  and  I 
would  request  that  each  one  of  vou  make  yourselves  a 
special  committee  to  see  not  only  your  Mends  that  are 
here,  and  other  members  of  the  Association  that  are  not 
in  the  room  now,  but  also  to  see  your  competitors  at 
Tour  homes.  It  sounds  fUnny  to  speak  of  competitors, 
but  it  is  getting  so  that  we  do  not  snoot  our  competitors 
in  the  back  as  much  as  we  used  to,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
So  I  ask  you  to  see  your  comnetitors  in  your  own  towns 
and  tell  them  about  this  book  of  Mr.  Ryder's,  who  was 
the  first  President  of  the  Association,  and  who  is  now 
here  within  hearing  of  my  voice.  He  has  attended  all 
the  meetings  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  his  book 
should  have  a  boom  and  sell  everywhere.  I  hope  he 
will  have  your  consideration,  and  that  you  wiU  pur- 
chase the  book.    (Applause.) 

President  Edmondson  :  We  all  feel  justly 
proud  of  the  victory  of  our  committee  at 
St.  Louis,  and  Colonel  Ockerson,  the  chief 
of  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  of  the 
World's  Fair,  of  that  city,  has  kindly 
volunteered  to  give  you  a  few  details  per- 
taining to  that  Exposition,  especially  with 
regard  to  photography.     (Applause.) 

Address  by  Col.  J.  A.  Ockerson. 

Ladies  and  Qbntlembn  op  the  P.  A.  op  A. :  You 
are  probably  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  centennial  annlversarv  of  the  acquisition  of  that 
vast  empire  west  ot  the  Migsissippl  Kiver.  known  as 
Louisiana  Territory,  will  be  celebrated  in  St.  Louis  in 
1904  by  a  universal  exposition  embracing  exhibits  ft-om 
every  field  of  human  endeavor,  boih  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  will  Illustrate  to  the  ftiUest  practicable 
extent  the  developments  of  the  century  in  art,  science 
and  the  industries. 

This  exposition  is  International  in  its  scope  :  it  covers 
the  whole  wide  world.  Europe  and  the  Orient,  the 
South  American,  Central  American,  and  other  more 
distant  countries  have  promised  such  elaborate  dis- 
plays as  have  never  before  been  attempted. 

The  great  magnitude  of  the  exposition  may  be  shown 
in  several  wavs. 

The  available  cash  for  construction,  preparation  of 
grounds,  and  the  general  building  up  of  the  exposition 
proper  amounts  to  815,000,000 ;  this,  exclusive  of  the 
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$1,380,000  for  GoTemment  bnildiDg  and  exhibits,  a 
millioD  dollAn  for  the  Missouri  State  ballding  and 
exhibits,  and  amounts  ranging  from  8250,000  down,  by 
the  several  other  States  and  our  insular  possessions. 

Japan  has  signified  her  intention  of  iuyestlng  $l,2i0.000 
in  ber  exhibits,  and  other  foreign  countries  will  do 
equally  well,  or  better. 

So  much  for  the  investment,  told  in  the  briefest  and 
most  general  terms. 

There  .will  be  fifteen  great  exposition  palaces  aside 
fh>m  the  numerous  State  and  foreign  buildings. 

The  exhibits  in  these  buildings  will  all  oe  on  the 
main  floor,  and  none  will  be  consigned  to  galleries, 
which  at  best  are  difficult  of  access  and  otherwise 
objectionable.  Even  with  these  eliminated,  the  total 
floor  space  will  exceed  that  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, and  the  St.  Louis  grounds  will  cover  double  the 
area  of  that  exposition. 

Four  of  the  greater  buildings  are  well  under  way, 
and  work  on  three  others  has  begun. 

The  contract  has  Just  been  let  for  the  Liberal  Arts 
palace,  to  cost  S47n.uoo.  The  Fine  Arts  Palace,  the 
main  portion  of  which  will  be  a  permanent  structure, 
has  been  contracted  for  at  something  over  a  million 
dollars. 

What  may  be  termed  the  commercial  side  of  photog- 
raphy will  find  an  attractive  home  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Palace,  amid  congenial  surroundings  filled  with  dis- 
plays of  the  graphic  arts,  music,  the  drama,  architec- 
ture, etc 

Special  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  display  in 
the  Palace  of  Art  of  carefhlly  selected  examples  of 
artistic  photography  which  may  satisftustorily  pass  the 
critical  Inspection  of  the  National  Jury  of  Selection 
of  the  Department  of  Art. 

In  all  departments  of  the  exposition  we  are  looking 
to  qualitv  rather  than  quantitv,  and  our  aim  through- 
out will  be  to  gather  oiuy  the  highest  and  best. 

To  this  laudable  end  we  confidentlv  look  for  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Photographers'^  Association  oi 
America,  which  we  hope  to  greet  in  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

I  can  pledge  to  you  from  my  department  every  possi- 
ble courtesy  and  assistance. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

President  Edmondson  :  I  think  we  can 
assure  Colonel  Ockerson  that  this  Associa- 
tion will  unquestionably  endorse  some  plan 
whereby  the  photographers  of  America 
will  be  fully  represented  at  St.  Louis. 

I  think  it  will  be  in  order  now  to  extend 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Ockerson  for 
presenting  himself  at  our  meeting  and 
giving  US  the  valuable  information  which 
he  has. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Stone :  I  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Ockerson. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  by 
unanimous  vote. 

President  Edmondson  :  Under  the  head 
of  new  business  we  are  now  ready  to  trans- 
act anything  that  may  come  before  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Lifshey  :  I  desire  to  present 
a  resolution  and  move  its  adoption,  and 
would  ask  if  the  Chair  would  read  it. 

President  Edmondson  thereupon  read 
the  following,  viz.  : 

Preamble  and  resolution  presented  to 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America, 
in  twenty-second  annual  convention  assem- 
bled. 


Whrrras.  There  exists  a  widespread  and  growing- 
opinion  among  the  members  of  this  Association  that  a 
material  benefit,  financial  and  otherwise,  would  result 
from  the  publication  of  a  Journal  by  this  Association^ 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion  of  America  and  its  members ;  and 

Whereas,  Many  of  its  membezs  stand  ready  to  pledge 
their  fullest  support  to  such  a  publication,  it  is  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  and  hereby  is  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  committee  of  not  less  than  five  to 
confer  upon  the  advisability  and  feasibility  of  such  a. 
plan,  and  report  to  this  Convention  before  its  final 
adjournment. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  foregoing  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Klein,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

President  Edmondson  :  It  is  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 
We  are  ready  to  hear  remarks  from  mem- 
bers as  to  their  opinions  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hayes  :  Is  the  question  now  simply 
on  the  appointment  of  a  committee  or  is 
it  on  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  scheme? 

President  Edmondson  :  The  question  is 
on  the  appointment  of  a  committee  as 
recommended  in  the  resolution.  The 
matter  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  and 
reported  upon  at  a  future  session. 

Mr.  Stone  :  The  motion  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  does 
not  commit  this  Association  to  the  plan, 
but  only  leaves  it  to  the  committee  to  take 
into  consideration. 

President  Edmondson  :  It  simply  leaves 
it  to  the  committee  to  report  before  our 
final  adjournment,  and  then  to  be  acted 
upon.  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

The  question  was  now  called,  and,  being 
put  by  the  chair,  carried. 

President  Edmondson  :  If  there  is  na 
other  business  before  the  Association  we 
will  proceed  with  the  programme. 

In  selecting  a  photographer  for  the  next 
subject,  *'Good  Business  Methods  for 
Photographers,"  we  selected  one  who  is 
not  only  successful  as  a  photographer,  but 
has  been  eminently  successful  as  a  business 
man.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Association, 
and  one  of  our  past  presidents. 

I  have  pleasure  in  announcing  Mr.  C. 
M.  Hayes,  of  Detroit.      (Applause.) 

Gooi/  Business  Methods  for  Photographers. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Photographers'  association  of 

Amkkica  : 

The  subject  which  President  Edmondson  asslRUcd  me. 
"Good  Business  Methods  in  Photography/*  I  feel 
some  dlliidence  in  trying  to  elucidate.  So  much  so  that 
I  feel  it  belter  for  me  to  simply  tramp  over  the  grouiul 
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J  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  Ruccessful  photog- 
raphers and  a  careftil  study  of  their  methods,  and 
make  my  ground  surer  and  perhaps  be  of  more  solid 
instruction  to  younger  photographers  and  those  of  less 
experience  than  myself.  What  I  haye  to  say  is  from  a 
purely  business  standpoint. 

We  might  consider  it  from  two  standpoints,  but  re- 
member that  my  theme  is  "  Good  Business  Methods ; " 
and  it  is  only  with  the  business  end  that  I  shall  deal.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  higher  ideals  that  actuate  the 
soulfhl  artist  or  move  the  art-steeped  and  imbued  mem- 
ber. We  have  but  one  way  to  loolc  at  the  view  that  the 
world  takes  of  us.  The  great  world  has  but  one  way  of 
expressing  its  approval,  and  that  through  the  only 
standard  of  valne  it  knows,  the  standard  of  the  dollar. 
It  neither  coins  the  gasps  of  sentiment  nor  the  throbs  of 
emotion  In  money  value,  but  stamps  its  approval  by  the 
dollar  mark.  That  is  the  test  of  sood  business,  the  only 
stamp  and  coinage  of  universal  approval  the  world 
gives.  With  the  heart-burnings  or  the  disappointed 
idealist  the  term  business  has  nothing  to  do.  Business 
bears  as  close  a  relation  to  ideality  as  the  grimy,  BtoUd 
engine-driver  to  the  time-wasting,  slotbml  dreamer. 
Bear  in  mind  that  art  ideals  are  left  for  the  more  learned 
and  more  talented  to  talk  to  you  about. 

For  convenience'  cake  we  will  cla«8ify  the  three  grades 
thers.    While  there  are  many  exceptions  to 


these  classifications  that  are  successful,  yet  the  field,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  very  thoroughly  cov- 
ered in  these  three— namely,  the  fiictory  owner,  the 
iinpressidnist.  and  the  photographer. 

The  factory  owner  is  a  loud-voiced  advertising  gen- 
tleman who  toots  his  business  horn  indiscriminatelv 
and  at  all  times.  He  is  a  man  of  reduced  prices,  club 
rates,  and  everything  that  is  clubable.  sells  tickets, 
always  gives  away  something,  makes  groups  of  minis- 
ters, grocers,  albums  of  secret  societies,  college  and 
school  work.  Invites  theatrical  and  professional  peo- 
ple and  everybody  else  that  there  is  a  chance  of  getting 
an  order  for  a  dosen  pictures  on  speculation.  Help  is 
hired  for  the  amount  of  work  and  not  the  kind  of  work 
that  it  can  do.  He  is  systematic,  keen  and  sharp.  As  a 
rule,  he  does  no  operating  himself,  but  devotes  his  time 
to  shrewd  advertising  close  buying  and  the  careful 
superintending  of  his  workmen,  so  that  he  is  enabled  to 

Sroduoe  pictures  at  a  rate  which  sells  them,  anyway, 
ot  a  new  style  of  picture,  but  a  new  scheme,  coupled 
with  a  thousand  older  ones,  helps  to  keep  this  gentle- 
man alive.  He  makes  money,  and  legitimately  so.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  the  leech  or  barnacle 
that  attaches  itself  to  the  profession  and  lives  by  the 
gullibility  of  the  stock  dealer  and  the  boarding-house 
keeper,  but  a  man  who  looks  at  photographv  not  as  an 
art  but  as  a  business  proposition,  pure  and  simple. 

The  factory  owner  does  not  have  a  long  business  life, 
as  fiictory  owners  are  born  every  day,  and  the  new  one 
has  the  lessons,  the  failures,  and  successes  of  the  older 
ones  always  before  him  to  profit  by  and  improve  upon. 
Of  this  type  the  public,  and  even  the  Individual  himself, 
very  soon  tires.  There  is  ever  that  same  lack  of  an 
endeavor  to  excel  in  the  better  part,  the  same  dead 
level  of  mediocrity  and  monotony,  and  too  often  the 
very  thinly-disguised  presence  of  simply  grasping  greed 
that  reaches  ever  for  quantity  and  not  for  quality.  The 
always  whirling  grindstone  of  commercialism  sharpens 
the  features,  but  it  wears  and  destroys  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities. Even  the  most  progressive  devotee  of  this  type 
grows  tired  of  the  dead  level  to  which  he  invariably 
sinks,  and  he  finally  gives  up  and  drifts  or  steers  to 
some  other  business  where  the  monetary  returns  are 
greater,  the  promises  more  rich,  in  view  if  not  in  fulfil- 
ment, and  the  demands  of  higher  class  less  insistent. 

Directly  opposite  to  him  is  the  impressionist.  This 
gentleman  is  intriguing.  While  the  ultimate  business 
end  Is  attained,  yet  the  results  are  arrived  at  by  a  rood 
as  directly  opposite  to  the  factory  owner  as  is  the  rising 
fh)m  the  Retting  of  the  sun.  Photographs,  dozens,  and 
prices  are  words  that  are  entirely  absent  from  his  vo- 
cabulary. Money  sends  a  chill  (I  might,  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  say  thrill)  through  him.  Trade  eccentricities 
and  mannerisms  are  the  principal  part  of  his  make-up. 
He  never  gets  down  to  taking  photographs  with  the 
lens,  but  he  creates  portraits.  He  never  likes  or  dis- 
likes a  photograph.  It  either  appeals  to  him  or  it  lacJLs 
soul.  He  is  never  making  reductions,  but  is  always 
*'  tucking  it  on  "  and  telling  of  It. 

He  never  gives  aivay  anything  but  an  art  lecture  with 
every  order.  His  studied  familiarity  with  noted  artists, 
this  gllbness  with  art  terms,  at  once  impresses  the  lay 
mind  with  a  marked  similarity  between  the  impression- 
ist's creations  and  those  of  the  noted  artists  of  the 
brush  and  pencil.    The  wife  of  the  newly-rich  presi- 


dent of  the  water  trust,  after  she  has  obtained  a  sitting 
with  him,  which  Is  done  only  through  a  great  deal  or 
formality  with  which  he  surrounds  himself,  knowa 
that  she  has  obtained  something  which  the  wife  of  her 
husband's  clerk  cannot  get,  and  she  is  doubly  sure  of  it 
when  the  bill  comes  in.  Now.  the  impressionist  has 
made  money,  and  legitimately,  too.  His  clientele 
demand  mannerisms,  dramatic  art,  formality,  and  mys- 
teriousness.    He  ftirnishes  them. 

The  chances  are  that  the  wife  of  the  water  trust  presi- 
dent would  not  go  to  the  &ctory  owner,  and  if  she  did, 
would  take  the  cheapest  picture  he  made,  and  then 

Sumble  about  the  price  of  an  extra  negative.  She  has 
e  highest  respect  for  the  impressionist,  and  he  haa 
made  money  out  of  her.  Is  it  not  a  legitimate  transac- 
tion? 

The  Impressionist  by  the  very  nature  of  things  is  a 
narrow  man  ;  he  is  full  of  crochets,  and  his  very  man- 
ner gives  bis  patrons  and  fHends  the  idea  of  afif^ctation. 
Such  characteristics  do  not  wear  well,  and  soon  become 
tiresome  to  all.  He  lacks  the  sauviter-in-modo  of  the 
factory  owner.  His  life  of  popularity,  if  such  It  can  be 
called,  Is  even  more  brief  and  uncertain  than  that  of 
bis  brother  first  mentioned.  It  is  because  his  lack  is 
the  greater  of  the  two. 

The  photoorapher  belongs  to  a  little  broader  class  of 
men.  He  sees  beyond  his  own  individuality  far  enough 
to  know  that  the  whole  personnel  of  the  naternity  at 
large  helps  to  make  or  mar  his  own  standing  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  Like  old  dog  Tray,  he 
sometimes  finds  himself  a  victim  of  fellowship.  I 
believe  that  the  Photographers'  Aasocistion  of  America 
and  its  tributaries  the  State  Associations  and  their 
influences  have  done  more  to  elevate  photographers  in 
their  business  standing  than  anything  else  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  there 
were  not  good,  responsible  men  in  the  business  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  but  I  do  contend  that  photngraphers,  as 
a  class,  are  more  highly  respected  and  in  better  stand- 
ing in  the  community  than  they  were  at  that  period. 

The  day  of  the  fly-by-night  and  the  irresponsible 
never-pay-for-anythlng  is  fast  going,  If  not  already 
post :  that  class  has  been  weeded  out.  and  better 
pictures  are  being  made.  The  broad-gauge  gentleman 
whom  I  wish  to  typlfV  as  the  photographer  is  the  man 
who  does  not  travel  the  beaten  path  and  who  does  not 
crystalll2e.  He  thinks  for  himself,  and  yet  is  wise 
enough  to  realize  that  the  thoughts  of  others  are  to  be 
utilized  for  what  tbey  are  worth ;  the  man  who  sees  that 
the  microscopic  definition  is  no  longer  desired  or  desir- 
able in  a  good  photograph  portrait.  He  sees  that 
spotted  photographs  and  all  sameness  in  posing  and 
styles  wear  him  out  of  favor  and  weary  him  of  his 
own  labor.  He  realizes  that  each  individual  who 
selects  him  as  bis  photographer  and  pays  him  the  price 
demanded,  must  have  the  best  of  attention  and  requires 
an  individuality  about  the  work  which  will  bring  out 
the  Individuality  of  the  subject.  He  knows  that  if  he 
exhibits,  and  feels  a  natural  pride  In  his  profession  as  a 
photographei^-and  the  name  of  his  product  as  photo- 
graphs—that he  has  not  laid  himself  or  his  piofession 
open  to  criticism  in  being  trivial  or  undignified. 

Such  is  the  photographer,  and  he  is  dififerent  fh>m  the 
two  other  classes.  In  a  word,  the  factory  owner  and 
the  impreaslonist  resemble  a  man  trying  to  run  a  loco- 
motive on  one  of  the  rails  of  a  railroad  track  where 
both  rails  are  essential.  The  photographer,  combining 
the  merit  of  commercialism  and  the  pride  of  art,  has 
both  rsils  upon  which  to  clearly  run  his  train  of  pro- 
gress. Seeing  the  mistakes  of  commission  of  the  factory 
owner  ana  the  errors  of  omission  of  the  Impressionist, 
he  can  and  will  avoid  alike  the  Scylla  of  the  one  and 
the  Charybdis  of  the  other,  and,  by  seizing  the  best 
points  of  each  and  improving  on  them,  he  adds  profit  to 
his  biisineas,  and  standing  to  his  profession.  He  is  out 
of  the  rut,  foot-fk^e,  and  always  advancing  along  the 
lines  of  the  best  thought.  New  patrons  join  the  old, 
and  he.  too,  succeeds  legitimately. 

These  are  three  distinct  classes  of  photographers 
which  I  have  typified,  and  any  one  of  them  may  be 
successful.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  which  Is  the  best.  As 
I  have  observed  only  through  my  own  eyes,  and  com- 

rired  them  by  the  narrow  confines  of  my  experiences, 
do  not  believe  that  I  will  be  considered  presumptuous 
(when  the  years  I  have  spent  in  the  work  and  the 
acquaintanceship  which  I  have  formed  Is  considered)  if 
I  take  the  liberty  of  classifying  thus  our  successful  por- 
trait photography.  If  there  are  anv  points  herein 
which  the  younger  and  inexperienced  members  have 
not  known  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  my  effbrt. 
Much  more  could  be  said  of  the  non-mysterious  work  - 
ing  of  these  craftsmen  and  as  to  the  artistic  value  of 
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their  product,  but  that  I  shall  leave  to  some  more 
talented  member  to  explain. 

Two  unalterable  principles  we  must  adhere  to, 
namely:  that  all  advertising  and  all  sharp  scheming  are 
but  temporary  in  success  unless  backed  by  solid,  clean, 
artistic  work,  systematically  handled,  with  prices 
graded  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  Photography 
more  and  more  is  partaking  of  the  individuality  of  the 
photognipher,  and  In  consequence  he  must  store  his 
fltciiltTes  and  not  abuse  tbem  by  being  over-anzlous 
for  quantities  of  work.  When  he  reaches  the  point 
where  his  labors  are  becoming  too  arduous,  his  prices . 
should  increase,  and  keep  increasing  until  that  point  is 
reached  where  he  can  go  to  his  labors  with  that  bright 
mentality  which  comes  fW>m  rested  physical  health. 
Then  the  thought,  the  power,  and  all  that  is  best  in  him 
artistlcallv  are  bound  to  appear,  and,  with  that  appear- 
ance in  his  work,  comes  the  approbation  and  applause 
of  the  public,  as  shown  by  their  patronage  and  their 
money.  A  tired,  hurried  mind  never  produced  any- 
thing but  mediocrity  or  worse. 

I   nave  to  thank  Mr.  Edmondson   for  the  twenty 
minutes  he  assigned  me. 


President  Edmondson :  We  will  now 
call  on  **  Papa  Cramer,"  who  has  some- 
thing good  to  say  to  the  Association. 

Papa  Cramer  :  I  am  very  glad,  in  fact  I 
am  '*  so  happy  * '  (laughter),  I  cannot  help 
but  spring  that  on  you,  because  now  is  our 
chance  to  be  happy,  and  you  ought  to  use 
every  chance  in  your  life  to  be  happy.  That 
is  the  great  key  to  your  success  and  your 
satisfaction.  I  am  sure  I  am  so  happy.  I 
have  such  a  good  audience  here  for  the 
National  Convention.  It  should  be  our 
aim  to  uphold  our  national  meeting.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  so  many  of  our  leading  photog- 
raphers absent,  those  who  have  made 
their  reputation  by  attending  these  meet- 
ings here,  and  gaining  knowledge  from 
the  information  of  others.  They  should 
try  to  return  what  they  have  received,  and 
their  staying  away,  I  think,  is  totally 
wrong.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  State 
associations  and  the  success  of  their 
meetings,  this  is  the  mother  association  of 
them  ail.  This  is  the  only  chance  we 
have  to  meet  all  our  friends  once  in  the 
year. 

I  have  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to 
the  proposition  of  our  President  to  make 
an  arrangement  to  have  State  and  national 
meetings  alternately ;  that  is,  to  have  the 
State  meetings  in  one  year  and  the  national 
meeting  the  next.  I  think  that  is  an  idea 
worthy  of  adoption,  and  I  hope  that  at  no 
distant  day  you  will  take  it  up. 

Now,  while  so  much  has  been  done  to 
elevate  you  for  the  higher  art,  the  artistic 
part  of  our  profession,  we  must  not  forget 
that  photography  is  not  only  an  artistic, 
but  also  a  mechanical  profession.  It  is  my 
duty  to  especially  look  to  the  mechanical 


part,  the  chemical  side  of  it,  and  strive  to 
reach  the  utmost  perfection  in  that  regard. 
That  is  the  solid  ground  upon  which  you 
are  to  build  your  artistic  superstructure. 
You  must  not  forget  that  it  takes  good 
work  to  produce  a  good  picture,  unless 
you  go  entirely  into  the  fake  line,  where 
anything  is  allowed.  The  true  artistic 
picture  must  be  perfect  in  all  respects. 
You  do  not  want  to  run  after  new  experi- 
ments, and  meanwhile  sacrifice  fine  detail 
in  the  work,  simply  for  an  effect  which  is 
called  art.  Really,  it  is  not  art.  A  pic- 
ture ought  to  show  the  finest  gradation,  as 
well  in  the  light  as  in  the  shadows.  To 
obtain  this,  you  must  pay  strict  attention 
to  the  mechanical  part  of  your  work.  (Mr. 
Cramer  then  gave  in  detail  a  number  of 
very  valuable  hints  on  negative  making. 
As  these  are  set  forth  much  more  fully 
and  in  much  more  technical  detail  in 
Cramer's  Manual  on  Negative  Making, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  and  which  was 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Conven  - 
tion,  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  print 
these  details  here.  Those  interested  can 
find  them  fully  set  out  in  the  above 
Manual,— Y.A.  W.  P.  M.) 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  will 
give  anyone  who  requests  it  a  copy  of  the 
Manual,  which  I  have  had  in  preparation 
for  the  past  six  months,  and  which  I  trust 
you  will  find  of  interest  and  value. 

President  Edmondson  :  I  will  take  this 
moment  to  announce  the  following  gentle- 
men who  will  compose  the  committee 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
adopted  this  morning:  C.  M.  Hayes, 
Detroit ;  John  S.  Schneider,  Columbus  ; 
J.  M.  Appleton,  New  York;  C.  W. 
Hearn,  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  S.  A.  Lifshey, 
Brooklyn. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  next  speaker 
on  the  programme,  and  while  the  tracings 
he  will  use  are  being  placed  upon  the  wall, 
which  will  occupy  a  little  time,  I  am  going 
to  ask  Professor  Griffith  to  talk  to  us. 
(Applause.) 

Address  by  Professor  A,  H,  Griffith. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  came  up 
this  morning  with  the  idea  of  sitting  iu  back  here  and 
llBtenlng  to  the  other  people  talk.  I  assure  you  it  is 
just  as  much  pleasure  to  be  a  good  listener  as  it  is  to  be 
good  at  anything  else,  and  sometimes  one  gets  a  great 
deal  of  good  out  of  listening  to  otber  people.  You  can 
steal  a  good  deal  of  thunder  ftom  them  sometimes.  I  wish 
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that  I  could  go  down  stain  with  each  one  of  yon  into  the 
Exhthltion  hall ;  go  around  and  talk  with  you  oi  the 
various  pictures  that  impress  me,  so  that  each  one 
might  get  something  of  their  individual  character. 
This,  however,  is  an  impcssihillty.  I  am  always  glad  to 
talk  to  anyone  on  such  matters  who  wishes  me  to.  I 
only  wish  the  day  was  forty^ight  hours  long.  You  say 
I  get  tired ;  not  at  all,  it  Is  a  pleasure ;  and  hesldes  that, 
I  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  it  than  you  do.  I  wake 
up  my  own  thoughts,  my  own  ideas,  and  when  I  see  a 
picture  that  impresses  me  I  carry  that  away.  It  claims 
me. 

In  former  years  in  going  through  the  exhihiUon  there 
have  heen  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  persons  whose  work 
was  away  above  everybody  else's,  you  could  go  around 
and  pick  them  out  easily.  Everybody  was  studying 
their  work.  This  year  it  is  not  so.  There  is  a  more  even 
uniformity  of  work  to  my  eye  than  I  have  ever  found 
in  any  exhibition  before.  There  are  good  things  in  all 
the  different  groups.  Some,  of  course,  are  better  than 
others.  I  found  a  group  down  there  out  of  which  I 
wanted  to  pick  one  figure  and  walk  away  with  it.  You 
talk  about  balancing  the  space.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  understand  what  is  meant  by  balancing  the 
space.  I  talked  with  a  gentleman  yesterday,  and  he 
said  "  I  don't  understand  this  balancing  of  space."  You 
say  a  thing  is  good,  but  the  figure  is  all  over  to  one 
side,  simplv  because  it  is  not  balanced  in  space.  There 
is  an  equality  of  space  that  allows  your  eye  to  rest,  and 
another  equal  space  which  gives  your  eye  something 
that  is  interesting.  There  is  in  this  a  subtle  something 
which  it  is  hard  to  explain.  Now  and  again  you  must 
break  up  your  dead  space,  or  otherwise  it  becomes 
monotonous. 

Some  of  the  pictures  down  below  are  ftizzy.  I  am  not 
saying  that  they  are  made  of  wool,  but  I  am  saying 
that  tney  are  fuzzy.  They  simply  worry  you  with 
the  amount  and  mass  of  detail. 

Now,  when  you  write  a  letter  you  read  it  over,  or  at 
least  you  ought  to.  I  don't  always  do  it,  not  every  time, 
but  if  you  read  it  over  the  next  morning,  you  will 
wonder  that  you  ever  wrote  it.  You  will  want  to  cross 
out  a  great  many  of  the  lines.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
a  picture.  If  there  is  anything  in  that  picture  that  you 
want  to  cut  out,  cut  it  out,  that  is.  Just  that  much  that 
you  do  not  need.  It  is  Just  that  much  paper  or  canvas 
thrown  away.  Get  rid  of  it ;  cut  it  away.  There  are  a 
number  of  pictures  down  there  that  need  trimming. 
You  feel  that  the  man  was  too  lavish  with  his  paper, 
afraid  to  use  his  scissors:  afraid  to  take  a  slice  off  the 
body.  You  think  ••  why  don't  he  cut  down  that 
woman's  back  or  man's  back  ;  cut  it  away."  Some  peo- 
ple say.  "I  can't  do  anything  like  that,  I  haven't anv 
matts  like  that ;  I  haven't  any  paper  like  that ;  I  don^t 
know  where  he  gets  this  surface,  this  tone,  and  those 

?ualitie8."  Why  don't  you  say,  "  I  haven't  the  ability, 
haven't  the  brain,  I  haven't  the  genius  "  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  I  will  get  to  talking  and  keep  you 
too  long.  (A  voice  :  "  Go  ahead.")  Now,  it  is  not  the 
inanimate  things,  it  is  the  animation  and  the  genius 
that  are  liehind  the  palette  knife  and  behind  the  brush. 
It  is  that  which  assorts  the  pigments  and  lays  them  on, 
and  makes  them  so  that  they  mean  something.  Now. 
your  camera  is  only  a  brush,  only  a  machine,  and  as  I 
have  often  stated  to  you,  if  there  is  genius  behind  the 
brush,  it  is  that  which  will  make  it  do  the  work  every 
time.  Another  thing  which  I  spoke  of  some  years  ago : 
I  don't  know  that  I  nave  referred  to  it  since,  but  I  will 
now.  You  people  make  your  figures  too  squatty.  You 
think  that  you  aon't  do  it,  that  your  camera  does  It.  You 
notice  the  first  lady  or  gentleman  whom  you  see  coming 
down  a  stairway,  and  you  will  observe  that  when  they  gel 
within  about  three  steps  of  the  bottom,  what  grandeur 
is  there ;  they  are  elevated.  You  photographers  all  look 
down  on  your  people.  That  is  the  great  trouble  I  find 
with  50  per  cent,  of  the  pictures ;  you  make  your  figures 
squatty ;  they  do  not  get  the  elevation.  The  homeliest 
man  in  this  whole  room  will  never  realize  how  good- 
looking  he  is  until  he  lies  back  in  a  barber's  chair  and 
looks  m  the  glass.  (Laughter.)  I  tell  you  that  is  the 
place  to  find  out  what  noble  features  you  have,  to  get 
your  pug  nose  straightened  out.  You  lose  this  narrow- 
ness which  gets  into  your  life. 

Now,  as  I  believe  I  have  told  you  before,  in  the  matter 
of  vanity  we  are  very  slightly  removed  from  the  savage. 
We  claim  a  great  deal  of  civilization,  and  we  say  that 
we  have  got  beyond  all  those  things.  But  where  is  the 
man  who  doesn't  wear  a  watch  and  chain  in  his  vest  or 
rings  on  his  fingers?  He  may  tell  you  he  don't  want 
them  ;  but  if  he  does  there  is  always  a  good  reason  for 
It.  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  we  are  Just  a  little  bit  vain. 
Why  not  come  in  with  a  smile  on  your  lace,  come  in 


before  the  camera  and  ait  down  and  be  taken  Just  as 
God  made  vouT  That  is  good  enough  for  anybody. 
And  then  don't  go  to  work  with  a  retoucher's  pencil 
and  iron  it  all  out.  take  all  the  character  and  soul  out  of 
it,  and  pass  it  over  as  a  china  image  of  somebody  that 
never  was.  There  is  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  pudgy 
cheeks,  and  if  you  hit  it  with  a  hammer  it  would 
break  1   I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

President  Edmondson :  We  have  im- 
portant business  now  to  consider  in  the 
selection  of  the  next  place  of  meeting  for 
this  Convention.  Nominations  are  in 
order. 

Mr.  Holden :  I  beg  leave  to  nominate 
Indianapolis  as  the  Convention  city  for 
1903.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Holloway  :  I  second  the  motion.  I 
have  a  telegram  here  which  I  would  like 
to  read,  and  would  ask  you  to  pay  atten- 
tion to :  *  *  To  the  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  All 
photographers  of  this  State,  as  also  our- 
selves, promise  hearty  support  to  success  of 
next  meeting  if  Indianapolis  is  selected  as 
the  next  meeting  place.  (Signed.)  H, 
Lieber  Company." 

In  regard  to  that  I  wish  to  say  that 
while  a  great  many  of  you  have  never 
visited  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  great  many 
of  you  have.  We  feel  as  though  Indian- 
apolis can  take  care  of  this  Convention  or 
the  next  Convention,  for  the  one  sufficient 
reason  that  the  photographers  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  hold  together.  They  are  on 
the  very  best  of  terms,  and  every  one  of 
them  will  promise  you  hearty  welcome. 
They  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  There  is 
no  coldness  among  Indiana  photographers. 
(Applause.) 

President  Edmondson :  Indianapolis  is 
nominated. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Carl  R.  Acker  man. 

And  now  listen  to  a  few  words  of  welcome  and  good 
fellowship  from  California— California,  the  land  of  sun- 
shine, fruit,  and  flowers,  and  San  Francisco,  the  city  of 
more  than  seven  hills,  on  the  Pacific.  Caliromia  wants 
you,  each  and  every  one  of  you.  Her  people  want  you,  be- 
cause they  know  that  when  you  come  back  from  that 
State  vou  will  go  forth  and  tell  tbe  thousands  that  you 
meet  in  your  every-day  business  the  glories  of  our  own, 
our  native  State  of  California.  Tbe  photographers  of  that 
State  want  you ;  they  want  you  because  they  uever  had 
the  opportunity  to  entertain  any  meeting  of  this  assem- 
bly. Last  year  tbey  invited  you ;  I  personally  came 
before  you,  and  In  behalf  of  the  State  and  for  its  benefit 
told  you  to  come. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  few  words, 
not  from  myself  alone,  but  from  the  whole  State  of 
California.  (Mr.  Ackerman  then  read  letters  from  the 
following,  viz. :  E.  E.  Schmitz,  Mayor;  J.  A.  Filcher, 
Secretary  and  Qeneral  Manager  California  State  Board 
of  Trade;  Frank  J.  Symmes,  President,  aud  M.  L.  King, 
Secretary,  Merchants'  Association ;  George  Almar  New- 
haH,  President,  and  E.  Scott,  Secretary,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  San  Francisco ;  H.  A.  French,  Qeneral 
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Iklanager  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Ben  L. 
Brandage.  Secretary  Board  of  Trade,  Bakersfleld.  Cali- 
fornia ;  W.  8.  Green,  President  Sacramento  Valley 
Development  Association,  Colusa,  California ;  F.  Q. 
Storey,  President  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
P.  W.  Powers,  Acting  Mayor,  Los  Angeles  ;  W.  P.  Stein- 
beck, President,  Stockton  (Cal.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.} 

Qentleroen,  from  the  letters  which  T  have  now  read 
you  can  see  that  it  is  not  alone  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
•cisco  that  is  asking  ynu  to  come,  but  the  whole  State  of 
California.  (The  reading  of  the  letters  was  received  with 
Immense  applause,  and  it  was  quite  apparent  that  many 
in  the  audience  were  highly  delighted  with  the  alluring 
prospect  held  forth  bv  Mr.  Ackerman  and  the  cordial 
expressions  contained  in  the  letters.)  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  people  here  would  like  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia. Every  one  that  would  like  to  go  there,  hold  ud 
your  right  hand.  (A  large  number  of  hands  were  raised.) 
Pretty  near  all  of  you.  Now,  I  am  goine  to  tell  you 
how  to  go.  (A  voice  :  "Tell  them  to  make  it  unani- 
mous.") It  is  the  same  thing  as  unanimous.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  the  business  end  of  it  before  I  sit  down. 
We  nave  figured  this  thing  out.  The  principal  objec- 
tion has  been,  of  course,  the  expense  incident  to  a  trip 
to  California,  and  the  time  that  it  takes  to  go  there. 
Now,  there  remains  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  peo- 
ple in  the  East  this  illusion.  They  think  that  because 
ten  years  ago  it  took  ten  days  to  go  to  California  Arom 
the  ur  East  that  it  takes  that  time  now.  Well,  it  does 
not ;  it  takes  four  days  from  the  farthest  point  East  to 
the  fiuthest  point  West.  It  takes  three  days  from  Chi- 
cago or  St.  Louis.  In  making  that  trip  we  have  figured 
out  your  actual  expense  for  a  trip  lasting  three  weeks, 
and  I  am  going  to  read  you  the  items :  Your  fore  fh>m 
Chicago  and  return,  S50.00 ;  sleeper  from  Chicago  and 
return  $28.00 ;  meals  on  the  train,  both  ways.  812.00 ; 
two  weeks'  board  and  lodging,  first-class  hotel,  three 
dollars  a  dav.  942.00 ;  incidentals,  $18.00 :  total,  $150.O0. 
Mind  you.  that  is  everything  flrst-cla<«— hotel,  Pullman 
sleeper,  and  accommodations  and  everything,  on  the 
very  fastest  trains.  Now,  you  may  want  to  cut  that 
down  some.  The  railroads  now  run  across  the  conti- 
nent what  they  term  tourists'  cars,  that  are  Just  as 
good  in  every  way  as  regular  Pullman  cars.  By  using 
them  you  can  cut  your  expenses  down  to  $20.00  on 
that  item.  Then  in  San  Francisco  we  have  got  in  all 
our  suburbs,  accommodations  for  thousands  of  people, 
rooms  averaging  in  price  $5.00  a  week.  You  needn't 
stop  at  a  hotel.  Our  restaurants  are  famed  all  over  the 
laud.  They  are  cheaper  than  anywhere  in  this  whole 
broad  country,  and  better  by  far. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  as  to  the  accommo- 
dations. Now  as  to  rates :  Rates  are  being  made  for 
some  of  the  most  prominent  conventions  that  have  ever 
assembled  in  the  United  States.  Preparations  are 
to-day  going  on  for  the  convention  of  the  Knights  ot 
Pythias  in  San  Francisco,  where  40,000  are  expected. 
We  have  just  pa.s6ed  through  a  convention  of  the 
Shriners,  and  they  have  declared  it  was  more  liberally 
.  attended  and  a  more  successful  convention  than  has 
ever  been  held  by  that  organization. 

Gentlemen,  California  wants  you  !  We  want  you  to 
come ! 


Mr.  Hollinger:  That  sounds  like  busi- 
ness !  Those  people  mean  it.  This  fel- 
low has  bothered  me  for  two  years ;  and  I 
am  not  the  only  one  that  he  has  bothered. 
He  has  been  bothering  all  of  us.  I  would 
like  to  go  to  San  Francisco  myself.  I  am 
willing  to  go  ;  in  fact  I  would  like  to  go  to 
San  Francisco,  because  when  I  come  here 
I  do  not  have  the  same  chance  of  meeting 
fellows  and  talking  to  them  that  I  do  on 
the  train.  On  the  train  we  all  have  a 
good  time  together,  and  after  we  have 
taken  such  a  trip  we  don't  often  forget 
one  another.  We  can  have  the  jolliest 
time  we  have  ever  had,  going  clear  through 
from    here   to   San    Francisco  and  back. 


What  a  jolly  time  that  would  be  !  You 
might  have  to  save  a  few  extra  dollars.  I 
think  I  could  get  my  wife  to  watch  the 
corners  a  little  bit  on  me  and  the  girl,  and 
we  could  manage  it  some  way  to  go 
through  to  California  and  back  We  have 
been  wanting  to  go  there  a  long  time. 
Some  of  the  rest  of  you  have,  too.  There 
is  not  much  of  a  chance  for  us  to  go  unless 
we  all  go  together.  I  want  to  see  all  you 
photographers  once  a  year  if  I  can  ;  but 
my  !  I  would  like  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
once  in  my  life.  If  I  can  do  it  but  once 
it  will  be  a  great  time  for  me,  and  I  know 
we  will  all  enjoy  it.  Now,  let*s  think 
about  this  (applause),  and  let  us  go  and 
visit  these  people,  and  have  it  off  our 
minds,  for  he  has  bothered  us  a  long 
time.  We  never  had  anybody  come  be- 
fore us  with  such  letters  and  such  talk  as 
that  man  has  given  us.  He  has  some 
more.  He  has  got  all  the  people  down- 
stairs that  have  got  stock  here  to  sell.  I 
know  he  has  that  paper  in  his  pocket  ready 
to  spring  some  other  time — yes,  sir,  I  tell 
you  we  have  got  to  go  there,  and  let  us  settle 
it  now  to  go  to  California  for  a  week  next 
year,  and  how  happy  we  will  be.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr.  Appleton  :  You  will  notice  by  my 
badge  (referring  to  his  Indianapolis  badge) 
that  1  am  committed  to  Indianapolis.  (A 
voice  :  **  Louder  !  "  **  Take  it  off  !  " 
and  laughter. )  I  was  committed  to  this 
through  and  through,  and  I  never  like  to 
go  back  on  a  friend  ;  but  there  are  some 
things  connected  with  this  affair  that  reach 
further  than  the  coming  year.  The  year 
1904  has  been  set  for  the  Convention  at 
St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  the  big  fair  there, 
and  we  all  know  that  a  photographers* 
convention  under  the  shadow  of  a  show 
like  what  will  be  at  St.  Louis  always  falls 
flat.  We  had  that  experience  at  the  Cen- 
tennial ;  we  have  had  that  experience  at 
Chicago ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  Assso- 
ciation  will  suffer  in  1904,  and  suffer  very 
seriously,  on  account  of  the  show  -there. 
Last  year  there  was  a  show  in  this  part  of 
the  country  and  in  this  city.  We  held 
our  Convention  in  Detroit,  and  the  show 
was  held  here,  and  both  were  successes. 
Those  who  went  to  the  Convention  and 
felt  like  coming  to  the  Pan-American  did 
so,  and  did  it  in  one  trip. 
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Now,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Indian- 
apolis convention  be  put  off  till  the  year 
1904  (applause),  which  brings  it  close 
enough  to  St.  Louis  that  both  things  can  be 
done  at  one  time,  and  done  right,  and  we 
will  give  our  Californians  a  chance  to  show 
theit  broad,  liberal  spirit,  and  their  hearty 
welcome  which  they  propose  to  give  us. 

Mr.  Holden  :  I  have  listened  very  care- 
fully to  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
speakers,  and  I  feel  that  we  are  all,  if  we 
take  up  with  these  ideas  at  the  present 
time,  looking  at  something  which  is  a 
very,  very  beautiful  vision  at  this  time. 
The  organization  is  to-day  prosperous.  I 
believe  we  have  a  grand  future,  but  that 
future  has  to  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 
members,  and  it  has  to  be  made  by  the 
little  fellow  as  well  as  the  big.  I  am  not 
one  bit  bigger  or  one  l^it  smaller  than  any 
man,  but  yet  at  the  same  time  there  are 
times  when  I  feel  that  influences  and  con- 
ditions surround  me  which  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  partake  in  many  things  which  I 
should  like  to  have.  I  have  long  sought 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  California. 

Mr.  Ackerman  :   Now  is  your  chance. 

Mr.  Holden  :  The  chance  may  offer,  but 
I  cannot  see  it  next  year,  and  I  know  that 
there  are  numbers  of  men  in  this  hall  to- 
day, who,  while  they  might  applaud  the 
scheme,  feel,  as  the  year  rolls  around, 
and  the  day  comes  near,  the  lack  of  some- 
thing that  we  must  all  possess — namely, 
the  money  to  pay  the  expenses.  It  is 
beautiful  when  you  compute  those  things, 
to  show  all  the  expenses,  but  you  must  all 
remember  that  there  are  other  connections, 
and  we  have  to  make  those  connections. 
We  have  our  business  to  consider.  Many 
of  us  are  the  individual  head  and  the  indi- 
vidual worker  in  our  establishments  ;  con- 
sequently, in  considering  this  we  must 
remember  this  one  fact  that  there  are 
many  worthy  and  good  fellows  here  who 
cannot  produce  the  money  sufficient  to 
pay  that  expense.  Let  us  look  calmly  at 
this  questiou. 

Mr.  Ackerman  :  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question  ? 

Mr.  Holden  :  I  don't  mean  for  one  in- 
stant to  lower  the  standing  of  the  photog- 
rapher, but  I  certainly  do  feel  for  the  fel- 
low who  is  on  the  same  level  as  myself  in 
regard  to  finances.     It  is  for  him  that  I 


make  this  plea  ;  it  is  for  this  Association  ; 
it  is  to  increase  the  membership  of  this 
Association  ;  and  if  you  go  to  California 
you  will  lessen  rather  than  make  the  num- 
ber greater,  and,  as  I  made  the  nomina- 
tion for  Indianapolis,  and  asked  for  In- 
dianapolis next  year,  I  ask  every  man  to 
come  up  to  the  front,  and,  when  the  vote 
is  called,  to  vote  solid  for  Indianapolis 
next  year.      (  Applause  ) . 

Mr.  Schervee  :  I  have  myself  been  very 
anxious  to  go  to  California  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  intended  to  second  the 
nomination  of  California  as  a  man  from 
the  East,  but  when  I  saw  my  good  old 
friend  HoUinger  get  up,  I  said  to  myself, 
"I  can  say  nothing. *'  I  would  travel 
miles  and  miles  to  be  in  company  with 
such  a  man  as  HoUinger,  a  man  as  full  of 
spirits  as  he  is.  (Applause.)  And  if  we 
will  make  up  a  large  company  from  the 
East  to  attend  a  convention  in  the  far 
West,  it  will  show  that  we  are  not  selfish, 
as  the  Western  people  have  reason  to  think 
that  we  are.  California  has  never  had  the 
Convention.  We  have  had  it  here  time 
and  time  again.  Isn't  it  due  the  Western 
people  that  we  show  due  consideration  to 
them?  I  think  that  it  is.  (Applause). 
Speaking  of  the  expenses,  I  don't  think 
there  would  be  very  much  difference 
between  Indianapolis  and  California. 
(Laughter).  A  very  little.  I  have  heard 
it  stated  by  people  who  had  been  to  Cali 
fornia  that  they  are  the  greatest  entertain- 
ers in  this  country,  and  I  am  very  anxious 
to  get  there.  I  am  very  anxious  to  be 
associated  with  all  of  you  from  here  to  go 
West  next  year.  There  is  a  friend  of 
mine  who  lives  out  in  California  who  has 
been  to  our  Conventions  for  years  and 
years.  He  is  absent  this  year,  but  he  is 
present  in  spirit.  A  letter  was  read  in 
the  Convention  from  him.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Schumacher.  No  doubt  the  Western  peo- 
ple have  cause  of  complaint  that  they  are 
able  to  come  East  and  we  are  not  able  to 
go  West ;  but  I  dare  say  there  are  a  good 
many  people  out  West  that  are  as  poor  as 
we  are,  and  who  feel  just  as  we  do,  and  they 
would  like  to  have  the  Convention  once  in 
a  great  while.  But  I  believe  the  nomina- 
tion of  California  has  not  been  seconded, 
and  I  most  heartily  second  California  for 
the  Convention  in  1903.     (Applause). 
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Mr.  Holloway :  Mr.  President  and 
Members — ^The  remarks  of  .the  gentlemen 
who  are  in  favor  of  going  to  California 
have  made  me  almost  want  to  go  there.  I 
tell  you  it  is  nice  ;  but  I  believe  we  ought 
to  get  right  down  to  facts,  and  lay  aside 
the  alluring  features,  and  consider  our 
own  conditions,  not  what  we  would  like, 
but  what  we  think  we  can  do.  In  the 
first  place,  most  of  the  photographers  that 
I  know  are  like  myself.  Nearly  everyone 
of  you  has  a  wife,  and  she  wants  to  go. 
If  you  go  yourself  to  California  that  means 
your  wife  and  family.  You  cannot  help 
but  take  them  along,  or  otherwise  you 
would  be  rightly  judged  as  selfish. 

Mr.  Ackerman :  We  want  your  wives 
and  daughters — we  want  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Holloway  :  I  do  not  believe  most  of 
the  photographers  present  can  afford  to 
take  that  trip.  Again,  I  think  it  would 
be  foolish  for  them  to  go  there,  for  they 
know  in  their  own  hearts  they  can't  reach 
the  place.  Then  again,  we  must  consider 
the  National  Association  and  its  finances. 
(A  voice  :  *'  It  is  rich.'* )  If  we  conclude 
to  go  to  San  Francisco  that  means  that 
our  Executive  Board  will  have  to  make 
one  preliminary  trip  there,  which  will  in- 
volve an  expense  of  between  $1200  and 
;Ji5oo  to  the  National  Association. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Klein:  We  have  $4000. 

Mr.  Holloway :  You  must  remember 
that  when  they  make  that  trip  they  are 
not  getting  rich.  I  don't  believe  that 
after  the  next  Convention,  if  it  is  held  in 
California,  that  you  will  have  a  cent  in 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Klein  :  All  right,  let  them  start 
again. 

Mr.  Holloway :  For  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  Indianapolis  is  the  most  central 
location,  and  that  the  mas.<»es  can  reach  it. 
Do  not  understand  me  to  say  I  do  not 
want  to  go  to  California ;  I  would  be 
delighted  to  go,  but  we  cannot  reach  it. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Klein  :  As  a  Western  man  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  not  any  more  money 
than  any  one  here,  but  when  I  get  home 
I  am  going  to  start  to  work  to  save  up 
something  for  the  next  Convention,  be- 
cause I  do  not  care  if  it  takes  me  to  the 
end  of  the  earth,  it  is  worth  it  every  time, 
every  cent  that  you  pay.     It  instructs  you 


and  does  you  good.  You  need  a  vacation. 
If  you  are  365  days  in  the  year  in  your 
reception-room  and  in  your  posing- room> 
you  want  to  get  out,  you  want  a  vacation  ; 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me 
where  I  go  on  a  vacation,  it  costs  money. 
Now  then,  suppose  we  go  to  Indianapolis, 
that  would  cost  $75  or  $100,  as  this  here 
cost  me.  I  might  as  well  save  up  $150  as 
$100.  If  you  try  to  do  a  thing  you  will  win. 
(A  voice  :  ''  That's  right.")  If  there  is 
a  railroad  to  take  me  I  am  going  to  the 
Convention  wherever  it  is.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly try  to  take  my  family,  too. 

I  have  spent  here  as  much  as  I  ever  did 
at  a  convention,  but  yesterday  I  was  at 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  that  one  day 
has  repaid  me  for  my  outlay ;  and  I  want 
every  one  of  you  here  to  feel  the  same 
way.  Do  not  mind  the  expense  of  going 
to  California,  because  you  will  never  regret 
it.  I  want  to  try  to  see  the  Executive 
Committee  and  get  them  to  arrange  that 
we  may  all  meet  in  Chicago  on  a  given 
date,  so  that  one  train  may  take  us  through 
to  California ;  and  when  I  get  there  and 
you  get  there  we  will  never  regret  the 
cost.  It  will  always  be  a  pleasing  recol- 
lection.    ( Applause. ) 

President  Edmondson  :  The  Secretary 
has  some  communications  to  read. 

Secretary  Reeves :  Before  the  various 
places  are  discussed  as  to  their  merits,  it  is 
perhaps  well  to  read  several  other  com- 
munications that  we  have. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  of  invitation 
from  Mr.  T.  W.  Raoul,  President,  and 
William  F.  Randolph,  Secretary,  Asheville 
Board  of  Trade  ;  Hon.  Julius  Fleischmann, 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  and  O.  H.  L.  Wer- 
nicke, President,  and  E.  P.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Cincinnati  League ;  T.  W. 
McCreary,  Manager  Hotel  Victory,  Put-in - 
Bay,  Ohio. 


Mr.  H.  a.  C0LLIKG8  :  Probably  a  Rreat  many  will 
TOtetogoto  California  who  never  will  go  there.  The 
gentleman  sayB  he  Baved  a  hundred  dollars  last  year, 
and  will  save  a  hundred  and  fifty  this  year  in  hope  that 
we  may  go  farther.  I  want  to  save  more  than  that 
next  year ;  I  want  to  have  something  laid  up  for  some- 
thing other  than  an  excursion  to  California  and  an 
umbrella  ;  the  umbrella  might  give  out !  In  the  first 
place,  we  want  a  Convention ;  we  as  photographers 
want  to  meet  together ;  and  we  want  incidentally  to 
view  the  scenery ;  but  we  also  want  to  lay  up  a  dollar 
rather  than  spend  everything  that  we  can  scrape  for  a 
little  enjoyment  for  ourselves,  leaving  our  wives  at 
home.  The  question  is,  What  place  shall  we  so  to 
where  we  can  have  a  Convention  worth  while?  will  it 
be  a  place  where  we  will  have  to  take  three  weeks  of ' 
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that  the  Photographers*  Association  of  New 
England  will  hold  their  annual  convention 
on  August  20th,  2ist,  and  2 2d,  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
great  convention,  and  the  officers  of  this 
Association  and  the  exhibitors  here  have 
kindly  consented  to  send  us  some  of  their 
work.  In  addition,  we  have  pictures  from 
all  over  Europe,  which  unfortunately  did 
not  arrive  here  in  time  to  be  hung  in  the 
national  display,  but  which  will  be  given 
place  there.  We  have  also  work  from  the 
best  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphers.    We  extend  to  you  a  hearty  in- 


vitation to  come  to  see  us,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  good  programme  and  a  good 
time.     (Applause.) 

President-elect  Nussbaumer  now  made 
announcement  of  the  excursion  to  Niagara 
Falls  and  down  the  Gorge  Route,  which 
had  been  planned  for  the  afternoon.  He 
stated  in  detail  the  train  schedule,  route, 
etc.,  and  added  that  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
button  would  be  a  free  passport  for  every- 
thing. 

On  motion  of  Second  Vice-President- 
elect Giffin,  the  Convention  adjourned,  to 
meet  in  Indianapolis  in  1903. 


WHY  IS  ADVERTISING  OFTEN  UNPRODUCTIVE  ? 


BY   W.    I.    SCANDUN. 


One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  met 
with  in  preparing  advertising  copy  for  any 
business  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  person  preparing  the  matter,  unless  spe- 
cially trained  along  advertising  lines,  is  un- 
able to  view  the  situation  from  more  than 
one  standpoint,  and  that  standpoint,  in 
too  many  cases,  is  not  the  one  from  which 
it  is  viewed  by  the  person  under  whose 
eyes  the  advertising  is  to  come. 

The  average  merchant  or  photographer 
who  prepares  his  own  matter  for  his  local 
newspaper  or  an  occasional  circular  spends 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  labor  over  the 
framing  of  a  write-up  which,  after  it  is  fin- 
ished, fails  to  excite  the  desired  interest 
among  its  recipients  and  to  produce  the 
results  expected. 

The  value  of  the  goods  advertised  may 
be  well  written  up,  their  many  advantages 
set  forth  in  excellent*  language,  the  type 
well  displayed,  and  the  job  properly  print- 
ed, and  yet  the  whole  effort  may  fall  flat 
and  be  productive  of  no  appreciable  re- 
sults. 

The  reason  for  this  it  may  be  difficult  to 
determine  in  all  cases,  but  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances  it  is  easily  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  the  advertisement  **  talks 
shop  * '  too  much,  that  the  goods  adver- 
tised are  exploited  in  the  same  general 
terms  that  would  be  used  by  a  good  sales- 
man talking  to  his  customer  over  the  coun- 
ter, and  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  an- 
nouncement has  been  overreached  by  the 


ill-advised  eagerness  of  the  advertiser  to 
sell  his  goods  before  getting  his  customer 
within  reach. 

The  real  object  of  advertising  announce- 
ments, either  sent  through  the  mail  or  pub- 
lished in  the  columns  of  the  daily  paper, 
should  be  to  stimulate  interest  and  excite 
curiosity  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  An 
announcement  should,  like  art,  leave  some- 
thing to  the  imagination.  The  cold  state- 
ment that  such  and  such  goods  "are  the 
best  of  their  kind,  may  be  had  at  a  given 
price,  should  be  in  possession  of  every 
reader  of  this  advertisement,"  etc.,  etc., 
is  not  enough,  no  matter  how  many 
changes  may  be  rung  upon  it.  The  suc- 
cessful advertisement  must  carry  with  it 
something  more  than  this,  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave 
an  open  question  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
— a  question  that  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
personal  examination  or  investigation  into 
the  quality  of  the  goods  themselves. 

It  is  the  exciting  of  such  an  interest  and 
the  opening  up  of  such  questions  in  the 
minds-  of  the  prospective  customer  that 
makes  an  advertisement  draw.  It  leaves 
the  matter  **  up  to  him,'*  and  the  ordinary 
reader  is  much  more  apt  to  remember  a 
phrase  or  sentence  which  carries  something 
of  interest  unsolved  than  an  announce- 
ment, no  matter  how  fully  written,  that 
tells  the  whole  story.  In  the  latter  case 
*  *  the  incident  is  closed, ' '  and  the  whole ' 
matter  is  banished  from  the  mind,  whereas, 
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in  the  former,  everything  that  suggests  the 
subject-matter  of  the  open -question  adver- 
tisement brings  to  mind  at  once  a  remem- 
brance of  something  interesting  and  at- 
tractive, and  instantly  establishes  an  in- 
voluntary connection  with  the  advertiser. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  distinct  advantage  re- 
sults wherever  it  is  possible  to  write  the 
copy  for  a  projected  advertisement  from  a 
**  middle  ground,*'  viewing  the  subject- 
matter  not  only  from  the  position  of  the 
man  who  has  a  certain  article  to  sell,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  expected 
customer,  whose  purse-strings,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  loosened  by  the  drawing  power  of 
the  finished  announcement,  whatever  it  may 
be.  This  "middle  ground"  is  a  difficult 
one  for  the  average  photographer  to  find, 
however,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were 
otherwise. 

If  the  advertiser  will  keep  in  mind,  how- 
ever, in  preparing  his  write-ups  the  thought 
that  he  is,  first  of  all,  endeavoring  to  excite 
an  interest  in  his  products,  he  will  gain  a 
good  start.  If,  then,  his  advertising  is 
properly  presented,  he  will  be  made  aware 
of  it  by  a  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the 
community  before  which  it  is  placed.  This 
is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
advertising,  and  after  the  interest  has  been 
excited  its  mission  has  been  fulfilled,  and 
the  salesman  must  **do  the  rest.*'  Its 
mission  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  a  sales- 


man in  the  store  or  reception-room  assist- 
ant in  the  studio. 

Advertising,  properly  prepared  and  pre- 
sented, pays,  and  if  money  is  expended  for 
advertising  from  which  the  proper  returns 
are  not  received,  it  should  be  taken  for 
granted  at  once  that  there  is  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  it.  When  this  point 
is  reached,  the  wise  business  man  will  start 
an  investigation,  and  locate  the  trouble. 
If  he  finds  the  fault,  as  he  most  likely  will, 
to  be  in  the  framing  of  his  advertisements 
or  in  the  manner  of  their  presentation  to 
the  public,  there  are  two  ways  open  to  him 
for  improvement.  One  of  them  is  in  the 
appropriation,  from  his  real  business,  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  vexatious 
thought,  and  arduous  labor  along  more  or 
less  unfamiliar  lines,  in  order  that  he  may 
reconstruct  and  improve  his  work;  the 
other  is  in  the  placing  of  his  entire  adver- 
tising business  in  the  hands  of  those,  of 
whom  there  are  many,  who  have  made  a 
study  of  it,  and  who  can  view  it  from 
''the  middle  ground." 

That  this  latter  course  is  becoming  more 
a  general  custom  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  current  advertis- 
ing in  all  branches  of  business ;  and  that  it 
is  a  rational,  reasonable  method  to  follow 
is  clear  when  one  notes  how  almost  every 
field  of  business  is  being  specialized  at  the 
present  time. 


CONVENTION  AND  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


With  the  closing  of  the  Convention  and 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographers*  Associa- 
tion of  New  England,  held  in  Copley 
Hall,  Boston,  August  20th,  21st,  and  2 2d, 
there  passed  into  the  history  of  photog- 
raphy what  was  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  collections  of  art  in  pho- 
tography yet  seen  in  America.  A  splendid 
organization  was  inaugurated  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  work  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  for  this  year,  which  by 
united  and  harmonious  action  resulted  in 
financial  and  artistic  results  from  the 
very  start.  On  January  17,  1902,  there 
was  shipped  to  the  Society  of  Artistic 
Photography,  Moscow,  Russia,  by  Charles 


W.  Heam,  the  President  of  the  Pho- 
tographers* Association  of  New  England, 
a  collection  of  selected  photographs  from 
their  salon  of  1901,  comprising  pictures 
made  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  pho- 
tography throughout  New  England.  This 
complimentary  exhibit,  sent  thousands  of 
miles,  called  forth  hearty  thanks  and  a  re- 
sponse irom  Russia  in  a  return  exhibit 
which  was  on  exhibition  at  the  recent 
Convention. 

In  addition  to  the  New  England  pic- 
tures sent  to  Moscow  hundreds  of  letters 
in  French,  German,  and  English  were  sent 
all  over  Europe  to  prominent  amateur  and 
professional  photographers,  requesting  ex- 
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hibits,  with  the  object  in  view  of  making 
this  year's  Convention  of  the  P.  A.  N.  E. 
an  international  exhibition  of  the  best 
work  of  all  countries.  The  success  of 
these  efforts  will  be  seen  when  it  is 
learned  that  returns  were  secured  from 
Russia,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  Hawaii. 

Ap^t  from  the  pictures  received  there 
were  also  many  cordial  letters  from  parties 
who  were  unable  to  exhibit  on  account  of 
their  principal  pictures  either  being  at 
or  promised  previously  to  other  exhibi- 
tions, but  who  highly  commended  the 
object  that  inspired  the  appeal  for  their 
work,  and  approved  the  views  of  the 
officers  of  the  New  England  Association. 
Their  support  was  promised  for  next  year's 
■exhibition.  American  photographers  were 
not  behind  in  endorsing  these  efforts  to 
bring  into  closer  communion  the  amateur 
and  professional,  but  lent  their  moral  sup- 
port toward  the  same  end ;  and  although 
at  this  exhibition  the  photographic  work 
of  the  United  States  was  naturally  almost 
wholly  from  the  professionals,  yet  the  sup- 
port of  the  higher  class  of  amateurs,  which 
on  account  of  their  previous  exclusiveness 
has  been  spoken  of  as  ''The  Linked 
Ring, ' '  was  seen  in  the  loan  exhibit  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Steiglitz,  of  the  New  York 
Camera  Club,  which  consisted  of  fac- 
simile reproductions  of  the  work  of  Alfred 
Steiglitz,  Gertrude  Kasebier,  Frank  Eu- 
gene, Rose  Clark  and  Elizabeth  Flint 
Wade,  Mathilde  Weil,  Robert  Demachy, 
Clarence  H.  White,  Edmund  Stirling, 
and  Craig  Annan. 

There  were  other  reasons  besides  this 
exhibition  of  pictures  that  marked  the  im- 
portance of  the  Convention  to  the  New 
England  people,  for  it  is  principally  to 
mark  the  view  which  the  general  public 
has  of  such  exhibitions,  as  shown  in  this 
case  by  the  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
that  this  article  is  written. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  the 
artists  of  Boston  considered  that  photog- 
raphy was  way  down  in  the  scale  as  com- 
pared to  true  art,  and  the  growth  and  recog- 
nition of  its  high  artistic  standing  now 
accorded  to  it  in  this  section  of  the  country 
has  been  won  by  the  exhibitions  and  efforts 


of  the  New  England  Association  and  its 
most  progressive  individual  members,  in 
and  near  Boston,  who,  as  members  of  the 
Lens  and  Brush  Club,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  instruction  afforded  by  schools, 
lectures,  and  criticisms  of  pictures  by  vari- 
ous celebrated  painters,  sculptors,  and 
critics. 

Owing  to  the  brief  opportunity  the  gen- 
eral public  of  Boston  had  for  seeing  the 
exhibition  during  the  three  days'  session 
of  the  Convention,  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanics  Association  of  Bos- 
ton has  arranged  with  the  officers  of  the 
New  England  Association  to  exhibit  the 
foreign  pictures,  together  with  a  selection 
of  the  best  representative  work  of  New 
England  artists  and  the  Salon  for  1902,  at 
their  twenty-first  exhibition,  which  com- 
mences September  2  2d,  and  continues  for 
six  weeks.  It  will  occupy  a  space  of 
8x  137  feet,  an  entire  side  in  one  of  the 
galleries  in  "Grand  Hall,"  and  enables 
them  to  present  **Art  Photography"  as 
their  sole  art  display  for  this  exhibition. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  give  the  official 
report  of  the  Convention,  with  the  remarks 
of  John  J.  Enneking,  Professor  O.  W, 
Beck,  W.  J.  Edmondson,  Professor  A.  H. 
Griffith,  and  Morris  Burke  Parkinson,  the 
principal  speakers,  embellished  with  illus- 
trations from  the  best  foreign  and  domestic 
work  there  exhibited. 

The  officers  selected  on  the  Executive 
Board  for  1903  are  :  For  President,  Morris 
Burke  Parkinson,  Boston ;  First  Vice- 
President,  G.  E.  Tingley,  Mystic,  Conn. ; 
Secretary,  George  M.  Bolton,  Rockville, 
Conn. ;  Treasurer,  S.  M.  Holman,  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.  Vice-President  for  Maine, 
W.  C.  King,  Portland ;  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, R.  H.  Kimball,  Concord  ;  for  Ver- 
mont, C.  H.  Fuller,  Rutland;  for  Rhode 
Island,  F.  W.  Stiles,  Westerly. 

The  subjoined  letter  from  President 
Charles  W.  Hearn  bespeaks  the  personality 
of  its  writer,  and  lets  light  upon  the  ener- 
gies responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Con- 
vention.— Editor  W.  P.  M. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  i,  1902. 

My   Dear   Mr.    Wilson:    I   want    to 

thank  you  for  your  hearty  support  for  the 

past  few  months ;  for  foreign  magazines, 

etc. ,  that  you  loaned  me,  and  for  the  dif- 
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ferent  addresses  you  gave  me  of  desirable 
parties  to  whom  I  could  write  for  work. 
The  names  you  furnished,  with  list  of  others 
received  from  abroad,  opened  up  large 
avenues,  so  that  at  the  present  time  I  am 
in  touch  with  a  hundred  or  more  of  the 
best  artists,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
throughout  all  Europe. 

We  had  a  great  Convention,  as  you 
know,  but  "the  boys"  on  the  Board  have 
an  equal  share  in  it  with  myself,  for  they 


have  given  the  strongest  kind  of  support. 
Our  secretary,  Mr.  Bolton,  is  a  *^  dandy'' 
— a  man  of  good  judgment,  a  tremendous 
worker,  a  unique  advertiser,  and  a  strong 
man  in  every  sense.  ** Wilson's"  can 
have  any  pictures  you  want  for  the  October 
issue,  and  the  full  official  report.  With 
best  wishes, 

Cordially  yours, 

Charles  W.  Hearn, 

President  P.  A.  N.  E. 


PRACTICAL  POINTS  ON  BACKGROUNDS. 


BY    OPERATOR,    IN    **THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC   CHRONICLE. 


The  study  of  backgrounds  is  one  to 
which  every  assistant  should  pay  special 
attention,  for  nothing  is  so  sure  a  sign  of 
second-rate  work  as  a  badly -chosen  back- 
ground. All  first-class  photographers  select 
the  background  with  great  care,  bringing 
all  their  judgment  and  artistic  knowledge 
into  play.  In  many  cases  photographers 
have  made  a  reputation  and  a  big  busi- 
ness on  the  use  and  manipulation  of 
artistic  backgrounds.  To  reach  the  front 
rank  in  professional  photography  it  is 
needful  to  become  expert  in  fitting  these 
accessories  into  their  proper  position  with 
respect  to  the  sitter  and  the  style  of  the 
picture.  To  take  one  background  to  be 
as  good  as  another  so  long  as  it  is  not 
cracked  or  the  paint  rubbed  off  is  an  entire 
mistake.  As  vi'ith  clouds  in  a  view,  only 
one  ground  will  be  most  suitable  for  a  par- 
ticular composition.  The  choice  and  se- 
lection of  backgrounds  is  a  fine  art,  de- 
pending on  the  personal  ability  of  the 
photographer  for  its  success,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  teach  it  to  others. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  lay  down  several 
broad  principles,  which  must  be  modified 
to  suit  special  cases.  These  principles  I 
will  try  to  expound. 

The  subject  and  background  must  al- 
ways be  in  unity.  A  naked  savage  in  the 
midst  of  his  natural  surroundings  does  not 
strike  us  with  a  feeling  of  unfitness.  Put 
a  top  hat  on  his  head  and  the  composition 
jars  at  once.  Such  mistakes  in  artistic  sen- 
timent are  seen  in  photographs — a  lady  in 
evening  dress  being  placed  by  the  sad  sea 
waves  or  upon  the  wild  and  lonely  moor ; 


a  cyclist  in  a  country  lane  standing  upon  a 
carpet,  and  a  man  in  evening  dress  in  the 
midst  of  woods,  with  a  curtain  suspended 
from  the  clouds,  are  a  few  examples  of  a 
lack  of  unity  in  sentiment.  Such  compo- 
sitions are  not  so  common  as  they  were,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  and  we  rarely  see  stone 
balconies  built  on  carpets,  grass  flourishing 
on  the  seashore,  trees  growing  in  drawing- 
rooms,  and  boats  sailing  on  the  mountain- 
side as  we  did  at  one  time.  These  crude 
compositions  have  disappeared  with  the 
growth  of  culture  among  photographers. 
They  are  often  very  fimny,  it  being  a  mys- 
tery how  any  one  could  have  let  them  pass. 
It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  them  in  studio  prac- 
tice without  the  knowledge  that  these 
mixed  compositions  are  in  bad  taste. 

The  sitter  and  background  must  harmon- 
ize. It  is  wrong  to  have  the  one  simple 
and  the  other  complex.  For  instance,  we 
all  know  the  elaborate  backgrounds  which 
some  photographers  employ  with  their  sit- 
ters. Pose  a  child  in  a  plain  muslin  dress 
against  them,  and  the  effect  is  at  once  dis- 
cordant ;  yet  with  the  richly-dressed  society 
lady  they  harmonize  well.  The  simply 
dressed  need  a  background  as  simple  ;  the 
more  complex  the  personal  adornments  the 
more  ornamental  must  be  the  background. 

A  composition  must  have  a  fine  balance 
between  sitter  and  background.  It  must 
not  be  all  sitter  and  no  background,  nor  all 
background,  and,  puzzle,  **Find  the  sit- 
ter." The  exact  proportion  to  maintain 
is  hard  to  lay  down  by  rule  ;  it  is  just  one 
of  those  things  which  only  a  trained  judg- 
ment can  decide  while  the  picture  is  being 
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composed.  Very  few  photographs  are  well 
balanced,  the  cabinet  head,  as  a  rule,  being 
wanting  in  background,  the  three-quarter 
lengths  having  too  much.  The  three-quar- 
ter-length sitting  is  more  often  well  bal- 
anced. 

Objects  depicted  in  the  background  must 
be  in  true  proportion  with  the  sitter.  Fail- 
ure to  meet  this  condition  is  common  to  the 
the  majority  of  photographic  scenic  back- 
grounds. Place  the  sitter  where  you  may, 
the  perspective  is  always  false,  and  instead 
of  true  proportion,  the  effect  is  unnatural. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  this  can  ever  be  rem- 
edied completely.  With  the  painted  back- 
ground all  that  can  be  done  is  to  avoid 
having  vases  that  appear  as  big  as  houses, 
roads  that  are  mere  sheep-walks,  and  cas- 
tles that  must  be  too  small  for  dolls  to  live 
in.  The  same  applies  to  backgrounds  which 
contain  no  definite  outline ;  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  place  them  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  effect  produced  is  a  real  one. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  a  background  behind  the  sitter. 
What  is  desired  is  that  the  background, 
instead  of  being  distinct  from  the  sitter, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  whole  composition. 
This  is  best  seen  when  the  proportion  is 
accurate. 

Unity,  harmony,  balance,  and  propor- 
tion are  often  secured  by  contrast.  Thus 
the  strongly-lighted  side  of  a  sitter  may  be 
placed  against  the  dark  side  of  the  back- 
ground and  the  dark  side  against  the  light 
— a  double  contrast  which  gives  a  better 
composition  than  if  the  position  was  re- 
versed. The  same  is  true  of  the  subject  in 
white  posed  against  a  dark  ground.  When 
the  composition  is  mainly  white,  then  a 
small  proportion  of  the  black  gives  a  con- 
trast which  restores  the  harmony  and  the 
balance.  There  is  a  given  proportion  be- 
tween light  and  shadow  in  every  composi- 
tion from  which  it  takes  a  characteristic 
appearance.  The  Rembrandt  is  mainly 
shadow,  strong  and  vigorous  in  effect.  As 
the  proportion  of  light  is  increased,  so 
the  picture  becomes  more  delicate  ;  hence 
ladies  and  children  should  be  photographed 
so  that  the  light  predominates,  while  men 
will  bear  a  much  larger  share  of  shadow. 

Our  leading  professionals  are  giving  up 
the  scenic  background  because  they  have 
found   out   that    the    so-called    *' plain*' 


background  is,  in  reality,  an  accessory  ad- 
mitting of  endless  variations.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  evenly-illuminated  surface 
in  a  photographic  studio,  every  area  being 
more  or  less  shaded.  The  plain  back- 
ground may  be  lighted  in  numberless  ways, 
all  of  which  can  be  used  in  portraiture. 
To  show  the  possibilities  of  a  plain  back- 
ground, I  will  mention  a  few.  Back- 
grounds can  be  lighted 

From  the  top  downward. 

From  the  bottom  upward. 

From  the  left  side. 

From  the  right  side. 

From  the  centre  outward. 

From  the  sides  to  centre. 

From  the  comers  to  centre. 

From  the  top  to  bottom  comer. 

Here  are  several  different  ways  of  light- 
ing a  plain  background,  each  one  of  which 
can  be  utilized  to  make  an  effective  picture. 
These  may  also  be  combined  to  form  other 
variations;  hence,  skilfully  used,  the  plain 
background  really  consists  of  an  infinite 
number  of  grounds.  This  is  no  theory, 
but  a  practical  fact,  which  can  be  easily 
proved  by  comparing  the  backgrounds  of 
our  painters  and  photographers.  No  two 
are  exactly  the  same,  and  imtil  one  has 
made  the  comparison  it  would  hardly  be 
believed  how  great  is  the  variation  and  the 
possible  number  of  combinations.  Add  to 
this  the  power  of  increasing  and  diminish- 
ing the  illumination  of  a  plain  background, 
and  it  may  be  understood  that  our  best 
photographers  can  get  all  the  effects  they 
want  without  the  aid  of  the  scenic  back- 
ground. 


The  Anthony  &  Scovill  Co.,  of  New  York,  occu- 
pied a  laiige  space  at  the  Convention,  displaying  their 
well-lcnown  cameras,  and  a  special  exhibition  of  prints 
on  cyko,  actino,  and  coUodio-carbon  papers.  These 
were  very  effective,  and  must  have  proved  a  capital 
advertisement  of  the  qualities  of  these  papers.  R.  A. 
Anthony,  A.  C.  Lamoutte,  W.  C.  Marshall,  J.  B. 
Pelgrift,  and  others  were  in  attendance  at  this  ex- 
hibit. 

The  American  Paper  Mills  Company,  Kensington, 
Conn.,  represented  by  J.  W.  McDowell,  made  an 
interesting  display  of  artistic  folders,  enclosures,  and 
mailing  devices  for  photographs. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
had  an  attractive  display  of  lenses  and  shutters,  with 
an  exhibit  of  pictures  made  with  their  lenses. 
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Rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  pictures  sent 
to  our  national  conventions  been  so  ad- 
mirably arranged  and  displayed  as  was  the 
fine  collection  sent  by  the  fraternity  to 
Buffalo.  The  great  Convention  Hall  was 
wholly  devoted  to  the  pictorial  exhibition 
and  the  booths  of  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  The  former  was  arranged  within 
a  rectangular  space  of  ample  size,  with 
central  screens  forming  two  long  galleries. 
The  latter  were  laid  out  side  by  side  around 
the  outer  walls  of  the  hall  and  exhibition 
space.  Thus  the  division  of  the  two 
interests  was  complete,  and  one  could 
enjoy  either  of  them  at  will  without  possi- 
bility of  interference. 

The  general  average  of  quality  among 
the  pictures  was  surprisingly  high.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  a  large  proportion  of 
poor  work  displayed,  but  this  was  offset  by 
a  still  larger  proportion  of  good  work. 
The  absence  of  **  freak  '*  photography  was 
more  noticeable  this  year  than  last;  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
crude  attempts  at  so-called  photographic 
etchings,  the  whole  exhibition  was  made 
up  of  photographs  conspicuous  for  their 
artistic  or  technical  quality.  The  general 
favor  given  to  permanent  printing  papers, 
platinum,  carbon,  etc.,  was  another  nota- 
ble feature  of  the  exhibition.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  this  desirable  tendency.  The 
sooner  photographers  appreciate  the  fact 
that  their  patrons  want  permanency  as  well 
as  excellence  in  results,  so  much  the  sooner 
will  photography  take  a  higher  stand  among 
the  arts. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  review  in- 
dividually the  hundreds  of  prints  displayed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  pictorial  section.  It 
would  be  unprofitable,  also,  to  give  simply 
our  personal  opinion  of  the  various  exhibits 
prepared  with  so  much  individual  care  and 
thought  for  the  Convention.  We  present, 
therefore,  what  should  prove  much  more 
interesting,  viz.:  the  opinions  of  prominent 
photographers  concerning  the  exhibits. 
These  expressions  of  opinion  were  secured 
with  considerable  exertion,  and  we  agreed 
that  the  names  of  those  criticising  the  ex- 
hibits should  be  withheld  from  publication. 
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That  these  opinions  were  given  by  men  of 
national  reputation,  however,  our  readers 
are  assured.  The  names  given  are  those 
of  the  photographers  whose  exhibits  are 
mentioned. 

E.  B.  Core,  New  York  City:  A  peculiarly 
interesting  exhibit,  comprising  pictures  of 
children.  Among  them  was  a  group  of 
five  children  with  their  mother,  noteworthy 
for  its  composition  and  life  interest.  A 
group  of  four  children  and  a  dog  should 
also  be  mentioned  for  its  freedom  from 
self -consciousness.  The  prints  were  all 
platinotypes  on  cream  or  white  plate-paper 
mounts. 

F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis:  An  exhibit 
of  sixteen  genres,  all  made  by  flashlight, 
and  displaying  this  worker's  well-known 
skill  in  his  specialty.  The  careful  choice 
of  models  and  appropriateness  in  the 
choice  and  use  of  accessories  were  appar- 
ent in  all  Mr.  Guerin* s  pictures. 

George  H.  Van  Norman,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  showed  two  large  prints  in  sepia 
platinum.  One  of  these  was  his  well- 
known  **Nearing  the  Haven,*'  a  magnifi- 
cent interpretation  of  the  lines : 

*<  To  Death  I  with  such  joy  resort 
As  seamen  from  a  tempest  to  their  port ; 
Yet  to  that  port  ourselves  we  must  not  force 
Before  our  pilot,  Nature,  steers  our  course." 

The  old  man  steering  his  boat  over  a 
stormy  sea  was  cleverly  handled,  expressing 
the  artist's  conception  with  all  the  life  and 
vigor  required  by  the  subject. 

Mr.  Van  Norman's  second  picture,  a 
three-quarter  length  picture  of  a  young 
girl,  was  much  admired  for  its  highly  pic- 
torial quality. 

J.  H.  Field,  Berlin,  Wis.  :  For  some 
years  Mr.  Field  has  devoted  himself  to 
landscape  in  various  moods  and  phases. 
His  exhibit  comprised  a  number  of  charm- 
ing transcripts  of  nature — ^an  old  corn- 
field in  autumn  and  "Morning  Mists" 
being  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

Morris  Burke  Parkinson,  Boston  :  A  col- 
lection of  large  pictures,  some  larger  than 
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life,  printed  in  carbon;  noteworthy  in 
conception  and  treatment,  showing  un- 
common skill  in  overcoming  technical  dif- 
ficulties, and  attractive  from  the  pictorial 
viewpoint. 

H.  S.  Miller,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  :  A 
small  exhibit  of  sepia  platinums,  evi- 
dencing skill  in  composition  and  tech- 
nique, and  expressing  much  feeling.  Mr. 
Miller  has  vastly  improved  in  his  work  of 
late  years. 

A.  F.  Proctor,  Huntingdon,  W.  Va.  : 
Another  exhibition  of  growth  along  pic- 
torial lines.  One  picture  in  this  collec- 
tion, entitled  "Close  of  Day,'*  deserves 
special  mention  for  its  exquisite  rendering 
of  color  effects,  the  rich  tints  of  evening 
being  cleverly  expressed. 

J.  W.  Porter,  *  Youngstown,  Ohio  :  A 
display  of  low-tone  effects  in  portraiture 
and  figure  pictures.  Mr.  Porter  excels  in 
the  selection  of  the  best  parts  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  gives  careful  attention  to  spacing, 
with  excellent  results.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  best  critics  the  best  work  of  the  Con- 
vention was  that  expressed  in  low  tones, 
avoiding  harsh  contrast  and  excessive  de- 
tail. 

Knaffl  Bros.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  showed 
a  few  charming  examples  of  portraiture 
and  figure  work,  cleverly  conceived  and 
offering  delightful  variety  in  lines  and  tone 
values. 

Hall,  of  Buffalo,  was  represented  by  a 
group  of  the  officers  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  ; 
also  a  portrait  of  Professor  L.  W.  Hitch- 
cock, very  striking  and  original  in  its 
handling. 

CM.  Hayes,  Detroit,  exhibited  a  large 
picture,  **  After  Prayers,"  showing  a  lady 
descending  the  steps  from  a  church  door. 
The  pose,  arrangement,  and  treatment  of 
the  figure  and  its  accessories  were  de- 
cidedly good. 

George  W.  Edmondson,  Cleveland, 
showed  ten  pictures  of  women  remarkable 
for  delicacy  of  treatment  in  white  draperies 
and  artistic  effects.  Among  them  was  a 
clever  home  portrait  of  a  bride,  deserving 
of  high  praise. 


Alfred  Holden,  Philadelphia:  This 
exhibit  included  several  pictures  of  toilers 
at  work  in  steel  mills,  forges,  etc.,  well 
handled  from  purely  photographic  as  well 
as  pictorial  standpoints.  We  compliment 
Mr.  Holden  upon  his  achievement  in  this 
peculiarly  difficult  field  of  work.  In  his 
portraits,  notably  in  that  of  Bandmaster 
Sousa,  Mr.  Holden  shows  unexceptionable 
skill  in  managing  his  spaces  and  in  subor- 
dinating the  parts  of  minor  interest  to 
those  features  accentuating  the  character 
of  his  subjects. 

Klein  &  Guttenstein,  Milwaukee, 
showed  a  varied  collection  of  portraits 
in  which  strength  and  delicacy  were  finely 
blended  to  secure  desirable  effects.  A  lady 
with  picture  hat  formed  the  gem  of  this 
fine  exhibit,  and  was  much  admired. 

C.  C.  Pike, Indianapolis  :  An  exhibition 
of  portraiture  in  platinum,  noteworthy  for 
softness  and  delicate  charm  of  treatment, 
with  pictorial  quality. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Exhibit  included 
interesting  pictures  from  the  following 
studios :  Lyman,  Stevens  Point ;  Thomas, 
Racine;  Watton,  Lancaster;  Larson,  Ran- 
dolph ;  Ralph,  Oshkosh;  Denninger, 
Neenah ;  Zivney,  Milwaukee ;  Klein  & 
Guttenstein,  Milwaukee;  Ross,  Appleton  ; 
Miller,  Fond  du  Lac  ;  Rice  &  Fromm,  Mil- 
waukee; Shreiber,  West  Bend;  Hagen- 
dorf,  Milwaukee ;  J.  H.  Field,  Berlin ; 
Johnson,  Oshkosh;  Pryor,  La  Crosse;  Bish, 
Chippewa  Falls  ;  Barlow,  Janesville. 

Charles  S.  Hart,  Watertown,N.Y.:  Mr. 
Hart  is  a  veteran,  having  been  in  photog- 
raphy since  1852  under  the  same  roof.  He 
showed  examples  of  all  the  processes,  be- 
ginning with  the  daguerreotype,  of  which 
he  showed  excellent  specimens  made  by 
himself  in  1853-54  ;  an  ambrotype,or  posi- 
tive, on  glass ;  plain  silver  prints,  made 
about  1858,  and  proving  the  durabihty  of 
that  process;  albumen  prints,  and  plati- 
num prints.  This  exhibit  thus  represented 
every  process  in  photography  with  the  ex- 
ception of  carbon.  The  daguerreotypes 
were  particularly  good  examples. 

E.  Goldensky,  Philadelphia :  Ten  or 
twelve   prints,   closely  resembling   photo- 
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gravures  and  proving  Mr.  Goldensky's  con- 
tinued growth  in  portraiture.  A  portrait  of 
Mr.  Otis  Skinner  was  notable  as  a  bit  of  fine 
character  delineation.  Two  portraits  of 
boys  exhibited  characteristic  action,  well 
expressed.  A  picture  of  a  young  girl, 
which  might  well  express  *  *  contempla- 
tion * '  or  a  similar  sentiment,  also  deserves 
notice  as  full  of  suggestiveness,  skilfully 
portrayed  in  tone  and  semi -tone. 

F.  G.  Schumacher,  Los  Angeles,  sent 
six  pictures,  two  of  which  were  particu- 
larly attractive.  One  of  these,  a  single 
figure  of  a  girl,  was  as  strong  a  composition 
as  the  exhibition  contained.  The  other, 
showing  a  boy  and  his  sister,  with  cane  and 
bundle,  was  charming  in  its  naturalness  of 
pose. 

J.  M.  Appleton,  New  York:  We  were 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  Appleton  so  much  in 
evidence  at  the  exhibition.  His  work  was 
greatly  and  justly  admired  for  the  clever 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  almost  every 
example  in  his  collection.  The  flesh  quali- 
ties, the  values  of  the  draperies,  and  the 
handling  of  backgrounds,  all  proclaimed 
the  master  in  portraiture. 

H.  Schervee,  Worcester,  Mass.,  exhibited 
a  ''Twentieth  Century  Madonna,"  repre- 
senting Brother  Schervee  in  an  interesting 
situation  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. One  did  not  need  to  be  told  that 
the  baby  in  the  picture  is  the  first-bom. 
The  expression  in  the  subject  extends  even 
to  the  toes.  This  is  not  the  "  New 
Woman,''  but  the  ''Old  Man"  himself. 
This  picture  is  not  of  the  impressionist,  but 
rather  of  the  realistic  school,  and  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Moore  &  Stephenson,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Six 
14X  17  carbon  portraits  of  prominent  At- 
lanta people.  Among  them  was  a  charac- 
teristic portrait  of  Senator  Little  and  two 
charming  portraits  of  women. 

George  Moses,  New  Orleans,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  miniatures  showing  consider- 
able skill  and  an  appreciation  of  beauty  in 
line. 

C.  S.  Bateham,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  a  three- 
quarter  portrait  of  a  lady,  displaying  ex- 


cellent taste  in  the  point  of  view  and  pose 
of  the  subject. 

Albany  Art  Union,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a 
figure  portrait  of  a  young  man,  well  spaced 
and  capably  handled  to  secure  action  and 
character. 

J.  Ed.  Roesch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sent  a  few 
interesting  portraits  of  women  cleverly  posed 
to  give  the  effect  of  height  and  dignity  to 
the  figures.  In  technique  these  portraits 
were  beyond  criticism. 

E.  C.  Dinturff,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  six  pic- 
tures in-  olive-green  carbon,  excellent  in 
pose  and  lighting  and  uniform  in  artistic 
quality. 

C.  F.  Ray,  Asheville,  N.  C,  a  large  col- 
lection, uneven  in  quality,  but  containing 
a  vignette  of  a  woman's  head  and  shoulders, 
exhibiting  uncommon  skill. 

D.  D.  Spellman,  Detroit,  showed  in  his 
small  exhibit  abundant  evidence  of  intelli- 
gent striving  and  pictorial  growth.  His 
portraits  are  marked  by  their  careful  spa- 
cing and  arrangement,  by  which  Mr.  Spell - 
man  gives  force  or  softness  to  his  subject, 
as  may  be  desired. 

W.  H.  Partridge,  Boston,  exhibited  four 
carbon  portraits,  the  prints  being  on  tone 
etching  paper.  Three  of  these  were  made 
with  the  Bergheim  lens,  and  possessed  a 
desirable  carrying  power.  A  three-quarter 
length  of  a  gentleman  seated  also  deserves 
mention  as  a  fine  portrait,  well  balanced 
and  spaced. 

The  exhibit  sent  by  the  New  England 
Association  comprised  a  fine  collection 
from  Kimball,  Concord;  F.  P.  Lamont, 
Waltham;  Sherman,  Andover;  Whitney 
&  Son,  Cambridge ;  and  George  Francis, 
of  Nashua,  N.  H.  .  In  this  collection  also 
were  two  admirable  portraits  of  men  by 
Henry  H.  Pierce,  of  Providence.  The 
Association  also  had  three  foreign  exhibits, 
viz.;  one  by  Pierre  Dubreuil,  Lille,  France, 
consisting  of  six  gum  and  platinum  prints, 
which  formed  an  exceedingly  attractive 
display ;  also  a  genre  by  Fraulein  Hilde- 
garde  Lehnert,  of  Berlin,  entitled  "  One 
of  Our  Poor ;  "  another  by  the  same 
worker,   entitled  "  Cows  Returning  from 
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the  Meadow;  '*  also  seven  platinum  studies 
of  landscape  and  sea  views,  some  with 
figures,  by  William  Dreesen,  Flensburg, 
Germany,  which  for  beauty  of  composi- 
tion, balance,  and  other  points  of  artistic 
merit  were  much  admired. 

C.  W.  Heam,  of  Boston,  President 
New  England  Association,  exhibited  nine 
cabinet  portraits  in  passe-partouts  from 
his  regular  studio  work.  An  interesting 
collection,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
previous  high  standard. 

C.  R.  Reeves,  Anderson,  Ind.,  four 
large  and  four  small  pictures  of  children 
which  impressed  many  as  the  best  indi- 
vidual collection  on  exhibition.  Mr. 
Reeves*  work  is  notable  for  its  roundness, 
life  quality,  and  brilliancy  combined  with 
softness.  We  hope  to  reproduce  a  couple 
of  examples  in  a  later  issue. 

S.  Aune,  Portland,  Oregon,  exhibited 
a  girPs  portrait,  printed  in  carbon  on 
Whatman  paper,  which  was  in  every  way 
the  strongest  bit  of  work  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

F.  R.  Barrows,  Boston,  seven  very 
pretty  portraits  in  carbon,  one  of  them 
after  Romney.  Two  collections  of  chil- 
dren's pictures,  presenting  ten  different 
poses  of  the  same  child,  which  must  have 
possessed  great  attraction  for  the  parents. 
The  head  and  bust  after  Romney  was  a 
clever  bit  of  work. 

A.  N.  Camp,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  five 
large  portraits ;  excellent  in  technique 
and  general  quality  ;  also,  a  frame  of  elec- 
tric light  portraits,  pleasing  in  pose  and 
lighting. 

J.  Will  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  ex- 
hibited a  bust  portrait  of  a  man,  showing 
much  force  and  character.  Mr.  Kellmer 
keeps  to  his  high  standard  very  well. 

W.  N.  Brenner,  Cincinnati,  O.:  Five 
platinotype  portraits  evidencing  much 
artistic  feeling,  and  well  calculated  to 
please  people  of  good  taste  and  culture. 
Mr.  Brenner  shows  continual  improve- 
ment in  his  work. 

Victor  E.  Georg,  Springfield,  111.,  sent 
an    attractive  collection  of  portraiture,  in 


which  the  most  graceful  effects  had  evi- 
dently been  sought  with  much  care. 

Burr  Mcintosh,  New  York,  exhibited  a 
large  collection  of  professional  portraiture, 
containing  some  of  the  most  skilful  work 
sent  to  the  Convention.  The  prints  were 
8  by  10  inches,  carbon,  framed  close  up 
in  dark  woods. 

C.  C.  Langill,  New  York,  five  photo- 
graphs of  large  buildings,  notable  for  their 
technical  quality  and  choice  of  point  of 
view  to  secure  every  possible  advantage. 
Among  them  was  a  view  of  a  building,  made 
with  the  new  Goerz  Hypergon  lens,  em- 
bracing an  angle  of  150°  without  distor- 
tion, and  with  perfectly  even  illumination 
over  the  whole  of  the  plate.  This  was  se- 
cured with  an  instantaneous  exposure,  and 
represents  a  remarkable  feat  in  wide-angle 
work. 

The  Iowa  State  exhibit  contained  pic- 
tures from  Hostetler,  Davenport ;  Pierce 
Studio,  Ottumwa ;  Townsend,  Muscatine ; ' 
E.  W.  Spurr,  Cresson;  Frank  E.  Medlar, 
Spencer ;  M.  W.  Starks,  Sioux  City ;  Town- 
send,  Iowa  City;  Brandt  Bros.,  Daven- 
port ;  Reynolds,  Washington. 

The  Northwestern  States  Exhibit  com- 
prised pictures  from  the  following :  J.  A. 
Gunderson,  Winona,  Minn. ;  Sweet  Studio, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Jansrude,  Wilmar,  Minn.; 
Zweifel,  Duluth,  Minn.  ;  J.  R.  Snow,  Man- 
kato ;  C.  A.  Zimmerman,  St.  Paul ;  Phil- 
lips, Red  Wing,  and  Kasnrath.  In  this 
exhibit  two  or  three  etched  portraits  by 
the  White  Studio  deserve  creditable  men- 
tion. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Photographers' 
Association  exhibit  comprised  pictures  from 
the  following:  A.  Butterworth,  Portland, 
Oregon;    A.    L.    Jackson,    Tacoma;    C. 

Aerne,  ;  J.   H.  Meyers,  Boise  City, 

Idaho;  George  Brass,  Seattle;  Cronise 
Studio,  Salem ;  S.  Aune,  Portland,  Ore. ; 
E.  H.  Paige,  Davenport,  Wash. ;  Hof- 
steatter  and  Hann,  Portland. 

In  the  Indiana  State  Exhibit  were  pic- 
tures by  G.  G.  HoUoway,  Terre  Haute ;  G. 
J.  Parrot,  Fort  Wa)me ;  Larrimer  Studio, 
Marion;  Dalby,  Richmond;   Nieswonger, 
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Muncie.  A  girl's  head,  by  Holloway,  was 
very  clever.  Parrot  had  also  two  admira- 
ble studies  of  children. 

S.  H.  Lifshey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  exhib- 
ited a  picture  of  a  child,  low  in  tone,  the 
figure  simply  and  cleverly  disposed.  The 
spots  were  beautifully  placed.  A  picture 
of  a  lady  sitting  in  a  chair  and  posed  in 
the  lower  comer  of  the  frame  was  included 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock  in  his  selection  of  ten 
pictures  from  the  Convention  exhibit  as  an 
example  of  his  views  on  spacing.  Three 
of  Mr.  Lifshey' s  pictures  were  pronounced 
**  very  fine  "  by  Professor  Griffith. 

David  Rosser,  Pittsburg,  **  Reminis- 
cences of  the  Sixties,"  showed  good  con- 


ception, and  the  other  work  in  this  exhibit 
was  attractive  in  quality. 

J.  E.  Giffin,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  three 
pictures  in  a  style  which  should  be  attrac- 
tive commercially.  A  three-quarter  figure 
of  a  lady  was  pronounced  the  best  of  the 
collection.  Mr.  Giffin  is  very  happy  in 
photographing  ladies,  this  being  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  his  work. 

Marceau,  New  York,  sent  an  interesting 
display  of  figure  portraiture  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Mr.  Bas- 
sett,  at  present  operator  at  the  Marceau 
Studio,  has  never  shown  his  skill  in  pose 
and  lighting  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
this  Convention  display. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 


It  is  about  ten  years  since  that  the 
first  practical  telephotographic  lens  was 
placed  on  the  market.  .  An  Englishman 
was  the  first  in  the  field,  but  he  was  so 
closely  followed  by  two  separate  German 
workers  that  probably  all  had  been  in- 
dependently following  the  same  idea. 
Everybody  was  at  once  interested,  and 
there  the  matter  seemed  to  rest.  A  great 
number  of  telephoto  lenses  were  doubtless 
sold,  and  are  in  use,  but  their  use  is  limited 
indeed,  compared  to  what  it  might  with 
advantage  be.  The  men  who  use  a  tele- 
photo  lens  are  very  often  men  with  a 
hobby — telephotography.  Just  as  one 
man  specializes  on  yachting  and  another 
on  architecture  or  engineering,  so  these 
men  stick  to  distance  work.  But  usually 
they  are  amateurs,  and  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  the  pictorial  viewpoint. 

The  telephoto  lens  is  not  an  "all 
round"  lens,  but  it  is  one  which  should 
have  its  place  in  the  photographer's  bat- 
tery, just  as  surely  as  his  wide  angle  lens. 
Like  this  latter,  its  opposite,  it  is  useful  in 
places  where  no  other  lens  will  do  the 
work ;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  added 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer. 
The  telephoto  lens  is  useful  in  the  studio  ; 
but  that  shall  be  referred  to  later.  Our 
customers  are  fairly  satisfied  at  least  with 
the  drawing  of  the  photographs  we  give 
them,  since  we  have  learned  to  keep  their 


hands  and  feet  down  to  due  proportions^ 
and  although  the  telephoto  would  improve 
work  in  this  direction,  it  would  not  be  im- 
mediately noticeable  by  the  public,  and 
lead  to  a  rush  of  orders.  But  out  of  doors, 
especially  in  views  of  cities  or  buildings, 
results  would  be  obtained  which  would  be 
immediately  successful.  The  telephoto- 
graph  shows  us  larger  views,  perfect  ia 
form  and  definition,  than  are  possible  with, 
any  ordinary  lens.  It  will  give  a  picture 
much  more  perfect  in  definition  than  any 
the  eye  can  see,  and  yet  without  any 
harshness ;  but  flooded  with  a  veil  of  at- 
mosphere or  something  rather  denser. 
Giving  us  a  distant  view  it  presents  a 
much  more  correct  view  in  drawing  or 
perspective  than  the  same  object  or  scene 
would  appear,  taken  from  a  closer  view- 
point with  a  shorter  focus  lens.  And  so 
obvious  is  this  superiority  that  the  care- 
fully-chosen telephotograph  would  beat  the 
ordinary  viewpicture  as  a  selling  proposi- 
tion every  time. 

The  telephoto  lens  has  one  very  prac- 
tical advantage.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
photographer  does  not  purchase  what  is 
usually  considered  a  lens,  but  merely  an 
attachment  or  an  addition  to  some  lens  he 
already  possesses.  The  practical  bearing 
of  this  is  that  by  the  use  of  an  attach- 
ment, costing  say  I30,  a  lens  will  do  work 
which  would  before  the  telephoto  days  re- 
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quire  a  new  lens  costing  more  than  ten 
times  that  amount,  and  the  attachment 
can  be  added  or  removed  at  will,  leaving 
the  lens  to  do  its  own  work,  as  originally 
planned,  when  desired. 

As  against  this  wonderful  economy  may 
be  balanced  the  cost  of  a  camera  of  long 
extension.  Longer  extension,  that  is, 
than  that  with  which  fairly  long  focus 
lenses  are  used ;  but  much  shorter  than  if 
the  non-teiephoto,  I300,  long  focus  lens 
referred  to  above  were  used. 

Possibly  a  large  size  plate  will  be  used 
by  some  photographers,  but  a  good  deal 
of  useful  work  can  be  done  with  a  7  by  9 
camera,  or  one  even  smaller.  I  have  not 
used  one  larger  than  5  by  7,  and  this  with 
a  supply  of  plate  and  a  very  strong  tripod 
weighs  well  toward  twenty  pounds.  With 
a  bellows  extension  of  26  inches  work  can 
be  done  which  ordinarily  would  require 
not  only  a  very  expensive  lens,  but  a 
camera  more  than  five  feet  long.  The 
theory  of  the  telephoto  is  simple  ;  a  nega- 
tive or  concave  element  is  placed  behind 
the  usual  lens,  and  this  *' spreads"  the 
picture. 

One  practical  result  of  a  telephoto  lens 
is  that  with  it  views  of  buildings,  whether 
single  buildings,  or  cities,  may  be  taken 
from  a  distance  of  several  miles,  always 
provided  that  no  opaque  object  intervenes. 
In  thousands  of  places  new  **  viewpoints  '* 
can  be  discovered  where  now  the  only 
obtainable  views  show  much  straining  of 
the  lens  and  wrenching  of  perspective. 
But  the  telephoto  is  not  confined  to  an 
actual  stretch  of  distance  measurable  by 
miles.  It  will  work  in  feet  equally  well, 
giving  a  good  rendering  at  thirty  feet, 
where  an  ordinary  lens  working  at  a  fifth 
the  distance  would  give  distortion.  An 
object  may  be  magnified  a  couple  of 
diameters,  or  a  score.  But  a  magnifica- 
tion of  five  or  six  diameters  will  be  easy  to 
negotiate  and  will  prove  sufficient  for  most 
work.  Given  a  view  of  a  building  which 
appears  in  a  photograph  as  barely  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  with  a 
six  diameter  increase,  it  will  measure  four 
inches,  and  be  tall  in  proportion. 

The  advantages  of  telephotography  are 
obvious.  In  choosing  a  more  distant  view 
we  obtain  a  perspective  much  superior  to 
even  that  given  with  a  long  focus  lens ; 


and  we  get  a  beautiful  softness  of  atmos- 
phere at  which  the  most  confirmed  stickler 
for  detail  cannot  cavil.  The  telephoto 
sees  all  that  the  eye  can  see,  and  more  ;  in 
its  magnification  it  brings  out  the  detail  as 
does  a  good  field  glass,  but  all  mellowed 
by  distance.  Often  a  building  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  distance  which  cannot  well 
be  obtained  from  a  nearer  point.  Archi- 
tectural detail,  high  on  some  building, 
can  be  obtained  with  3a  minimum  of  dis- 
tortion. 

It  has  been  objected  that  wind  very  seri- 
ously interferes  with  work.  This  is  more 
obvious  than  true.  If  the  camera  is  firmly 
planted  on  its  tripod,  and  firmly  stayed, 
the  view  itself  will  not  give  more  trouble 
than  usual.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  are 
facing  longer  exposures,  and  so  cannot 
avoid  movement  by  snapshotting.  But  in 
many  pictures  the  trees  fall  into  a  due  pro- 
portion. They  do  not  rise  above  the  hori- 
zon to  be  half  blotted  out  by  the  glare  of 
the  sky,  and  they  appear  as  clumps,  rather 
than  as  a  mass  of  distinguishable  limbs  and 
leaves.  Where  trees  do  appear  in  the 
foreground  a  quiet  day  must  be  waited  for. 
On  very  hot  days  heat  trembling  may 
spoil  the  view.  This  can  only  be  avoided 
by  working  earlier  or  later  in  the  day — 
preferably  earlier. 

The  question  of  exposure  is  a  simple 
one  in  calculation.  Decide  what  would 
be  the  correct  exposure  if  the  positive  lens 
only  were  used,  and  then  multiply  the  time 
by  the  square  of  the  number  of  diameters 
enlarged.  If  a  negative  is  enlarged  six 
diameters  the  exposure  would  be  increased 
thirty-six  times. 

And  yet  many  negatives  can  be  taken 
in  a  very  short  fraction  of  time.  We  are 
dealing  with  distance  where  exposures  are 
very  much  shortened.  Many  a  distant 
view  can  be  taken  in  one-fiftieth  of  a 
second.  With  a  sevenfold  enlargement 
one  second  would  suffice.  In  practice  it 
will  be  found  that  an  exposure  rather  less 
than  full  will  often  suffice. 

A  color  screen  is  sometimes  useful  in 
cases  of  haze.  But  more  often  it  maybe 
dispensed  with.  Orthochromatic  plates 
should  be  used,  and  they  should  be  backed. 


The  finest  pictures  of  the  Boston  Con- 
vention will  embellish  our  October  issue. 
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The  copying  of  daguerreotypes  offers  a 
test  of  skill  worthy  of  the  enthusiastic 
copyist  at  his  best.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  subject,  special  stress  being  laid 
upon  the  necessity  of  ** cleaning"  or  re- 
storing daguerreotypes  before  their  repro- 
duction. As  this  is  not  invariably  neces- 
sary, my  first  word  will  be  a  word  of 
caution.  The  Daguerrean  image,  although 
in  a  sense  absolutely  permanent,  is  ex- 
tremely delicate  in  structure,  and  may 
most  easily  be  destroyed  by  an  incautious 
touchy  As  a  rule  the  Daguerrean  artist  did 
his  work  well,  and  if  the  original  to  be 
copied  shows  no  signs  of  tarnish,  it  will  be 
well  to  set  about  its  reproduction  without 
any  attempt  at  restoration.  If  the  surface 
under  the  glass  cover  in  the  little  case 
shows  dust,  remove  the  glass  and  carefully 
clean  it.  Any  dust  on  the  surface  of  the 
picture  image  itself  may  be  removed  by 
very  lightly  passing  a  soft  camel' s-hair 
brush  over  it.  On  no  account  must  the 
surface  be  touched  with  the  fingers  or  the 
most  delicate  material,  or  the  delicate 
film  will  be  injured.  Mr.  W.  M.  Hollin- 
ger,  whose  clever  copies  of  daguerreotypes 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  seen  them,  tells  me  that  very  rarely 
indeed  does  he  in  any  way  attempt  the 
renovation  of  the  originals  sent  him  for 
reproduction.  This  is  weighty  counsel, 
since  few  men  have  been  so  wonderfully 
successful  in  this  particular  field. 

If  the  entire  surface  has  become  dark- 
ened or  tarnished  by  the  influence  of  the 
air  upon  the  film,  some  restoration  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  the  best  results.  To 
effect  this,  remove  the  silvered  plate  from 
the  case  and  place  it,  image  uppermost, 
under  a  box-lid  or  other  protector  from 
dust,  etc.  Now  put  a  small  piece  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  (deadly  poison)  into  a 
graduate,  and  pour  over  it  an  ounce  or 
two  ounces  of  water.  Holding  the  daguer- 
reotype by  the  corner  with  a  pair  of  pliers, 
rinse  it  in  clear  running  water;  then  pour 
over  it  the  weak  cyanide  solution  (a  3  per 
cent,  solution  is  usually  employed),  and 
return  it   to   the  graduate.     Repeat  this 
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operation  several  times  until  the  discolora- 
tion quite  disappears.  Within  a  few  min- 
utes the  daguerreotype  will  appear  as  fresh 
and  as  brilliant  as  when  first  made.  Wash 
well  in  running  water,  and  then,  before 
the  surplus  water  has  time  to  collect  in 
tears  upon  the  image,  begin  to  dry  the 
plate  gradually  over  a  spirit-lamp,  holding 
the  plate  in  an  inclined  position  so  that  it 
will  dry  from  the  uppermost  comer.  The 
plate  must  not  be  held  too  long  over  the 
flame,  or  the  thin  silver  film  may  separate 
from  its  copper  support.  The  secret  of 
success  is  in  the  use  of  pure  water  for  the 
final  washings,  and  the  drying  of  the  image 
without  check  or  the  formation  of  tears. 
The  picture  should  now  be  restored  to  its 
case,  and  the  edges  secured  with  gold- 
beaters' skin  or  gummed  paper  to  thor- 
oughly exclude  the  air. 

In  copying  daguerreotypes  in  their  cases 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  turn  them  on  one 
side.  If  fixed  to  an  open  board  or  sup- 
port, reflections  will  undoubtedly  give 
trouble,  and  these  are  not  always  visible  on 
the  ground-glass.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  to 
copy  daguerreotypes  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  fairly  deep  box  lined  with  velvet,  the 
lens  being  pointed  at  the  picture  through  a 
hole  cut  in  a  black  cloth  flap  which  covers 
the  front  end  of  the  box.  Light  is  ad- 
mitted through  openings  at  the  side  of  the 
box.  The  exposure  is  necessarily  pro- 
tracted. Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
movement  during  the  exposure.  If  the 
marks  of  the  buffer — fine  horizontal  lines 
— are  seen  in  the  resulting  negative,  the 
plate  should  be  placed  vertically  and  re- 
photographed,  when  these  lines  will  usu- 
ally disappear. 

In  explaining  the  poor  quality  of  the 
average  copy  of  a  daguerreotype,  as  pro- 
duced in  many  studios,  Mr.  Hollinger  in- 
forms me  that  this  is  probably  due  to  two 
causes :  First,  daguerreotypes  sent  in  to  be 
copied  are  usually  allowed  to  accumulate 
with  other  copying  orders  until  the  pho- 
tographer or  his  assistant  can  devote  a  dull 
day  to  the  work.  They  are  then  ''put 
through  in  a  bunch,"  without  much  indi- 
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vidual  consideration.  Mr.  HolUnger  avers 
that  the  daguerreotype  deserves  just  as 
much  consideration  as  the  living  sitter, 
and  he  therefore  takes  each  one  separately 
as  part  of  the  day's  work,  giving  it  place 
among  the  regular  sittings  of  the  day.  By 
this  plan  the  original  gets  the  care  and 
attention  it  needs,  and  the  results  amply 
justify  this  common-sense  treatment.  The 
second  error  made  by  the  professional  is 
his  slavish  adherence  to  the  old  rule  con- 
cerning ''copies ' '  in  general,  viz. :  "Avoid 
hardness,  and  get  all  possible  detail."  In 
other  words  '*  expose  for  the  shadows  and 
let  the  high  lights  take  care  of  themselves. '/ 
This,  in  copying  daguerreotypes,  can  only 
result  in  flatness  and  gray  shadows — the 
things  to  avoid.  Mr.  Hollinger,  in  his 
practice,  gives  a  generous  exposure,  and 
in  development  keeps  his  attention  on  the 
high  lights,  letting  the  shadows  come  as 
they  will.     In   this  way  he  secures  the 


strongest  high  lights  in  development,  mak- 
ing after-manipulation  of  the  negative  un- 
necessary as  far  as  crispness  and  brilliancy 
are  concerned.  It  necessarily  follows  that 
he  secures  rich  shadows  with  all  the  de- 
tails desirable  therein.  In  this  way  he  ob- 
tains negatives  requiring  very  little  hand- 
work before  printing,  and  vigorous  copies 
without  harshness,  usually  more  pleasing 
than  the  originals  from  which  they  were 
made. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  mentioned. 
Clever  as  the  Daguerrean  artist  undoubtedly 
was,  he  did  not  understand  the  art  of  spac- 
ing. In  copying  his  productions,  there- 
fore, it  is  often  possible  to  improve  upon 
his  work  by  careful  attention  to  the  trim- 
ming (or  shaping)  of  the  copy.  If  shaped 
according  to  our  modem  methods,  the 
artistic  value  of  the  daguerreotype  portrait 
may  often  be  enhanced  and  effect  wonder- 
fully improved. 


AT-HOME  WORK. 


BY   H.  W.  ROUSH. 


The  total  ignoring,  by  the  average  pro- 
fessional, of  the  possibilities  of  at-home 
portraiture  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
photographic  world.  In  many  ways  the 
gallery  is  as  unreal  and.  untrue  as  it  is 
necessary.  Necessary  it  undoubtedly  is, 
but  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  practical 
monopoly  which  has  been  accorded  it. 
The  artificiality  of  much  connected  with 
the  studio  has  passed  into  the  realm  of 
common  ridicule.  The  excesses  of  ac- 
cessory and  background,  the  conventions 
of  pose  and  of  lighting,  became  monot- 
onous to  nauseation  and  led  to  an  in- 
evitable reaction.  The  change  to  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness,  to  banishment  of 
accessory  and  limitation  of  background, 
was  a  change  for  the  better  but  not  to  the 
perfect  thing.  In  the  nature  of  things  no 
one  style  or  fashion  can  be  the  best.  Some 
are  inherently  and  everlastingly  bad,  others 
are  good,  but  fashion  cannot  fix  on  any 
one  thing  for  long.  To  break  away  from 
what  was  bad  was  a  right  move,  but  the 
adoption  of  simplicity  and  a  certain  nega- 
tive correctness  was  but  a  step. 


The  naturalness  of  at-home  portraiture 
makes  it  as  right  as  the  old  accessory  period 
was  wrong,  and  although  it  is  not  likely 
to  become  a  common  line  of  professional 
work — at  least  for  some  to  come — there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  hold  a  place 
in  the  economy  of  the  fraternity.  Those 
photographers  whose  work  keeps  them 
busy,  particularly  if  they  are  men  in  large 
towns,  have  no  present  use  for  at-home 
work ;  but  where  trade  is  limited  this  work 
is  as  necessary  a  help  as  is  the  photograph- 
ing of  school  or  wedding  groups.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  at-home  work  is  limited 
to  country  towns.  The  city  flat  is  a  heart- 
breaking place  in  which  to  practice  por- 
traiture, and  outdoor  work  has  limited  pos- 
sibilities. In  the  larger  houses  there  is,  of 
course,  more  scope  in  the  size  of  the  rooms  ; 
but  far  the  greater  possibilities  lie  in  and 
around  the  country  house,  lighted  as  it  is 
from  four  sides,  and  with  its  stoop  or 
veranda  and  garden. 

At-home  portraiture  has  a  great  educa- 
tional value.  To  a  young  photographer  it 
is  more  than  useful  in  its  lack  of  monotony, 
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its  difference  in  each  subject,  leading  to 
the  necessity  of  a  versatile  mind,  quick  to 
see  the  best  possibilities.  One  of  the  most 
level-headed  men  in  the  profession  pushes 
for  at-home  work  and  turns  over  nine -tenths 
of  it  to  his  son.  He  is  a  busy  man  him- 
self, and  could  well  keep  his  son  busy  about 
the  gallery,  but  he  sees  an  educational 
value  in  the  other.  But  it  was  direct  in- 
come to  the  photographer,  rather  than 
education,  which  prompted  this  article. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  nervous 
on  entering  a  studio,  and  some  who  de- 
cline to  enter  one.  By  getting  at  the 
sitter  among  familiar  and  comfortable 
surroundings  we  get  the  sitter  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind.  And  we  get  them  in  both 
a  pose  and  a  light  which  is  familiar  and 
congenial  to  themselves  and  to  their  friends. 


Exposures  will  be  a  little  longer,  of  course. 
The  light  will  usually  be  much  less  than  in 
the  studio,  and  the  lens  must  be  stopped 
down  a  little  to  do  justice  to  the  furniture. 
Often  a  commission  for  at-home  por- 
traiture may  be  extended  to  one  for  some 
of  the  rooms.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cany 
a  wide-angle  lens,  and  after  the  portraiture 
is  finished,  if  the  room  and  the  people 
seem  the  right  kind,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
room  also.  Whenever  possible,  a  visit 
should  be  made  to  the  house  before  any 
photography  is  attempted,  when  the  size 
of  the  rooms  and  the  direction  and  placing 
of  the  windows  can  be  noted.  Then 
when  the  camera  is  taken  the  exact  hand- 
ling of  the  light  will  be  understood  and 
the  photographer  will  appear  to  know  his 
business. 


VIGNETTING. 


BY  ROBERT   MELVILLE. 


"Click!  click!*' 

I  was  chatting  with  the  photographer, 
and  from  the  room  overhead,  clear  amidst 
the  chatter  and  laughter  of  the  printing 
girls,  came  that  persistent  click.  I  looked 
inquiringly  at  the  photographer. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "that  is  the  old 
jack  turned  into  a  vignetting  machine.'* 

Later  I  saw  it,  an  English  invention,  he 
told  me,  for  roasting  meat  before  the  fire. 
A  creaking  key  wound  up  the  mechanism, 
and  it  slowly  revolved  for  a  minute  in  one 
direction.  Then  "click!**  the  motion 
was  reversed  and  back  swung  the  power. 
It  was  a  supposed  improvement  on  the 
twisting  and  untwisting  of  a  piece  of  string. 
Suspended  by  three  cords  from  the  hook 
which  was  originally  intended  for  meat 
was  a  flat  tray,  and  on  this  were  two  or 
three  printing-frames. 

"Those  are  vignettes,**  he  explained. 
As  they  slowly  spun  round  they  printed 
with  a  softer  edge  than  if  left  stationary 
on  a  ledge.  Usually  the  tray  was  slightly 
tilted,  so  that  the  light  worked  a  little 
further  under  the  vignetting  lead,  the  extra 
light  touching  each  part  in  turn  as  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  frame  was  the  more  ele- 
vated. 


The  photographer  was  very  persistent  in 
his  belief  that  vignettes  were  still  much  in 
favor,  and  equally  sure  that  there  was  not 
time  for  much  individual  manipulation 
with  the  average  commercial  work.  The 
photographer  was  doubtless  right.  From 
Litrit  downward  we  find  many  photograph- 
ers using  the  vignette  in  some  form  or 
other.  It  maybe  a  "camera-sketch** — 
light,  dainty  drapery  melting  into,  and  yet 
distinct  from,  a  light  background,  the  print 
mounted  on  a  light-tinted  support.  The 
whole  effect  is  an  aim  at  delicacy  in  one 
key,  an  avoidance  of  any  suggestion  of 
contrast. 

The  vignette  made  with  discrimination 
may  be  very  beautiful,  and  will  be  a  busi- 
ness bringer  just  as  surely  as  the  old-time 
vignette,  hard  in  line  and  stereotyped  in 
form,  scares  away  a  desirable  class  of  cus- 
tomers. 

Half  the  secret  of  successful  vignetting 
is  to  have  a  vignette  which  is  adjustable. 
There  are  several  of  these  on  the  market, 
and  all  that  I  have  seen  are  satisfactory. 
A  couple  of  minutes  is  not  very  long,  but 
it  is  a  suf!icient  time  to  allow  a  negative  to 
be  judged  and  the  vignette  arranged.  Two 
common  mistakes  are  to  use  too  small  an 
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opening  and  to  place  the  vignette  too  close 
to  the  negative.  Instead  of  being  nailed 
flush  on  the  printing-frame,  as  they  some- 
times are,  they  will  do  better  work  if  they 
are  raised  a  full  inch  above  the  glass.  A 
home-made  vignette  second  to  none  can 
be  made  from  a  thin  bit  of  sheet-lead. 
The  edge  of  the  opening  can  be  bent  up- 
ward or  outward  to  any  extent  to  control 
the  light. 

A  very  slight  obstruction  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  dense  part  of  the  negative  print 
white,  and  conversely  the  light  will  work 
further  under  the  vignette  where  the  nega- 
tive is  thin.  A  tuft  of  cotton  batting  is 
often  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  this,  but  a 
judicious  dosing  up  or  pressing  down  of 


the  vignette  will  sufficiently  control  it.  A 
very  dark  background  is  not  often  suitable 
for  a  vignette,  or  rather  it  requires  very 
careful  handling.  One  of  medium  tint  is 
better.  A  vignette  is  often  improved  by 
a  slight  sunning  down  of  the  border  after 
the  print  is  taken  from  the  frame. 

There  is  a  fixed  belief  in  many  minds 
that  the  vignette  is  bad.  Not  a  few  men 
of  experience  have  condemned  it,  root  and 
branch.  At  the  time  and  for  their  trade, 
doubtless  it  was  the  wrong  thing,  but  only 
because  it  had  been  overdone  and  badly 
done.  The  vignette  is  always  popular,  and 
it  is  eminently  suitable  for  some  sitters. 
Almost  the  whole  secret  of  it  lies  in  a  little 
judicious  care. 


WITH  THE  TRADE  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 


The  exhibits  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  were 
<unusually  interesting  and  attractive  this  year.  They 
were  arranged  around  the  outer  walls  of  the  pictorial 
•exhibition,  and  were  tastefully  decorated  and  fur- 
nished. 

The  display  made  by  the  American  Aristo  Com- 
pany was  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
beautiful.  It  occupied  one  end  of  the  great  Conven- 
tion Hall,  all  the  exhibits  being  framed  and  arranged 
•with  an  eye  to  effectiveness.  The  prints  cleverly  dis- 
played the  qualities  of  the  Aristo  printing  papers,  and 
lin  many  cases  the  examples  of  work  shown  were  more 
attractive  in  quality  than  prints  from  the  same  nega- 
tives hung  in  the  art  exhibition  proper.  Some  idea  of 
the  representative  character  of  this  wonderful  exhibit 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  list  of  exhibitors 
in  the  American  Aristotype  Company's  display :  Jas. 
A.  Arthur,  C.  M.  Hayes  &  Co.,  D.  D.  Spellman,  A. 
■G.  McMichael,  Detroit;  Charles  R.  Quay,  Flint;  J. 
L.  Paul,  Port  Huron;  Wm.  L.  Smith,  Saginaw;  J. 
W.  Rogers,  Bay  City;  George  Habernicht,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Vaughan  &  Keith,  San  Francisco;  F.  A. 
Wabster,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Knaffl  Bros.,  Knoxville,' 
Tenn.;  J.  L.  Cusick,  LouisviUe;  W.  G.  &  A.  J. 
Thuss,  Nashville ;  Pike  &  Johnston,  Wilhite  &  HoUo- 
-way,  Indianapolis;  C.  R.  Reeves,  Anderson,  Ind. : 
Rice  &  From,  Klein  &  Guttenstein,  Milwaukee;  P. 
H.  Rose,  Providence;  D.  C.  Beckford,  W.  H.  Part- 
ridge, H.  Chickering,  Boston;  H.  H.  Pierce,  Sands  & 
Brady,  The  Shepard  Co.,  Providence;  Will  Arm- 
strong, J.  H.  Garo,  Boston;  F.  Gutekunst,  Gilbert 
Photo  Co.,  Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Harrison  Krips,  Samuel 
-Gray,  Philadelphia;  J.  F.  Bryce,  J.  Kennedy,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Charles  Walinger,  Chicago;  E.  L.  Fowler, 
Evanston;  Tom  Harrison,  J.  S.  Windeatt,  J.  W. 
-Gehrig,  W.  H.  W.  Jones,  C.  W.  Longdon,  Jams 


Weed,  R.  Coover,  Chicago ;  Lee  Bros.,  W.  R.  Miller, 
Minneapolis:  J.  R.  Zweifel,  Duluth;  L.  F.  Jansen, 
H.  D.  Beach,  Buffalo;  Dudley  Hoyt,  Rochester; 
Targuharson  &  Whithall,  Smith  &  Curry,  Rochester ; 

E.  C.  Dinturff,  P.  S.  Ryder,  John  Winter,  Syracuse; 
D.  Rosser  &  Co.,  Pittsburg ;  J.  E.  Giffin,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  Baker  Art  Gallery,  Innes  &  Kiefer,  Colum- 
bus; E.  Decker,  J.  F.  Rychr,  Horton  &  Co.,  Cleve- 
land; Theo.  Marceau,  Pach  Bros.,  Sarony,  D.  H. 
Anderson,  A.  F.  Bradley,  Dana  Studio,  S.  Newman, 
J.  Schloss,  New  York  ;  F.  T.  Butler,  Brooklyn ;  A.  K. 
Peterson,  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  H.  Schervee,  J.  C.  Bush- 
ong,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Chris.  Johnstone.  Hartford; 
H.  Randall,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Ann  Arbor;  The  De  Lamater  Studio,  Hartford;  F. 
H.  Curtiss,  New  Haven;  J.  Haley,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 

F.  W.  Rice,  Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  M.  Morrison,  G. 
W.  Longdon,  Brand  Studio,  Root  Studio,  Chicago. 

The  Rotograph  Co.,  New  York,  had  an  artistic 
exhibit  of  pictures  made  on  their  well-known  bromide 
papers,  the  arrangement  and  excellence  of  these  at- 
tracting a  continual  stream  of  visitors.  This  exhibit 
was  in  charge  of  Messrs.  B.  Russegger,  Juan  C.  Abel, 
and  others. 

W.  P.  Buchanan,  of  Philadelphia,  with  Mrs.  Buch- 
anan and  Mr.  MacCallum,  had  an  interesting  display 
of  backgrounds,  filters,  Luxo  flash  powder,  and  ap- 
paratus. The  Grovercat  souvenir  distributed  at  this 
booth  was  in  general  demand,  and  was  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all  the  souvenirs  prepared  for  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  A.  M.  Collins  Manufieicturing  Company  occu- 
pied an  unusually  large  space  with  a  fine  display  of 
novelties  in  mounts  and  enclosures,  comprising  all 
their  latest  and  forthcoming  introductions.  Messrs. 
Henry  H.  Collins,  Jr.,  and  A.  G.  Stone  had  general 
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charge  ot  the  exhibit,  assisted  by  numerous  attend- 
ants. 

Among  the  prominent  visitors  to  the  Convention  we 
noted  Mr.  Edward  Cope,  formerly  associated  with  the 
A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company,  but  now 
retired  from  active  service. 

The  Sprague  &  Hathaway  Co.,  Boston,  had  a  much- 
admired  exhibition  of  enlargements  and  prints  finished 
in  special  styles,  pastel,  water  colors,  etc.  The  repu- 
tation for  portraiture  of  the  highest  class,  long  enjoyed 
by  this  well-known  house,  will  certainly  be  enhanced 
by  the  splendid  showing  made  at  Buffitdo.  Mr. 
Woodward  was  in  general  charge  of  the  exhibit,  and 
was  one  of  the  busiest  men  at  the  Convention. 

Rough  &  Caldwell,  New  York,  made  an  unusually 
elaborate  display  of  backgrounds,  and  did  a  corre- 
spondingly large  volume  of  business.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Tremley  and  Messrs.  Rough  and  Caldwell  were  in 
attendance  and  seemed  to  have  little  leisure. 

James  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  Chicago,  exhibited  their 
fiunous  burnishers  and  other  specialties.  The  display 
covered  almost  all  the  studio  conveniences  needed  by 
the  professional  photographer,  and  attracted  much 
attention.  The  hand-power  fan  distributed  at  this 
booth  was  in  universal  demand,  and  formed  an  excel- 
lent advertisement  of  the  common-sense  helps  manu- 
foctured  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  formerly  editor  of  Anthonys 
Photographic  Bulletin,  showed  many  clever  examples 
of  advertising  booklets  and  folders  intended  to  serve 
as  business  bringers.  The  Business  Development 
Bureau,  inaugurated  under  Mr.  Scandlin's  manage- 
ment, was  a  centre  of  interest  during  the  whole  of  the 
Convention,  and  was  enthusiastically  indorsed'  by 
many  well-known  workers  in  the  profession. 

Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  of  Leicester,  England, 
who  are  establishing  an  American  agency  in  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  Ronald  Tay- 
lor, were  well  represented  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  ex- 
plained the  special  virtues  of  the  Cooke  lenses 
manufactured  by  this  firm.  The  Cooke  Focusing 
Lens  in  particular  attracted  much  attention,  and  was 
very  favorably  spoken  of  by  all  who  examined  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  expressed  himself  as  pleasantly  surprised 
by  the  warmth  of  his  reception  at  his  first  American 
convention,  and  said  that,  from  social  and  business 
viewpoints,  our  national  gatherings  surpass  the  Eng- 
lish conventions  in  general  interest.  Those  who  met 
Mr.  Taylor  at  Buffalo  may  be  pleased  to  know  that 
he  has  taken  officfs  in  the  St.  James  Building, 
Broadway  and  26th  Street,  New  York. 

Packard  Bros.,  of  Boston,  had  an  attractive  display 
of  new  ideas  in  backgrounds,  being  charcoal  drawings 
or  "background  etchings,"  as  Messrs.  Packard  de- 
scribed them.  These  are  designed  to  enable  photog- 
raphers to  closely  approximate  the  Lytrit  effects 
secured  by  Strauss,  by  simply  placing  the  subject  in 
front  of  the  ground.  The  display  was  much  admired, 
and  a  good  deal  of  business  resulted. 


C.  P.  Goers,  of  New  York,  made  a  special  display 
of  the  magnificent  silver  cup  offered  in  competition 
among  professional  photographers  using  Goers  lenses. 
The  exhibit  at  this  booth  comprised  large  photo- 
graphs made  with  the  different  lenses  mann&ctured 
by  C.  P.  Goerz,  and  the  display  was  one  of  unusual 
interest. 

The  dry-plate  manufacturers  were  well  represented 
and  had  tastefully  furnished  reception-rooms,  where 
their  friends  could  meet  and  chat.  The  veteran  G- 
Cramer  was  easily  the  most  prominent  figure  of  the 
Convention,  and  seemed  to  find  the  days  all  too  short. 
The  new  Cramer  manual  on  negative  making,  recently 
completed  by  Mr.  Cramer,  was  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence, and  its  practical  value  was  keenly  appreciated. 
The  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate  Co.  was  represented  by 
M.  A.  Seed,  George  Murphy,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and 
B.  Eichelman.  The  Seed  booth  occupied  a  promi* 
nent  comer  near  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  and  was 
usually  well  filled.  Mr.  F.  L.  Hammer,  W.  A.  Nye, 
and  G.  H.  Harkrader  had  charge  of  the  Hammer 
plate  interests  and  a  cosy  reception-room  on  the  west 
side  of  the  hall.  The  new  Hammer  orthochromatic 
plates  were  subjects  of  general  praise,  and  the  Ham- 
mer booklet  on  negative  making  was  vridely  distributed. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  provided  an  excel- 
lent pictorial  display,  and  demonstrated  the  new 
Kodak  Daylight  Developing  Machine,  which  was  uni- 
versally admired  for  its  novelty  and  practical  utility. 
An  illustrated  description  of  this  machine  appears 
in  our  advertising  pages  this  month,  to  which  our 
readers  are  referred. 

Willis  &  Clements,  of  Philadelphia,  represented  by 
Alfred  Qements,  H.  Parker,  and  H.  L.  Girbardt, 
made  a  good  showing  of  prints  on  platinotjrpe 
paper. 

The  UUman  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York, 
represented  by  Mr.  Gillette,  had  one  of  the  most  artis- 
tic displays  made  at  the  Convendon.  The  exhibit  was 
arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  art  ex- 
hibition, and  comprised  water  colors,  enlargements  in 
oil,  pastel,  and  bromides  in  black  and  white  and  sepia. 
The  "  De  Luxe  "  and  '*  Dresden  "  styles  were  espe- 
cially attractive  ss  designed  for  studio  requirements 
and  meeting  all  the  demands  of  high-class  trade  at 
moderate  prices.  This  enlarging  and  finishing  depart- 
ment is  a  new  feature  of  the  Ullman  Manufacturing 
Company,  already  well  known  for  its  art  publications, 
and  promises  much  usefulness  to  progressive  photog- 
raphers. Readers  visiting  New  York  are  invited  to 
visit  the  firm's  show-rooms  at  34a  East  59th  Street. 

E.  B.  Meyrowitz,  of  New  York,  exhibited  a 
selection  of  genuine  Zeiss  anastigmats,  the  display 
being  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Roy,  whose  expert 
knowledge  of  the  Zeiss  instruments  was  in  general 
demand  day  after  day. 

Other  trade  exhibits  will  be  noticed  in  our  October 
issue,  lack  of  space  compelling  us  to  desist  at  this, 
point. 
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THE  BUSINESS  SEASON. 


For  the  great  majority  of  professional 
photographers  the  year  is  divided  into  two 
seasons,  one  of  preparation,  the  other  of 
actual  production.  The  analogy,  of  course, 
is  seen  in  the  natural  order  of  seedtime 
and  harvest.  Very  few,  if  any,  studios  are 
kept  busy  all  the  year  round.  The  later 
months  of  spring  are  usually,  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  dull  or  quiet.  The 
summer  months  are  loosely  occupied  with 
enforced  recreation,  or  attendance  at  the 
conventions  of  the  craft.  The  early  fall 
months  are  devoted  to  active  preparation 
for  the  winter  business,  the  business  season 
proper  beginning  with  October  and  end- 
ing with  April.  With  certain  exceptions, 
therefore,  due  to  local  conditions  or  special 
classes  of  trade,  the  photographer's  success 
or  failure  depends  upon  his  output  during 
six  months  of  the  year. 

Wise  photographers  appreciate  this  in- 
evitable division  of  the  year.  Their  wis- 
dom is  apparent  in  the  way  they  spend  the 
season  of  preparation.  Their  success  is 
seen  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
work  from  October  to  April. 

The  season  of  preparation  for  1902  is 
over.  With  October  begins  the  season  for 
business.  The  wise  photographer  has  en- 
joyed his  time  of  recreation,  has  garnered 
a  goodly  store  of  experience  and  instruc- 
tion from  his  fellow- workers  at  the  conven- 
tions, has  put  his  plan  of  campaign  for 
1902-03  in  operation,  and  within  the 
next  thirty  days  will  begin  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  new  season's  business  as  the 
current  of  work  flows  in  and  out  of  his 
.studio. 

Business  success  is  not  a  matter  of  chance. 


but  the  normal  result  of  intelligent  think- 
ing and  working.  The  few  who  appreciate 
this  do  not  need  any  reminder  of  the  fact. 
But  the  many  are  remiss  and  *  *  let  things 
slide"  unless  they  are  pushed.  We  write 
for  those  who  have  '*  let  things  slide. ' '  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  we  face  to-day 
a  season  which  promises  an  abundant  busi- 
ness harvest.  Our  country  is  more  pros- 
perous than  at  any  time  in  its  wonderful 
history.  A  series  of  prosperous  years  has 
given  our  people  an  abundance  of  ready 
money,  and  a  carelessness  in  spending 
which  argues  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
manufacturer  of  luxuries.  The  photogra- 
pher should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
his  productions  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
luxuries.  People  can  do  without  photo- 
graphs, as  the  hard  times  of  '93,  '94,  and 
'95  clearly  proved.  But  when  money  is 
plentiful,  as  it  is  to-day,  photographs  are 
desirable  luxuries.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
persuade  people  to  be  photographed.  The 
question  of  price  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  importance.  The  prime  difficulty  is  to 
make  photographs  of  such  a  quality  or 
style  as  will  demand  the  highest  possible 
price.  The  successful  photographer  finds 
his  patrons  of  to-day  only  too  willing  to 
pay  a  good  price  for  his  work,  if  he  can 
offer  them  something  of  unusual  value, 
something  exclusive  in  style  or  finish,  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  in  its  attractive- 
ness or  interest.  It  is  as  Elbert  Hubbard 
said  at  the  Buffalo  convention  :  ' '  Photo- 
graphs at  $3  a  dozen  are  a  drug  on  the 
market,  difficult  to  sell ;  but  there  are  more 
people  willing  to  pay  $100  per  dozen  for 
photographs  honestly  worth  that  amount. 
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than-  there  are  photographers  ready  to 
supply  such  photographs. ' ' 

In  such  times  the  largest  measure  of 
success  comes  to  the  photographer  who 
puts  the  greatest  amount  of  intelligence 
and  forethought  into  his  plans  for  the  busi- 
ness season.  Those  who  enter  upon  the 
season  now  opening  with  a  carefully 
thought-out  and  well-matured  plan  of  cam- 
paign will  undoubtedly  reap  the  reward 
their  preparation  has  deser\'ed.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  let  the  season 
of  preparation  pass  unheeded  will  un- 
doubtedly find  business  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  public  of  to-day  looks  for 
the  best  in  everything,  regardless,  com- 
paratively, of  any  difference  of  a  few 
dollars  in  the  price  asked. 

To  those  who  do  not  feel  prepared  for 
what  is  before  them  our  counsel  is  :  Make 


up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  lost  time.  Read 
in  the  papers  presented  on  other  pages  the 
methods  and  ideals  offered  by  business  men 
who  are  fully  awake  to  present  oppor- 
tunities. See  in  the  work  reproduced  in 
our  supplements  what  others  have  done  to 
meet  the  demand  for  photography  of  the 
better  sort.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend, 
but  those  who  would  benefit  by  the  season 
now  at  our  doors  should  lose  no  time. 
Does  the  business  establishment  need  at- 
tention ?  See  to  it  to-day.  Are  the  styles 
on  display  lacking  in  attraction,  or  inter- 
est, or  value,  or  quality?  Strive,  to-day, 
to  remedy  the  evil.  Has  the  important 
detail  of  publicity  or  advertising  been  over- 
looked or  unappreciated  ?  Put  forth  the 
best  endeavor,  get  help  if  needs  be,  and 
see  to  it  that  your  facilities  are  made  known 
to  the  people. 


RECEPTION-ROOM  METHODS  AND  WAYS  OF  GETTING 

BETTER  PRICES.* 

BY   I.    J.    GIDDINGS. 


I  AM  to  talk  with  you  for  a  few  moments 
about  matters  pertaining  to  the  reception- 
room.  The  first  note  I  have  made  here  is 
about  the  Importance  of  a  Reception-room, 
Photographers  in  general  do  not  seem  to 
consider  the  reception-room  an  important 
part  of  their  studio.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  part 
of  any  studio.  It  is  there  that  the  sam- 
ples are  shown,  the  proofs  discussed,  orders 
taken,  pictures  delivered,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  money  is  received.  I  think  these 
reasons  I  have  mentioned  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  any  photographer  that 
his  reception-room  is  of  real  importance. 

About  the  Condition  of  Your  Samples  : 
There  is  positively  no  excuse  for  any  pho- 
tographer showing  badly  soiled  or  scratched 
samples.  The  effect  produced  in  the 
minds  of  your  patrons  would  be  just  the 
same  whether  you  showed  badly  soiled 
articles  in  the  reception-room  of  your 
home  or  badly  soiled  samples  in  the  recep- 
tion-room of  your  studio.     In  either  case 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Ohio- Michigan  Convention, 
1902. 


you  will  be  considered,  to  say  the  least,  an 
extremely  careless  person. 

About  Retaining  the  Confidence  of  Your 
Patrons  :  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  you  retain  the  confidence  of  your 
patrons  under  all  circumstances.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  successful  business  man, 
that  if  a  firm  on  first  starting  out  into 
business  could  satisfy  each  customer  who 
made  a  purchase  the  success  of  that  con- 
cern would  be  assured.  I  will  admit  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  please  some  people, 
but  my  experience  has  been  that  the  more 
difficult  they  are  to  please  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  pleasing  them,  as  they  are 
usually  of  the  kind  that  tell  their  troubles 
to  their  friends,  and  if  allowed  to  leave 
the  studio  dissatisfied  the  stories  they  tell 
will  not  do  you  any  good. 

About  Higher  Prices  :  One  of  the  first 
points  to  consider  about  higher  prices  is  to 
make  work  that  is  worth  a  high  price. 
You  cannot  build  up  a  business  to-day  by 
charging  a  high  price  for  ordinary  or  in- 
ferior work.  The  higher  the  price  you 
charge  the  greater  value  your  patrons  will 
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put  on  your  work  if  it  is  really  good.  To 
illustrate  that  I  want  to  tell  you  of  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  in  a  studio  in  New 
York.  We  had  occasion  to  send  a  photog- 
rapher to  the  summer  home  of  one  of  our 
patrons.  The  photographer  made  nega- 
tives of  that  gentleman  and  his  daughter. 
When  the  proofs  were  ready  the  firm  sug- 
gested that  I  take  them  down  myself.  I 
took  them  down  and  discussed  them  in  the 
home  of  our  patron.  He  asked  the  price, 
and  I  told  him  sixty  dollars  a  dozen,  and 
charged  him  ten  dollars  for  one  print  from 
an  extra  negative.  When  they  were  fin- 
ished I  delivered  them  myself,  and  the 
gentleman  wrote  me  a  check  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars  for  two  dozen 
pictures  and  the  extra  one,  and  he  sur- 
prised me  very  much  by  saying:  **Mr. 
Giddings,  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  to 
write  this  check  than  any  check  I  have 
written  in  this  book;  these  are  the  best 
portraits  I  have  ever  had  of  myself  or 
have  ever  had  taken  of  my  daughter,  and 
if  they  could  not  be  replaced  I  would  con- 
sider them  worth  at  least  five  hundred  dol- 
lars apiece. ' '  We  had  placed  a  value  of 
sixty  dollars  a  dozen  on  the  portraits,  our 
patron  six  thousand  dollars  a  dozen.  So 
don't  be  afraid  to  charge  a  high  price 
for  good  work. 

A  good  way  of  obtaining  higher  prices, 
or  of  adding  to  your  order,  I  might  say,  is 
to  make  some  extra  negatives  of  a  larger 
size  than  ordered,  on  speculation.  If  you 
think  your  sitter  can  afford  to  have  the 
order  increased  just  make  a  few  shots  on  a 
larger-sized  plate  and  enclose  the  proofs 
with  those  that  were  ordered.  This,  of 
course,  makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  write 
a  note  of  explanation,  and  you  could  also 
afford  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  price,  and 
in  your  note  explain  that  as  you  have  taken 
the  negatives  on  your  own  responsibility 
you  will  not  charge  for  them,  but  for  the 
finished  portraits  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
re-order.  We  have  done  that  a  number  of 
times,  and  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance 
where  an  order  has  not  been  placed  from 
some  of  the  extra  negatives. 

About  Mounting:  One  of  the  good 
ways  of  obtaining  high  prices  is  to  mount 
your  pictures  up  in  an  artistic  manner. 
There  is  a  large  variety  of  artistic  mounts 
on  the  market,  and  it  is  your  own  fault  if 


you  do  not  procure  them.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  show  individuality  in  the 
mounting  of  your  portraits  as  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  your  work.  The  days  of 
stereotyped  styles  and  sizes  for  platinum 
work  at  least  are  gone  by.  The  modern 
method  is  to  light  your  subject  so  as  to 
produce  the  best  effect,  and  then  trim 
down  the  prints  regardless  of  any  given 
size.  That  will  also  prevent  a  comparison 
of  prices.  You  know  there  are  some  people 
who  would  not  consider  a  portrait  a  good 
one  unless  they  paid  a  high  price  for  it,  and, 
of  course,  those  people  should  be  accom- 
modated.    (Laughter. ) 

Be  honest  with  your  customer  :  If  you  . 
are  honest  in  your  argument,  and  believe 
yourself  what  you  advocate,  your  evident 
sincerity  will  impress  your  customer  and 
make  your  point  all  the  more  forceful. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
honest.  As  an  illustration  of  that  I  want 
to  tell  you  a  true  story  about  General  Grant 
when  he  was  a  boy.  His  father  was  very 
anxious  to  dispose  of  a  certain  horse,  and 
he  sent  him  over  with  the  horse  to  one  of 
the  neighbors  with  whom  he  had  been 
talking  the  day  before.  The  neighbor 
looked  the  horse  over  very  carefully  and 
asked  :  **  What's  the  price  of  the  horse?" 
Now  young  Grant  had  been  coached  care- 
fully about  the  price  of  that  horse  and 
he  knew  his  story.  He  said  :  **  Pa  said  the 
price  of  the  horse  was  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, but  if  you  wouldn't  give  that  much  to 
take  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  if 
you  wouldn't  give  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  take  one  hundred  dollars,  and  if 
you  wouldn't  give  one  hundred  dollars  to 
sell  the  horse  for  fifty  dollars. "  It  is  need- 
less to  add  that  the  horse  was  bought  for 
fifty  dollars.  You  can  be  honest  with 
your  customer  without  telling  all  about 
your  business. 

We  will  next  consider  the  question  of 
salespeople  :  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  selection  of  salespeople  for  the 
reception-room,  for  the  reason  that  if  a 
mistake  is  made  in  the  lighting  or  posing 
of  your  patron  in  the  operating-room  there 
is  a  remedy — a  re -sitting — but  if  a  mistake 
is  made  in  the  handling  of  your  patrons  in 
the  reception-room  and  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  the  studio  dissatisfied  there  is  no 
remedy;    the  incident  is  closed  and  the 
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harm  done  to  your  business  is  incalculable. 
I  have  made  an  especial  study  of  sales- 
manship for  some  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Before  assuming  the  management  of  a 
reception -room,  and  after  one  month's 
experience,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  salesperson  in  a  studio  required  more 
self-control,  tact,  diplomacy,  and  good 
nature  than  in  any  other  line  of  business 
I  had  ever  engaged  in.  If  I  were  asked 
to  name  two  of  the  most  essential  qualities 
necessary  to  good  salesmanship  I  would 
answer,  good  manners  and  good  nature. 
A  clever  salesperson  will  be  interested  in 
obtaining  orders  for  the  very  best  work  that 
you  make,  and  will  be  anxious  to  increase 
your  business  from  month  to  month ;  an 
ordinary  salesperson  will  be  content  to 
take  orders  for  anything  that  requires  the 
least  effort  on  their  part,  and  their  prin- 
cipal anxiety  during  the  working  hours  is 
figuring  out  how  little  work  they  can  do 
and  still  hold  their  job. 

About  the  discussion  of  proofs  :  That  is 
another  important  question.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  exercise  the  utmost  care  and  tact 
while  you  are  discussing  proofs  with  your 
patrons,  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
them  you  should  be  the  one  to  suggest  a 
re-sitting.  It  is  a  very  near-sighted  policy 
on  the  part  of  any  photographer  to  in- 
fluence a  patron  to  order  from  proofs  that 
are  in  any  way  unsatisfactory,  because  the 
fault  they  find  in  the  proof  is  very  liable 
to  be  equally  prominent  in  the  finished 
portrait. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  point  I  want  to 
tell  you  of  an  incident  that  occurred  in  a 
studio  in  the  East.  A  prominent  society 
lady,  after  receiving  her  proofs  and  looking 
them  over,  came  back  the  following  day 
and  the  proprietor  waited  on  her.  She 
said:  **  These  proofs  are  not  perfectly 
satisfactory.*'  After  a  few  moment's  talk 
he  was  unable  to  find  out  why  they  were 
not  satisfactory,  and  as  the  likeness  was 
an  excellent  one  and  the  general  style 
of  the  portrait  quite  artistic  the  proprietor 
influenced  her  to  place  her  order  instead 
of  re-sitting.  The  pictures  were  finally 
finished  and  delivered.  About  a  week  later 
the  lady  came  back  with  the  entire  lot,  saying 
that  her  friends  didn't  like  them,  and 
asked  what  she  should  do  about  it.  The 
proprietor  realized  that  he   had   made   a 


mistake  in  influencing  that  lady  to  order 
from  those  proofs,  and  he  wanted  a  chance 
to  square  himself;  so  he  took  the  por- 
traits, tore  them  up  and  tossed  them  care- 
lessly into  the  wastebasket,  and  without 
changing  his  expression  in  the  least  picked 
up  the  appointment  book  and  asked  her 
when  it  would  be'  convenient  for  her  to  call 
again  for  a  re-sitting.  The  lady  was  dumb- 
founded ;  she  expected  to  have  a  nice  little 
row,  and  evidently  came  down  prepared  for 
trouble.  She  looked  at  him  a  moment  and 
said  :  **  I  am  sorry  you  tore  up  those  por- 
traits ;  I  would  have  been  willing  to  take 
some  of  them  at  a  reduced  rate  in  addition 
to  whatever  order  I  might  place  from  the 
new  proofs."  That  was  just  the  opening 
the  proprietor  i^'as  looking  for.  He  said 
in  his  most  suave  manner :  **  Madam,  we 
never  knowingly  allow  any  unsatisfactory 
portraits  to  leave  this  studio.  We  assure 
our  patrons  that  their  portraits  will  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  if  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  them  so  we  intend  to 
assume  all  the  expense  of  experimenting. ' ' 

When  the  lady  came  back  for  the  re-sit- 
ting she  brought  entirely  different  gowns 
with  her,  which  proved  that  the  fault  was 
not  with  the  portrait  but  with  the  gowns. 
But  the  proprietor  did  not  lose  anything 
on  the  transaction,  as  she  ordered  three 
times  the  amount  from  the  new  proofs.  It 
is  not  only  advisable  to  be  liberal  with  your 
patrons,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
the  age  of  modern  business  methods. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  taking 
orders  from  old  copies.  People  very  fre- 
quently come  into  the  studio  with  a  copy 
and  want  enlargements  made  from  them, 
and  very  often  ask  the  photographer  if 
they  cannot  make  some  changes — various 
kinds  of  changes.  The  photographer  usu- 
ally says:  **  Oh,  yes;  we  can  make  a 
change — change  anything  you  want  about 
that  picture ;  we  can  put  on  or  take  off," 
and  they  can.  And  when  the  finished 
picture  is  all  ready  the  customer  looks  at  it 
and  says:  **That  don't  look  like  my 
copy,"  and  it  doesn't.  Every  little  change 
you  have  made  has  changed  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  picture,  and  the  effect 
that  they  have  been  looking  at  for  years 
has  been  entirely  changed — and  that  is 
why  I  claim  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  photographer  to  advise  people  not  to 
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make  changes  on  old  copies.  Just  as 
Prof.  Beck  has  said,  every  little  line  that 
you  put  in  or  take  away  changes  the  por- 
trait entirely,  and  that  is  so.  I  heard  a 
remark  made  about  changing  copies  since 
I  came  to  this  convention  :  A  lady  came 
in  the  studio  and  had  a  picture  of  her 
grandfather,  who  had  on  a  tall  hat.  She 
wanted  a  copy  and  wanted  to  know  if  the 
hat  couldn't  be  taken  off.  The  photog- 
rapher said:  **0h,  yes,  it  can  be  taken 
off,  but  your  grandfather  wore  that  hat  and 
it  was  his  idea  at  the  time  the  picture  was 
taken  ;  he  wore  the  hat  with  a  great  deal 
of  dignity,  and  I  would  just  as  soon  think 
of  knocking  it  off  his  head  when  he  was 
alive  as  I  would  now  that  he  is  dead." 
She  finally  had  the  picture  finished  as  it 
was,  and  it  was  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  tell  any- 
body what  to  say.  What  to  say  to  patrons 
in  the  reception-room  depends  entirely  on 
what  they  say  to  you,  but  there  is  one 
remark  that  ladies  are  very  apt  to  make 
that  I  think  I  have  a  very  good  answer 
for.  They  will  say  :  **  Oh,  I  just  want  some 
portraits,  some  cheap  pictures ;  anything 
will  do. ' '  Usually  it  is  a  very  nice  lady 
who  says  that ;  she  comes  in  well  gowned, 
with  a  nice  hat  on,  and  she  doesn't  look 
like  a  lady  who  wants  cheap  things. 
**Well,"  you  say,  **that  isn't  what  you 
say  when  you  go  to  your  milliner,  that  you 
want  a  cheap  hat,  or  when  you  get  a  new 
gown  ;  and  yet  those  things  wear  out  and 
are  gone  in  a  short  season,  but  your  por- 
trait often  lives  longer  than  you  do,  and 
ought  to  represent  your  individual  taste 
just  as  much  as  your  hat  or  your  gown." 
They  consider  it  for  a  moment  and  your 
argument  has  a  good  effect.  Of  course 
you  need  not  use  those  same  words — that  is 
just  a  suggestion  ;  it  answers  one  of  the 
common  remarks  that  are  made. 

About  School  Work :  I  want  to  say  a 
word  about  school  work,  because  I  think 
every  photographer,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
slang  expression,  has  had  a  crack  at  it.  It 
is  a  mistake  for  any  photographer  to 
attempt  to  make  any  money  at  school 
work.  He  might  as  well  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  is  doing  it  for  advertising 
purposes,  and  that  if  he  slights  his  work  in 
any  way  he  had  better  have  left  it  alone,  as 
it  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good.      If 


you  take  orders  for  school  work  it  should 
be  the  very  finest  that  you  can  produce. 
Some  photographers  slight  the  work  that 
they  take  at  a  special  or  contract  rate. 
This  is  a  great  mistake  and  does  a  great 
deal  of  harm. 

I  won't  say  anything  to  you  about 
advertisings  because  I  consider  the  best 
modes  of  advertising  are  the  pictures  that 
are  delivered  every  day  in  your  studio. 
Next  to  that  I  have  a  catalogue  here  that  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  a  great  many 
of  you.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea  for 
advertising.  It  won't  take  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, so  I  will  read  it  to  you,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  everybody  interested  to  step 
over  to  my  desk  and  examine  it.  It  says 
here  on  the  outside  of  the  cover  :  "A 
Primer  of  Things  Artistic  from  the  Studio 
of  Levi  Moore,  No.  15  Pearl  Street 
Albany,  N.  Y."  On  the  first  page  it 
says  :  "  Offering  this  booklet,  I  do  so  with 
a  sense  of  your  kind  appreciation  in  the 
past,  and  with  the  hope  that  my  future 
efforts  in  the  line  of  photography  may 
command  your  considerate  attention." 
Then  on  the  next  page  is  Mr.  Moore's 
name  and  address.  On  the  next  is  a  very 
dainty  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  in  an 
oval  frame,  and  on  the  opposite  page  it 
says  :  *  *  Portraits  of  women  give  scope  for 
artistic  rendering ;  material  and  fashion  of 
dress  may  be  made  to  bring  out,  to  accen- 
tuate beauty  of  form  and  feature.  The 
photographer  with  the  perception  of  a  true 
artist  understands  the  charms  which  lie  in 
natural  fall  of  drapery,  the  pleasure  that 
the  eye  receives  in  graceful  outlines. ' '  On 
the  next  page  is  a  composite  picture  repre- 
senting "From  Youth  to  old  Age,"  and 
on  the  opposite  page  it  reads :  *  *  Of  chil- 
dren's  portraits  I  make  a  specialty  and 
take  a  just  pride  in  my  success  with  the 
little  ones  ;  in  fact,  at  any  time  from  youth 
to  old  age  the  portraits  that  come  from  my 
studio  are  life-like  and  pleasing."  Then 
on  the  next  page  is  a  very  nicely  com- 
posed group.  I  think  you  will  find  some 
of  the  ideas  suggested  by  Mr.  Edmondson 
in  this  group — about  the  breaking  up  of 
the  back  line,  and  the  general  composition 
in  the  foreground.  Then  opposite  it 
reads:  **  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
group  composition,  a  special  study  being 
made  of  each  individual  subject,  that  the 
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picture  as  a  whole  may  be  both  effective 
and  harmonious,  each  picture  possessing 
the  requirements  of  a  distinct  portrait." 
On  the  next  page  there  are  some  cuts  of 
interiors,  with  a  description  on  the  opposite 
page.  On  the  back  page  is  a  very  pretty 
little  poem,  which  reads : 


"  Stay  household  pet. 
The  while  I  set 

To  catch  thy  charms  a  sunbeam  net. 
Charms  of  the  bud,  that  hour  by  horn- 
Old  time  is  changing  to  a  flower. 

I  turn  from  pictured  faces. 

Of  youthful  loves  and  graces,  to  others  not   less 
dear; 


Of  friends  true  and  sincere^ 

Whose  brows  the  impress  wear  of  many  a  pain  and 

care 
Borne  bravely  year  by  year  " 

On  the  back  of  the  cover  it  says :  "  All 
styles  of  portraits  from  the  dainty  minia- 
ture to  the  life-sized  head  are  produced 
with  fidelity  and  care."  And  on  the 
lower  part :  '*  In  portraiture  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  sitter  be  free  from  self -con- 
sciousness. To  the  extent  that  this  exists 
will  be  marred  that  indefinable  something 
so  requisite  in  a  satisfactory  portrait — that 
something  suggestive  of  the  soul  which  we 
call  expression." 


ADVERTISING    AND    PICTORIAL    PHOTOGRAPHY    THE    KEY 

TO   HIGHER   PRICES.* 

BY   CHARLES   P.    MARSHALL. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  attend  an  art  con- 
vention here  in  beautiful  Boston.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  you  personally,  to  see  your 
excellent  pictures,  and  to  talk  to  you  upon 
a  subject  that  closely  concerns  every  pro- 
fessional photographer. 

The  question  that  confronts  the  pho- 
tographer of  to-day  is  this,  **  How  shall  I 
hold  my  trade  and  how  shall  I  secure  more 
business?"  The  answer  is  summed  up  in 
the  one  word,  Advertising  ! 

When  we  speak  of  advertising  we  in- 
clude its  two  branches,  direct  and  indirect 
advertising.  By  the  former  we  refer  to 
printer* s  ink ;  by  the  latter  we  mean  the 
goods  themselves.  Now,  good  authority 
states  that  it  takes  between  $500,000,000 
and  il6oo,ooo,ooo  each  year  in  direct  ad- 
vertising to  move  the  world's  business. 
Quite  a  snug  sum  to  go  into  the  printer's 
purse  ;  but  merchants  believe  in  it,  practice 
it,  and  prosper  under  it ;  else  they  wouldn't 
make  those  great  appropriations  year  after 
year.  This  enormous  amount  includes  bad 
as  well  as  good  advertising.  And  of  the 
former  there  is  not  a  little,  for  like  any 
other  line  there  are  charlatans  as  well  as 
honest  ones  within  the  advertising  ranks. 
But  the  fact  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  New  England  Con- 
vention, 1902. 


dred  successful  merchants  do  advertise  is 
conclusive  proof  that  there  is  power  in 
printer's  ink  if  written  right,  spread  right, 
and  issued  right. 

Haven't  you  noticed  that  the  successful 
merchant  who  understands  advertising 
pays  no  more  for  his  newspaper  space  and 
other  business  literature  (generally  less, 
because  he  buys  a  year's  supply  at  one 
time)  than  the  unsuccessful  merchant  who 
is  a  novice  at  advertising  and  who  con- 
stantly shocks  his  community  by  wholesale 
statements  and  fabrications  over  question- 
able goods  ?  In  sheer  ignorance  and  greed 
he  helps  to  swell  the  bank  account  of  the 
printer,  at  the  same  time  depletes  his  own 
purse.  No  wonder  such  merchants  cry 
* 'Advertising  doesn't  pay."  No  wonder 
an  outraged  public  declares  that  adver- 
tising is  a  swindle,  savors  of  blackmail, 
and  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  all  solid  con- 
cerns. It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  there 
are  a  great  many  schemes  in  advertising. 
But  because  much  of  the  present  adver- 
tising is  miserable  and  misleading,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  advertising  is  devoid  of 
dignity. 

Look  along  the  line  a  moment  and  see 
whether  falsehood  and  foolishness  or  dig- 
nity and  truth  had  a  hand  in  the  very  first 
advertising.  Let  us  read,  for  it  is  on  rec- 
ord in  the  greatest  piece  of  literature  the 
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world  ever  knew  if  He  who  planned  the 
first  publicity  was  not  worthy  to  establish 
the  custom. 

You  remember  that  it  happened  in  this 
wise.  It  was  only  a  small  audience;  in 
fact,  one  family,  cruising  in  a  huge  house- 
boat made  of  gopher  wood,  that  read  the 
first  advertisement  mentioned  in  history. 
There  before  their  wondering  eyes  was 
displayed  the  grandest  poster  ever  issued. 
It  outrivalled,  outshone,  and  belittled  all 
subsequent  efforts  of  man.  Its  color 
scheme  was  in  beautiful  tints  of  overlapping 
bands — a  semicircle  of  radiant  beauty 
against  the  blue  of  heaven.  In  unmis- 
takable language,  it  read  :  *  *  There — will 
— never — be — another— flood .'' '  Thus  the 
Almighty  Himself  was  the  first  to  pro- 
claim intentions  to  humanity,  literally  en- 
graving upon  the  sky  a  promise,  an  adver- 
tisement unto  the  world.  This,  my  friends, 
is  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  adver- 
tising. The  other  chapters,  of  course,  you 
are  familiar  with — how,  as  man's  dawning 
taste  required  more  than  enough  for  mere 
existence,  he  exchanged  the  articles  which 
he  liked  to  make  for  the  articles  which  his 
neighbors  liked  to  make.  Thus,  through 
trade  and  barter  and  word-of -mouth,  began 
the  practice  of  advertising.  On  down 
through  the  ages  from  the  advent  of  the 
printing  press  until  now  advertising  is  the 
lever  that  lifts  the  wheels  of  trade — is  the 
warp  upon  which  the  woof  of  business  is 
woven,  from  the  soliciting  of  an  order  to 
the  delivery  of  the  finished  product. 

And  now  we  stand  at  your  studio  door. 
How  are  you  going  to  advertise?  How 
are  you  going  to  spread  printer*  s  ink  ?  How 
are  you  going  to  hold  trade,  and  how  are 
you  going  to  build  more  business  ? 

First,  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  mediums 
you  want  to  steer  clear  of.  Make  it  a 
practice  to  avoid  cheap,  free  mediums. 
Cheap  mediums  give  the  impression  of 
cheap  goods,  and  free  mediums  suggest 
that  the  firm  is  too  poor  to  employ  good 
paper  and  attractive  printing.  Prominent 
on  the  list  are  circulars  or  dodgers.  You 
know  they  are  usually  distributed  by  some 
ragged  little  urchin,  with  a  cigarette 
cocked  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  who 
puts  half  the  edition  down  the  gutter ;  the 
remainder  is  wadded  into  little  balls  and 
squeezed   behind  door-knobs  or  scattered 


across  the  porch-floor.  You  know  what 
contempt  you  hold  for  such  an  undignified 
distribution.  You  gather  them  up,  rarely 
reading, and  carry  them  in  to  feed  the  waste- 
basket. 

Next  on  the  list  is  theatre  programmes, 
a  very  much  overestimated  medium.  The 
affable  agent  approaches  you,  and  in  a 
confidential  tone  announces  that  he  ' '  has 
a  special  space  for  your  special  benefit  at  a 
special  price.'*  He  further  says,  "Now 
this  will  be  seen  by  thousands  of  cultured 
and  refined  people  night  after  night,  etc. ' ' 
But  wait  a  minute  before  you  close  the 
contract.  Follow  down  the  aisle  after  the 
usher  has  issued  the  programmes  and  cast 
your  eye  on  this  side,  then  on  that.  About 
the  first  move  every  recipient  makes  is  to 
fold  back  a  slice  from  one  side  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Next,  they  fold  over  a  strip 
from  the  bottom.  Then  back  goes  a  slice 
from  the  other  side.  Lastly,  they  take  a 
little  bit  off  from  the  top.  Now,  what 
have  they  left?  Simply  a  nice  little 
square — the  synopsis  and  the  caste.  The 
agent  told  the  truth  when  he  said,  "The 
ads.  would  be  out  of  sight. ' '  People  go 
to  the  theatre  and  opera  to  be  entertained, 
not  to  read  business  literature. 

Novelties,  such  as  match-boxes,  fans, 
rulers,  etc.,  are  entirely  unsuitable  for 
photographing  advertising.  Clocks !  Oh, 
deliver  us  from  the  old-fashioned  time- 
piece that  reposes  on  the  fly-specked  walls 
of  the  station  and  post-office.  Can't  you 
see  in  your  mind's  eye  this  moment  those 
gorgeous  carriage  colors — the  artist  used  to 
paint  them  all  alike?  This  antiquated 
conglomeration  of  announcements  wreathed 
about  the  dial  is  read,  perhaps,  half  a 
dozen  times  by  every  one  in  town,  then 
absolutely  forgotten.  Don't  forget  that 
advertising  is  news,  not  history.  The 
hotel  register  is  another  snare.  Why  should 
you  or  I  with  our  hard-earned  dollars  pay 
for  the  hotel  man's  register  with  a  set  of 
microscopic  ads.  stretching  across  the  top 
of  each  page  ?  Whoever  scans  the  register 
is  looking  for  the  name  of  some  arrival, 
and  never  reads  the  announcements  that 
^/jgrace  the  top  of  each  page.  Right 
here,  if  you  wish  to  catch  hotel  trade, 
secure  the  privilege  of  putting  up  a  case  of 
fine  pictures  in  the  main  hall,  then  change 
it  often.     Bill -boards?     I  think  not.     No 
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photographer  of  any  dignity  cares  to  see 
his  cognomen  in  six-foot  caricatures !  Fence 
signs?  Hardly.  Too  many  photographers 
on  the  fence  already,  without  having  their 
names  as  a  running  mate  to  yards  and 
yards  of  yellow  sozodontness.  Sandwich 
men  and  barkers  may  do  for  a  lo-cent 
restaurant  or  shore  tintypes,  but  never  for 
straight  photography. 

Now  you  begin  to  wonder  what  mediums 
are  left  that  are  thoroughly  suitable  for 
photographic  advertising.  Certainly  every 
photographer  should  have  some  kind  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  either  a 
modest  display  ad.  or  a  short  reading 
notice  changed  at  every  issue. 

Souvenirs  ?  If  you  have  an  opening  or 
a  reopening,  and  wish  to  present  a  souvenir 
to  your  friends,  give  them  something  use- 
ful, however  trifling  ;  but  do  not  attach 
any  reading  matter  suggesting  an  advertise- 
ment. Remember  that  the  opening  is  in 
itself  sufficient  advertisement  for  the  time 
being.  Reserve  such  literature  as  you 
have  in  mind  for  the  near  future,  when  it 
will  have  more  force  and  give  more  lasting 
impression. 

And  now  we  come  to  booklets,  the  very 
best  direct  medium  the  photographer  can 
use.  Some  merchants  issue  thousands  of 
booklets  and  expect  a  harvest  within  three 
weeks — quite  impossible.  You  never  see 
a  wise  farmer,  who  wishes  to  raise  a  crop  of 
wheat,  rip  up  the  whole  landscape  and 
sow  all  the  seed  grain  he  can  buy  or  bor- 
row. No,  he  tills  a  few  choice  acres, 
and  sows  no  more  seed  than  he  can  take 
care  of  by  cultivating  and  weeding ;  then 
after  several  months  he  begins  to  receive 
returns.  Just  so  with  the  booklets.  The 
wise  merchant  issues  only  a  few  hundred, 
according  to  the  size  of  his  town ;  then 
follows  up  with  a  courteous  letter  to  each 
recipient,  calling  attention  to  the  same. 
Later,  if  no  returns  come,  send  another 
booklet,  even  a  third,  if  necessary,  for  it  is 
better  to  secure  fifty  customers  from  500 
booklets,  by  careful  following  up,  than  to 
issue  2000  booklets  with  no  attention  paid 
to  their  welfare,  and  secure  only  two  dozen 
customers. 

Before  issuing  booklets  carefully  prepare 
a  mailing  list  from  the  blue  book  or  the 
directory.  Next  send  each  booklet,  care- 
fully sealed  and   directed,  to    Mrs.  , 


not  to  the  **  Lady  of  the  house. '  *  If  you  do 
it  is  very  apt  to  go  the  way  of  cook-books 
and  sample  packages  of  pink  pills,  unread, 
into  the  waste-basket.  When  a  woman 
opens  her  mail  and  discovers  your  booklet 
neatly  addressed  to  her,  personally,  her 
name  correctly  spelled,  she  gives  it  some 
consideration  ;  and  if  the  stamp  be  put  on 
straight  she  gives  it  more  consideration. 
Bear  in  mind  that  a  crooked  stamp  or  an 
inverted  one  is  just  a  little  discourteous  to 
any  woman  ;  also  is  a  slur  upon  the  memory 
of  the  dead  President  whose  miniature 
image  graces  the  same. 

Now  you  have  all  the  printer's  ink  or 
direct  advertising  necessary.  But  how 
about  the  indirect^  the  most  potent  of  all 
advertising?  Gentlemen,  I  refer  to  your 
pictures,  they  are  your  best  advertisement ; 
they  will  make  or  unmake  you  despite  the 
most  alluring  ads.  and  the  most  beautiful 
booklets  ever  built. 

How  often  we  speak  of  the  present  as 
the  age  of  the  specialists.  Photography  is 
certainly  included  as  well  as  medicine  and 
mechanics.  We  have  the  artist  who  makes 
none  but  women's  portraits ;  the  artist  who 
makes  none  but  men's  portraits;  the  artist 
who  attends  to  the  children's  pictorial 
wants,  and  he  who  caters  to  pets.  It  is 
the  trend  of  every  trade  to  specialize,  but 
the  patrons  of  good  portraiture  demand 
INDIVIDUALITY  and.  PERSONALITY  as  Well  as 
specialty. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there 
are  too  many  pictures  just  alike?  That 
there  is  a  plethora  of  photographs  and  a 
dearth  of  pictures,  due  to  a  lack  of  art  edu- 
cation ? 

Take,  if  you  will,  a  hundred  photographs 
from  as  many  studios  of  good  fair  reputation. 
Remove  the  names,  shuffle  them,  lay  them 
out,  and  you  cannot  tell  one  man's  work 
from  another,  only  as  you  personally  knew 
that  he  made  such  and  such  pictures.  Lack 
of  individuality  is  the  reason.  Lack  of 
pictorial  qualities  is  the  reason.  Lack  of 
sound  composition  is  the  reason.  All  the 
prints  are  pretty  and  pleasing,  but  lack 
that  distinguishing  quality  we  call  pictorial- 
ness.  In  plain  English,  there  is  but  little 
genuine  pictorial  photography  done  in  this 
country. 

For  years  photographers  have  worked 
for  tonal  effects,  which  are  pleasing,  and 
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are  purchased  by  many  customers.  But 
the  effect  is  not  pictorial— does  not  attract 
the  stranger,  does  not  exhibit  more  than 
mere  likeness,  does  not  appeal  to  good 
judges  and  wealthy  patrons,  who  will 
cavil  at  no  reasonable  high  price  if  their 
portraits  proclaim  the  artist  as  well  as  the 
artisan.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  power  of 
pictorial  photography,  is  the  key  to  higher 
prices. 

The  first  step  toward  pictorial  photog- 
raphy is  to  secure  tonal  values^  which 
means  truth  of  distance ;  or,  in  other 
words,  atmospheric  perspective.  You  have 
observed  that  an  object  which  at  four  feet 
from  the  eye  is  sharp  and  clear  becomes 
dimmer  in  outline  and  color  at  fourteen 
feet;  still  dimmer  at  forty  feet.  (By  the 
term  color  we  do  not  mean  the  red,  blue, 
or  yellow  quality,  but  its/orce  of  light  and 
shade.)  To  make  this  point  plainer,  an 
object  that  is  black  or  white  at  close  range 
grows  less  black  or  white  at  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant ;  still  dimmer  if  removed  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  finally  at  an  extreme  distance 
loses  all  force  of  color  and  becomes  a  neu- 
tral gray.  Now,  what  is  true  of  a  long 
range  is  true  of  a  short  range,  like  a  por- 
trait of  a  head  where  the  planes  are  only 
a  few  inches  apart.  (But  this  leads  us 
into  deep  discussion,  which  time  forbids, 
and  which  must  be  led  up  by  preliminary 
instruction.  Hence  this  is  just  the  quality, 
tona/  values y  that  you  must  incorporate  in 
your  pictures.  It  is  the  first  step  toward 
pictorialness. 

Composition  is  the  next  step  to  secure 
pictorial  effects.  It  is  to  picture-making 
what  architecture  is  to  carpentry — what 
authorship  is  to  the  reportorial.  It  is  the 
all-important  point  in  picture-making,  and 
the  least  understood  by  photographers. 

The  average  photographer  considers 
composition  an  arrangement  of  pleasing 
linesy  lightSy  and  shades.  Quite  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  a  pleasing  arrangement  of 
lines,  lights,  and  shades.  And  when  the 
photographer  is  familiar  with  these  qualities 
— tonal  values,  composition,  etc. — and  can 
produce  a  portrait  that  will  enlist  praise 
and  admiration  from  the  stranger  he  may 
rightfully  claim  the  title  of  artist. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  wide  appre- 
ciation of  the  masterly  criticism  photog- 
raphers  have    received   for    several    years 


from  such  able  men  as  Professor  Griffith, 
Taft,  Enneking,  and  others ;  but  instantiy 
you  ask  yourself  how  are  we  to  apply  these 
excellent  ideas  to  our  everyday  work  ?  Your 
case  has  been  thoroughly  diagnosed,  now 
you  need  careful  doses  of  pictorial  medi- 
cine. Art,  you  know,  is  a  good  deal  like 
religion — you  may  catch  the  fever  and 
have  the  power  in  a  multitude,  but  your 
own  salvation  you  must  work  out  by  your- 
self with  a  pastor  and  a  master. 

Higher  prices  for  your  products  and 
higher  social  standing  are  the  fruits  of  such 
labor  when  the  artist  in  you  leads  the 
artisan  in  you ;  when  your  individuality 
rules  your  craftsmanship. 

Isn't  this  noticeable  in  all  vocations? 
Why  does  Vanderbilt's  chef  command  a 
higher  salary  than  the  country  hotel  cook  ? 
Very  true,  Molly  O'Foggerty  can  whack  a 
boiled  dinner  together  that  will  tease  the 
tongue  of  the  bucolic  justice  ;  but  Monsieur 
de  Bouillon  can  take  the  same  materials 
and  build  a  salad  that  will  uncork  the  best 
wit  from  such  minds  as  Chauncey  Depew 
and  others  I  Why  ?  Because  he  put  art 
in  his  dish,  while  Molly  mixed  ardor  with 
hers. 

You  ask,  **  Does  it  pay  to  spend  several 
months  or  a  year  to  perfect  yourself  in  art 
principles?**  In  other  words,  is  photog- 
raphy a  fine  art?  Before  I  answer  this 
question  I  will  ask  three  others.  Is  paint- 
ing a  fine  art  ?  Yes,  if  a  fine  artist  mixes 
the  colors  and  applies  them  to  the  canvas. 
Is  sculpture  a  fine  art  ?  Yes,  if  a  fine  artist 
chips  the  marble.  Is  music  a  fine  art  ? 
Yes,  if  a  Paderewski  animates  the  ivories, 
or  a  Paganini  draws  a  beguiling  bow,  or  a 
matchless  Patti  vocalizes  the  notes.  Is 
p-h-o-t-O'g-r-a-p-h-y  a  fine  art?  YES,  if  a 
fine  artist  controls  the  lens  ;  if  define  artist 
develops  the  plate  ;  if  ^.fine  artist  prepares 
the  plate,  and  define  artist  prints  the  same. 
Then  photography  is  a  fine  art ;  otherwise, 
a  craft  taking  years  of  hard  study  to 
master. 

We  know  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
meet  in  convention  each  year  to  exchange 
ideas  on  technique  and  manipulation.  Be- 
ware, however,  how  you  copy  each  other's 
ideas  of  lighting,  attitudes,  and  composi- 
tion ;  it  only  keeps  you  farther  from  the 
artist's  goal.  Constant  copying  hides  only 
the  deeper  your  individuality.     Certainly, 
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**one  must  iii>itate  before  he  can  origi- 
nate ; '  *  but  is  that  any  reason  why  we 
should  forever  creep  on  our  hands  and 
knees? 

Arise — and  see  the  shining  horizon  ! 
Read  more  good  books ;  hear  more  good 
music ;  study  true  picture -making,  but 
don't,  don't  imitate — the  rut  grows  deeper 
and  your  creative  sense  dimmer.  Walk 
with  me  down  one  of  the  side  streets 
where  cheap  gravestones  and  architectural 
images  are  cut.  There  sits  a  greasy  little 
fellow  pecking  away  a  piece  of  porphyry. 
He  is  making  a  cherub.  What  !  that 
ugly  little  image  an  angel  ?  One  look  is 
sufficient.  Now  march  with  me  over  to 
your  magnificent  museum.  There,  in  an 
alcove,  is  a  plaster  replica  of  the  head  of 
Zeus,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  pieces  of  statuary  ever  made.  One 
look  is  not  sufficient.  Neither  was  it  suffi- 
cient for  the  ancient  Greeks ;  for  history 
says,  "This  statue  had  the  power  of  dis- 
pelling grief  and  sorrow.  * '  That  those  who 
approached  it  heartsick  and  mind-laden, 
left  its  presence  with  sunshine  on  their 
countenances  and  a  new  hope  for  the 
morrow. 

What  a  contrast !  The  miserable  little 
effigy  in  the  side  street  is  a  mechanical 
piece.  The  magnificent  head  of  Jupiter 
is  a  masterpiece.  The  difference  is  this : 
One  is  by  PHI DE AS— the  other  is  per- 
Jidious  / 

Again,  so  many  photographers  seem 
completely  carried  away  with  the  fact  that 
a  negative  can  produce  innumerable  copies. 
**  Oh,"  they  say,  '*if  I  can  only  get  the 


negative  in  such  and  such  a  condition  I 
can  turn  off  thousands  of  duplicates. '  * 

Alas  1  what  folly !  What  a  leading 
away  from  the  coveted  goal !  It  were  bet- 
ter a  negative  be  limited  to  five  or  ten 
copies,  and  the  plate  destroyed  ;  for  then 
would  better  pictures  be  made,  higher  prices 
be  paid,  and  more  respect  given  to  the  pro- 
fession of  photography. 

Let  me  sketch  two  other  scenes. 

Off  down  there  on  the  coast,  where  they 
are  squeezing  cod  into  boxes,  stands  a 
burly  son  of  Erin,  with  a  stencil.  With 
muscle  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  blacking- 
brush  he  has  made  a  very  credible  out- 
line picture  on  the  end  of  a  box.  He 
glories  in  the  fact  that  he  can  duplicate  the 
same  every  moment.  Over  here  in  college, 
where  they  are  arranging  drawing-boards 
and  easels,  stands  an  eager  student  with 
every  fibre  of  brain  and  brush  alert  to  catch 
some  of  the  matchless  beauty  of  a  celebrated 
cartoon  that  hangs  upon  the  wall.  The 
coast  picture  represents  a  scene  in  a  pack- 
ing-house— men  putting  down  fish.  The 
college  picture  represents  a  scene  in  Pales- 
tine— ^men  also  putting  down  fish,  but  at 
the  feet  of  the  only  true  and  perfect  Man 
that  ever  lived;  beyond  the  astonished 
Apostles  is  the  hungry  multitude  ;  on  the 
ground,  the  five  loaves.  The  coast  picture 
is  simply  a  mechanical  piece,  forgotten  the 
day  it  was  made;  the  college  picture  is 
an  immortal  masterpiece^  and  will  never 
grow  dim  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  dif- 
ference is  in  the  men  who  made  them. 
One — is  by  Michael — Delano  ;  the  other 
—by  MICHAEL  ANGELO  \ 


COMPOSITION:    A    NECESSITY."* 


BY   OITG   WALTER    BECK. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men  :  Meeting  with  you  to-day  gives  me 
great  pleasure.  Familiar  faces  recall  to 
my  mind  the  convention  of  1895,  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  It  was  my  first  attend- 
ance at  these  yearly  gatherings  of  photog- 
raphers, and  I  was  present  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  on   a  jury  that   was   to    select 

*  A  lecture  delivered  at  the   Ohio-Michigan  Con- 
vention, 190a. 


pictures  for  the  first  salon.  There  were 
three  of  us  entrusted  with  this  task.  We 
felt  the  importance  of  the  work,  as  we  were 
conscious  of  the  influence  the  first  leaning 
toward  art  must  have  on  photography — 
a  step  that  must  in  time  lead  to  art — 
the  camera  used  intelligently  being  the 
tool. 

The  jury  was  composed  of  artists  only, 
and  we  felt  the  good  that  would  come  to 
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all  art  if  photography  could  be  instilled 
with  the  new  life  that  comes  with  art. 
There  were  two  distinct  objects  in  view. 
The  first  was,  that  the  photographer  could 
infuse  art  into  his  camera  work ;  that  he 
would  benefit  by  it  in  the  pleasure  and  the 
profit  to  be  derived  out  of  it.  The  second 
— an  equally  important  point  to  be  gained 
— was  the  influence  of  art-photography  on 
the  people.  Photography  is  to  be  **the 
art  of  the  people,'*  and  professionals  will 
prosper  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  cultivate 
the  masses.  All  the  other  arts  can  better 
live  with  improved  photography. 

Let  the  people  understand  what  good 
photography  is,  and  let  the  photographer 
study  art  that  he  may  keep  ahead  of  the 
people  in  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
With  this  in  view  we  met  the  complicated 
problem.  All  the  pictures  on  display  were 
in  set  sizes  and  shapes,  such  as  the  cabinet, 
etc.  The  mounts  were  also  of  one  type. 
This  seemed  to  us  the  most  formidable 
barrier  photography  had  to  meet  on  its 
newly  taken  path  toward  art.  This  uni- 
formity in  size  and  mounting  made  the 
photograph  of  second  importance  and  the 
manufactured  supply  the  first.  We  found 
that  both  the  photographer  and  the  manu- 
facturer could  profit  by  a  reversal  of  this 
principle.  If  the  portrait  aimed  at  could 
be  made  the  first  condition,  and  the  size, 
shape  and  mounting  supporting  influences, 
then  there  would  be  health  and  possibili- 
ties in  the  plan.  We  found  first  of  all 
that,  owing  to  the  set  sizes,  the  figures  were 
surrounded  with  background  material  in 
such  confusion  and  abundance  that  the 
background  often  became  of  greater  in- 
terest than  the  figure  or  the  face.  The  idea 
came  to  us  at  the  time  to  cut  out  some 
mats  and  place  them  over  some  of  the  best 
prints  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  off  the 
figure  well,  and  to  cover  the  harmful  parts 
of  the  backgrounds.  The  pictures  thus 
treated  were  incorporated,  with  other 
highly  gifted  works,  into  the  salon. 

When  the  next  session  of  the  convention 
was  called,  immediately  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  salon  we  were  surprised  to  find 
objections  raised  to  the  including  of  the 
improved  prints  in  the  salon.  The  jury 
was  taught  a  lesson  in  diplomacy,  but  at 
the  convention  of  1896  it  was  evident  that 
the  members  of  the  convention  had  gained 


a  lesson  in  art,  for  the  cabinets  were  in  the 
minority  and  the  well -trimmed  picture  had 
become  established.  In  this  way  lessons 
in  art  are  usually  taught. 

We  have  further  strengthened  our  art 
movement  since  1895  by  urging  simplicity 
in  backgrounds,  by  taking  out  wild  acces- 
sories and  using  only  that  which  will  give 
the  light  and  dark  of  the  figure  a  favorable 
condition  for  portrait  effect.  In  my  expe- 
rience as  a  lecturer  before  conventions  I 
have  found  that  the  deeper  truths  of  art 
would  be  rejected  one  year  and  taken  up 
the  next ;  that  in  course  of  these  seven 
years  photographers  have  come  to  realize 
that  *  *  good  straight  photography '  *  is  but 
a  preliminary  process  ;  that  **  treatment  " 
is  coming  to  be  the  watchword.  These 
seven  years  have  trained  not  only  the 
photographers,  but  the  artists  who  were 
called  in  by  them  to  help  in  the  struggle 
of  photography  toward  art.  No  one  has 
been  injured  thereby.  The  manufacturers 
are  supplying  better  plates  and  better 
papers,  and  even  the  background  man  is  in 
the  field.  His  business  may  yet  outlive 
the  passion  we  now  have  for  extreme  sim- 
plicity in  the  background,  and  he  may 
furnish  us  with  even  better  grounds  having 
good,  interesting,  and  helpful  forms  in 
place  of  the  wild  and  unfitting  ones  sold 
in  the  past.  The  progressive  photographer 
has  gained ;  he  gets  higher  prices  because 
he  reaches  a  public  trained  by  foreign 
travel,  and  the  artist:  has  gained,  for  his 
public  has  grown  less  literal  in  its  taste. 
All  three — the  photographer,  manufac- 
turer and  artist-instructor — are  now  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  "  art  in  photog- 
raphy ' '  must  be  approached  by  the  way 
of  **  composition." 

In  these  illustrations  that  I  have  brought 
to  show  you  to-day  I  will  point  out  how 
true  this  is.  For  instance,  in  this  print 
showing  a  woman  in  a  dark  dress,  posed 
beautifully  and  supported  against  a  simple 
dark  background,  our  photographer  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  chair  upon  which 
the  woman  is  seated  was  too  obvious,  and 
should  be  cut  away.  He  did  so,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  space  in  which  the  woman 
is  now  to  be  forever  and  a  day  is  too 
small  for  her.  It  makes  her  appear 
crowded,  imprisoned  for  life,  and  all  her 
loveliness  is  turned  into  a  distortion  extend- 
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ing  over  the  whole  photographic  print  and 
especially  noticeable  in  the  face,  where  we 
find  the  photographic  stare.  How  unfor- 
tunate this  is,  and  yet  it  is  like  99  per  cent, 
of  the  pictures  in  our  show  cases. 

Now  in  this  second  picture  I  show  you 
the  same  woman  in  the  same  pose,  and  the 
chair  retained.  No  part  of  the  back- 
ground is  trimmed,  but  the  background  has 
in  it  forms  and  movements  consistent  with 
the  composition  elements  of  the  figure. 
What  is  the  result  ?  This  woman  feels 
** right**  in  the  picture;  she  feels  at 
home  ;  she  is  our  friend  ;  we  are  in  direct 
relation  to  her.  She  is  not  self-conscious, 
but  is  oblivious  of  being  on  show.  She 
lives  in  her  picture.  And  do  you  notice 
that  the  facial  expression  is  fine,  quiet, 
** soulful?'*  Thus  we  have  proof  that 
soulfulness  is  only  attained  by  true  picture 
quality ;  that  the  background,  rightly 
treated,  is  as  vital  a  part  as  the  face  itself  ; 
that  trimming  has  been  only  one  step  in 
our  progress  toward  art,  and  that  the  one 
great  duty  that  remains  to  us  to-day  is  to 
learn  how  to  * '  build  up  * '  a  picture.  This 
means  art  study. 

The  lecturer  then  went  through  art 
problems  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  show- 
ing in  each  how  our  every-day  product 
could  be  turned  into  aesthetic  work,  and 
showing  by  actual  prints  that  it  is  possible ; 
in  fact,  that  in  the  year's  work  the  ideas 
he  has  set  forth  are  '*  working  ideas  **  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  are  the  foundation  of  the 
business  success  of  many  leading  men  of 
the  profession.     Continuing,  he  said  : 

A  word  about  our  yearly  meetings. 
Photographers  have  these  conventions  all 
to  themselves.  Their  good  and  bad  pic- 
tures are  all  mixed  in  the  display,  and  the 
salon  is  a  little  crowded  box  where  the 
artistic  qualities  die.  If  the  policy  were 
changed,  if  photographers  would  choose 
the  best  pictures  of  the  year's  work,  hang 
them  in  rooms  built  into  the  convention 
hall,  each  room  a  copy  of  a  modern 
dwelling  in  the  best  taste,  the  professional 
photographer  would  see  his  work  as  it  can 
be  used  in  the  home ;  he  would  learn  to 
work  for  effect.  A  picture  that  is  to  be 
on  the  wall  should  be  made  to  carry  at  a 
distance  of  from  four  to  ten  feet,  and  it 
should  be  a  good  decorative  spot.  A 
picture  should  be  made  to  look  right  on 


our  modern  light  walls.  Photographers 
should  study  to  make  their  work  look  well 
upon  the  walls  having  the  colors  now  in 
vogue— even  wrestling  with  the  Morris 
wall-paper. 

Again,  photographers  should  display  at 
their  conventions  portfolios  in  well -shaped 
frame  cases,  such  as  people  could  buy  and 
use  in  their  homes.  Certain  pictures  look 
well  only  in  portfolios,  and  the  profes- 
sional must  learn  to  see  the  difference.  A 
convention  having  a  display  of  this  kind 
would  educate  its  members  having  small 
opportunities  at  home,  and  all  would  be 
greatly  benefited.  Further,  at  such  a 
convention,  on  several  days  following  the 
regular  meetings  the  pictures  and  portfolios, 
well  guarded,  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  city  and  the  people  to  impress  upon 
them  the  strength  of  each  year's  advance. 

We  must  educate  ourselves  and  the 
people.  It  is ''business'*  to  do  so.  The 
other  day  I  happened  in  the  art  store  of 
Hanfstaengl,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
to  look  at  photographic  reproductions  of 
old  masters.  It  occurred  to  me  while 
looking  over  these  hundreds  of  wonderful 
prints  that  the  average  photographer  had 
never  seen  a  fine  reproduction,  those  com- 
ing to  his  notice  being  but  blackened  half- 
tone reproductions.  What  an  educational 
influence  would  come  from  a  display  of  the 
best  photographs  from  such  a  firm  at  our 
annual  conventions.  Artists  who  attend 
the  conventions  could  then  explain  the 
composition  upon  which  the  old  masters 
built  their  portraits,  and  a  comparison  with 
our  own  products  in  photography  would 
be  enlightening  for  the  reason  that  we 
would  see  the  difference  between  art  and 
the  absence  of  art,  the  science  that  under- 
lies art,  and  the  * '  chance ' '  that  is  the 
weakness  in  our  present  photographic 
work. 


The  photographic  concession  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  of  1904  has  been 
secured  by  former  Congressman  William 
Lorimer,  of  Chicago.  According  to  his 
contract  he  is  to  pay  the  World's  Fair 
Commissioners  30  per  cent,  of  his  gross 
receipts  for  the  photographic  privileges. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  concession  will  net 
Lorimer  not  less  than  $500,000  profits. 
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BY    C.    S.   BATEHAM. 


I  HAVE  no  intention  of  inflicting  upon 
you  a  long  speech — the  kind  once  de- 
scribed as  containing  nine-tenths  flummery 
and  one-tenth  sound  sense.  Your  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  engaged  speakers  who 
will  fill  the  time  on  our  programme  with 
talks  full  of  sense  on  subjects  of  practical 
use  to  each  one  of  us  engaged  in  the 
photographic  art.  I  almost  said  business, 
but  in  view  of  recent  achievements  pho- 
tography is  now  fully  entitled  to  be  desig- 
nated as  an  art.  The  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  Commissioners  have  given  it  official 
recognition  as  such.  They  have  listened 
to  its  continued  knocking  at  the  portals 
of  art,  and,  deciding  that  its  claims  for  ad- 
mission were  too  strong  to  be  longer 
ignored,  they  have  announced  that  art  pho- 
tography will  be  given  its  rightful  place 
among  the  fine  arts  in  the  Art  Pjdace. 
Quoting  from  their  circular:  < 'Admission 
will  be  confined  strictly  to  such  art  work 
in  photography  as  may  satisfactorily  pass 
the  critical  inspection  of  the  National  Jury 
of  Selection  of  the  Department  of  Art. '  * 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Keep  the  stand- 
ard high.  We  only  ask  that  when  works 
of  art  are  produced  by  photography  they 
shall  be  recognized  as  such,  just  as  much 
as  when  done  by  brush  or  pencil.  This 
step  is  a  long  stride  in  the  advancement  of 
photography,  and  the  earnest  workers  in 
the  profession  should  bend  their  energies 
toward  producing  pictures  of  such  high 
merit  as  will  compel  their  acceptance,  and 
thus  make  our  position  in  the  world  of  art 
secure.  We  can  scarcely  overestimate  the 
advantage  gained.  It  will  give  dignity  to 
our  profession  and  a  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public  that  has  not  heretofore 
been  attained. 

Colonel  Ockerson,  of  the  World's  Fair 
Commission,  in  an  interview  for  a  promi- 
nent newspaper,  recently  said  :  '  *  With  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  pho- 
tography is  to  be  advanced  to  a  higher 
plane  in  the  scale  of  civilization.     It  is  the 

*  Being  the  President's  Address,  delivered  at  the 
Ohio- Michigan  Convention,  1902. 


first  time  that  the  photographic  art  was 
ever  classed  as  a  fine  art  in  this  coun- 
try, but  undoubtedly  some  photographs 
are  works  of  art,  and  these  we  have  de- 
cided to  put  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building." 

The  opportunity  should  be  improved  to 
the  utmost,  not  only  by  personal  endeavors 
to  produce  pictures  worthy  of  acceptance, 
but  also  by  a  concerted  action  of  our  Asso  • 
ciation  to  see  that  we  are  properly  repre- 
sented at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904. 
I  think  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  this  convention  to  co-operate 
with  the  National  Association  in  securing 
all  the  honors  possible  for  our  profession. 

Regarding  co-operation  of  associations, 
I  feel  that  I  am  geting  in  rather  deep  water 
when  touching  on  this  subject,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  four  years  in  active 
work  for  our  State  Association  has  im- 
pressed me  with  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining the  membership  on  its  present 
basis.  Each  year  it  seems  to  be  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  undertaking  to  get  the 
ones  who  should  be  interested  to  send  dis- 
plays of  work  and  attend  the  convention. 
Prizes  failed  to  interest  most  of  our  mem- 
bers, so  we  fell  into  line  with  the  no-prize 
idea  this  year,  offering  only  three  cash 
prizes,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing outside  exhibits  and  creating  a  contest 
that  would  add  more  interest  to  a  no-prize 
convention.  I  think,  however,  that  you 
will  find  more  exhibits,  even  from  those 
outside  our  States,  that  are  merely  sent  to 
us  as  a  compliment  than  there  are  of  those 
entered  for  the  prizes-  This  seems  to 
show,  to  my  mind  at  least,  that  the  leaders 
in  our  profession  throughout  the  country 
are  ready  and  willing  to  do  much  for  the 
general  advancement  of  photography  re- 
gardless of  direct  inducements — that  they 
are  ready  to  co-operate  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  Co-operation  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  it  seems  that  the  idea  of  a  closer 
union  of  all  the  associations  is  in  the 
minds  of  photographers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  There  are  many  differing 
ideas  regarding  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
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this  desirable  result.  Mr.  Edmondson,  Presi 
dent  of  the  National  Association,  advocates 
the  plan  of  State  associations  holding  their 
meetings  one  year  and  the  National  being 
held  in  the  alternate  year.  Others  favor 
the  National  Association  being  a  sort  of 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  organizations, 
the  officers  of  each  association  of  a  State 
or  group  of  States  being  delegated  to  attend 
the  National  Association,  and  vote  for  them 
in  the  business  connected  with  that  organ- 
ization. For  those  States  which  have  no 
local  organization  the  National  Associa- 
tion would  appoint  delegates  to  represent 
their  territory. 

This  plan  would  have  the  advantage  of 
improving  the  business  meetings  of  the 
National  Association  and  prevent  the  pos- 
sibilities of  deleterious  measures  being 
passed  by  anyone  who  can  talk  well  and 
command  a  few  followers.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  there  is  constant  danger 
of  this  in  any  of  our  business  meetings 
conducted  under  the  present  loose  organ- 
ization. To  do  more  effective  work  there 
must  be  better  organization.  Some  think 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  this  we  should 
commence  at  the  bottom  and  restrict  the 
membership  in  our  State  associations  so  as 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  quacks  ;  those 
who  bring  discredit  to  the  profession  by 
their  unprofessional  business  methods. 
There  are  many  good  men  who  will  not 
take  any  active  part  in  National  or  State 
associations  so  long  as  this  class  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  and  use  the  information 
gained  to  further  their  ends.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  there  would  be  a  freer 
interchange  of  ideas  at  our  conventions 
if  all  could  feel  that  there  were  none  pres- 
ent who  would  be  likely  to  make  improper 
use  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained. 

These  ideas  have  been  discussed  in  pri- 
vate for  many  years  past,  but  never  brought 
out  in  public  meeting  for  fear  the  time  was 
not  yet  come.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  open  discussion  can  do  no  harm,  and 
I  think  that  a  plan  combining  the  best 
features  of  these  ideas  should  be  brought 
before  this  convention,  and  at  least  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  obtained.  A  closer 
union  of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of 
their  profession  at  heart  is  bound  to  be 
productive  of  greater  good.  No  man  ever 
did  or  can  do  a  great  work  alone  ;  he  must 


be  backed  up  by  the  admiration  of  some 
sympathetic  friends.  As  William  Morris 
said,  *<  Fellowship  is  Heaven,  and  lack  of 
fellowship  is  hell.  Some  one  must  believe 
in  you.  Self-reliance  is  very  excellent ; 
but  as  for  independence,  there  is  no  such 
thing.  As  one  must  win  approval  for  him- 
self, so  he  must  receive  corroboration  from 
others.  By  working  for  the  good  of  all 
we  work  for  the  good  of  ourselves,  and  we 
only  succeed  as  we  work  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.**  There  never  was  a  time 
when  there  appeared  such  a  bright  future 
for  our  profession  as  there  is  at  the  present 
time.  Shall  we  not  take  active  steps  to 
improve  our  opportunities,  and  by  mutual 
co-operation  and  with  higher  aims  advance 
the  standard  of  our  art  to  the  utmost  of 
our  combined  abilities  ? 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  critical  time  for  art 
in  our  profession.  We  have  passed  through 
the  era  of  impressionism,  and  are  now 
entering  upon  what  seems  to  be  a  happy 
medium  between  the  crude  work  of  the 
past  years,  when  chemical  effects  were  the 
chief  aim,  and  of  the  fuzzy,  uncertain 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  which  did  not 
do  justice  to  either  photography  or  art. 
It  remains  for  us  now  to  study  carefully  the 
fundamental  principles  of  art.  I  believe 
we  cannot  get  too  much  of  it,  and  for  this 
reason  we  have  secured  the  best  talent  ob- 
tainable to  instruct  us  on  these  lines  at  this 
convention — men  who  have  made  it  a 
practical  study  for  years,  and  who  know 
our  needs  and  limitations.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  the  impression  that  art  knowledge 
is  the  one  thing  needful,  however,  as  good 
business  methods  are  just  as  important  for 
our  success.  The  two  should  go  hand-in - 
hand.  The  world  of  commerce  is  just  as 
honorable  as  the  world  of  art,  and  a  trifle 
more  necessary.  Business  means  making 
things  that  people  want,  and  the  bu.siness 
method  is  the  expedient  way  of  doing 
things — that  is  to  say,  the  best  way. 

To  be  a  business  man  implies  that  you 
are  orderly,  systematic,  exact,  competent, 
reliable  ;  that  you  keep  your  promises  (and 
expect  others  to  do  the  same)  ;  that  you 
are  on  time ;  that  you  pay  your  debts ; 
that  you  give  employment  to  others,  and 
see  that  they  do  their  work  properly  and 
well. 

Of  course,  there  are  men  who  have  be- 
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come  so  thoroughly  immersed  in  the  busi- 
ness side  of  it  that  the  development  of  the 
art  side  of  their  nature  has  been  unduly 
restrained,  but  a  man  of  this  kind  is  surely 
no  worse  than  an  artist  who  scorns  the 


business  part.  In  the  union  of  the  two 
lies  success.  Let  us  look  to  our  work  and 
make  it  of  such  quality  that  the  market 
must  come  to  us,  and  having  come  let  us 
see  that  we  treat  it  in  a  business-like  way. 


TONED   BROMIDE   PRINTS   AND   PERMANENCY. 


As  soon  as  any  printing  process  becomes 
popular  the  photographer  is  seized  with  a 
desire  for  variety.  It  matters  little  to  him 
that  many  methods  are  dependent  for  per- 
manency on  a  very  delicate  adjustment  of 
treatment  and  material.  Not  a  little 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  this  experi- 
menting after  new  things  ;  it  is  not  more 
than  a  decade  ago  since  more  than  one 
promising  printing  paper  courted  and  met 
financial  disaster  on  the  rock  of  combined 
bath.  Without  experiment  and  some  risk 
we  would  never  progress,  and  it  is  better 
to  be  brought  up  sharp  once  in  a  while 
than  to  fall  into  a  lethargy. 

Bromides  have  not  missed  the  fate  of  all 
papers,  and  many  pleasing  variations  of 
the  standard  tones  have  been  obtained. 
Of  these  the  most  popular  tones  have  been 
those  obtained  with  uranium — and  the 
result  has  gone  to  show  that  uranium  leaves 
mugh  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  per- 
manency. We  have  just  received  a  batch 
of  uranium-toned  bromides,  some  of  which 
show  trouble.  A  gray  metallic  deposit  is 
one  fault,  and  it  occurs  on  a  couple  of 
prints  from  the  showcase.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  why 
toned  bromides  should  be  abandoned  if 
only  moderate  permanency  is  required, 
but  a  uranium -toned  silver  image  will 
never  be  oi  a  guaranteeable  permanency. 

The  fading  or  mottling  of  these  prints 
has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  am- 
monia in  the  air;  but  experiments  tend 
to  disprove  this  except  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  much  more  humid  than  in  this 
country.  It  was,  we  believe,  Dr.  Katz,  of 
Charlottenburg,  who  laid  the  blame  of 
fading  on  the  mountant.  He  experi- 
mented with  many  kinds,  but  found  a 
universal  tendency  to  fading,  sometimes 
immediately  the  print  was  mounted.  He 
was  unable  to  discover  what  ingredient 
caused  this  fading,  but  he  discovered  a 
preventive  in  mixing  a  little  of  the  uranium 


intensifier  itself  to  the  mountant.  Fresh 
intensifier  was  preferable  to  that  which 
had  been  used.  If  the  print  has  been 
toned  properly  the  metallic  deposit  can 
be  avoided  by  waxing  the  print. 

The  chemical  changes  during  the  toning 
of  a  bromide  print  are  very  intricate  and 
involved.  For  the  amateur  who  wishes 
for  a  **  pleasing  tone"  on  his  exhibition 
print  the  process  is  to  be  commended.  But 
now  that  we  have  told  our  correspondent 
how  to  avoid  the  special  trouble  which  has 
worried  him,we  would  suggest  that  bromide 
paper,  if  properly  worked,  is  better  than 
if  dabbled  with,  and  that  if  novelties  are 
sought  it  will  be  better,  from  the  business 
side,  to  seek  them  in  some  other  direction. 


'*  Winners  of  1902  '*  is  the  title  of  an 
attractive  booklet  just  received  from  the 
Voigtlaender  &  Son  Opt.  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  instantaneous 
photographs  of  athletes,  from  photographs 
made  by  W.  U.  Jennings,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  clearly  shows  the  advantages  of 
the  CoUinear  lenses  for  this  difficult 
branch  of  photographic  work.  Copies  of 
the  booklet  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Voigtlaender  &  Son  Optical  Co. 

Messrs.  Tennant  &  Ward,  publish- 
ers of  Th^  Photo- Miniature y  offer  an  award 
of  I25  in  cash  for  the  best  answer  to  the 
following  question:  "Is  The  Photo- 
Miniaturey  No.  29,  Flashlight  Photog- 
raphy, better  than  The  Photo- Miniature , 
No.  30,  on  Photographing  Interiors,  or 
vice  versa  ?  ' '  Plain  reasons  should  be 
given,  preferably  on  a  postal  card.  The 
contest  closes  November  25th,  and  the 
award  will  be  announced  in  the  photo- 
graphic journals.  Every  professional  pho- 
tographer should  read  these  two  very 
practical  little  books  and,  if  read  wisely, 
their  reading  within  the  next  few  weeks 
may  be  turned  to  probable  profit. 
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By  the  courteous  help  of  President  Chas. 
W.  Heara  we  are  able  to  place  before  our 
readers  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  work 
shown  in  the  New  England  Salon  of  1902. 
The  collection  from  which  our  pictures 
was  taken  was  in  itself  selected  from  a 
larger  body  of  American  and  European 
work  submitted  to  the  Salon  jury.  Great 
praise  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Heam  and  his 
fellow-officers  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation for  the  work  involved  in  securing 
this  international  display.  As  our  illustra- 
tions plainly  demonstrate,  American  por- 
traiture still  holds  the  first  place  despite  the 
excellent  work  done  abroad. 

The  following  list  comprises  those  pho- 
tographers whose  work  was  accepted  for 
exhibition  in  the  Salon  of  the  Boston  Con- 
vention. The  figure  after  each  name  indi- 
cates the  number  of  pictures  Jiung  ; 


Anselm,  M.  W.,  Russia 
Appleton,  J.  M.,  New  York 
Baker,  Harold  . 
Bateham,  C.  S.,  Norwalk,  O. 
Barrows,  F.  R.,  Boston 
Bachrouschin,  W.  B.,  Moscow 
Barnett,  H.  W.,  London   . 
Boissonnas,  F.,  Geneva 
Dubreuil,  P.,  Paris    . 
Duhrkoop,  Hamburg 
Ecalle,  G.  C,  Paris  . 
Edmondson,  G.,  Cleveland,  O 
Flodin,  Ferd.,  Stockholm  . 
Partridge,  W.  H.,  Boston  . 
Pierce,  H.  H.,  Providence 
Spellman,  D.  D.,  Detroit  . 
Parkinson,  M.  B.,  Boston  . 
Van  Norman,  G.  H.,  Springfield 
Stein,  S.  L.,  Milwaukee     . 
Holden,  Alfred,  Philadelphia 
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Field,  J.  H.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Tingley,  G.  E.,  Mystic,  Conn.  . 
Schervee,  H.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Hofmeister  Bros.,  Hamburg 
Pike,  C.  C,  Indianapolis  . 
Porter,  J.  W.,  Youngstown,  O.  . 
Marshall,  W.  E.,  Arlington,  Mass. 
Werner,  Alfred,  Dublin 
Moore  &  Stephenson,  Atlanta 
Albany  Art  Union,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Soladornikoft,  K.,  Russia  . 
Holman,  S.  M.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Latimer,  H.  A.,  Boston     . 
Hastings,  G.  H.,  Boston   . 
Johnstone,  C,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Strauss,  J.  C,  St.  Louis 
Hamnquist,  Stockholm 
Hertzberg,  John,  Stockholm 
Rahmn,  A.  W.,  Boras,  Sweden  . 
Lenhert,  H.      . 
Crooke,  William,  Edinburgh 
Bequin,  F.  Mamur,  Belgium 
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Two  pictures  from  the  complimentary 
exhibits  of  Dudley  Hoyt,  of  Rochester, 
and  one  from  the  exhibit  of  Chas.  W. 
Hearn,  of  Boston,  were  recommended  by 
the  judges  as  possessing  attractive  merit, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Salon. 


The  Conley  Camera  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  offer  a  silent  shutter  for  photog- 
raphers which  should  win  instant  popu- 
larity. This  shutter  meets  a  universal 
want  of  long  standing,  and  is  almost  in- 
dispensible  for  photographing  children 
and  nervous  sitters. 

Photographers  who  have  prepared 
work  for  the  Eastman  J4000  competition 
are  reminded  that  this  competition  closes 
November  15th. 
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By  H.  H.  Pierce,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SALON,  1902 
"The  Children's  Hour" 
By  William  Crookk,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 
Platinum,  16^  x  23*'^ 
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NEW   ENGLAND  SALON,   1902 
By  K.  Meichk,  Lausanne,  Switzerland 
Gumhichromate  Print y  5^  x  7^ 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SALON,   1902 
By  Alfred  Werner,  Dublin,  Ireland 
Sepia  Platinum,  5j|^  x  8 
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NEW    ENGLAND    SALON,    1902 
By  W.  £.  Marshall,  Arlington,  Mass. 
Sepia  Platinum,  6}(  x  9>4 
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NEW  ENGLAND   SALON,   190* 

<*Ein  Gcistlichcr*' 

By  R.  DuHRKoop,  Hamburg 

Gumbichromatey  4x5)^ 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SALON,   190a 
By  W.  H.  Paetridge,  Bocton 
Set'a  Carhon  oh  Toned  Etching  Paper 
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NEW    ENGLAND    SALON,    190X 
By  H.  Hamnquist,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Gumhickr ornate^  1 1  3^'  x  1$% 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SALON,  190X 

"VorderElbe" 

Thio.  and  O.  Hofmshtei,  Hamburg 

Gumbickr ornate y  8^  x  36 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SALON,  190X 

"The  Violinbt'* 
By  H.  Walter  Barnett,  London 
SepU  Platinum,  (i%  xS% 
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**  Lcs  Colchiques  " 

By  F.  BoissoNNAs,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Carbon^  6 '4   x  15 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SALON,   190a 

Ely  Cathedral,  England 
By  Harold  Bakkr,  Birmingham,  Eng. 
Stpia  Platinum^  6x8 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Boston,  August  20,  21,  and  22. 


It  was  our  intention  to  have  published 
the  official  report  of  the  New  England 
Convention  in  extensoy  as  promised  in  the 
last  issue.  As  the  report  came  to  hand, 
however,  it  was  seen  to  be  so  lengthy,  and 
to  consist  so  largely  of  papers  read  before 
the  Buffalo  Convention  (published  in  our 
September  number)  that,  in  justice  to  our 
readers,  we  present  simply  a  digest  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  with  re- 
productions of  some  of  the  best  pictures 
shown  in  the  salon.  We  desire  to  record 
our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  help  given 
by  President  Charles  W.  Hearn,  and  espe- 
cially his  courtesy  in  selecting  the  pictures 
we  have  reproduced. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at 
10.30  A.M.,  Wednesday  August  20,  by 
President  Hearn,  who,  after  inviting  any 
ex-Presidents  or  State  Vice-presidents  in 
the  hall  to  come  up  on  the  platform, 
formally  declared  the  Sixth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  New  England  open  and  ready  for 
business. 

The  Mayor  of  Boston  being  unable  to 
welcome  the  conventioners  as  arranged, 
an  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mr. 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson,  a  well-known 
Boston  professional.  Mr.  Parkinson's 
address  was  in  his  usual  happy  vein  and 
put  the  meeting  in  a  thoroughly  good 
humor. 

Telegrams  and  letters  from  the  editors  of 
several  photographic  journals,  prominent 
photographers,  and  manufacturers  were 
read  by  Secretary  Bolton.  Mr.  Bolton,  on 
behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  then 
presented  to  President  Hearn  an  ebony 
gavel  as  the  emblem  of  his  office  and  as  a 
souvenir  of  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association. 

President  Hearn  then  delivered  his 
annual  address,  giving  due  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  very  cordial  support  that  he 
had  receivd  from  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  by  the  various  State 


Presidents.  He  paid  a  special  tribute  to 
the  thoroughly  efficient  and  hard  work  of 
the  Secretary,  to  whose  efforts,  in  every 
'  sense,  much  of  the  success  of  this  Conven- 
tion was  due.  He  mentioned  that  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Association  in  the 
past  has  been  due  to  the  occupant  of  this 
official  position  on  the  Executive  Board, 
and  strongly  urged  the  fact  the  compensa- 
tion should  be  raised  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  receipts,  so  that  it  would  in  part 
recompense  future  Secretaries  for  the  neces- 
sary labors  which  they  must  perform.  He 
recommended  that  steps  be  taken  toward 
the  closer  union  of  the  various  State  Asso- 
ciations with  that  of  the  National,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  success  of  the 
State  Associations  throughout  the  country 
was  largely  owing,  during  the  last  few 
years,  to  the  cordial  support  that  the  Na- 
tional officers  have  always  given  to  them, 
and  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  collection 
of  pictures  from  this  country  which  was 
exhibited  here  at  this  Convention  was 
only  possible  by  the  moral  and  official 
support  given  to  him  and  the  Secretary  at 
the  recent  Convention  at  Buffalo.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the 
various  State  Associations  then  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo  held  an  informal  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  ways  and  means 
which  would  tend  toward  the  success  of 
each  other  as  well  at  that  of  the  parent  of 
them  all,  the  National  Association  of 
America.  He  asked  the  approval  of  the 
P.  A.  of  N.  E.  of  what  seemed  to  be  the 
first  steps  toward  an  organization  of  the 
various  State  with  the  National  Association, 
which  was  the  adoption  by  the  National 
of  an  official  magazine  of  that  body,  the 
first  issue  of  which  was  to  come  out  prior 
to  the  next  Convention  and  to  be  devoted 
solely  to  the  interests  of  the  photographers 
throughout  the  country.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Association  was  recommended, 
with  trustees  to  be  appointed,  whose  sole 
duty  would  be  to  act  for  the  Photographers' 
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Association  of  New  England,  so  that  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
officers  at  Indianapolis  action  could  be 
taken  toward  the  close  welding  of  all 
Associations  as  may  be  deemed  best  at  that 
time.  He  mentioned  that  the  Executive 
Board  had  taken  steps,  this  year,  toward 
a  closer  union  of  the  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, and  had  invited  exhibits  from 
the  amateur  class  as  well  as  the  profes- 
sional. They  had  also  made  applications 
to  representative  amateur  and  professional 
photographers  throughout  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  contribute  pictures  for 
this  Association  so  as  to  make  this  exhibi- 
tion international  in  its  character,  and  it 
met  with  such  a  cordial  response  that  work 
was  exhibited  upon  the  walls  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  also  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  that 
were  exhibited  for  their  education.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  address.  President 
Heam  returned  thanks  in  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Board  to  the  various  parties 
who  had  assisted  them  in  obtaining  this 
collection. 

Mr.  Tingley :  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
make  a  motion  that  a  committee  on  reso- 
lutions be  appointed  by  you  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  report  at  a  later  meeting.  Motion 
carried. 

The  President :  This  and  other  com- 
mittees will  be  appointed  during  the  after- 
poon  session. 

The  morning  session  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session. 

President  Hearn  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  2  p.m. 

President  Hearn  :  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  to-day  Professor  O. 
W.  Beck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  will  give 
us  a  helpful  talk  on  the  *'Art  Possibili- 
ties in  Commercial  Portrait  Photography 
To-day.'*  I  bespeak  your  careful  atten- 
tion to  his  talk.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  week  before  last  at  Buffalo. 
He  is  about  to  publish  a  book,  the  manu- 
script of  which  I  looked  through  at  his 
request  in  Buffalo,  and  which  is  now  prac- 
tically in  the  press.  This  will  be  found  to 
be  indeed  a  primer  of  artistic  photography. 
The  National  Association  at  Buffalo  passed 


resolutions  endorsing  this  book,  and  vari- 
ous members  subscribed.  The  book  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  which  you  will  hear 
about  later  on.  I  have  the  pleasure  now 
of  introducing  to  you  Professor  O.  W. 
Beck. 

Professor  Beck  then  delivered  a  lecture 
on  **Art  Possibilities  in  Commercial  Por- 
trait Photography  To-day.'*  This  address 
was  given  in  full  in  our  September  number, 
as  delivered  at  the  Buffalo  Convention. 

President  Heam  :  I  now  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  to  you  a  man  whose 
writings  have  been  of  great  value  to  us, 
and  whom  we  all  have  had  a  desire  to 
see.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  as  witty 
as  his  articles  are  or  not.  I  introduce  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Marshall,  who  will  address  you 
on  * 'Advertising  and  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphy the  Key  to  Higher  Prices.**  Mr. 
Marshall's  paper  is  given  as  a  separate 
article  on  another  page. 

The  President  then  appointed  several 
committees  on  nominations,  resolutions, 
the  annual  dinner,  etc.  Before  adjourn- 
ing President  Hearn  called  attention  to 
the  demonstration  of  carbon  printing  by 
the  expert  carbon  printer,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Browne,  of  Boston. 

In  the  evening  a  complimentar>'  enter- 
tainment was  given  to  the  photographers 
by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  This 
consisted  of  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Fes- 
tival Orchestra,  and  was  very  much  en- 
joyed by  every  one  present. 

Thursday  Morning  Session,  August  2 1 . 

A  demonstration  of  carbon  printing 
was  repeated  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Browne  to  a 
very  large  attendance,  and  those  present 
were  much  interested  in  his  methods  and 
information.  Mr.  H.  M.  Fell,  of  the 
American  Aristo  Company,  then  gave  a 
demonstration  of  the  best  methods  of 
making  prints  upon  Aristo-platino  and 
Collodio-carbon  papers,  which  was  much 
appreciated. 

At  10  A.M.  the  ladies  attending  the 
Convention  were  given  a  two  hours'  trol- 
ley ride  to  see  the  city  of  Boston  from 
observation  cars. 

The  regular  session  was  called  to  order 
at  II  A.M.,  when  President  Hearn  read 
the  following  communication  :  **  The  jury 
finds    artistic    merit    in    several   compli- 
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mentary  exhibits  of  sufficient  value  that 
they  deem  it  just  these  pictures  be  placed 
among  the  salon  pictures.'*  Signed :  W. 
Edmondson,  O.  W.  Beck,  Dudley  Hoyt. 
Two  of  these  pictures  were  made  by  Mr. 
Hoyt  and  one  by  Mr.  Heam.  They  were 
not,  however,  placed  in  the  salon. 

Mr.  George  Hastings  then  made  an  ad- 
dress, asking  a  resolution  of  special  thanks 
to  the  Committee  on  Entertainments  for 
the  enjoyable  evening  given  the  photog- 
raphers on  Wednesday.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Mr.  W.  A.  French,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. 

Secretary  Bolton  addressed  the  meeting, 
urging  a  permanent  home  for  the  New 
England  Association.  His  motion  sup- 
porting this  was  carried,  and  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  committee  to  talk  the 
matter  over. 

President  Hearn  addressed  the  meeting 
to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  help  he 
had  received  from  the  executive  officers  of 
the  National  Association,  and  he  then  in- 
troduced Mr.  H.  A.  Colli ngs,  the  First 
Vice-president  of  the  National  Association, 
who  delivered  a  brief  address. 

President  Hearn  :  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  to  you  now  a  gentleman 
who  ranks  very  highly  in  the  art  circles  of 
Boston,  Mr.  J.  J.  Enneking,  who  will  talk 
to  us  upon  the  *'  Relation  of  Art  to  Pho- 
tography. ' ' 

Mr.  Enneking  in  his  address  mentioned 
that  while  appreciating  the  fact  that  pho- 
tographers had  to  deal  mainly  with  the 
public,  he  wanted  to  impress  upon  them 
that  they  must  do  as  the  old  Pharisee  did 
— that  is,  to  give  a  tithe  to  the  Lord  ;  in^ 
other  words,  advised  us  to  give  one-tenth 
of  our  time  to  art.  He  thought  that  the 
future  of  photography  was  very  encour- 
aging, and  after  looking  at  the  foreign  ex- 
hibit, and  speaking  from  his  knowledge 
from  previous  visits  to  Europe,  where  he 
had  studied  the  best  things  done  there, 
he  thought  that  America  had  no  reason  to 
blush,  and  that  we  were  fully  equal  if  not 
superior  in  the  work  made  here  to  that 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He 
said  that  the  very  first  suggestion  of  art  on 
the  frontier  is  a  photograph  on  the  wall, 
and  from  that  fact  he  feels  that  photog- 
raphy has  much  for  her  encouragement. 


He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
Carnegie,  who  has  done  so  much  and  is 
doing  now  for  the  advancement  of  art, 
started  with  photography.  Also  that  pho- 
tography had  tremendous  educational 
powers  in  all  directions.  By  its  aid  the 
finest  things  made  all  over  the  world  are 
reproduced,  so  that  it  brings  light  to  the 
people  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  very 
people  who  want  to  learn  what  is  the  very 
best  that  the  world  can  produce.  Pho- 
tography is  the  medium,  and  good  repro- 
ductions of  famous  paintings  which  have 
been  made  by  this  means  alone  have  done 
much  toward  the  uplifting  of  the  photo- 
graphic art.  He  was  delighted  to  know  that 
the  Association  was  prosperous  and  that 
we  could  go  so  far  as  to  think  of  building 
photographic  institutions.  There  are  art 
colleges  and  art  exhibitions,  and  he  wished 
to  say  that  tl\e  nearer  you  get  to  ait,  to 
the  very  finest,  the  purer  you  get.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  order  to  produce  some- 
thing fine  you  need  training — that  is  the 
great  lack  of  the  photographer — the  natural 
man  is  bad;  a  little  man  who  is  trained 
will  knock  out  a  big  man  unless  he  knows 
how  to  use  his  forces.  So  it  is  with  you. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  produce  something 
fine  you  must  know  what  the  material  in 
front  of  you  presents ;  you  must  know 
what  possibilities  there  are  in  the  materials 
you  are  dealing  with.  That  is  where 
your  organization  ought  to  take  a  stand ; 
see  that  you  have  night  schools  for  art 
training  (if  you  cannot  go  in  the  day)  ; 
that  you  have  men  who  will  train  you — 
they  cannot  teach  you  art — they  do  not 
teach  art  in  Europe.  My  teacher  never 
taught  me  art ;  where  art  commences 
speech  fails — it  is  something  like  love ; 
where  love  commences  speech  fails.  As 
far  as  learning  is  concerned,  you  need  less 
of  it  than  the  artist,  as  the  machine  helps 
you  and  does  for  you  what  the  artist  has 
to  struggle  with  promiscuously.  You  have 
possibilities  in  photography  that  the  artist 
can  never  have.  You  can  take  an  inferior 
painting  and  make  a  reproduction  of  it, 
and  if  you  are  an  artist  you  can  make  it 
such  that  it  seems  as  though  it  was  taken 
from  the  greatest  painting.  I  have  been 
surprised  when  I  have  seen  the  finest  repro- 
ductions of  the  earliest  pictures,  and  when 
I  hunted  the  originals  up  I  found  them  to 
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be  very  inferior.  I  felt  that  if  I  could  not 
get  a  reputation  by  painting  pictures  I 
would  get  a  photographer  to  make  me  a 
a  reputation.  Every  artist  has  to  work 
for  his  ideal,  and  that  ideal  must  be,  as  a 
rule,  entirely  individual. 

Mr.  Parkinson :  I  move  we  pass  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  this  excellent  address.  It 
was  carried. 

On  the  motion  of  H.  A.  Collings,  the 
names  of  W.  H.  Robey  and  W.  A.  French, 
who  have  recently  retired  from  the  photo- 
graphic stock  business,  were  added  to  the 
list  of  honorary  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

At  mid -day  the  photographers  separated 
to  attend  practical  demonstrations  in  light- 
ing and  posing,  at  the  studios  of  Messrs. 
Garo,  Parkinson,  Hoyle,  Conley,  McCor- 
mick,  Partridge,  and  Armstrong.  These 
practical  demonstrations  under  the  skylight 
were  most  heartily  appreciated  by  those 
who  participated,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
this  feature  was  the  most  useful  item  on  the 
Convention  programme. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Session. 

After  the  session  had  been  called  to 
order  by  President  Hearn,  Mr.  Holman 
addressed  the  meeting,  asking  that  the 
salon  be  divided  into  two  departments, 
one  for  work  of  pictorial  and  artistic  merit, 
the  other  for  straight  photographic  work. 
This  matter  was  discussed  at  length,  but 
definite  action  was  postponed  until  some 
future  time. 

Professor  Hearn  then  read  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Julius  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  who  had 
sent  several  prints  of  groups  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  those  attending  the  Convention. 
These  groups  included  G.  Cramer,  M.  F. 
Stefiins,  Pirie  McDonald,  H.  Schervee, 
J.  C.  Strauss,  and  others  well-known  to 
the  fraternity. 

President  Hearn  then  introduced  Mr. 
H.  M.  Fell,  of  the  General  Aristo  Com- 
pany, who  addressed  the  meeting  on 
*  *  Successful  and  Unsuccessful  Business 
Men  I  Have  Known.*'  A  digest  of  this 
speech,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Fell  at  the 
Ohio  Convention,  appears  on  another 
page. 

Mr.  Morris  Burke  Parkinson  followed 
Mr.  Fell  with  an  address  on  *  *  The  Idio- 
syncrasies of   the  Customer  and  a  Word 


about  Faking."  This  address,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Parkinson  at  the  Buffalo  Conven- 
tion, appeared  in  our  September  issue. 

Mr.  Parkinson's  address  was  followed  by 
a  talk  on  **  Ideals  in  Art,"  by  Professor 
Griffith,  of  Detroit.  This  address,  al- 
though of  considerable  length,  was  listened 
to  with  much  interest.  We  content  our- 
selves with  a  brief  extract  : 

"There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  you 
have  two  salons,  one  for  the  artist  and  the 
other  for  the  photographer.  The  one  for 
the  photographer  is  intended  for  the  man 
who  makes  his  living  out  of  the  portraits 
of  people  who  come  to  sit  for  him,  while 
the  artist  is  a  man  who  lives  on  bread  and 
water  in  the  garret;  I  do  not  take  any 
stock  in  them.  I  do  believe  you  should 
have  two  salons,  because  I  believe  that 
when  one  is  displayed  it  will  enable  the 
photographer  to  grasp  the  other.  Can 
you  take  me  anywhere  and  show  me  the 
artist  who  paints  always  the  thing  he  wants 
to  paint  ?  You  will  not  find  one  man  in 
fifty  who  is  not  painting  for  the  dollars ; 
he  is  painting  the  people  for  their  dollars. 
Once  in  a  while  he  pulls  himself  together 
and  he  paints  something  he  wants  to  pro- 
duce, and  he  does  not  care  whether  any  of 
the  boys  do  it  or  not ;  these  are  the  pictures 
that  you  produce  for  the  prizes  for  the 
salons.  It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since 
people  could  not  sell  anything  but  prints 
made  on  the  old  glossy  paper ;  to-day  you 
cannot  sell  those  pictures  at  any  price. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  it?  The  photographer, 
because  he  introduces  a  new  line  of  work. 
Your  patrons  and  the  people  in  general 
are  just  as  good  judges  of  photography  as 
you  make  them.  If  you  make  good  pic- 
tures they  will  have  good  pictures,  and  if 
you  do  not  make  them  some  other  man 
will  come  in  and  make  them,  and  you  will 
get  left ;  so  it  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  your 
own  education.  I  look  around  this  collec- 
tion, and  I  compare  it,  in  my  mind*s  eye, 
with  the  exhibitions  of  four  or  five  years 
ago.  Three  years  ago  I  came  into  this 
hall,  and  you  could  go  around  and  pick 
out  six  or  seven  photographers  who  stood 
so  high  above  the  others  that  everybody 
stood  in  awe  of  their  pictures ;  now  the 
little  fellows  have  come  up  to  the  big  fel- 
lows, and  there  is  a  better  grade  of  work. 

**  To-day  you  have  heard  Mr.  Enneking 
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talk;  he  asked  me  to  go  to  his  studio 
with  one  or  two  others,  and  I  did.  We 
went  into  a  beautifully  lighted  room  where 
there  were  collected  a  mass  of  pictures,  and 
as  he  pulled  out  one  after  another  he  said  : 
*  I  started  this  one  or  two  years  ago ;  I 
never  have  been  able  to  get  anything  I 
want  out  of  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it, 
but  next  year  I  believe  I  will  have  a  pic- 
ture out  of  that  which  I  can  send  to  an  ex- 
hibition. *  You  say :  '  That  is  the  story  of 
an  artist  who  is  willing  to  live  in  a  garret,' 
but  he  turned  around  and  said :  *  This  is 
my  pot-boiler ;  this  is  how  I  make  my  liv- 
ing.' That  is  the  man  who  made  a  name 
twenty  years  ago;  the  photographers,  I 
know,  who  made  a  name  twenty  years  ago, 
have  stopped  ;  you  do  not  hear  of  them 
now — they  simply  stopped  mid-way  in  the 
air  and  then  dropped  back  again.  Senti- 
ment rules  the  world ;  the  thing  of  all  things 
that  makes  a  man  great  is  the  soul  of  thing. 
The  machine  has  no  soul ;  the  man  who 
directs  the  machine  must  put  soul  into  it ; 
the  man  will  say,  I  am  dreaming  a  picture, 
and  I  will  put  into  that  picture  something 
of  myself ;  the  artist  says  there  will  come 
from  under  the  brush  something  that  comes 
from  the  finger-tips  of  myself — and  the 
photographer  can  do  the  same  thing. 
There  are  a  whole  lot  of  pictures  that 
should  be  good  that  simply  fall  short  of 
being  great  because  the  artist  did  not 
study  them,  and  there  are  a  whole  lot  of 
pictures  that  are  great,  but  you  will  never 
get  them  save  by  study.  When  Mr.  Hol- 
linger  went  to  New  York  he  struck  out  a 
new  line  of  work  for  himself,  and  he  won. 
Every  man  who  has  an  original  thought 
can  win  if  he  strikes  out  an  original  theory 
for  himself.  You  say  people  do  not  want 
those  things  ;  you  do  not  know  what  peo- 
ple want ;  people  are  anxious  for  the  best ; 
we  are  getting  away  from  log  cabins  and 
rag  carpets.  The  richest  nation  in  the 
world  is  demanding  the  best  things  that 
can  be  purchased.  Art  is  a  thing  that  we 
do  not  need,  and  we  buy  it  because  it  is 
good.  Clothes  are  necessary  ;  they  are 
something  I  must  have,  whether  they  are 
good  or  poor.  When  I  buy  pictures  I  buy 
the  best  I  can  secure,  and  your  people 
want  to  know  where  to  secure  the  best.'' 
Messrs.  Hoyt,  Professor  Beck  and  Ed- 
mondson  sent  up  a  communication  to  the 


effect  that  Mr.  Parkinson's  picture  in  the 
salon  was  selected  to  represent  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  New  England  in 
the  Interstate  exhibit.  A  reproduction 
of  this  print  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this 
issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Friday  Morning  Session. 

President  Hearn  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  10.30,  introducing  Mr.  W.  J. 
Edmondson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  upon  the  *'  Making  of 
Groups,"  his  address  being  in  substance 
identical  with  that  delivered  at  the  Buffalo 
Convention. 

Mr.  Edmondson 's  address  was  ably  illus- 
trated by  enlargements  of  variously  com- 
posed groups.  By  an  ingenious  method 
of  single  paper  figures  of  the  same  size  as 
the  single  figures  in  these  enlargements  he 
was  able  to  transpose  certain  figures  and 
place  them  in  other  positions  from  what 
they  were  in  the  original  prints,  so  that, 
while  explaining  why  certain  groups  were 
bad  and  what  made  them  bad,  he  could, 
transposing  said  figures  to  other  parts  of 
the  pictures,  make  an  artistic  grouping. 
He  so  imparted  his  knowledge  that  the 
audience  were  enabled  to  easily  absorb  the 
valuable  instruction. 

Among  other  things  he  said  :  You  all 
understand  the  importance  of  principal 
spots  in  arranging  groups  when  you  have 
various  colored  gowns,  and  in  this  group  I 
want  to  show  you  how  a  good  group  can 
be  arranged  by  using  this  principal  figure 
in  the  starting  point  (illustration).  When 
you  have  fifteen  or  twenty  people  come 
into  your  studio  you  are  liable  to  be  con- 
fused if  you  attempt  to  handle  them  all 
together,  so  select  five  or  six  of  the  people 
in  the  same  colored  costumes,  light  or  dark 
(in  this  case  light),  and  arrange  them  in 
one  spot,  taking  pains  not  to  have  that 
group  immediately  in  the  centre  of  the 
canvas.  Notice  the  individual  pose,  take 
pains  not  to  get  each  one  of  them  shoulders 
square  front,  make  interesting  lines — get 
the  distance  between  the  heads  to  vary — 
get  some  turned  one  way  and  some  another. 
Notice  here  this  is  done  very  well ;  here 
are  three  together,  and  then  two.  Avoid 
equality,  make  variety  ;  here  also  the  line 
goes  in  to  avoid  that  straight  line  on  the 
floor.     Now  the  question  is   what   to   do 
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with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and,  of  course, 
you  will  stand  them  in  the  back.  Now 
here  in  this  group,  on  that  side,  of  course, 
you  will  not  put  the  tallest  man  there  to 
make  the  top  line  of  the  composition  to 
conform  with  that  line ;  that  would  be  a 
repetition  of  this  line,  and  it  would  also 
bring  the  composition  all  on  one  side ;  the 
tallest  man  should  be  there  (illustration). 
You  must  settle  that  in  your  mind,  where 
you  will  have  your  highest  point — your 
starting  point.  Now,  of  course,  you  will 
not  arrange  the  figures  all  at  equal  distance  ; 
you  will  break  them  up — you  will  put  tall 
ones  and  short  ones  together — you  will  not 
have  the  heads  all  conform  equally  on  that 
line  ;  it  would  be  too  exact  and  show  your 
motive  too  much  (illustration).  Now 
when  you  have  a  large  crowd,  of  course, 
it  is  a  problem  to  get  this  variety  and 
especially  in  a  crowd  of  young  men  and 
women  the  same  height,  so  you  want  to 
have  stools  or  anything  to  raise  or  lower  as 
the  case  requires;  also  one  or  two  big 
chairs,  so  when  you  have  a  group  that 
requires  an  important  figure  you  can  use 
that  chair  as  a  starting  point  (illustration). 

Professor  Beck's  book  on  Art  in  Pho- 
tography was  then  exploited  before  the 
meeting  by  two  or  three  members,  and  was 
endorsed  by  the  Association  as  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  professional  photogra- 
phers. 

Secretary  George  M.  Bolton  made  his 
annual  report,  which  showed  that  the  Asso  • 
ciation  had  a  substantial  balance  on  hand, 
but  was  incomplete  in  detail.  In  the 
course  of  his  report  he  extended  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  to  all  who  had  assisted 
in  making  the  Convention  a  financial 
success. 

The  question  of  two  salons  for  next 
year,  as  already  mentioned,  came  up  for 
further  discussion.  After  remarks  by  sev- 
eral members  the  question  was  put  to  a 
vote,  and  it  was  decided  that  next  year 
should  be  a  **No  Prize  Convention." 
Whether  this  meant  the  abandonment  of 
the  salon  was  not  quite  clear.  The  nomina- 
tions for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
then  brought  forward,  and  after  much  dis- 
cussion the  officers  announced  on  page  363 
of  our  September  number  were  duly 
elected. 

At  mid -day   the    photographers  again 


attended  demonstrations  of    lighting  and 
posing  in  the  various  studios. 

Friday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  began  with 
a  discussion  upon  various  constitutional 
questions.  Motions  were  carried  to  the 
effect  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
should  receive  as  salary  10  percent,  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  each  year;  also  to  the 
effect  that  although  the  New  England  As- 
sociation would  support  the  National  Asso- 
ciation each  year,  yet  it  would  hold  its 
own  Convention  separately  yearly  as  be- 
fore. 

The  President  then  announced  that  Mr. 
W.  M.  Hollinger  had  found  it  impossible 
to  attend  the  Convention.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Professor  Griffith,  who  delivered 
a  lengthy  address,  from  which  we  make  an 
extract  of  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  fill  someone 
else's  place,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
failed  to  be  on  time  at  the  hour  when  I 
should  have  been  here.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  fill  Mr.  Hollinger' s  place.  Mr. 
Hollinger  is  a  unique  character,  full  of 
energy  and  fire,  which  accounts  for  the 
artistic  qualities  that  you  see  in  his  pictures. 
He  fills  you  full  of  enthusiasm,  so  that  you 
make  up  your  mind  you  will  go  back  home 
and  make  your  work  as  well.  I  knew 
Hollinger  when  he  was  in  Ohio  and  doing 
very  little  business.  The  man  knew  and 
thought  he  had  something  in  him  that  he 
might  develop,  and  he  went  to  the  city  of 
New  York  and  opened  up  a  new  way  for 
himself,  carved  out  a  new  way  or  avenue. 
To-day  he  prides  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  he  never  disappoints  a  sitter  as  to  the 
time  when  he  can  have  a  photograph.  I 
say  photograph,  because  he  will  not  make 
but  one ;  for  that  reason  he  never  disap- 
points a  person  when  he  says  the  picture 
will  be  ready  to-day  or  the  day  after.  He 
makes  but  one  picture,  but  it  is  so  full  of  him- 
self that  you  do  not  require  the  name  of 
Hollinger.  It  may  be  a  wide  picture,  it 
may  be  a  square  picture ;  it  is  a  picture 
that  Hollinger  gives  you  and  you  do  not 
question  it.  $5.00  is  the  price.  You  say  : 
**  There  is  room  for  only  one  man  like  that 
in  this  country. ' '  I  say  :  *'  There  is  room 
for  other   men    when   they  do   something 
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that  is  unique  and  something  that  the 
people  want."  A  year  ago  you  people 
were  gathered  here,  and  I  disappointed  you 
as  Mr.  Hollinger  has  to-day.  Not  through 
any  fault  of  mine.  A  young  man  who 
had  been  with  me  for  twelve  years  had 
passed  away,  a  most  charming  character. 
On  the  15th  of  August  he  passed  away.  I 
could  not  talk.  I  cancelled  engagements 
in  every  direction,  simply  because  had  I  got 
up  to  talk  before  a  crowd  of  people  at  that 
time,*  the  thought  of  that  young  man 
would  have  come  before  me,  and  I  would 
have  broken  down.  Now  that  is  the  tem- 
perament that  comes  to  the  common  man  ; 
we  do  our  best  things  when  we  have  thor- 
oughly thought  it  over,  and  then  bring  into 
play  that  better  part  that  is  in  us.  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  must  live  up  in  the  clouds 
forever.  You  can  never  do  that ;  you  will 
never  get  enough  for  bread  and  butter  by 
that.  The  best  one  is  the  man  who  can  go 
up  in  the  clouds  and  can  stay  down  on  the 
earth  and  can  bring  the  two  together,  the 
same  as  the  farmer  takes  the  old  horse  and 
the  young  colt  to  break  the  colt  in.  Why 
many  photographers  fail  in  a  business  suc- 
cess is  that  they  are  not  thoroughly  artistic, 
and  whenever  you  find  a  thoroughly  artistic 
man  you  will  find  one  that  lacks  business ; 
the  two  do  not  go  together.  Now  provide 
yourself  with  a  business  woman  and  let  her 
look  after  the  details,  and  you  take  care  of 
the  camera,  dark-room,  printing-room,  and 
bring  out  work  that  will  bring  that  man 
or  woman  enough  business  that  they  may 
have  their  hands  full. 

Professor  Beck  then  gave  a  brief  address, 
as  follows : 

There  is  a  confusion  to-day  among  pho- 
tographers concerning  portraits. 

They  have  the  impression  that  the 
teachers  of  art  at  their  conventions  en- 
courage such  so-called  fuzzy  effects  as  are 
seen  in  the  work  of  some  of  our  contribu- 
tors to  the  foreign  department. 

The  true  art  teacher  has  not  these  inten- 
tions. He  believes  that  '*  good,  straight ' ' 
photography — that  is,  clean  flesh,  clean 
forms  rendered — are  especially  suited  to  the 
portrait  the  people  want.  However,  he 
finds  that  in  this  regular  work,  this  straight, 
**unfaked"  photography,  there  are  possi- 
bilities for  improvement  of  such  degree 
that  the  photo-likeness,  so  prevalent  now. 


can  be  made  into  a  portrait  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word. 

Photographers  are  not  at  their  conven- 
tions in  the  proper  mood  to  study  art  from 
a  technical  point  of  view.  The  speaker's 
platform  is  not  the  place  frdm  which  to 
expound  theories.  Art-study  is  too  subtle 
for  that.  Effective  lessons  are  brought 
home  only  when  the  artist  and  the  photog- 
raphers can  chat  together  over  the  latter' s 
prints  and  point  out  the  way  to  higher 
things.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  the 
photographer  young  in  spirit  will  see  how 
a  likeness  is  turned  into  a  portrait  when  a 
well -schooled  artist  makes  in  his  back- 
ground a  line  that  transforms  his  picture 
from  a  grouping  of  natural  objects  into  a 
picture  having  the  most  satisfactory  facial 
expression. 

The  magic  that  makes  art  in  a  photo- 
graph is  not  a  view  developer,  or  better 
printing,  or  a  new  kind  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  **  arrange  '  *  the  figure  in  the  frame. 

Lectures  on  posing  will  in  five  years  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Talks,  essays  and 
theories  on  lighting  will  entirely  disappear. 
In  their  place  there  will  be  art  instruction 
of  the  most  serious  kind,  and  the  one 
topic  will  be  :  "  Has  this  print  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  lines,  lights  and  darks,  favor- 
able to  the  portrait  ?' ' 

The  idea  is  new  only  because  photog- 
raphers have  been  engrossed  with  their 
chemical  problems  thus  far. 

To-day,  however,  where  such  excellence 
in  chemical  results  are  reached,  the  para- 
mount issue  is  to  learn  to  make  better 
pictures. 

There  is  something  revolutionary  about 
that,  because  the  idea  prevailing  in  the 
profession  is  that  if  you  pose  the  sitter 
naturally — get  a  good  lighting,  time  the 
exposure  right,  print  well,  you  must  get  a 
fine  portrait. 

Dependence  upon  that  theory  will  delay 
the  arrival  of  true  portraiture  until  the  day 
when  the  theory  has  died  a  natural  death  ! 

Photography  will  be  art  only  when  it 
calls  to  its  assistance  such  principles  as 
underlie  all  the  arts.  These  must  be 
taught  by  the  men  whose  specialty  is  to 
teach.  Not  all  painters  can  teach.  Our 
art  academies  have  gathered  those  talents 
for  teaching  that  make  art  study  shorter 
for  those  using  the  system. 
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Photographers  need,  above  all  things,  a 
system  at  this,  the  earliest  stage  of  their 
serious  art — art  impulses.  They  need  a 
system  because  they  need  a  common 
language,  one  that  will  give  a  foundation 
to  the  whole  forward  movement.  As  far 
as  talent  is  concerned,  photographers  are 
as  well  supplied  as  are  the  students  that 
come  to  the  fine  arts'  academies  for  instruc- 
tion. 

The  difference  between  a  photographer's 
work  and  that  of  the  art  student  is  only 
that  the  latter  gets  a  start  in  '*art  think- 
ing ' '  and  the  former  shrinks  from  it,  or 
fails  to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  get 
the  simple  start. 

President  Hearn  then  introduced  Mr. 
James  G.  Campton,  an  artist  connected 
with  the  Lens  and  Brush  Club.  Mr. 
Campton  addressed  the  meeting  upon 
'*  Objects  of  the  Lens  and  Brush  Club,"  a 
few  extracts  from  his  speech  following  : 

'*  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
It  would  ill -become  me  to  take  any  of  the 
time  that  is  allotted  to  the  programme  of 
this  Convention  if  I  did  not  feel  that  what 
I  have  to  say  is  of  importance  to  you, 
and  when  I  speak  of  the  Lens  and  Brush 
Club  I  feel  that  I  am  talking  of  something 
in  which  every  photographer  in  New  Eng- 
land should  take  a  personal  interest.  When 
I  look  at  the  magnificent  exhibition  in  this 
hall,  and  consider  the  programme  we 
have  been  following,  I  say  to  myself :  '  I 
wonder  how  many  know  that  we  have  a 
little  convention  here  in  Boston  all  the 
year  round.'  Very  few  present,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  have  not  heard  of  the  Lens 
and  Brush  Club,  but  I  fancy  that  not  all 
are  posted  on  what  the  club  is  doing  in 
the  interest  of  photography. 

*  *  With  the  election  of  officers  last  spring 
the  club  entered  upon  a  new  regime.  In 
the  two  years  of  its  existence  it  had  grown 
from  a  mere  handful  of  photographers  to 
a  membership  of  over  a  hundred.  It  could 
look  proudly  back  on  much  that  had  been 
accomplished  ;  it  could  point  to  artistic 
impulses  that  had  been  matured,  to  pro- 
gressive tendencies  that  had  been  stimu- 
lated. 

''Best  of  all,  it  could  claim  the  credit 
for  an  era  of  good  fellowship  and  brotherly 
feeling  paralleled  in  no  other  community 
of  photographers.     We  feel  that  too  much 


cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  energy  and 
executive  ability  in  the  efforts  of  those  to 
whom  it  owes  its  organization. 

'*  Let  me  urge  all  of  you  who  are  within 
reach  of  Boston  to  come  into  the  club.  It 
will  be  worth  your  while.  You  need  it  in 
these  progressive  times,  to  get  together 
occasionally,  to  compare  notes,  and  see 
what  is  going  on  in  photography  outside 
of  your  studio ;  and  you  need  to  get  to- 
gether socially  and  make  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance, and  be  reminded  that  you 
are  not  the  only  photographer  in  your 
town.  All  this,  of  course,  you  can  do  at 
the  conventions,  but  once  a  year  is  not 
enough.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
club  is  for  all  photographers.  The  Lens 
and  Brush  Club  is  not  an  aristocracy  to 
which  only  the  elect  may  belong,  but  a 
democracy  to  which  the  little  man  is  as 
welcome  as  the  big  man.  For  while  the 
little  nian  needs  the  inspiration  and  coun- 
sel of  the  man  who  stands  on  a  plane 
of  achievement  far  above  him,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  big  man  needs  the  little  one 
to  stimulate  him  in  his  efforts,  and  to  call  out 
his  latent  possibilities.  The  Lens  and  Brush 
Club  has  three  or  four  purposes  in  view 
as  a  subdivision  to  its  great  aim  to  advance 
the  cause  of  photography.  It  endeavors^ 
to  bring  the  artist  and  photographer  closer 
in  touch  and  a  better  understanding,  be- 
lieving that  it  will  result  in  good  to  both. 
For  while  in  the  past  photographers  have 
failed  to  apprehend  or  grasp  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  art,  it  is  equally  true  that 
artists  have  not  understood  photographers. 
And  it  is  as  much  to  give  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  wealth  of 
ideas  and  deep  artistic  sensibilities  that 
have  long  lain  dormant  and  unsuspected 
within  you  (but  are  beginning  to  show 
forth  so  grandly)  as  it  is  that  the  artists 
may  impart  their  ideas  to  you,  that  they  are 
asked  to  address  you  at  the  club." 

Following  Mr.  Campton's  address,  Mr. 
Hearn  introduced  Mr.  James  Inglis,  of 
Chicago,  who  addressed  the  meeting  as- 
follows : 

''Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  would  like 
to  know  what  I  am  going  to  talk  about. 
You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talking  to- 
day and  other  days,  but  what  you  want  me 
to  speak  about,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  no 
talker  like  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yester- 
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day.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Would 
you  suggest  anything  to  be  spoken  about  ? 
(The  President :  Please  give  us  your  idea 
of  the  *  fuzzy  photographs. ' )  Well,  as 
regards  the  fuzzy  pictures,  I  will  tell  you 
the  first  thing  about  them,  as  it  strikes  me. 
You  all  know,  Mr.  Todd,  of  the  Photo 
Beacon;  he  likes  to  talk  like  myself;  he 
will  talk  you  blind  if  you  give  him  the 
opportimity.  He  made  a  trip  down  through 
the  eastern  part  of  this  country,  and  he 
went  to  the  leading  photographers  and  he 
had  photographs  taken  of  himself,  and 
printed  them  in  his  photographic  journal, 
and  showed  the  advance  of  photography, 
but  as  photographs  from  leading  photogra- 
phers I  think  they  were  flat  failures.  Mr. 
Todd  swore  by  me.  He  said  he  got  all  his 
information  in  regard  to  photography  from 
myself.  Now,  that  I  express  my  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  fine  (?)  things  he  had  got, 
I  told  him  I  had  no  use  for  these  kind  of 
things  at  all.  He  said :  '  You  are  an  old 
fogy.'  There  are  a  great  many  in  this 
hall  who  can  keep  up  with  the  age.  That 
is  what  I  think  of  the  fuzzy  pictures;  I 
have  no  use  for  them.  While  I  have  no 
use  for  the  fuzzy  pictures,  I  do  not  like 
sharp  things.  If  we  could  strike  a  happy 
medium  we  would  satisfy  the  taste  of 
the  usual  customer  who  simply  wants  a 
photograph — a  likeness  of  himself.  I  find 
that  the  people  I  talked  to  say  there  is 
no  doubt  but  there  is  a  demand  for  such 
pictures,  and  they  therefore  fill  a  niche  in 
photography.  I  would  by  no  means  say 
anything  to  hinder  them.  They  open  up 
an  avenue  to  us  who  can  follow  them.  I 
would  say,  let  everyone  act  according  to 
the  spirit  that  is  in  him.  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  Mr.  Griffith, 
Mr.  Beck,  and  Mr.  Edmondson,  who  are 
all  first-class  talkers  and  instructors.  Some- 
time ago  I  heard  Mr.  Beck  out  in  Ohio, 
but  I  was  not  impressed  with  his  talk,  but 
those  he  gave  here  were  very,  very  good 
things.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pho- 
tographer who  can  go  away  without  benefit ; 
I  know  it  has  helped  me.  I  said  more 
than  I  intended  to.  I  got  off  the  fuzzy 
pictures. 

*  *  There  is  one  thing  I  have  maintained 
in  the  way  of  lighting — I  think  it  is  the 
most  important  thing,  but  you  do  not 
need  to  sacrifice  one  iota — and  that  is  to  get 


the  light  upon  the  subject's  face  that  will 
bring  the  character  out  in  its  best  form. 
When  I  published  my  book  I  only  took  a 
few  sketches  and  put  them  together  and 
gave  them  to  the  publisher,  and  it  has 
gone  abroad  among  the  photographers.  I 
must  say  that  the  quality  of  photography 
has  been  immensely  increased,  and  the 
work  that  is  made  upon  the  lines  of  that 
book  is  certainly  the  leading  work  to-day 
— it  is  not  '  fuzzy  *  by  any  means.  You  can 
have  those  *  fuzzy '  pictures  and  have  the 
light  in  another  way.  Mr.  Griffith  said 
you  were  to  steer  clear  of  the  whites  in 
your  pictures;  that  they  were  the  most 
dangerous  things  to  have ;  these  pictures 
are  full  of  lights,  but  toned  down,  and 
they  are  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the 
hall ;  that  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  have 
in  that  book.  Mr.  Steffins'  pictures  and 
some  others  bring  out  this  clearly.  They 
are  the  most  beautiful  to  look  upon  ;  the 
arrangements  of  the  character  of  the  indi- 
viduals are  most  grand ;  you  have  there 
artistic  qualities  and  beauty  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  strength  desired  upon  the 
other." 

Mr.  M.  B.  Parkinson,  as  President-elect, 
then  delivered  a  brief  address.     He  said  : 

*  *  I  just  want  to  say,  as  President-elect, 
that  no  speaker  that  speaks  from  this  or 
any  other  platform  here  next  year  will  be 
troubled  with  the  driving  of  nails  while  he 
is  talking.  I  have  an  idea  that  speaking 
can  be  done  in  the  smaller  room.  When 
people  go  into  that  room  they  will  go  there 
and  stay  until  the  speaker  is  through.  I 
will  have  this  room  fenced  off,  and  give 
the  whole  hall  to  the  business  men.  You 
nor  I  had  no  idea  what  the  difficulty  was ; 
we  people  here  in  New  England  are  not 
less  intelligent  than  they  are  in  Buffalo, 
but  in  this  hall  you  are  not  so  responsive, 
but  you  cannot  be,  because  you  are  pre- 
vented. That  noise  took  my  mind  off  the 
speaker.  When  you  are  in  a  room  by 
yourself  he  holds  you,  and  really  makes 
you  do  and  think  anything.  Is  this  society 
going  to  die  ?  I  think  not.  I  thought  a 
few  minutes  ago  of  what  they  were  doing 
in  photography  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
has  come  into  my  mind  that  if,  after  death, 
we  visit  our  place  of  birth,  then  those  per- 
sons who  were  once  making  pictures  are 
even  now  in  this  room  seeing  what  we  are 
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doing.  I  promise  you  right  here  that  if 
the  spirits  of  the  disembodied  come  back  to 
earth  I  will  join  you  all,  and  we  will  meet 
and  hover  around  that  hall  where  our 
children's  -children's  children's  children 
are  exhibiting  photographs." 

President  Hearn  then  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
George  H.  Hastings  as  first  President  and 
founder  of  the  Photographers'  Association 


of    New   England.     Mr.    Hastings   made 
suitable  response. 

Mr.  Gustine  Hurd,  of  Providence,  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  he  had  received  in  the 
Convention,  after  which  President  Hearn 
made  a  few  remarks  expressing  his  great 
obligations  to  all  who  had  helped  him 
during  the  year,  and  then ,  the  Convention 
was  declared  closed. 


THE    OHIO-MICHIGAN    CONVENTION. 


Cleveland,  August  27th,  28th,  29th. 


For  a  second  time  the  Photographers' 
Associations  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  have 
united  in  convention.  The  meeting  this 
year  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August 
27th,  28th,  and  29th,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  C.  S.  Bateham.  About  150 
members  were  in  attendance  at  the  open- 
ing session.  Mr.  Bateham,  in  declaring 
the  Convention  open  for  business,  intro- 
duced Mr.  H.  R.  Cooley,  representing 
the  Mayor  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Cooley 
delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  remark- 
ing particularly  upon  the  fraternal  good 
feeling  which  he  had  noticed  among 
photographers. 

The  President  responded,  asking  for  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cooley  and  to  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  which  had  provided 
the  hall  for  the  Convention.  The  motion 
was  put  and  carried  with  enthusiasm. 

Various  preliminaries  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  President  Bateham  proceeded  to 
give  his  annual  address,  dealing  with 
*  *  Professional  Photography  :  Its  Needs 
and  Possibilities."  This  appears  as  a 
separate  article  on  another  page.  The 
President's  speech  was  followed  by  a 
lecture  on  **Art  Composition,"  by 
Professor  Beck.  This  paper,  also,  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 

After  the  reading  of  Professor  Beck's 
paper,    the   Convention   adjourned    until 

8  P.M. 

Second  Sessiotiy  Wednesday  Evening. 

The  meeting  was  called  with  the  expec- 
tation that  Professor  Griffith,  of  Detroit, 
would  lecture,  but  he  was  unable  to 
attend.     Mr.    H.    M.    Fell,  of   Chicago, 


took  his  place  with  an  address  on  *'  Some 
Successful  Photographers,"  the  substance 
of  which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Fell's  address, 
Mr.  Dozer,  of  Bucyrus,  said  :  * '  I  want  to 
offer  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Beck  and  to  Mr.  Fell.  Some  people  may 
think  that  what  the  two  lecturers  said  this 
afternoon  and  evening  was  diametrically 
opposed.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  and 
run  exactly  together.  T  have  attended  a 
great  many  conventions,  and  have  heard  a 
great  many  people  speak  in  regard  to  the 
artistic  method  and  the  business  method, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  have  learned  more 
this  afternoon  from  Professor  Beck,  and 
have  got  more  good  ideas  from  Mr.  Fell 
this  evening  (right  in  line  with  what 
Professor  Beck  had  to  say  this  afternoon) 
than  I  have  ever  heard  before,  and  I  wish 
to  offer  them  in  one  motion  a  resolution 
of  thanks  for  their  helpful  advice." 

President :  I  think  your  resolution 
meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of  every- 
body here.  Seconded.  Now,  let  us  all 
**  stand  by  each  "  and  give  a  good  hearty 
'*  Aye."  (Motion  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously.) I  believe  there  will  be  no  further 
business  before  the  meeting  to-night.  The 
committees  will  be  appointed  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  there  will  be  more  photographers 
here.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Tliird  Ses stony    Thursday  Morning, 

The  first  item  on  the  programme  was 
a  lecture  by  Professor  Beck.  This  is  not 
included  in  the  official  report,  so  that  we 
are  unable  to  present  it.  Mr.  G.  Cramer 
was   called   upon   to  give  a  few  minutes* 
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talk,  and  he  responded  with  a  few  prac- 
tical hints  on  the  successful  manipulation 
.  of  plates.  Mr.  Cramer's  address  was 
based  upon,  the  new  edition  of  Cramer's 
Manual^  and  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  those  who  heard  it. 

The  Association  endorsed  Professor 
Beck's  forthcoming  book  on  Art  in 
Photography.  It  was  stated  that  200  sub- 
scriptions were  necessary  to  publish  the 
book  and  that  about  seventy-five  names 
had  already  been  recorded  on  the  list  of 
subscribers. 

Various  committees,  for  the  nomination 
of  officers,  the  judging  of  the  pictures,  and 
the  working  together  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Association,  were 
appointed  by  the  President,  after  which 
Mr.  Felix  Raymer  gave  a  lecture  on 
''Daylight  and  Flashlight  Portraiture." 
The  substance  of  this  address  appeared  in 
our  July  issue,  and  is  therefore  not  re- 
^  printed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Fri- 
day morning. 

Fourth  Session,  Friday   Morning. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  Presi- 
dent Bateham  explained  the  absence  of 
Professor  Griffith,  and  read  several  com- 
munications received  from  photographers 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  Conven- 
tion. 

A  commimication  from  Colonel  J.  A. 
Ockerson,  of  the  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts,  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  was  read, 
asking  the  support  of  the  Association  for 
the  photographic  exhibit  at  the  fair. 
President  Bateham  advised  the  pho- 
tographers to  get  Circular  No.  5  of 
Colonel  Ockerson' s  department  (pub- 
lished in  full  in  our  issue  of  July),  and 
to  lend  their  help  toward  making  the 
photographic  section  of  the  fair  a  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Edmondson  then  addressed 
the  Convention  upon  the  *'  Arrangement 
of  Groups, ' '  his  address  being  substantially 
the  same  as  that  delivered  at  the  Buffalo 
and  Boston  Conventions.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  Boston  address  are  given  on 
another  page. 

Mr.  Edmondson 's  talk  was  followed  by 
a  paper  on  '*  Reception n-oom  Methods 
and  Ways  of  Obtaining  Better  Prices, ' '  by 


Mr.  I.  J.  Giddings.  This  paper  is  given 
separately  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

President  Bateham  followed  with  the 
report  of  the  judges  on  the  special  prize 
pictures.  It  should  be  understood  that  no 
prizes  were  offered  at  the  Convention 
except  in  a  Special  Cash  Prize  Class  open 
to  the  world,  in  which  J 150  in  gold  was 
offered  for  three  photographs  measuring 
thirteen  inches  or  larger.  The  judges 
reported  that  they  awarded  the  first  prize 
of  $75  to  Dudley  Hoyt,  of  Rochester ;  the 
second  prize  of  $50  to  Moore  &  Stephen- 
son, of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  third  prize 
to  A.  T.  Proctor,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
The  judges  were  R.  P.  Bellsmith,  Will  H. 
Moses,  andC.  L.  Lewis. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  :  President,  A.  L. 
Bowersox,  of  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  Michigan,  Charles  Beckman,  of 
Saginaw  ;  Vice-President  for  Ohio,  F.  R. 
Bill,  of  Cleveland ;  Secretary,  F.  W. 
Wolf,  of  Cleveland ;  Treasurer,  A.  G. 
McMichael,  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Edmondson  then  addressed  the 
meeting  as  follows :  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  about  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  this  Association  and  which  is  blocking 
the  progress  of  all  the  Associations  in 
America,  to-day,  viz.  :  the  fact  that  you 
hang  anything  that  is  submitted.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  it  is,  every 
picture  that  is  brought  to  the  Convention 
is  hung.  This  is  a  decided  mistake, 
because  it  does  not  represent  the  best  of 
the  photographic  work  of  our  section. 
Now,  why  couldn't  this  Association  take 
the  initiative  in  that  movement?  Ohio 
has  led  in  many  things,  photography  and 
otherwise,  and  why  can't  this  Association 
to-day  instruct  its  Executive  Board  that 
a  jury  of  selection  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Board,  that  jury  to  be  com- 
posed of  photographers  and  artists,  or 
wholly  of  photographers,  whichever  you 
like,  and  have  all  pictures  submitted  to 
the  jury  of  selection  of  ten  or  twelve  men. 
In  that  way  you  will  get  an  exhibit  every 
year  that  will  be  worth  looking  at.  This 
idea  of  hanging  good  pictures  with  poor 
ones  is  blocking  the  game.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  Association  instruct  their 
Executive  Board  to  that  effect.  I  think  it 
will  do  more  good  for  your  Association, 
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and  it  will  be  better  for  the  photographers, 
and  I  am  very  much  interested  to  see  a 
step  taken  that  will  be  for  progress.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  other  members  in  re- 
gard to  that.     Let's  hear  from  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  have  said  it  all,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  say.  That 
is  the  best  speech  you  have  made  in  your 
life. 

Mr.  Sperry  :  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  proposal,  if  these  exhibits  could  be 
gone  over  and  the  good  ones  taken  out 
and  the  poorest  ones  rejected. 

President :  Have  you  a  plan  to  pro- 
pose, Mr.  Edmondson,  in  regard  to  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  a  vote  ? 

Mr.  Edmondson  :  I  would  like  to  hear 
this  matter  discussed  in  order  to  get  the 
sentiment  of  all  the  members  present. 
And  if  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
such  a  motion  be  put,  let  us  do  something 
that  will  do  more  for  our  organization 
than  we  have  ever  done. 

Mr.  Goddard  :  I  agree  with  these  views 
with  the  exception  that  I  don't  exactly 
agree  on  the  jury  of  selection.  The 
photographer  should  be  excluded  and 
our  pictures  selected  from  the  art  stand- 
point, leaving  the  photographer's  stand- 
point out  of  the  question.  The  question 
is,  Is  the  picture  good  or  bad  ?  Is  it 
really  a  picture?  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
photographer  present  here  to-day  who  is 
qualified  to  judge  of  a  good  picture,  for 
the  reason  that  we  are  not  liberal  enough. 
Artists  are  more  liberal  minded.  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  having  a  jury  of  that  kind, 
to  be  composed  exclusively  of  artists  of 
merit,  and  let  them  make  a  selection. 

Mr.  Sperry  :  I  don't  believe  in  judging 
photographs  merely  from  the  artistic  side. 
We  cannot  wholly  overlook  the  technical 
side  in  photography. 

Mr.  Goddard :  I  am  willing  for  one  to 
submit  my  work,  but  I  never  would  sub- 
mit my  work  to  photographers. 

Mr.  Edmondson  :  I  think  Mr.  Goddard 
misunderstood  my  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  jury  of  selection.  I  said  artists  and 
photographers  both.  I  will  make  a  mo- 
tion that  the  Executive  Board  of  this 
Association  be  instructed  to  appoint  a 
jury  of  selection  for  the  next  Convention, 
which  will  pass  on  all  the  pictures  sub- 
mitted, and  that  that    jury  be  composed 


of  three  artists,   three  photographers,  and 
the  President  of  the  Association.  Seconded. 

Mr.  Lewis :  Before  you  put  the  motion, 
I  think  we  had  this  up  several  years  ago, 
and  that  is  when  we  instituted  our  salon. 
We  instituted  the  salon  to  overcome  that 
difficulty  and  to  give  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  out  the  pictures  that  were  to  be 
criticised  wholly  by  artists,  and  our  salon 
exhibit  is  already  a  very  worthy  collection. 
I  don't  understand  as  yet  whether  that  is 
to  be  dropped  or  not.  The  Michigan 
photographers  have  not  as  yet  contributed 
anything  to  it,  and  therefore  it  remains 
the  Ohio  salon.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
this  is  to  be  dropped  entirely  in  the  event 
of  such  a  jury  being  appointed. 

President :  It  remains  for  the  Associa- 
tion to  decide  what  will  be  done  with  our 
salon. 

Member :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  salon 
question  need  not  be  brought  up  at  the 
present  time.  Most  of  us  are  engaged  in 
making  portraits,  and  endeavor  to  make 
them  as  artistic  as  we  can  ;  for  that  reason, 
as  was  said  yesterday,  we  want  to  keep 
our  feet  on  the  ground.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  committee,  if  we  have  a  commit- 
tee, should  be  composed  of  a  majority  of 
photographers,  if  not  entirely  of  pho- 
tographers. If  we  have  to  go  outside  the 
State  to  avoid  petty  jealousies  in  choos- 
ing our  judges  we  could  do  that  ;  if  we 
can  get  photographers  in  Ohio  who  will 
be  liberal  enough  to  judge  their  neigh- 
bors' work,  we  would  better  keep  it  en- 
tirely in  our  own  State.  I  think  this 
matter  of  the  salon  need  not  be  brought 
up  at  the  present  time,  because  it  has 
no  direct  bearing  on   this  question. 

President :  Are  there  any  further  re- 
marks on  the  question  at  issue. 

Member:  I  don't  know  whether  the 
gentleman  knows  it  or  not — I  think  he 
must  live  in  Ohio — this  Association,  I 
believe,  is  an  Ohio-Michigan  Association. 
Now,  with  regard  to  this  salon,  I  have 
not  had  anything  to  say  or  do  about  it, 
but  I  have  an  opinion,  and  the  President 
has  asked  us  for  our  opinions.  It  strikes 
me  that  where  photographers  try  to  keep 
up  their  work  and  do  artistic  work  that 
it  should  be  recognized,  and  that  the 
pictures  that  the  committee  considered  the 
best  should  be  exhibited  at  our  studios  in 
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order  to  bring  up  the  public  appreciation 
of  artistic  work.  It  is  my  experience  that 
my  own  artistic  pictures,  or  those  which 
my  friends  tell  me  are  artistic,  are  not 
recognized  as  such  by  my  customers.  They 
think  the  everyday  work,  such  as  we  get 
our  money  for,  is  the  kind  they  want.  I 
think  we  ought  to,  as  photographers, 
teach  the  public  to  recognize  good  work, 
and  if  we  make  pictures  for  an  exhibi- 
tion, and  they  are  accepted,  we  should 
exhibit  them  and  let  the  people  see  what 
kind  of  work  is  accepted  by  the  Association, 
that  they  may  learn  what  good  work  is. 

Member :  I  believe  in  having  the  pic- 
tures gone  over,  hanging  only  those  that 
are  worth  looking  at.  If  you  don't,  you 
get  a  big  lot  of  pictures  of  all  kinds,  and 
I  would  rather  have  ten  pictures  and  have 
them  really  good  than  to  have  ten  thou- 
sand that  were  not  good. 

President :  It  seems  to  be  the  almost 
unanimous  expression  of  opinion  that  we 
take  some  action  in  this  matter.  All  in 
favor  of  the  motion  that  the  Executive 
Committee  appoint  a  jury  of  selection  to 
pass  on  all  pictures  to  be  hung  up  at  the 
next  Convention,  please  say  **Aye. '  *  (Car- 
ried.) 

Mr.  Edmondson  :  Let  us  have  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  everybody  here ; 
everybody  vote  yes  or  no. 

President :  J  think  I  will  call  for  a  rising 
vote.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
will  please  rise.  Vote  taken,  none  op- 
posed to  the  motion. 

President :  I  think  all  the  active  mem- 
bers voted  for  it  unanimously.  One  point 
that  occurs  to  my  mind,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  meant  to  include  it  in  that 
idea,  but  it  is  this :  Whether  there  should 
not  be  a  motion  made  that  everybody  who 
expects  to  attend  or  belongs  to  the  Asso- 
ciation should  send  some  pictures.  Now 
this  thing  of  not  daring  to  send  any  our- 
selves, and  just  coming  and  looking  at  the 
others  every  year,  is  one  of  the  loose 
things  about  this  Association,  it  seems  to 
me.  I  should  like  to  have  somebody  bring 
that  point  up. 

Member :  Allow  me  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion. I  believe  that  it  would  be  very  im- 
portant next  year  that  the  committee  who 
have  charge  of  the  criticisms  should  pass 
from  one  exhibit  to.  another,  and  let  the 


man  who  made  the  picture  be  there  to  see 
just  what  will  be  said  about  his  work.  In 
that  way  he  can  learn  and  correct  his  mis- 
takes. I  believe  that  it  should  be  known 
among  all  photographers  that  they  will  be 
criticised  and  that  they  can  be  present 
and  hear  the  criticisms.  It  would  be  an 
incentive  for  them  to  bring  work  and  an 
incentive  to  bring  themselves  and  hear 
what  is  said  about  their  work. 

President :  You  understand  there  is  not 
to  be  any  picture  hung  except  those  passed 
upon  by  the  jury. 

Member:  So  much  the  better;  select 
the  good  pictures  and  reject  the  bad.  The 
only  way  is  to  be  there  when  the  jury 
points  them  out  and  make  their  selection. 
I  don't  see  any  better  way  to  learn  than 
that  way.  That  is  one  suggestion  for  next 
year. 

Mr.  Edmondson  :  That  idea  is  right.  I 
think  that  this  motion  that  has  been  passed 
will  make  the  exhibit  stronger  and  better. 
Why  not  hold  the  meetings  right  in  the 
exhibition -room,  in  the  centre ;  have  the 
pictures  on  the  outside,  and  have  heart-to- 
heart  talks  about  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
in  plain  sight  of  everybody.  Have  the 
pictures  before  you,  so  they  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  meeting.  It  will  make  the 
sessions  more  instructive  and  interesting ; 
we  could  all  criticise  and  talk  about  it. 

President :  That  is  a  very  good  idea,  if 
we  are  sure  of  having  the  pictures  to  put 
around  on  the  walls. 

Following  this  discussion  Mr.  Edmond- 
son called  attention  to  the  book  Voigtlaender 
and  /,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  about  to  be 
published.  Mr.  Edmondson  described  the 
book  as  very  interesting  and  well  worth 
reading.  In  his  opinion,  it  should  be 
bought  by  every  member  of  the  fraternity. 
Mr.  Cramer  added  his  endorsement  to  the 
book  and  advised  its  purchase  by  photog- 
raphers. In  answer  to  calls  for  Mr.  Ryder, 
that  gentleman  got  upon  his  feet  and  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  in  meeting  the  pho- 
tographers of  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

The  President  then  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  early  ferrotypes,  which  he  said 
were  known  as  lynotypes,  made  by  Peters 
on  enamelled  iron  plates  in  1855.  Mr. 
Bateham  said  that  these  lynotypes  had 
been  exhibited  at  the  Philadelphia  Centen- 
nial in  1876. 
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The  President  next  read  the  awards  of 
the  Salon  Committee,  as  follows:  **The 
jury  has  pleasure  in  reporting  five  pictures 
selected  for  the  salon.  One  by  George  B. 
Sperry,  of  Toledo ;  two  by  Edmondson,  of 
Cleveland ;  one  by  Minns,  of  Akron  ;  one 
by  Lewis,  of  Toledo.  For  honorable 
mention  the  committee  reported  C.  S. 
Bateham,  of  Norwalk  j  A.  L.  Bowersox, 
of  Dayton;  W.  N.  Brenner,  of  Cincinnati ; 
Bill,  of  Cleveland,  and  Beckman  Bros.,  of 
Saginaw,  one  picture  each." 

Further  discussion  upon  the  question  of 
pictorial  exhibits  then  ensued,  without  any 
definite  conclusion  being  reached. 

The  place  for  the  next  Convention  was 
then  discussed.  Upon  vote,  the  meet- 
ing showed  sixteen  in  favor  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  as  the  location  of  the  next  Conven- 
tion, thirteen  members  voting  in  favor  of 
Toledo.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
there  were  twenty-nine  photographers  rep- 
resenting the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan 
at  this  meeting. 


Announcements  were  made  concerning 
the  banquet  to  be  given  on  the  last  evening 
of  the  Convention,  and  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  all  who  assisted  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting.  President  Bateham 
then  declared  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  1903. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening  covers 
were  laid  for  300,  and  almost  all  the  places 
were  filled.  A  good  supper  was  served 
and  an  orchestra  was  in  attendance.  After 
supper  a  flashlight  picture  was  made. 
Among  the  speeches  was  one  by  Mr. 
Bowersox,  the  newly-elected  President. 
Finally,  Mr.  George  B.  Sperry,  of  Toledo, 
was  called  upon,  and  he  made  an  address 
praising  the  work  of  President  Bateham, 
and  in  concluding  he  presented  Mr.  Bate- 
ham, in  the  name  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  with  a  bronze  vase  of  beauti- 
ful design  and  workmanship.  Mr.  Bate- 
ham made  suitable  response.  The  tables 
were  then  cleared,  and  those  present  en- 
joyed a  series  of  dances. 


SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPHERS  I  HAVE  MET.* 


BY   H.  FELL. 


After  a  few  introductory  words  to  his  audience 
Mr.  Fell  said :  I  propose  to  discuss  my  subject  in  a 
very  broad  way.  I  happen  to  have  travelled  this 
United  States  from  one  end  to  the  other,  both  in 
convention  work  and  in  the  larger  cities,  and  have 
come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  successful  men  in 
the  business.  Now,  in  photography  success  may  be  in 
two  ways — one  is  in  a  business  way  and  the  other  is 
in  an  artistic  way.  The  majority  of  us  are  not  in  this 
business  for  our  health ;  we  are  in  it  for  the  money 
that  is  in  it.  I  have  noticed  as  I  travelled  over  the 
country,  when  I  went  into  a  town  where  the  members 
of  this  profession  seemed  to  have  a  friendly  feeling  for 
each  other,  where  they  spoke  well  of  each  other,  that 
in  those  towns  that  business  was  always  good.  I  have 
noticed  in  those  towns  that  the  people  have  a  good 
opinion  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  business,  and  they 
mention  the  photographers  to  their  visitors.  When  I 
go  into  a  town  where  the  photographer  still  holds  the 
old  idea  that  no  other  photographer  should  live  in  that 
town  except  himself,  I  have  always  noticed  that  the 
people  never  had  any  better  opinion  of  that  man's 
business  than  he  seemed  to  have  himself.    The  public 

•  An  address  given  before  the  Ohio- Michigan  Con- 
vention, 190a. 


will  always  judge  us  exactly  on  the  plane  that  we  judge 
others.  Let  us  speak  well  of  each  other ;  let  us  pay 
attention  to  the  physician  and  the  lawyer  upholding 
each  other,  and  do  as  the  Dutchman  said:  "Stick 
together,  side  by  side." 

When  I  find  the  showcases  bright  and  clean,  the 
entrance  well  kept  and  neat,  the  reception-room  at- 
tractive, and  all  parts  of  the  gallery  in  order,  I  always 
find  good  business.  But  where  I  find  the  entrance 
ill  kept  and  the  showcases  run  down  and  full  of  cob- 
webs, or  the  reception-room  papered  with  pictures, 
lots  of  them  lying  around  on  the  centre-table,  and 
the  counters,  as  if  they  were  of  no  value  whatever, 
there  I  find  a  man  sitting  around  complaining  about 
business. 

Remember  that  the  larger  part  of  your  customers 
are  ladies  and  children,  and  when  they  come  to  yoa 
your  place  should  be  as  neat  and  clean  as  the  homes 
they  come  from.  W^hen  I  find  a  man  who  recognizes 
the  point  that  his  money  is  made  in  the  reception-room, 
there  I  find  a  successful  man.  When  I  find  a  man 
who  pays  no  attention  to  his  reception-room,  then  I 
generally  find  a  man  who  kicks  about  business.  The 
most  successful  men  in  this  country  are  the  men  who 
realize  this  point,  and  I  could  make  a  list  of  men  who 
have  made  a  success  in  this  business.    I  will  mention 
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first  Mr.  Blank,  of  Blankville.  Mr.  Blank  has  always 
been  very  careful  about  bis  reception-room  service, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  he  cannot  earn  $S  in  the 
reception-room  where  he  can  earn  j^ioo  under  the 
skylight.  He  knows  it,  consequently  he  gets  some- 
body who  can. 

Now  I  will  give  you  a  little  incident  of  two  people 
in  the  reception- room.  I  went  into  a  certain  reception- 
room,  and  was  talking  to  the  proprietor  when  two 
ladies  entered.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  table 
piled  six  inches  deep  with  all  kinds  of  pictures.  They 
said  they  desired  to  look  at  some  pictures,  cabinet  size, 
and  he  walked  over  to  this  table  and  showed  them  the 
pictures.  They  looked  at  them  and  asked  how  much 
they  were.  I  think  they  were  $7  a  dozen.  They  did 
not  see  anything  that  suited  them,  and  he  just  ran  his 
hands  through  them  and  turned  them  over.  They  left, 
saying  they  would  probably  call  again.  A  little  while 
afterward,  in  another  gallery  in  the  same  town,  with  a 
neat  showcase  and  a  trim,  well-dressed  girl  behind 
the  counter,  the  same  two  ladies  entered.  They  wanted 
to  look  at  some  photographs.  The  young  lady  laid  a 
nice  pad  on  top  of  the  showcase,  and  on  that  pad 
she  displayed  some  different  styles  of  pictures.  She 
handled  them  as  if  they  were  diamonds,  showed  their 
good  points,  talked  about  them,  and  what  she  did 
show  were  good  pictures.  They  gave  their  order,  and 
had  their  sittings  made  right  at  the  time.  I  never 
forgot  the  incident. 

I  called  at  Mr.  Blank's  place  again  this  last  winter. 
A  couple  of  ladies  came  in,  and  his  saleslady  stepped 
up  to  wait  on  them.  They  said  they  desired  some 
cabinet  pictures,  and  she  showed  them  some.  They 
wanted  to  pay  about  $S  they  thought,  and  the  recep- 
tionist went  over  to  a  little  cabinet  and  pulled  out  a 
drawer  and  showed  them  a  $6  picture.  They  ad- 
mired them,  and  the  assistant  said :  "  We  axe  busy 
upstairs;  if  you  are  not  in  a  special  hurry  I  would 
like  to  show  you  what  we  are  doing  in  photography 
now,  not  that  I  expect  you  to  buy.  but  I  just  want  to 
;show  you."  The  visitors  said  they  would  be  delighted, 
so  they  were  shown  some  $ia  pictures.  Pictures  cost- 
ting  |95  per  dozen  were  next  displayed,  and  the  little 
woman  kept  pulling  them  out  until  finally  she  showed 
her  visitors  a  very  handsome  picture  that  cost  $190  a 
dozen.  The  pictures  were  discussed  quite  a  while, 
and  when  the  ladies  finally  gave  their  order  $ia  did 
not  look  half  as  big  as  the  $6,  so  they  ordered  the  $ia 
pictures.  Now  that  is  where  the  saleslady  earned  her 
salary;  that  is  the  difference  between  success  and 
^lure  in  your  reception-room. 

I  have  been  in  reception-rooms  and  seen  people 
come  in  and  walk  out  again  for  the  simple  reason  the 
people  behind  the  counter  could  not  sell  them  any- 
thing. Be  careful  with  your  reception-room  people. 
One  of  the  most  successful  men  in  this  country,  when 
I  congratulated  him  last  winter  on  what  a  splendid 
corps  of  assistants  he  had  said,  *'  Why,"  "  that  is 
where  I  make  my  money.     I  don't  make  it  upstairs ; 


this  is  where  I  make  it,  and  I  get  people  here  who  can 
make  it."  And  the  men  over  this  country  who  have 
discovered  that  fact  are  the  men  who  are  successful  in 
a  business  way,  for  it  is  in  the  reception-room  that 
your  money  is  made. 

There  are  two  sides  to  our  business,  as  I  said  before. 
One  is  the  business  side  and  the  other  is  the  artistic 
side.  The  business  side  you  handle  in  the  reception- 
room  ;  the  artistic  side  you  handle  under  the  skylight 
and  in  the  finishing- room.  I  often  hear  it  said  that 
this  man  or  that  man  fakes  his  negatives.  I  do  not 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  faking  negatives.  I 
think  that  any  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  correct  this 
or  that  point  in  a  negative.  No  man  ever  painted  a 
picture  without  painting  out  and  repainting  different 
parts.  In  listening  to  the  art  critics  at  the  different 
conventions  there  are  several  points  I  have  noticed 
that  I  am  going  to  take  up  and  talk  about.  I  see 
Prof.  Beck  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  if  I  mislead 
you  in  any  way  the  professor  can  correct  my  blunders. 

I  feel  that  many  photographers  are  to-day  between 
the  earth  and  the  sky  as  far  as  knowing  just  what  they 
should  produce  to  make  correct  and  artistic  work. 
The  reason*  I  feel  compelled  to  take  up  this  question 
is  because  at  a  certain  convention  this  spring  there 
was  a  prize  offered  for  the  three  best  portraits.  Now 
here  were  three  pictures  hung  on  the  walls  of  that 
convention ;  these  pictures  were  sent  to  the  conven- 
tion complimentary.  However,  they  were  placed  in 
the  prize- winning  class.  One  of  these  pictures  showed 
a  table  with  a  dog  standing  on  a  chair,  with  his  fore- 
feet on  the  table ;  a  cat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table» 
and  a  little  girl  at  the  side  of  the  table  carving  food. 
The  second  represented  a  Grecian  draped  figure  at  a 
fountain.  The  third  print  was  a  fancy  three-quarter 
draped  figure  of  a  lady,  and  the  judges  awarded  these 
three  pictures  the  "  Grand  Portrait  Prize."  The  line 
of  art  that  we  are  interested  in  is  the  art  of  drawing  or 
painting  on  flat  surfaces,  and  I  think  that  we  can 
divide  this  up  into  four  general  classes  for  conven- 
ience :  First,  portraiture ;  next,  genre,  or  subject  work ; 
landscape,  and  architectural.  The  work  that  photog- 
raphers are  most  interested  in  is  "  portraiture,"  pure 
and  simple,  and  I  believe  that  in  these  State  and  na- 
tional conventions  we  should  make  a  special  effort  to 
devote  a  certain  division  of  space  to  the  very  best  por- 
traiture that  can  be  produced,  and  that  portraiture 
should  be  kept  distinct  and  separate  from  genre  work 
or  work  produced  entirely  for  pictorial  effect. 

When  I  go  to  a  convention  and  see  the  walls  full  of 
pictures  made  purely  for  pictorial  effect  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  strange  that  more  attention  is  not  given  to 
that  which  interests  them  more  vitally  than  any  other 
part  of  the  business — namely,  portraiture.  Let  us  pay 
more  attention  to  this  line  of  our  work ;  let  us  have 
these  two  divisions  in  all  photographic  conventions,  so 
that  when  a  man  engaged  in  portraiture  exclusively 
comes  to  our  conventions  he  can  there  see  the  very 
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best  productions  in  his  line  of  work,  and  benefit  accord- 
ingly. 

To-day  we  find  two  schools  of  art,  the  impression- 
istic  and  the  realistic.  The  impressionistic  teaches  us 
we  should  paint  just  what  we  receive  at  the  first  im- 
pression. The  realistic  is  the  old  school,  that  teaches 
us  to  put  on  canvas  everything  that  we  see  after  care- 
ful study.  Now,  I  believe  there  is  a  happy  medium 
that  can  be  reached.  In  looking  at  the  portraits 
painted  by  the  great  masters,  pictures  that  have  lived 
and  stood  the  tests  of  several  hundred  yeais,  I  find 
them  painted  in  the  realistic  school.  The  German 
truly  said :  *'  God  made  our  bodies,  but  we  make  our 
fiftces;"  and  so  we  do.  Give  me  a  roan,  and  let  me 
look  at  his  face,  and  I  will  tell  you  his  strong  and  his 
weak  points.  That  is  "  faceology,"  or  you  might  call 
it  so.  To  do  that  I  want  to  see  every  line;  1  want  to 
see  every  wrinkle  in  that  man's  fiace;  I  want  to  see 
both  sides  of  his  face,  I  want  to  see  if  both  sides  are 
even :  I  want  to  see  the  shape  of  his  jaw ;  I  do  not 
want  to  see  a  portion  and  the  rest  of  it  disappear  in 
the  background.  If  you  will  take  up  a  course  of  study 
in  portraiture  by  the  old  masters,  you  will  very  soon 
see  the  difference  between  pictorial  work  and  por- 
traiture. In  making  portraits  we  should  make  them 
as  artistic  as  possible,  we  should  idealize  and  never 
brutalize  ;  but  we  should  make  portraits  first  and  fore- 
most. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  one  of  the  greatest  portrait 
painters  that  ever  lived,  laid  down  a  nile  that  on  an 
eight-foot  canvas  the  point  of  absolute  shadow — that  is, 
shadow  without  a  particle  of  detail — should  not  be 
larger  than  a  pea,  and  the  highest  point  of  light  should 
be  the  same,  and  that  all  intermediate  should  be  hall- 
tones.  In  portraiture  the  half-tones  of  the  shadows 
should  be  transparent  and  full  of  detail. 

Another  important  point  in  portraiture  I  find  no 
attention  paid  to  at  all  is  atmosphere.  Men  who 
paint  with  brush  and  colors  very  truly  say  that  pho- 
tographers have  two  planes  in  their  pictures — tore- 
ground  and  middle  ground.  We  have  no  distance  and 
no  perspective,  which  is  too  often  the  case.  We  pay 
no  attention  to  the  correct  reladon  that  the  tone  values 
of  the  ground  should  bear  to  the  shadows  on  the  face, 

.  and  instead  of  having  background  to  our  portraits  we 

.  have  middle  ground.  We  move  the  background  right 
up  around  the  head  until  the  head  and  body  are  lost 
in  it,  and  the  background  appears  as  middle  ground, 
giving  the  appearance  of  the  subject  sinking  back  into 
the  background.  Now  this  is  endrely  wrong.  The 
human  head  should  be  painted  so  round  that  if  you 
were  to  wipe  out  every  feature  there  would  still  re- 
main no  doubt  from  what  remained  that  it  had  been 

,  painted  for  the  human  head. 

I  was  looking  at  some  pictures  some  time  ago  painted 
by  a  famous  Russian  artist.  They  were  portraits  of 
Russian  peasants,  and  as  I  looked  at  them  it  seemed  to 
me  impossible  that  those  pictures  were  painted  on  a  flat 
surface.    The  heads  stood  out  so  bold  and  round,  it 

.  seemed  that  I  could  put  my  hand  back  of  them,  and 


I  felt  that  I  could  certainly  pat  them  on  the  cheeks. 
Down  in  the  shadow  every  wrinkle  and  every  mole 
showed,  and  in  the  highest  point  of  light  it  looked  as 
thotigh  the  sunlight  had  touched  the  face  at  that  point. 
You  were  sure  that  the  portraits  were  painted  in  the 
light  where  it  was  cheerful,  and  not  in  a  coal  cellar. 

If  you  will  take  up  the  study  of  the  old  masters  you 
will  find  that  they  lived  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  grind  and  mix  their  own  colors,  and  some 
men  were  more  famous  than  others  for  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  colors  they  were'  able  to  mix,  and 
their  pictures  were  renowned  for  the  strength  and 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  coloring.  Your  patron 
Rembrandt  was  said  to  have  been  able  to  paint  richer 
shadows  and  higher  lights  than  any  artist  of  his  day. 
His  shadows  were  said  to  be  mysterious,  for  as  you 
looked  at  them  you  found  they  were  full  of  half-tones 
and  detail.  Remember  that  some  of  these  famous  pic- 
tures have  been  painted  three  or  four  hundred  years, 
and  time  has  dimmed  their  brilliancy  and  faded  the 
colors;  but  when  the  master  laid  the  colors  upon  his 
canvas  he  aimed  for  brilliancy,  roundness,  and  richness. 

The  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  that  you  see 
in  the  art  stores  give  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  values  in 
the  original  paintings.  A  man  may  obtain  permission 
to  make  a  copy  of  a  famous  painting.  The  negative 
he  makes  is  valuable ;  he  probably  makes  a  transpar- 
ency from  the  first  negative,  and  from  thai  he  makes 
negatives  to  print  from.  When  he  sends  the  picture 
out  some  other  fellow  proceeds  to  copy  it.  By  this 
dme  the  copies  may  have  gotten  to  New  York,  and 
somebody  gets  one  of  them  and  makes  a  copy  of 
it  Again ;  and  so  they  keep  on,  every  time  losing  the 
transparency  of  the  shadows  until  the  reproductions 
become  simply  masses  of  black  and  white  without  a 
particle  of  detail  in  them.*  When  you  look  at  these 
reproductions  you  must  remember  that  the  more  deli- 
cate half-tones  are  lost.  You  must  remember  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  atmosphere  is  gone,  but  you  cannot 
fail  to  notice,  even  in  these  reproductions,  that  a  man's 
face  and  body  are  thoroughly  outlined  and  the  back- 
ground is  what  its  name  implies,  a  l>ackground  and 
not  a  middle  ground.  When  I  look  at  a  man's  picture 
I  want  to  see  his  body,  to  look  at  his  Moulders,  to  see 
whether  he  is  a  self-reliant  man  or  a  lazy  man :  I  want 
to  see  how  he  wears  his  clothes,  and  I  will  be  able  to 
see  if  he  is  a  neat  man,  if  he  thinks  well  of  himself  and 
takes  care  of  himself.  When  the  old  masters  painted 
portraits  they  showed  the  slope  of  a  man's  shoulders, 
how  he  carried  himself,  and  you  could  tell  at  once 
whether  he  was  a  student  or  a  soldier. 

•  This  mistaken  notion,  here  repeated  from  a  remark 
made  by  Prof.  Beck,  deserves  correction.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  no  reproduction  in  monochrome  can  equal 
a  colored  original  in  value  or  interest,  but  for  the 
photographer's  purposes  the  standard  reproductions 
of  the  old  masters,  such  as  those  by  Hanfetaengl, 
Braun,  and  others,  are  fully  adequate.— ED.  W.  P.  M. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

BY   HOWARD    FARMER. 


Long  experience  as  a  teacher  and  con- 
versation with  many  young  professionals 
has  convinced  me  that  they  frequently  fail 
to  grasp  some  of  the  elementary  conditions 
which  lead  to  success.  The  keynote  of 
this  lecture  is  the  hope  that  a  hint  or  two 
may  be  useful.  And  first,  What  is  a  pro- 
fessional photographer  ?  When  we  speak 
of  a  professional  photographer  we  usually 
refer  to  someone  whose  calling  or  employ- 
ment is  photography;  but  the  term  has 
two  other  distinct  meanings,  and  it  is  these 
to  which  I  intend  referring.  The  word 
professional  means  pertaining  to  a  profes- 
sion ;  and  a  profession  is  defined  as  a  calling, 
or  employment  not  mechanical,  and  requir- 
ing some  degree  of  learning;  it  is  also  defined 
as  the  collective  body  of  persons  engaged. 
For  example,  when  we  refer  to  a  doctor  as 
a  professional  man,  we  mean  not  only  that 
he  earns  his  living  by  his  prescriptions,  but 
also  that  he  is  learned  in  the  same ;  and 
further,  we  speak  of  the  profession  of 
medicine,  because  there  is  a  collective 
body  of  persons  contained  in  it.  Leaving 
the  first  meaning  of  the  word  (that  it 
implies  learning)  for  the  present,  let  us 
turn  to  the  second  one.  If  we  look  up  the 
directories  and  see  what  proportion  of  pro- 
fessional photographers  are  engaged  on 
different  classes  of  work,  omitting  from 
consideration  photo-engravers,  who  form  a 
distinct  calling  of  their  own,  we  find  that 
they  are  almost  exclusively  portrait  photog- 

♦  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  London. 


raphers,  or  that  the  work  they  do  is  for  por- 
trait firms.  In  the  London  and  suburban  di- 
rectories there  are  about  600  photographers^ 
and  we  find  that  the  vast  majority  are  por- 
trait artists,  only  about  a  dozen  being 
general  workers.  In  country  districts  the 
proportion  of  portrait  artists  would  be 
found  still  greater.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
the  Professional  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion, of  which  our  Chairman  to-night,  Mr. 
William  Grove,  is  the  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  any  special  reserva- 
tion made,  but  probably  it  would  be  found 
on  inquiry  that  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  the 
members  are  portrait  photographers.  Yet 
again,  we  find  in  the  advertisements  for 
assistants  in  the  trade  papers  dozens  of 
retouchers,  operators,  printers,  and  others, 
who  work  for  the  portrait  photographer,  to 
one  who  is  wanted  for  general  work.  Again, 
at  the  professional  section  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
the  exhibit  is  almost  entirely  portraiture. 
This  truth  is  on  the  surface  very  remark- 
able, as  an  enormous  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  other  objects  than  human  faces 
must  be  taken  daily,  and  yet  we  find  they 
are  represented  by  very  few  firms  engaged 
exclusively  in  general  work.  Obviously, 
portrait  photographers  themselves  do  a 
large  amount  of  this  general  work,  but 
only  as  a  fraction  of  their  business.  Let 
me  illustrate  this  in  another  way :  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  open  and  run  a  busi- 
ness as  a  general  worker  unless  in  conjunc- 
tion with  trade  printing   or   enlarging,  or 
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with  some  special  mode  of  photomechani- 
cal printing,  or  something  of  the  sort; 
there  are,  it  is  true,  exceptions,  such  as 
photographing  paintings,  architecture,  and 
others  where  men  with  unusual  abilities  and 
aptitudes  have  by  the  mere  force  of  their 
superiority  become  very  successful  special- 
ists. But  what  I  wish  to  be  understood  is 
this — that  in  these  sections  of  work  there 
is  no  collective  body  of  persons  engaged  ; 
that,  while  they  are  included  in  the  craft, 
photography  as  a  profession  is  in  the  main 
limited  to  portraiture.  It  will  be  useful  to 
indicate  what  I  believe  are  some  of  the 
reasons  of  this.  One  is  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  public  do  not  criticise 
general  work,  and  are  satisfied  with  or 
accept  photographs  which  require  com- 
paratively little  skill  in  their  production. 
In  the  case  of  a  seaside  resort,  a  sharp 
view  of  the  beach  from  the  pier,  looking 
€ast,  and  showing  the  Grand  Hotel ;  an- 
other looking  west,  and  showing  the 
bathers ;  and  a  third  of  the  pier  from  the 
promenade,  with  a  steamboat  approaching, 
are  usually  all  that  is  expected.  Another 
ireason  is  that  this  work  can  be  done  with- 
out special  premises  or  appliances;  a 
<:aiTiage  has  to  be  photographed;  it  is 
•simply  taken  outside  the  coachbuilder's 
:shop,  and  any  objectionable  parts  of  the 
background  are  blocked  out  in  the  nega- 
tive. A  third  reason  is  undoubtedly  the 
omiversal  practice  of  amateur  photography. 
A  fourth  that  no  idealizing,  by  which  I 
imean  retouching  or  finishing,  is  necessary. 
It  is,  indeed,  surprising  how  many  subjects 
in  general  work  are  idealized  out  of  all 
recognition,  simply  by  plain,  unaided 
photography. 

Now  the  opposite  of  these  conditions  holds 
in  the  case  of  portraiture.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sitter,  so  to  speak,  is  nervously 
conscious  and  critical,  and  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  he  should  both  respect 
and  have  complete  confidence  in  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  photographer ;  even  then 
both  he  and  his  friends  are  hypercritical 
and  difficult  to  satisfy.  In  the  second 
place,  a  specially  designed  studio,  with 
appliances,  is  essential.  In  the  third  place, 
you  all  know  the  flattering  (?)  remarks  the 
iadies  make  concerning  the  photographs  of 
themselves  taken  by  their  amateur  friends 
^( there  are,  of  course,  exceptions) .  Fourthly, 


in  portraiture  you  have  to  idealize  some- 
what with  very  skilful  retouching  and 
finishing ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  perfectly  fair 
statement  to  say  that  retouchers  have  made 
over-remunerated  or  enviable  one,  that  the 
the  names  of  many  portrait  photographers, 
especially  in  their  first  beginnings.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  two  sides — the  portrait 
photographer,  with  his  exacting  clients, 
his  special  premises,  and  his  skill  in  idealiz- 
ing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
worker,  who  suffers  from  untrained  com- 
petition, and  very  frequently  also  from 
want  of  appreciation  of  really  skilful  work. 
Now  I  would  ask  you  young  professionals 
who  want  to  get  on  and  to  become  inde- 
pendent, to  recognize  these  differences, 
and  the  conclusion  they  lead  to.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  while  as  young  men 
you  may  be  perfectly  happy  as  craftsmen  in 
any  section  of  work  you  undertake,  that 
when  you  get  older  you  will  probably  have 
further  responsibilities,  and  require  more 
comfort  and  freedom  from  anxiety.  That, 
speaking  broadly,  when  you  reach  forty  or 
more,  a  position  as  a  general  worker  or 
assistant  in  photography  is  not  usually  an 
over-remunerated  or  enviable  one,  that  the 
real  profession  of  photographer  by  which 
you  can  in  any  part  of  the  world,  where 
openings  occur,  start  in  business  and  be- 
come independent,  is  portraiture.  Further, 
I  would  ask  you,  having  recognized  this 
fact,  to  act  upon  it  while  you  have  the 
privilege  of  living  in  a  great  city  like 
London  and  the  energies  of  youth  to  help 
you — advantages,  I  am  afraid,  you  will 
never  fully  realize  until  you  lose  them — 
and  acquire  in  your  own  person  all  the 
knowledge  and  skill  required  for  the 
practice  of  portraiture,  not  forgetting  the 
little  needful  put  by  to  provide  necessary 
appliances.  Also  to  those  assistants  who 
have  no  present  idea  of  going  into  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account,  I  would  say, 
without  in  any  way  injuring  yourselves  in 
your  special  work,  you  will  probably  find 
that  a  knowledge  of  all  *  the  sections  into 
which  portraiture  is  divided  sufficient  to 
undertake  them  if  required,  will  be  of 
great  and  permanent  service  to  you  some 
time  or  other.  Please  do  not  think  I  am 
endeavoring  to  advertise  this  school.  We 
can,  in  any  case,  only  give  you  a  small 
part  of  your  requirements,  and  this  small 
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part  I  would  just  as  soon  that  you  gained 
it  from  your  chum  in  the  next  department 
where  you  work,  or  that  you  went  to  some 
other  school — sooner,  if  they  teach  you,  or 
treat  you  better.  But  if  you  are  without 
any  obvious  opening  in  a  special  line,  do 
not  rest  until  you  have  acquired  the  essen- 
tials which  will  enable  you  to  take  full 
advantage,  when  the  opportunity  comes — 
which  it  nearly  always  does — ^to  gain  inde- 
pendence and  the  satisfaction  arising  from 
being  the  controller  of  your  own  life. 

OPENING   OR   BUYING   A    BUSINESS. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  any  statis- 
tics as  to  how  many  portrait  studios  are 
opened  in  this  country  yearly — but  the 
number  must  be  very  considerable,  I  should 
say  not  less  than  one  hundred,  probably  a 
greax  many  more,  and  you  as  workers  in 
London  have  far  greater  opportunities  of 
taking  advantage  of  these  openings  (except 
possibly  in  the  matter  of  capital)  than  any 
others.  You  have  the  prestige  of  working 
in  the  great  city,  you  have  the  best  chance 
of  getting  employment,  and,  therefore, 
training  in  many  of  the  leading  firms,  you 
have  endless  possibilities  at  exhibitions, 
society  meetings,  galleries,  art  schools, 
shop  fronts,  etc.,  of  examining  and  criti- 
cising and  comparing  other  work  with  your 
own  and  of  raising  your  own  work  to  the 
highest  standard.  You  have  the  facilities 
for  study  and  association  with  other 
workers  afforded  by  this  and  a  dozen  other 
photographic  schools.  You  are  trained  in 
the  most  up-to-date  and  energetic  business 
methods  which  exist  in.  England.  You 
have  unrivalled  conveniences  in  the  way  of 
cheap  travel  and  excursions  for  finding  out 
where  openings  exist,  besides  advantages  in 
many  other  ways.  Could  you  but  fully 
apprehend  the  enviable  position  you 
occupy,  both  in  fact  and  in  the  eyes  of 
many  isolated  workers  and  thousands  of 
others  in  poorer  countries,  you  would  go 
home  from  here  to-night  new  men  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  purpose. 

If  you  asked  me  to  give  you  something 
more  definite,  if  you  want,  in  fact,  a 
formula  as  you  would  for  developing  plates, 
I  would  state,  make  up  your  mind  while 
yet  young — say  twenty-five — how  you 
intend  eaming.your  living  when  you  are 
forty   years   of    age  or    thereabouts,    and 


whether  you  think  of  striking  out  for  your-: 
self.  Don't  think  it  is  so  far  off  that  you 
can  neglect  it,  for  not  only  do  the  years 
pass  with  ever-increasing  rapidity,  but  the 
power  of  acquiring  skill  and  knowledge 
also  diminishes  with  equal  rapidity.  Begin, 
therefore,  at  once  by  saving  a  little,  never 
mind  how  little,  but  put  it  by  regularly. 
You  will  be  sorely  tempted  at  times,  but 
whatever  you  do,  do  not  spend  it — the 
value  of  this  saving  is  not  so  much  to  accu- 
mulate money  as  to  teach  you  discipline  and 
that  you  are  master  of  yourself.  At  the 
same  time  work  things  along,  by  which  I 
mean  get  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
experience  as  opportunities  occur.  At 
first  and  for  some  time,  perhaps  a  few 
years,  everything  may  seem  against  you, 
then  if  you  have  kept  to  your  purpose  and 
to  your  duties  to  your  employers,  things 
will  begin  to  come  easier,  and  by  the  time 
six  years  have  elapsed  you  will  find  your- 
self master  of  the  situation,  and  will  cer- 
tainly want  no  advice  from  me.  There  are 
many  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  new 
openings  for  starting  in  business.  A  better 
position  in  town  or  street  to  attract  custom. 
Better  work.  A  special  line  or  new  style. 
A  new  suburb  or  place  where  there  is  no 
opposition  or  it  is  inappreciable.  Greater 
personal  attractiveness.  Better  business 
methods.  In  several  places  in  Australia 
many  people  have  their  portraits  taken  at 
least  once  every  year,  giving  a  percentage 
of  business  in  proportion  to  the  population 
vastly  greater  than  holds  in  England.  The 
use  of  capital  in  fitting  up  more  pretentioi^ 
premises  and  developing  a  proportionate 
business.  There  is  also  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  buying  and  selling  studios  going 
on,  more  especially  in  the  suburbs  and 
provinces.  The  chief  points  to  mention 
in  connection  with  buying  a  business 
beyond  those  which  are  obvious  to  everyone 
is  that  of  being  extra  careful  in  respect  to 
a  very  new  business  or  a  very  old  one,  a 
most  notable  tendency  existing  for  new 
business  is  to  go  remarkably  well  the  first 
season  or  so,  and  then,  if  they  have  not 
been  founded  on  real  excellence  of  work, 
or  a  real  want,  to  die  away.  In  the  case 
of  a  very  old  business  it  is  possibly  in  a 
state  of  decay  beyond  restoration.  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  mention  these 
various  points,  any  worker  who  has,  through 
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several  years  at  least,  been  steadily  prepar- 
ing himself,  not  being  likely  to  strike  out 
cither  rashly  or  without  proper  inquiry  and 
foresight.  It  is  the  man  who  suddenly 
thinks  he  will  start  in  business  and  who  has 
made  no  proper  study  or  preparation  who 
usually  comes  to  grief. 


STUDIOS  : 


THEIR   DESIGN  AND  POSITION. 


We  next  have  to  consider  studios,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  in  a  sensible  manner, 
must  not  only  bear  in  mind  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used,  but  also  the  fact 
that  they  are  part  of  a  scheme  for  attract- 
ing business.  If  you  wished  to  work 
among  the  well-to-do  in  any  town  you 
would  not  build  your  studio  in  a  dirty 
street,  although  the  rent,  the  light  and  the 
structural  condition  of  the  place  might  be 
better  than  the  best  you  can  get  in  a  more 
suitable  locality.  The  first  consideration 
therefore  which  you  have  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  the  position  of  your  studio  is  not 
only  a  good  one,  but  the  best  possible ;  if 
it  is  not  the  best  possible  or  approximately 
so,  you  at  once  invite  competition.  There- 
fore, in  looking  for  premises  or  a  position  to 
build,  do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  appar- 
ent impossibility  of  getting  where  you  wish 
into  starting  at  an  inferior  place.  Sooner 
or  later,  if  you  stick  to  it,  you  will  get  where 
you  want  and  what  you  want ;  or,  if  after 
long  trial  you  really  cannot  get  where  you 
wish,  start  somewhere  handy,  and  let  your 
fitments  in  your  own  private  intentions  be 
temporary  for  the  purpose  of  moving  when 
the  opportunity  occurs. 

Next  to  locality  you  have  to  decide  on 
the  position  and  character  of  your  studio, 
in  relation  to  its  affording  facilities  for  con- 
ducting your  business  and  increasing  your 
reputation.  In  country  places,  where  land 
is  cheap  and  the  surroundings  open,  studios 
are  generally  built  on  the  ground  or  first 
fioor,  and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  these 
positions  ;  but  in  large  cities  it  has  become 
customary  to  build  studios  on  the  roof  or 
close  to  the  roof.  We  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, trace  the  cause  of  the  custom,  as  I 
consider  it  has  been  largely  a  case  of  follow 
my  leader,  and  what  may  have  been  very 
correct,  because  necessary,  twenty  years 
ago,  has  become  quite  unnecessary  and 
even  fatal  to  success  at  the  present  time. 
When  portraiture  was  first  started,  some  sixty 


years  ago,  the  daguerreotype  process  and 
the  lenses  then  in  vogue  necessitated  the 
person  whose  portrait  was  required  having 
his  or  her  head  jammed  into  an  instru- 
ment of  torture,  and  keeping  it  there  quite 
still  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  this,  too, 
in  bright  light  out-of-doors,  the  long  ex- 
posure determining  this  procedure.  After 
a  while  the  daguerreotype  plate  became, 
with  the  aid  of  bromine,  more  sensitive ; 
also  the  calotype,  and  later  the  collodion 
process,  came  along,  the  latter  bringing 
with  it  a  great  increase  in  sensitiveness; 
but  still  the  exposure  in  dull  weather  was 
very  considerable,  and  this  in  my  view 
determined  the  conservatory  as  the  form  of 
studio,  and  its  position  on  the  roof  in 
towns  as  being  a  desire  to  obtain  the 
maximum  quantity  of  light ;  but  as  a  place 
to  conduct  a  lady  in  evening  dress,  or  for 
the  general  convenience  of  business,  one 
can  hardly  imagine  anything  less  suitable. 

Consider  only  the  difficulties  with  smok- 
ing chimneys  all  round  in  keeping  the 
place  clean  and  presentable,  in  keeping  it 
at  an  equable  temperature,  and  watertight. 
Consider  the  difficulties  of  a  low  roof,  in 
order  that  the  studio  may  withstand  wind 
pressure,  and  the  abomination  put  up  with 
in  the  form  of  a  multiplicity  of  blinds,  in 
order  to  control  a  mass  of  glazing,  handy, 
perhaps,  for  growing  tomatoes  under,  but 
hardly  the  ideal  place  for  practising,  mod- 
em portraiture  or  raising  the  public  esti- 
mation of  the  photographer  as  an  educated 
man.  Probably  most  men  will  agree  with 
these  sentiments,  but  is  it  really  essential 
that  photographers  should  spend  their  lives 
with  the  smoke,  up  among  the  chimney 
stacks,  instead  of  on  the  ground,  among 
their  fellows  in  business?  Take  a  plate 
and  underexpose  it  on  a  sitter  in  the  studio. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  give  what 
is  called  a  hard  or  chalky  negative.  This 
means  that  the  high  lights  are  still  suffi- 
ciently exposed,  but  the  shadows  under- 
exposed. Repeat  the  experiment  with 
one-half  or  one-fourth  the  usual  exposure, 
and  the  same  result  will  probably  happen. 

Try  another  experiment :  Take  a  piece 
of  clean  white  blotting-paper,  pin  it  on 
the  studio  reflector  or  the  wall  opposite  the 
window,  and  photograph  it,  with  part  of 
the  reflector  or  wall  included.  You  will 
find   that   the  reflector  or  wall,  although 
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white  or  very  light  in  tone,  will  photo- 
graph as  black  against  the  whiter  blotting- 
paper.  What  do  these  experiments  mean  ? 
They  mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  re- 
flector and  studio  wall,  although  white  or 
light  in  color,  are  slightly  yellowed  by  the 
light  and  the  smoke  and  dust  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  reflect  a  very  small  fraction  of 
.the  actinic  rays — that  is,  photographically 
speaking,  they  are  as  black  as  ink.  They 
also  mean  that  in  such  a  studio  nearly  the 
whole  effect  of  lighting  is  obtained  by 
direct  light  coming  through  the  windows 
or  blinds ;  or,  to  put  it  backward,  it  is 
owing  to  the  lack  of  reflected  light  that 
the  large  extent  of  window  area  is  essen- 
tial. 

Try  another  experiment :  On  the  shade 
side  of  a  sitter  place  a  big  reflector  cov- 
ered with  clean  blotting-paper,  and  take 
a  photograph.  You  will  now  get  a  horri- 
bly flat  picture,  although  the  correct  ex- 
posure is  reduced  maybe  to  one-fourth  of 
what  it  is  without  the  new  reflector.  Now 
close  in  your  direct  window  light,  take  an- 
other photograph,  and  brilliancy  is  again 
recovered,  combined  also  with  very  quick 
exposures.  We  may  discover  in  this  way 
that  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of 
lighting,  one  in  which  all  except  the  dark- 
est tones  are  obtained  from  the  skylight, 
and  the  other  in  which  all  except  the 
lightest  tones  are  obtained  from  reflected 
light.  In  the  first,  you  have  an  interior 
which  is  nearly  all  glass ;  in  the  second, 
comparatively  little  glass.  I  am  afraid  you 
are  already  beginning  to  perceive  that  I  am 
forgetting  myself,  and  rapidly  falling  back 
into  an  ordinary  Tuesday's  class  lecture, 
for  these  things  are  A  B  C  to  the  many 
talented  photographers  who  are  helping  us 
with  their  presence  to-night,  and  to  them 
I  offer  my  sincere  apologies.  But  I  am 
anxious  to  give  the  ill-shaped  roof  studio 
and  the  conservatory  studio  a  bad  name  to- 
night, and  to  give  the  young  members  of 
the  profession  who  later  will  be  building 
studios  of  their  own  good  reasons  for  de- 
parting from  precedent,  and  making  their 
studios  decent  brick  structures,  conveni- 
ently placed  for  business,  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure  to  work  in,  and  comfortable  and 
attractive  to  their  clients. 

It  was  the  late  Mr.  H.   P.  Robinson, 


our  most  talented  artist  photographer,  who 
said  the  side-light  studio  will  become  the 
studio  of  the  future.  Should  not  Mr. 
Robinson's  future  now  be  the  present,  and 
is  it  not  evident  that  with  modern  advances 
in  plate  manufacture,  in  lens  construction, 
the  necessity  for  so  much  skylight,  and 
therefore  the  roof  studio,  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past  ?  I  have  pointed  out  that  a 
small  glazed  area  (10  feet  or  12  feet  long 
by  8  feet  wide)  is  ample,  providing  that 
proper  and  frequent  attention  is  given  to 
the  surface  of  the  reflectors  and  the  walls 
of  the  studio ;  there  is  also  no  need  for 
them  to  be  a  glaring  white  ;  they  may  be 
almost  any  tint  of  pink,  purple,  or  blue, 
and  yet  retain  their  full  power  of  reflect- 
ing the  actinic  rays.  If,  then,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  a  side-light  studio  with  a  mod- 
erate window  area  is  efficient,  the  whole 
argument  which  justifies  the  existence  of 
the  roof  studio  falls  to  the  ground,  for,  with 
the  aid,  if  necessary,  of  Chappui's  reflec- 
tors for  the  low  light,  a  studio  light  of  the 
dimensions  I  have  suggested  can  be  ob- 
tained on  the  ground  or  first  floor  almost 
anywhere. 

Further,  for  the  same  reason,  the  glass 
or  conservatory  form  construction  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Do  not  think  I  am  speak- 
ing of  these  sidelight  studios  from  the  theo- 
retical point  of  view — there  are  now  plenty 
of  such  in  use,  including  quite  a  number 
of  my  own  design,  all  of  which,  I  believe, 
are  giving  complete  satisfaction  to  their 
owners. 

We  now  come  to  our  last  heading — 
"  Making  a  Reputation."  Do  we  not  all 
realize  to-day  that  the  practice  of  photog- 
raphy is  becoming  less  and  less  a  matter  of 
lenses,  cameras,  and  chemicals,  and  more 
and  more  a  case  of  refinement  in  taste  and 
treatment?  I  am  not  referring  here  to 
art.  You  may  or  may  not  be  artists,  but 
if  you  are  honored  by  a  sitting  from 
a  king,  your  photographic  reproduction 
should  show  someone  who  is  every  inch  a 
king ;  your  reproduction  of  a  lady  should 
be  every  inch  a  lady ;  and  your  reproduc- 
tion of  a  soldier  every  inch  a  soldier.  On 
the  degree  of  power  you  possess  in  getting 
this  quality  in  your  work,  combined  with 
good  taste  and  technical  excellence,  so 
will  your  reputation  in  the  main  depend. 
Everything,  therefore,  which  will  aid  you 
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in  this  respect  should  be  thought  out, 
worked  out,  and  utilized — the  significance 
of  pose,  the  poetry  of  curve,  and  the 
magic  of  the  light  play  should  be  a  never- 
ending  study.  The  invaluable  help  which 
can  be  given  by  a  lady  of  good  taste  in  the 
studio — a  help  never  yet  properly  recog- 
nized— should  be  taken  full  advantage  of. 
The  art  of  the  hairdresser  and  the  dress- 
maker, also,  should  be  requestioned,  for 
they  are  frequently  the  making,  of  a  diffi- 
cult model.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should 
keep  these  specialists  on  the  premises,  but 
give  the  needful  hint  to  clients.  Besides 
this  fundamental  quality  in  your  work,  there 
are  indirect  ways  of  helping  to  make  a  name. 

During  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  and 
contemporaneous  with  the  growth  of  ama- 
teur photography,  there  has  sprung  up 
annual  exhibitions  of  photographs  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  all  these  have  classes 
open  to  professionals,  which  offer  excellent 
opportimities  for  self-encouragement  and 
heightening  a  reputation.  Again,  pub- 
lishing in  a  small  way  is  very  helpful.  If 
there  are  one  or  two  special  views  in  your 
district,  get  good  negatives,  and  have  them 
reproduced  and  published  in  photogravure, 
which  gives  a  quality  quite  unattainable  by 
any  purely  photographic  process. 

I  referred  in  my  opening  remarks  to  a 
profession  being  a  calling  requiring  some 


degree  of  learning.  In  almost  every  home 
nowadays  one  of  its  members  practices 
photography,  and  wants  help  and  advice. 
You  ought  to  be  the  person  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  the  real  authority  and  to  whom  he 
comes  for  advice  to  take  him  out  of  his 
difficulties.  Not  only  should  everything 
be  done  to  encourage  the  public  estima- 
tion of  you  as  an  authority  in  the  subject 
of  your  profession,  but  everything  should 
also  be  done  which  prevents  or  discourages 
such  estimation.  This  is  the  great  defect 
of  the  roof  and  conservatory  studio — it  is 
almost  physically  impossible  to  keep  such 
a  place  really  nice,  the  approach,  the  set- 
ting, and  the  surroundings  being  all  for- 
midable enemies ;  at  its  best  a  box  of  op- 
tical tools  and  a  workshop,  and  I  cannot 
close  my  remarks  better  than  by  expressing 
the  belief  that  no  one  thing  would  da 
more  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  pro- 
fession, both  individually  and  collectively,, 
than  the  general  adoption  of  the  side-light 
studio,  a  construction  which  enables  the 
photographer  to  take  as  great  a  pride  in 
the  aesthetic  decoration  of  his  studio  as  he 
does  in  his  work,  and  with  equal  benefit  ta 
himself — a  decoration  which,  I  need  hardly 
say,  should  not  be  an  ideal  of  stuffiness 
and  mustiness,  but  one  of  actinic  lightness, 
of  neatness,  and  of  purity,  of  silver-gray 
distemper,  white  marble,  and  roses. 


WHY  AND  HOW  SHOULD  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ADVERTISE  ? 

BY   W.    I.    SCANDLIN. 


To  the  first  part  of  this  question  there 
can  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  answer  is 
embodied  in  the  fact  that  he  has  expended 
a  certain  amount  of  money  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  business,  the  successful  carrying 
on  of  which  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  business  he  may  receive  from  the 
community  in  which  he  is  located. 

No  sane  business  man  will  undertake  to 
build  up  a  business  without  having  at  the 
outset  some  prospective  field  in  which  to 
market  his  wares.  Before  putting  capital 
into  any  new  project  he  must  have  in  his 
own  mind  a  convincing  belief  that  some 
demand  exists  for  his  output,  or  that  a 
demand  may  be  created  from  which  his 
business  expenses   and   reasonable   profits 


may  accrue.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  lay 
aside  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  placing  before  the  buying 
class  of  his  community  his  claim  for  its 
patronage,  backed  up  by  a  strong  state- 
ment of  his  reasons  for  making  the  claim. 
Onoe  the  amount  of  this  appropriation 
is  decided  upon,  which  must  be  governed 
first,  last,  and  always  by  the  size  of  his 
pocketbook,  a  carefully-thought-out  plan 
should  be  adopted  for  its  judicious  expen- 
diture. This  plan,  adopted  and  put  into 
operation,  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to 
and  carried  out  to  the  end,  covering  a 
period  long  enough  to  enable  its  results  ta 
become  apparent.  More  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  persistent  following  up  of  a  fairly- 
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good  plan  of  advertising  than  may  be 
hoped  for  from  the  expenditure  of  a  much 
larger  amount  of  money  applied  to  spas- 
modic efforts  without  connection  to  a  gen- 
eral plan  or  policy. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  photography  that 
its  followers  are  debarred  from  advertising 
because  it  is  considered  unprofessional. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  those  classes 
of  business  in  which  advertising,  judiciously 
applied,  is  not  only  admissible  but  should 
be  encouraged  and  increased  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity.  The  proper  advertising 
of  a  photographic  studio  should  result  not 
only  in  a  profitable  increase  of  business  to 
the  photographer,  but  it  should  also  raise 
the  standard  of  advertising  literature  in  the 
community  through  which  it  circulates, 
carrying  on  its  face  the  same  elements  of 
artistic  taste  and  literary  excellence  that  it 
is  supposed  to  proclaim  for  the  photo- 
graphic studio  which  it  exploits. 

A  large  amount  of  money  may  easily 
be  wasted  and  a  positive  injury  done  the 
photographer  who  sends  it  out,  if  his  ad- 
vertising matter  falls  below  the  standard 
of  artistic  excellence  that  he  claims  for  his 
photographic  work.  Announcements  and 
printed  matter  of  all  kinds  should  be 
studied  as  carefully  and  issued  with  as 
much  attention  to  detail  as  the  daily  out- 
put of  the  studio.  It  does  no  good  to  ad- 
vertise a  good  article  with  indifferent  or 
absolutely  bad  typography,  paper,  or  poor 
taste  in  any  of  the  details  connected  with 
its  production.  It  is  better  policy  to  issue 
a  far  less  number  of  circulars  or  booklets 
in  a  year,  each  being  of  good  quality  in 
material  and  artistic  in  execution,  than  to 
send  out  a  much  larger  edition  of  cheap 
and  poorly-prepared  advertising  matter. 
In  other  words,  the  photographer  should 
see  to  it  that  his  announcements  create  a 
favorable  impression  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  see  them,  an  impression  which  carries 
with  it  the  thought  that  if  his  announce- 
ment is  so  excellent  the  general  standard 
of  his  work  must  be  equally  high,  at  least. 

The  channels  through  which  the  pho- 
tographer must  reach  the  public  are  more 
or  less  restricted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
field  of  operations  is  limited  by  a  compara- 
tively small  geographical  area.  He  must 
embrace  every  possible  means  of  keeping 
his  name  before  the  people  of  his  commu- 


nity, seeking  to  be  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  public  mind  and  tongue  in  all  ways 
that  are  reputable.  In  the  local  paper  of 
his  town  he  should  be  regularly  repre- 
sented with  a  three-  or  four-inch  single- 
column  announcement  that  should  be 
strongly  written  and  should  tell  a  story  of 
its  own  in  such  a  concise  and  original  form 
as  to  carry  with  it  a  strong  argument  why 
his  work  should  be  in  every  home  of  the 
community.  It  will  not  do  to  pay  for  the 
hackneyed  announcement  that  John  Smith, 
Photographer,  is  to  be  found  at  such  and 
such  a  place ;  interest  must  be  awakened 
in  the  fact  that  photographs  are  things 
which  people  must  have,  and  their  interest 
should  be  led  to  the  point  of  believing  that 
John  Smith  is  the  only  man  who  can  make 
them  satisfactorily ;  that  he,  of  all  men,  is 
the  one  most  particularly  fitted  by  nature 
and  experience  to  give  them  what  they 
want.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that 
Smith's  Studio  is  on  such  and  such  a  cor- 
ner. This  advertisement  should  be  changed 
every  week,  and  the  people  made  to  ex- 
pect something  new  each  time.  It  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  bright  local 
reading  notices,  which  cost  little,  but  which, 
when  properly  prepared,  do  much  to  con- 
vince the  reading  public  that  the  man  of 
whom  they  speak  is  a  pretty  important 
personage. 

The  right  kind  of  advertising  matter 
does  not  grow  in  every  man's  brain,  nor,  if 
the  ideas  exist  there,  has  the  ordinary  pho- 
tographer time  to  cultivate  them  or  bring 
them  to  fruition  in  good,  sound  advertising 
matter.  A  great  many  of  the  bigger  men 
realized  this  long  ago,  and  their  announce- 
ments are  being  framed  by  those  who  know 
how  to  do  this  work  successfully,  because 
they  have  studied  it  and  specialized  on  it. 
These  leaders  have  set  the  pace,  so  to 
speak,  and,  happily  for  the  profession,  it 
is  coming  to  be  followed  very  largely 
throughout  the  country.  The  universal 
verdict  among  those  who  have  undertaken 
this  method  of  making  public  their  claims 
to  the  support  of  the  art  loving  community 
is,  that  they  no  longer  consider  themselves 
equal  to  the  preparation  of  their  advertis- 
ing matter.  The  steady  and  healthy  growth 
of  their  business,  the  acquisition  of  new 
customers,  always  from  the  better  class  of 
the   community,    and   the   accompanying 
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possibility  of  putting  out  a  higher-priced 
list,  has  become  apparent  to  them,  and  the 
relief  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  changing 
copy,  preparing  new  matter  for  their  locals, 
and  working  out  the  routine  of  an  adver- 
tising policy,  no  matter  how  inconsider- 
able, has  enabled  them  to  devote  better 


attention  to  the  necessities  of  their  imme- 
diate business. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  why  and 
how  a  photographer  should  advertise,  but 
the  limit  of  the  present  article  has  been 
reached,  and  they  will  have  to  lay  over 
until  another  time. 


THE  MODIFICATION  OF  PLATINUM  PRINTS. 


BY   CHAPMAN   JONES. 


A  PLATINUM  print  has  a  charm  of  its 
own,  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is 
regarded.  It  carries  with  it  its  own  guarantee 
of  permanency,  and  this  can  be  said  of  no 
other  kind  of  photograph.  Even  a  carbon 
print  may  be  made  with  a  changeable  pig- 
ment, and  at  its  best  consists  of  a  paper 
and  a  gelatine  film,  both  of  which  are 
open  to  attack.  But  a  platinum  print  can 
only  be  affected  in  a  destructive  way  by 
attacking  the  paper  that  supports  the 
image  ;  and  this  paper  must  be  of  excellent 
quality,  for  otherwise  the  sensitive  material 
would  be  interfered  with  and  the  print 
spoilt.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  anything  as 
to  the  artistic  charms  of  a  platinum  print, 
nor  do  I  wish,  for  these  are  fully  admitted 
on  every  hand. 

A  fine  platinum  print  is  so  excellent  and 
unique  in  its  characteristics  that  it  is  with  a 
feeling  almost  akin  to  that  engendered  by 
sacrilege  that  one  hears  of  any  suggestions 
to  tamper  with  it.  The  best  advice  that 
can  be  given  is  to  leave  it  alone.  But 
photographers  never  will  let  good  alone 
when  they  have  the  faintest  idea  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  make  it  better,  and  too 
often  it  is  not  improvement  that  they  seek 
so  much  as  variation.  There  is  no  modi- 
fication of  a  platinum  print  that  I  know  of 
that  is  so  good  as  the  simple,  unsophisti- 
cated thing  itself.  A  poor  print  may  per- 
haps be  improved,  but  it  is  much  better  to 
throw  away  the  poor  print  and  make  a 
good  one.  At  the  same  time,  occasions 
may  arise  when  modifications  will  be  wel- 
come, and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  they 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

If,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  make  the 
detail  of  a  print  more  conspicuous — as 
might  well  be  the  case  when  dealing  with 


a  technical  subject,  getting  a  depth  of  tint 
approximating  to  that  yielded  by  gelatine 
printing-out  papers — then  the  waxing  of 
the  print  may  be  distinctly  useful.  Any  of 
the  "encaustic  paste*'  formulae  may  be 
used,  applying  the  material  to  the  mounted 
print  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel  with 
a  light  rubbing  motion,  just  as  a  French 
polisher  puts  on  the  final  shine.  I  used  to 
think  that  I  was  the  first  to  indicate  the 
occasional  advantage  of  this  process,  but 
Mr.  Herbert  Berkeley  referred  to  a  modified 
and  partial  use  of  waxing  in  1881.  He 
suggested  applying  a  solution  of  wax  or 
paraffin  wax  in  benzene,  or  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  by  means  of  a  pad  of  cotton-wool 
to  the  deep  shadows  only,  and  so  giving 
them  additional  vigor.  He  specifies  that 
the  half-tones  were  not  to  be  treated,  and 
that  the  application  was  to  be  so  sparing 
that  even  in  the  shadows  the  surface  was 
to  remain  matt.  But  the  best  polish  that 
can  be  produced  with  *  *  encaustic  paste  * ' 
will  not  equal  the  gloss  of  the  varnish  on 
an  oil  painting ;  and  if  the  increased  depth 
of  the  tint  is  desirable  at  all,  the  high -lights 
may  be  improved  as  much  as  the  shadows. 
It  is  easy  to  deposit  a  further  quantity  of 
metal  upon  the  image  of  a  platinum  print, 
by  adopting  the  same  principle  of  pro- 
cedure as  in  the  ''re-development"  of  a 
collodion  plate,  and  in  Wellington's  silver 
process  for  the  intensification  of  gelatine 
negatives,  and  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
depositing  silver  on  glass  in  the  making  of 
mirrors.  That  is,  a  solution  is  prepared 
which  is  just  about  to  give  a  precipitate  of 
the  metal  to  be  deposited,  but  that  will  not 
deposit  it  without  the  additional  disturbing 
influence  of  some  slight  stimulus.  Just  as 
strings  stretched  across  a  solution  of  cane 
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sugar  that  is  about  to  crystallize  will  be- 
come covered  with  crystals,  producing 
sugar  candy,  so  the  platinum  image  of  a 
print  will  determine  the  separation  of  the 
metal  from  a  suitable  solution,  and  the 
metal  will  deposit  on  the  image  approxi- 
mately in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the 
image.  Dr.  E.  Vogel  stated,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  intensi- 
fying a  print  by  depositing  more  platinum 
on  it,  using  a  very  weak  solution  of  potas- 
sium chloroplatinite,  to  which  was  added  a 
small  quantity  of  ferrous  oxalate  developer 
to  effect  its  reduction.  But  this  process 
has  failed  in  the  hands  of  other  experi- 
mentalists. 

The  method  of  depositing  gold  we  owe 
to  Mr.  A.  W.  Dollond.  The  moistened 
print  is  evenly  smeared  over  with  glycerine, 
using  either  the  finger-end  or  a  soft  bnish, 
and  then  a  very  weak  and  slightly  acid 
solution  of  gold  chloride  is  mixed  with  the 
glycerine  by  means  of  a  camel' s-hair  brush 
(^Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society^ 
N.  S.,  xviii.,  190).  The  gold  deposited  is 
blue-black.  All  who  have  had  experience 
with  gold  solutions  will  know  that  a  very 
minute  amount  of  gold  in  a  soluble  form 
will  give  a  marked  color  or  stain,  and  that 
the  color  will  sometimes  not  appear  for  a 
long  time,  and  may  go  on  increasing  for 
months.  To  avoid  suclua  catastrophe,  Mr. 
Dollond  treats  the  print  back  and  front 
with  a  metol  developer  before  the  final 
washing  of  it.  This  reduces  any  remaining 
gold  compound  to  the  metallic  state. 
Silver  may  be  deposited  by  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  a  developing  agent,  such  as 
hydroquinone,  pyrogallic acid,  etc.,  slightly 
acidified  to  retard  its  action,  to  which  a 
little  silver  nitrate  is  added.  The  brownish- 
red  ferrocyanide  of  uranium  may  be  de- 
posited by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  uranium 
toning  solution,  and  this  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  usual  method 
of  obtaining  sepia  prints.  But  this  process 
appears  to  be  of  a  very  uncertain  character, 
and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  be- 
cause there  is  no  specific  reducing  agent 
present. 

It  needs  but  a  moment's  thought  to 
understand  that  however  successful  the 
toning  or  intensification  may  be,  the  result 
is  no  longer  a  platinum  print,  and  that  to 
describe  it   as  such   would   be   deceptive. 


Exception  might  perhaps  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  intensification  with  gold,  seeing 
that  this  metal  is  almost  as  permanent  as 
platinum  ;  but  still  gold  is  not  platinum, 
and,  as  before  remarked,  its  solutions  have 
staining  properties  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is 
much  to  be  preferred  that  all  methods  of 
adding  to  the  platinum  image  should  be 
avoided  when  making  prints  that  are  likely 
ever  to  possess  any  importance. 

A  method  of  toning  or  coloring  platinum 
prints  that  belongs  to  a  different  category 
from  any  above  referred  to  is  the  catechu 
toning  process  of  Mr.  Packham.  Here 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  small  amount  of 
iron  that  remains  in  the  print,  or  methods 
are  selected  that  lead  to  the  leaving  of 
rather  more  than  the  minimum  quantity,  so 
that  the  effect  may  be  increased.  The  iron 
with  the  catechu  extract  forms  a  brownish 
substance,  which  modifies  the  color  of  the 
print.  But  the  color  so  produced  is  not 
permanent  in  the  light,  and,  of  course,  is 
susceptible  to  change  by  the  action  of 
chemical  reagents.  It  is  difficult  to  see, 
therefore,  why  it  should  not  come  under 
the  same  condemnation  as  the  other 
processes. 

The  substitution  of  other  things  for  a 
part  of  the  platinum  has  been  carried  to  an 
extreme  in  the  proposal  that  has  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  develop  the  exposed 
platinum  paper  with  a  solution  of  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium  instead  of  the  usual 
oxalate  solution.  This  method  would  prob- 
ably work  better  if  there  were  no  platinum 
at  all  in  the  paper,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
iron  salt  only.  I  have  noticed  a  tendency 
sometimes  to  regard  such  prints  as  in  some 
way  superior  to  the  common  ferro-prussiate 
prints — ^with  which,  of  course,  they  are 
strictly  comparable — and  I  think  they  have 
been  called  blue  platinum  prints.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  proposals  to  modify  processes 
could  be  referred  to  some  competent  person 
before  publication,  so  that  absurd  sugges- 
tions and  alterations  that  make  a  radical 
difference  in  the  result  might  be  more  fully 
described  if  they  had  to  be  published  at 
all.  So  far  as  platinum  printing  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  advisable  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  toning,  coloring,  or  intensifica- 
tion process,  but  if  the  print  is  weak,  to 
make  another,  and  if  the  colors  that 
platinum  will  give — namely,  the  range  from 
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a  cold  blue-black  through  warm  blacks  to 
the  well-known  sepia  tint — are  not  satis- 
factory, to  try  some  other    process  alto- 


gether, rather  than  to  palm  off  as  a  plati- 
num print  a  thing  that  is  partly  something 
else. — Amateur  Photographer  (London). 


EVERLASTING  WAITING. 


Business  life  to-day  largely  consists  of 
* '  everlasting  waiting, ' '  and  only  those  who 
know  how  to  wait  are  able  to  get  along. 
We  wait  for  orders,  we  wait  for  people  to 
help  us  to  execute  them,  and  when  we  have 
executed  them  we  inevitably  have  to  wait 
for  the  money.  We  wait  for  fame,  for- 
tune, honor,  recompense,  reward,  and  even 
thanks — everything  that  makes  life  worth 
striving  for — ^and  too  often  we  wait  in  vain, 
until  the  heart  grows  sick  and  weary,  and 
we  wait  only  for  the  rest,  which  we  know 
will  most  surely  come.  Yes,  it's  wait,  wait, 
waiting — everlasting  waiting — with  most  of 
us,  even  the  successful  ones.  Even  the 
millionaire  must  wait  and  fret  and  fume 
sometimes,  because  with  all  his  wealth  he 
cannot  command  a  ''genii  of  the  lamp'' 
who  can  respond  to  his  instant  bidding. 
Providence  seems  to  have  ordained  things 
on  the  principle  of  waiting,  and  all  nature 
is  always  waiting — waiting  for  the  changing 
seasons,  the  seedtimes  and  the  harvests. 
We  wait  for  things  to  grow,  to  be  built  up, 
to  flourish,  and  also  to  die  and  become 
obsolete.  We  wait  for  new  laws,  new  in- 
stitutions, new  men,  and  new  measures. 
The  insidious  whisper  is  always  in  our 
ears,  **  Better  wait,"  "  Let  it  wait,"  *'  No 
harm  in  waiting."  So  one  man  waits  on 
another,  and  thus  the  world  is  in  a  state  of 
restless  waiting.  The  curse  of  indecision 
seems  to  be  on  mankind. 

Half  the  worries  and  troubles  of  business 
life  are  the  result  of  this  everlasting  wait- 
ing. Young  men,  keen,  eager,  and  ambi- 
tious, launch  out  into  business  for  them- 
selves with  a  little  capital,  which  they 
fondly  hope  will  tide  them  over  the  time 
of  waiting  for  business  and  money  to  come 
in.  They  get  lots  of  promises,  but  have 
to  wait  in  vain  for  the  fulfilment ;  they  go 
on  vainly  hoping  that  luck  will  come,  until, 
at  last,  they  are  disillusioned  by  the  cold 
realities  and  formalities  of  the  bankruptcy 
court.  Many  hundreds,  nay,  thousands, 
of  businesses  **go  under  "  every  year  sim- 


ply because  their  owners  cannot  wait.  The 
majority  of  partnerships  are  dissolved  be- 
cause one  of  the  partners  becomes  tired  of 
waiting  for  the  sharing  up.  Men  change 
about  from  one  business  to  another  because 
they  cannot  wait  for  the  advancement 
which  seems  to  come  too  slowly. 

Young  men  prove  failures  in  business  toa 
often  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
wait — that  is  to  say,  they  have  not  the 
staying  power,  the  patience,  and  the  care- 
fulness to  wait  until  difficulties  are  sur- 
mounted. 

Commercial  travellers,  perhaps,  of  all 
people,  know  what  it  is  to  wait,  and  the 
criterion  of  a  successful  man  in  this  line  is 
the  ability  to  know  when  to  wait,  how  long 
to  wait,  and  whether  the  promises  of  a 
prospective  customer  are  worth  waiting  for. 
The  majority  of  travellers  bring  in  nothing 
but  promises  which  one  would  have  to  wait 
till  doomsday  to  get  realized.  The  same 
thing  holds  good  with  debt-collectors.  They 
probably  never  heard  the  dictum  of  the 
late  Commissioner  Kerr :  "  The  man  who 
promises  to  pay  his  debts  never  does  it. 
The  man  who  does  it  pays  instead  of 
promising. ' ' 

The  British  workingman  is  a  past  master 
in  the  art  of  waiting.  He  will  wait  under 
any  conceivable  pretence  or  excuse  so  long 
as  he  is  paid  for  his  time.  He  will  wait 
for  material,  for  tools,  for  instructions,  and 
for  the  arrival  of  a  mate  to  help  him  ta 
wait  for  something  or  some  one  else.  True 
there  are  certain  things  he  doesn't  wait  for  : 
you  don't  find  him  waiting  for  the  last 
stroke  of  the  clock  at  knocking-off  or  meal 
times,  and  he  has  a  rooted  objection  ta 
waiting  for  his  pay  on  Saturdays. 

If  you  call  a  clerk  into  your  office  and 
ask  him  to  do  a  thing,  it  is  just  a  ten -to- 
one  chance  that  he  will  ask  you  if  it  can 
wait  until  he  has  done  something  else.  If 
you  ask  another  man  why  he  hasn't  done 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  his  readiest  answer 
will  be  that  he  thought  it  could  wait. 
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If  you  order  some  goods,  about  the  first 
thing  you  are  asked  is  how  long  you  can 
wait,  and,  having  got  a  promise  of  delivery, 
you  will  probably  have  to  wait  beyond  the 
time.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  traders*  fault ; 
someone  keeps  him  waiting  because  some 
other  party  has  done  the  same ;  and  so  it 
permeates  and  filters  through  the  whole  of 
our  business  system,  sapping  the  life  out  of 
every  trade  and  industry,  and  eventually 
threatening  our  national  commercial  pros- 
perity. Other  nations,  more  active,  more 
resolute,  more  pushing,  take  advantage  of 
our  predilection  for  waiting  and  steal  a 
march  on  us. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  console  one's  self  with 
the  philosophic  reflection  that  **  everything 
comes  to  him  who  waits. ' '  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  waiting  too  long,  and  the  better 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  to  make  up 
your  mind  not  to  wait  for  anything  if  you 
can  help  it.  Go  and  do  something  else. 
Get  right  into  your  S5rstem  a  positive  aver- 
sion, a  downright  prejudice,  against  wait- 
ing. Instil  it  into  everybody  around  you ; 
tell  them  to  go  anywhere,  do  anything,  pay 
anything,  but  don't  wait.     Do  it  now  ! 


Why,  half  the  lawsuits  are  due  to  this 
fatal  policy  of  waiting,  and  doctors  and 
undertakers  could  never  live  if  it  were  not 
for  this  human  habit  of  putting  things  off. 
It's  the  loitering  train  that  comes  into  col- 
lision with  the  express,  and  many  an  acci- 
dent in  daily  life  is  a  result  of  waiting  too 
long.  Many  an  old  adage  has  been  hurled 
at  this  abominable  habit  of  procrastination^ 
but  the  world  seems  to  grow  no  wiser.  We 
go  on  spending  money  on  all  kinds  of  time 
and  labor-saving  appliances,  but  forget  that 
where  the  time  and  the  money  usually  go 
is  in  this  everlasting  waiting.  The  labor- 
saving  machine  is  doing  no  good  if  it  is 
most  of  the  time  waiting  for  work. 

It  is  heart-breaking  to  think  of  the 
national  and  individual  wealth  that  is  being 
wasted  by  this  policy  of  waiting,  this  awful 
sin  of  our  commercial  life ;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  saddening  to  the  conscientious  man 
who  is  constantly  fighting  against  this  dila- 
toriness,  but  finds  5ie  struggle  so  terribly 
unequal  when  the  whole  world  seems  to 
conspire  to  uphold  this  rotten  system  of 
waiting  —  everlasting  waiting.  —  Process 
Work, 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  LOCAL  INTENSIFICATION. 


The  process  known  to  photographers  as 
*' intensification,"  like  its  near  relative 
"reduction,"  is,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned with  it,  principally  intended  as  a 
way  or  means  by  which  a  worker  may, 
with  a  little  care,  improve  the  printing 
quality  of  any  deficient  negatives  he  may 
possess.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  order 
that  that  improvement  may  be  obtained, 
to  subject  the  entire  negative  to  intensifica- 
tion. In  this  article  we  will  refer  those  of 
our  readers  who  desire  information  on  this 
point  to  any  of  the  many  elementary  man- 
uals on  the  subject  of  photography,  where 
they  will  find  explicit  instructions  given. 
Here  it  will  be  our  aim  to  record  our  ob- 
servations on  the  local  treatment  required 
when  local  intensification  of  the  negative 
is  decided  upon.  Of  course  it  is  at  once 
granted  by  our  readers  that  many  of  the 
negatives  made  during  the  year  would  be 
vastly  improved  if  this  or  that  portion  or 
object  were  kept  back  in  the  printing. 


Is  it  not  on  this  account  that  many 
workers  attach  papier  mineral,  and  work 
with  the  stump  thereon,  while  others  coat 
the  glass  side  with  matt  varnish  and  re- 
move it  from  the  portions  they  wish  to 
print  as  before,  leaving  it  on  those  parts  to 
be  held  back  ? 

Reader,  have  you  ever  wondered  why  so 
little  on  this  subject  of  **  local  intensifica- 
tion ' '  has  been  published  in  the  journals 
of  our  art-science?  Personally,  we  have. 
That  it  is  a  most  difficult  procedure — the 
local  treatment  of  a  negative  in  intensifica- 
tion— ^goes  without  saying.  The  failures 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience have  done  so  chiefly  because  of 
the  methods  chosen  carrying  difficulties 
with  them,  and  the  natiure  of  the  gelatin 
film  of  the  negative. 

When  we  first  started  work  of  this  kind 
we  set  to  work  locally  with  a  fine  camel' s- 
hair  brush,  using  the  negative  in  a  dry 
state,  and  painting  on  a  single-solution  in- 
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tensifier  with  considerable  care,  just  at  those 
portions  we  wanted  to  improve.  The  re- 
sults were  once  or  twice  all  that  any  person 
would  want,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  hard 
outlines  of  the  intensified  portion  were 
inclined  to  show  in  prints,  and  necessi- 
tated **  sunning  down  "  and  other  dodges. 
Shortly  after  this  we  were  recommended  to 
try  what  the  addition  of  **gum  water*' 
(water  with  some  gum  acacia  dissolved  in 
it)  would  do  toward  giving  us  more  com- 
mand over  the  process,  and  though  it  cer- 
tainly gave  us  some  improvement  in  so  far 
as  the  controlling  and  softening  of  these 
outlines  went,  still  we  wished  for  some- 
thing more  certain. 

Next  we  thought  of  soaking  the  film  of 
the  negative  in  water  previous  to  starting 
work,  and  then  surface-drying  the  same. 
We  gave  this  a  trial,  with  still  better  re- 
sults, though,  be  it  said,  we  never  were  cer- 
tain that  our  work  would  be  a  success.  In 
these  experiments  the  intensifier  we  used 
was  that  sold  by  the  dealers  as  **Agfa,'*  a 
patent  preparation,  and  if  any  of  our  read- 
ers wish  to  do  likewise  let  us  urge  them  to 
make  quite  a  number  of  trials  on  their  use- 
less negatives — if  they  have  any.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  as  well  to  mention  that  we  were 
always  successful  when  treating  large  por- 
tions of  negatives,  such  as  big  foregrounds, 
by  this  method. 

Quite  recently,  however,  we  paid  a  visit 
to  the  workroom  of  a  photographic  friend, 
and  burst  in  upon  him  when  he  was  pro- 
ceeding with  the  local  treatment  of  some 
landscape  negatives.  His  method,  which 
since  that  time  we  have  practically  wrought 
with  ourselves,  and  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results,  is  to  simply  intensify  the  en- 
tire negative  with  a  uranium  intensifier, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  with 
this  method  of  intensification  over-intensi- 
fication may  be  reduced  or  entirely  re- 
moved by  using  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonium  or  ammonia  and  water,  be- 
cause such  solutions  discharge  the  color 
from  the  image  to  locally  reduce  such 
parts  as  may  be  satisfactory,  thus  leaving 
the  remaining  portions  intensified. 

As  many  workers  do  not  use  the  ura- 
nium method  of  intensification,  and  are 
therefore  not  well  acquainted  with  its 
points,  we  will  detail  the  process  to  some 
length.     First,    we   must    point  out   that 


negatives  done  by  it  have  a  very  red  coloo 
which  is  very  apt  to  deceive  the  photogra- 
pher unacquainted  with  it.  Its  printing 
opacity  is  extremely  great,  and  for  that 
reason  care  must  be  exercised  to  note  that 
over-intensification  does  not  take  place, 
though  for  the  purpose  we  are  considering 
it  ought  to  be  carried  slightly  further  than 
if  the  intensification  were  intended  to  be  a 
general  one.  The  negative  must  be  per- 
fectly free  from  hypo,  and  for  this  purpose 
may,  with  advantage,  be  subjected  to  extra 
washing.  Many  formulae  have  been  pub- 
lished, every  one  of  them  reliable,  no 
doubt.     Our  friend's  consisted  of : 

Solution  I  :  Uranium  nitrate,  lo  grains  ; 
water  to  make  two  ounces. 

Solution  2  :  Ferricyanide  of  potassium 
(red  prussiate),  lo  grains;  water  to  make 
two  ounces. 

Solution  3 :  Glacial  acetic  acid,  i 
drachm  ;  water  to  make  two  ounces. 

The  well-washed  negative  is  immersed  in 
a  solution  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  these 
three  solutions,  the  dish  containing  which 
should  be  rocked  occasionally  until  the  in- 
tensity wanted  is  secured.  When  the  in- 
tensification has  gone  sufficiently  far,  the 
negative  is  removed  from  the  dish  and 
well  washed  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 

When  to  stop  washing  depends  upon 
how  soon  the  *  *  greasiness  * '  of  the  surface 
of  the  film  of  the  negative  is  got  rid  of. 
Whenever  this  "greasiness**  (which  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  the  glacial  acetic 
acid)  disappears  the  washing  has  been 
sufficient.  The  washing  water  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  plate 
with  force,  as  that  produces  markings  and 
streaks. 

When  this  washing  is  finished,  set  the 
negative  up  to  drain  in  a  rack  until  it  is 
'* surface  dry.'* 

It  is  very  important  that  it  is  no  more 
than  ''surface  dry  "  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  got. 

Now  make  up  a  solution  of  ammonia 
.880  half  ounce,  water  to  make  12  ounces, 
and  proceed  to  carefully  go  over  whatever 
portions  it  is  not  desired  to  intensify  with 
a  fine  camel* s-hair  brush.  A  No.  o  water- 
color  sable  is  what  we  use  personally,  and 
we  have  found  it  thoroughly  efficient. 

Under  this  treatment  the  intensification 
of  these  parts  will  be  seen  to  disappear. 
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and  when  the  process  of  painting  these 
local  bits  has  been  completed  and  the  color 
has  been  discharged,  the  negative  must 
again  be  washed  under  water.  During  this 
last  washing — if  the  intensification  has  been 
carried  slightly  further  than  usual,  as  we 
recommended  in  an  early  portion  of  this 
article — the  worker  can  control  the  degree 
of  partial  intensification  to  a  great  extent, 
for  the  density  produced  by  uranium  gradu- 
ally washes  away,  and  in  this  washing  away 


the  outlines,  or  junctions  of  the  parts  inten- 
sified, and  those  treated  by  the  ammonia 
solution,  are  softened  down  and  made  har- 
monious. This  method  of  partial  intensifi- 
cation is  one  which  we  can  thoroughly  re- 
commend to  those  wishful  to  get  good  results, 
capable  of  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
most  expert  photographer,  and  if  it  tends 
to  increase  the  interest  in  this  neglected 
bit  of  technical  procedure  we  will  have 
been  well  repaid. — Photographic  Chronicle. 


FINISHING  PRINTS  IN  MONOCHROME. 


(From  the  Photographic  Chronicle,') 


I. 


Monochrome,  as  its  name  implies, 
means  one  color,  and  as  the  most  popu- 
lar styles  of  plain  enlargements  now  in 
vogue  are  worked  up  by  one  pigment,  /.  ^., 
black,  it  is  in  relation  to  that  mode  of  fin- 
ishing— designated  monochrome  by  the 
high- class  photographers,  but  more  gener- 
ally known  to  the  trade  as  B.  and  W.,  or 
Black  and  White — I  propose  in  this  series 
to  demonstrate  to  my  younger  readers  how 
to  make  what  might  otherwise  appear  to 
them  but  an  indifferent  piece  of  work, 
into  a  presentable  and  pleasing  picture. 

There  is  one  item  in  connection  with 
this  class  of  finishing  that  appertains 
more  or  less  to  all  water-color  work,  that 
what  is  only  the  means  to  attain  an  end 
is  viewed  by  the  unlearned  on  the  subject 
as  really  the  object  to  be  attained,  and 
that  is  what  is  known  by  the  name  of 
stippling. 

All  photographs,  and  especially  those  on 
a  gelatine  basis,  do  not  take  kindly  to 
water-coloring;  this  has  always  been  a 
very  serious  drawback  to  all  highly  finished 
work  in  this  medium,  even  in  the  old 
albumenized  paper  days,  dodges  of  all 
sorts  having  been  contrived  in  order  to 
reduce  the  difficulties  arising,  and  these 
same  remarks  apply  to  working  on  ivory 
miniatures,  whether  on  a  photo-basis  or 
not,  and  with  the  latter  the  old-fashioned 
miniature  painters  experienced  the  same 
difficulty  in  getting  the  color  to  lay  evenly 
on  the  surface  of  the  pure  ivory,  hence 
they  adopted  special  means  to  attain  the 


desired  end,  and  in  two  different  methods  : 
one  by  minute  cross-hatchings,  filling  in 
the  spaces  between  the  lines  with  small 
dots,  or  by  dots  alone,  dotting  in  the  vari- 
ous tones,  half-tones,  etc.,  by  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  glass,  that  when  seen  by  the 
natural  eye  it  should  present  a  smooth  and 
harmonious  entirety. 

The  photographic  colorist  has  adopted 
for  his  work  the  cross-hatching  system,  and 
thus  I  wish  to  distinctly  impress  on  all 
young  novices,  that  when  they  work  up 
the  shadows,  half-tones,  etc.,  on  a  bromide 
enlargement  they  do  so  not  from  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  because  they  cannot  get  the 
pigments  when  used  in  a  wet  state  to  ad- 
here in  a  satisfactory  manner,  unless  they 
employ  this  method  of  working. 

In  finishing  in  oils,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  colors  can  be  so  applied  as  to 
give  as  much  smoothness  as  desired,  with- 
out any  hindrance,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
water-coloring,  so  that  the  cross-hatchings 
technically  known  as  stippling,  must  be 
employed  if  we  desire  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory resvjlts. 

Photographers  for  want  of  a  special 
knowledge  of  these  matters  are  frequently 
"at  sea**  as  to  why  when  an  artist  is  a 
good  oil  painter  he  is  not  as  equally  satis- 
factory in  water-colors,  and  this  arises 
from  the  difference  existing  in  the  "  tech- 
nique ' '  employed  in  the  two  instances. 
For  example,  a  first-class  hand  at  oils,  bold 
and  vigorous  in  his  work,  can  go  to  nature 
and  make  quick  and  rapid  transcripts 
therefrom  in  water-colors,  but  his  sketches 
for  the  most  part  will  be  in  the  broad  and 
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washy  style,  just  for  his  own  guidance 
hereafter;  but  that  style  of  work  would 
not  do,  however  grand  and  excellent  it 
might  be,  for  an  enlarged  portrait  on  bro- 
mide paper,  the  color  would  be  all  streaks 
and  patches,  and  this  is  why  stippling 
must  be  used. 

The  original  idea  of  an  enlargement  fin- 
ished in  black  and  white  was  to  make  it  as 
.  much  as  possible  to  resemble  a  steel -plate 
engraving,  and  thus  place  before  the 
masses  what  had  previously  been  only 
purchasable  by  the  higher  classes;  and 
one  difficulty  experienced  was  to  obtain 
a  smooth  and  even  background  around 
the  head  on  both  sides  (these  remarks 
refer  to  air-brush  portraiture),  and  many 
and  various  have  been  the  means  and 
media  employed  for  that  purpose,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  being  our  old  friend 
velours  au  sauce,  &  preparation  of  lamp- 
black ;  but  this  always  has  a  somewhat 
brownish  tinge,  which  invariably  clashes 
with  the  gray  tones  of  the  enlargement, 
and  if  much  were  used  it  gave  the  picture  a 
sooty  appearance,  and  further  it  would  not 
amalgamate   with   the   wet    colors.      Re- 


touching and  other  forms  of  lead  have 
also  been  tried,  and  these  were  found  ob- 
jectionable because,  like  that  used  for 
cleaning  grates,  if  much  rubbed  they  pre- 
sented a  polished  surface,  so  that  after 
some  cogitation  and  thought  I  placed  my- 
self in  communication  with  that  well- 
known  and  old-established  firm  of  artists' 
colormen,  Messrs.  Reeves  &  Son,  Ltd., 
who,  after  long  and  exhaustive  experiments, 
have  succeeded  in  **  hitting  the  right  nail 
on  the  head,"  and  bringing  before  the 
profession  a  new  preparation,  named  by 
them  "Reelcevis,'*  in  two  shades,  num- 
bered I  and  2.  At  their  request  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  trying  and  using  it  for 
my  own  work,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  stating  that  it  is  capable  of 
the  most  beautiful  results,  from  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  gray  to  as  deep  a  tone 
of  black  as  may  be  required.  Then,  again, 
it  works  exceedingly  well  with  the  wet 
colors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  a  great  boon  to  all  monochrome 
workers,  and  when  once  used  will  always 
give  the  highest  possible  satisfaction. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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The  most  useful  type  of  all  lenses  for 
copying  is  the  anastigmat,  which  term 
includes  all  the  newer  lenses,  which,  with 
a  large  aperture,  possess  a  flat  field.  Of 
the  older  type  of  lenses,  the  old  Ross 
portable  symmetrical  is  one  of  the  best,  as 
it  possesses  an  unusually  flat  field.  As' 
regards  the  focus  of  the  lens,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  though  personally  I 
prefer  to  use  one  of  as  long  a  focus  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  illumination  at  the  comers  is 
far  better  than  with  an  extremely  short 
focus  lens ;  the  only  case  in  which  a  long 
focus  is  sometimes  objectionable  is  when 
copying  full  size,  when  the  necessary 
extension  of  camera  bellows  becomes  too 
great. 

It  saves  a  lot  of  trouble,  if  one,  before 
starting  work,  calculates  out  the  conjugate 
foci  for  the  lens  that  is  going  to  be  used. 
In    every   copy   of    the    British  Joumml 


Almanac  will  be  found  the  necessary 
table  giving  the  conjugate  foci  for  reduc- 
tion, but  it  may  not  be  any  harm  to  give 
the  well-known  rule.  Divide  the  longer 
side  of  the  subject  by  the  longer  side  of 
the  desired  reduction,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  times  of  reduction  ;  to  this  add  one 
and  multiply  by  the  focus  of  the  lens  ;  the 
result  is  the  distance  between  the  lens  arid 
subject.  To  find  the  lesser  conjugate 
focus,  or  the  necessary  extension  of  camera, 
divide  the  greater  conjugate  focus  by  the 
times  of  reduction. 

It  may  happen  that  only  one  camera  is 
available,  but  if  there  is  a  choice,  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  square  bellows  type, 
focusing  at  the  back  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  front  focusing.  In  all  cases  the 
focusing  screen  dumld  be  ruled  with 
pasaBd:  fines  fn  both  directions,  and  I 
\hb¥^  found  it  a  great  convenience  to  rule 
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these  lines  at  intervals  of  one  inch,  and 
mark  also  the  half  and  quarter  inches  by 
^hort  lines,  and  further,  to  commence  the 
numbering  of  these  lines  from  the  centre 
-of  the  focusing  screen,  so  that  if  it  is 
required  to  reduce  the  copy  to  a  given  size 
one  can  easily  see  the  measure  on  the 
focusing  screen. 

Above  all  things,  for  really  critical 
-sharpness,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  cement 
two  microscopic  covering  glasses  to  the 
ground-glass,  one  at  the  centre,  and  the 
other  in  one  corner  of  the  screen.  It  is 
necessary  to  first  mark  the  ground  glass 
with  a  cross  in  lead-pencil,  and  then,  if 
the  focusing  magnifier  is  set  so  that  this  is 
in  focus,  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  the 
image  is  in  focus  on  the  plane  of  the 
ground  glass.  At  the  risk  of  telling  an 
oft-told  tale,  the  following  is  my  method 
of  cementing  these  glasses  down :  The 
focusing  screen  is  removed  entirely  from 
the  back,  and  warmed  over  gas  or  in  the 
oven  till  hot,  then  a  good -sized  drop  of 
Canada  balsam  is  placed  in  position,  the 
-cover  glass  dropped  on  to  it,  and  then 
gently  pressed  down  with  a  wine  cork  ;  if 
the  balsam  does  not  spread  to  the  edge  of 
the  cover-glass  the  whole  is  put  into  the 
oven  and  heated  still  further,  and  again 
pressed  down.  Any  balsam  exuded  should 
be  wiped  off,  when  quite  set,  with  a  rag 
wetted  with  spirit. 

The  ideal  process  for  the  production  of 
black  and  white  or  line  work  is  wet  collo- 
■dion,  but  equally  good  results  can  be 
obtained  on  dry  plates,  when  you  know 
how  to  do  it.  The  only  plate  that  is 
■suitable  for  this  class  of  work  is  the  slow 
photo-mechanical  plate.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  for  lecture  purposes  it  is 
required  to  reduce  a  diagram  to  the  regu- 
lation lantern  size,  then  one  can  use  any 
of  the  commercial  lantern  plates  for  black 
tones  with  equally  good  results  as  the 
photo-mechanical  plate. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  work- 
ing, the  one  to  use  as  large  a  lens  aperture 
as  possible,  and  develop  as  long  as  possi- 
ble without  any  deposit  showing  in  the 
lines ;  the  other  to  use  a  small  aperture, 
^  blue  screen,  and  develop  till  extreme 
•density  is  obtained,  regardless  of  the  lines, 
-and  then  reduce  with  Howard  Farmer's 
reducer.     Personally,  I  prefer  the  former 


method,  and  rarely  fail  to  obtain  full 
density  with  bare  glass. 

The  best  developer  for  this  work  is  un- 
doubtedly one  suggested  by  Lumiere, 
which  is  without  alkali  and  bromide,  and 
gives  extreme  density  with  correct  expos- 
ure ;  the  formula  is  : 

Hydroquinooe 8  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  .80  grains. 

Formaline 10  grains. 

Distilled  water  to        .  .        .      1  oz. 

Should  it  happen  that  after  fixing  it  is 
found  that  there  is  not  quite  enough  den- 
sity— and  this  only  occurs  with  incorrect 
exposure — it  is  extremely  easy  to  intensify 
and  for  preference  with  the  potassio-silver 
cyanide  formula. 

Pencil  drawings  sometimes  give  trouble 
by  a  deposit  in  the  lines,  though  I  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  disregard  this 
while  developing  and  then  reduce.  A 
few  months  back  I  believe  that  at  the  Pho- 
tographic Club  Mr.  A.  Mackie  suggested 
placing  a  piece  of  fine  ground-glass  over 
the  pencil  drawing  and  copying  through 
this,  as  it  made  the  pencilling  photograph 
cleaner.     This,  however,  I  have  not  tried. 

Blue  or  ferro-prussiate  prints  sometimes 
give  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  the  best  method 
of  working  I  have  found  is  to  use  a  slow 
isochromatic  plate  and  a  yellow  screen, 
this  being  sufficiently  deep  to  make  the 
blue  print,  when  examined  visually,  look 
a  deep  dirty  green. 

Of  all  the  troublesome  things  to  copy, 
miniatures,  or  other  pictures  from  which 
one  must  not  remove  the  convex  glasses 
with  which  they  are  covered,  are  the 
worst.  It  seems  that,  light  them  how  one 
will,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  reflection.  I 
have  got  over  this  trouble  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  hanging  tissue  paper  round  the 
miniature  ;  in  fact,  placing  the  same  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tunnel  of  tissue  paper; 
this  softens  the  reflections  a  good  deal. 
Of  course,  the  proper  thing  to  use  would 
be  a  Nicol  prism,  but  these  of  reasonable 
size  are  not  to  be  picked  up  every  day. 

For  copying  ordinary  photographic 
prints  a  plate  of  medium  rapidity  should 
be  used.  Frequently  faded  prints  are 
brought  to  be  copied,  and  then  we  must 
have  recourse  to  a  blue  screen.  Very  pale 
blue  glass  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  easier 
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to  make  a  screen  by  staining  a  plate,  as 
will  be  described  hereafter,  with  methy- 
lene blue  ;  only  a  very  pale  tint  is  wanted, 
and  the  depth  of  the  screen  can  be  easily 
varied  if  aniline  dyes  are  used. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  insuring  the  even  lighting  of 
any  subject  to  be  copied.  In  a  studio  this 
is  .not  difficult,  but  is  far  more  difficult  in  a 
private  house,  and  it  will  frequently  be 
found  more  advantageous  to  work  out-of- 
doors.  When  we  come  to  copy  colored 
objects,  the  question  of  the  illuminant  is 
far  more  important,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  axiom  that  the  more  brilliant 
the  illumination  the  better  will  be  the 
rendering  of  the  colors,  and  therefore  sun- 
light is  to  be  chosen,  if  possible.  For  old 
masters,  or  those  old  paintings  which  have 
become  mellowed  by  time  into  rich  deep 
browns,  sunlight  is  the  only  illuminant 
which  will  give  a  satisfactory  rendering  of 
the  same,  assuming,  of  course,  that  arc 
lamps  are  not  at  hand,  as  they  usually  are 
not  in  the  majority  of  cases.  For  small 
pictures  magnesium  ribbon  may  be  used, 
but  for  large  and  deep-toned  pictures  the 
quantity  required  is  considerable.  For 
small  pictures,  whether  in  oil  or  water- 
color,  if  of  the  modern  schools,  and  thus 
brilliant  in  coloring,  successful  work  may 
be  done  with  two  oil  lamps  or  incandescent 
gas  burners,  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  picture,  with  a  dark  shade  placed  on 
that  side  of  the  lights  next  the  camera. 
For  such  work  I  use  the  largest  sheet  of 
Bristol  board  folded  in  half,  one  side  being 
left  white  to  act  as  a  reflector,  the  other 
being  covered  with  black  needle  paper,  so 
as  not  to  reflect  light  into  the  lens.  If 
lights  are  used  in  this  way,  whether  oil, 
gas,  or  magnesium,  they  must  be  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  picture,  and  as 
near  as  possible  so  as  not  to  be  included 
by  the  lens ;  if  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
lens,  far  more  reflections  are  caused. 

Of  course  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  with  regard  to  the  copying  of 
colored  subjects  is  the  question  of  plates, 
and  for  the  best  rendering  the  so-called 
panchromatic  plates  are  the  best ;  these 
require  rather  careful  handling  in  the  dark- 
room, as  most  of  the  ordinary  dark-room 
media  will  fog  them. 

Next  to  the  plates  comes  the  question  of 


the  screens  for  use  with  the  same.  Con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  best  place  for  the  screen,  but  if  of 
optically  worked  glass  it  is  not  of  much 
moment,  nor  is  this  important  if  very  thin 
white  patent  plate  be  used,  but  focusing 
must  be  effected  with  the  screen  in  posi- 
tion. A  very  convenient  way  of  using 
the  screen  is  in  contact  with  the  plate  in 
the  dark  slide ;  if  this  is  done,  of  course 
allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  focus- 
ing. It  can  also  be  placed  in  the  camera 
back,  and  not  in  contact  with  the  plate. 
If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  simplest  way  to 
prepare  the  screens  is  to  use  a  useless  nega- 
tive, and  remove  the  silver  image  by 
means  of  hypo  and  ferricyanide.  It  is 
necessary,  of  course,  to  choose  a  negative 
on  a  piece  of  good  glass. 

If  glass  is  to  be  coated  with  gelatine,  a 
lo  per  cent,  solution  should  be  made,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  use  a  good  emulsion 
gelatine,  such  as  Heinrich's,  Drescher's, 
or  Stoess';  it  is  as  well  to  add  a  little 
carbolic  acid,  xylol,  or  thymol  to  the  solu- 
tion to  prevent  it  from  spotting  while 
drying.  Fifteen  minims  ^ould  be  al- 
lowed to  each  square  inch,  and  the  solu- 
tion should  be  about  ioo°  F.  for  coating. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  coating  this  quan- 
tity, proceeding  just  as  with  collodion.  It 
is  important  to  level  the  glasses  for  setting, 
and  this  can  be  readily  done  by  placing  on 
a  larger  slab,  which  has  been  levelled  by^ 
three  wedges.  The  gelatine  coating  must 
be  allowed  to  dry  completely  before  stain- 
ing. 

The  stains  to  use  may  practically  be  con- 
sidered as  confined  to  the  yellow  aniline 
dyes,  and  brilliant  yellow,  uranine,  naph- 
thol,  yellow,  auramine  green,  metanil 
yellow,  acridine  yellow,  and  possibly 
aiurantia,  may  be  chosen  from ;  brilliant 
yellow  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  work  if  a  little  erythrosine  be 
obtained.  It  is  immaterial  what  strength 
the  solutions  are,  but  i  per  cent,  is  con- 
venient.— British  Journal  of  Photography. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  Ryder's  book,  Voigt- 
lander  and  /,  has  been  phenomenal,  hun- 
dreds of  copies  being  subscribed  for  before 
publication.  The  work  well  deserves  its 
popularity,  and  we  hope  it  will  run  through 
several  editions. 
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VOIGTLANDER  AND  I." 


Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder's  New  Book. 


On  page  261  of  Photographic  Mosaics^ 
1900,  appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Ryder,  entitled  '*  Palette  vs.  Camera/* 
which  he  said  was  '*from  a  forthcoming 
work/*  supposed  to  be  by  himself,  and 
which  he  meant  to  be  Voigtldnder  and  I. 
Ever  since  then  the  fraternity  has  been  on 
the  lookout  for  this  "work/*  and  with  no 
little  patience  waited  for  its  finish,  because 
the  sample  alluded  to  above  made  them 
eager /<j7r  more. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the 
**work**  is  ready  now,  and  that  an  ad- 
vance copy  lies  at  our  pen -hand  as  we 
write.     It  is  a  good  book — one  that  will 


interest  every  votary  of  the  camera,  be  he 
amateur  or  adept — and  be  profitable  to 
every  man  in  photography,  and  everyone 
of  the  contrary  sex.  (No  offence  in- 
tended.) 

When  the  author's  mind  was  convinced 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  write  this  book 
he  began  the  labor.  After  a  few  sheets 
were  written  he  stumbled.  He  did  not 
know  what  title  to  give  his  effort,  and 
making  a  bluff  at  it  gave  it  a  name  almost 
as  long  as  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
book.  Then  he  sent  the  few  sheets  to 
us  for  advice  and  help.  We  at  once  gave 
it  as  our  opinion  that  no  dealer  would  ever 
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keep  or  sell  a  book  with  such  a  long  title  ; 
no  photographer  would  ever  write  or  ask 
for  it,  because  that  would  absorb  too  much 
valuable  time.  So,  as  the  matter  of  the 
book  so  far  was  so  good,  we  suggested  a 
title  with  more  brevity  in  it.  Finally, 
Voigtlander  and  I  was  the  title  chosen, 
and  the  good  work  went  on. 

This  explanation  is  publicly  given  in  the 
preface  :    **  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once, 
Voigtlander  was  my  camera,  and  /  am 
''Yours  truly,  J.  F.  Ryder.*' 

Now,  friendly  reader,  you  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  book  already,  for  the  major- 
ity of  you  know  Mr.  Ryder,  and  you  all 
know  Voigtlander y  a  name  that  was  en- 
graved upon  about  every  lens  in  the  junior 
days  of  photography. 

In  Voigtlander  and  I^wq  find  an  account 
of  the  doings  and  misdoings  of  a  typical, 
enterprising,  practical,  popular  photogra- 
pher, whose  course  in  the  art  ran  on  from 
1847  to  1902;  from  the  days  of  ''quick 
stuff  ' '  to  those  of  collodion  and  gelatine  ; 
from  the  time  when  the  fumes  of  iodine 
flashed  a  picture  into  existence  to  the  use 
of  emulsions  and  dry  plates ;  from  the  days 
of  a  sixty -second  exposure  to  the  snap- 
shot ;  from  the  time  when  our  art  had  * '  no 
primer ' '  or  other  literature  to  these  days 
of  books,  magazines,  societies,  and  conven- 
tions ;  from  the  days  when  to  get  a  new 
item  of  practice  was  to  pay  great,  good 
money  for  it,  to  these  days  of  "  give  all — 
take  all  ;*'  from  the  time  when  hours  were 
spent  with  a  "dry  buff'*  to  do  what  the 
burnisher  does  in  a  second  now — metal 
was  used  then — we  use  paper  now ;  from 
those  dear  times  when  "bad  indigo  put 
into  a  shirt  by  a  careless  laundryman  caused 
solarization  * '  to  these,  when  backing  of 
the  plates  is  adopted  to  prevent  a  similar 
"stick.** 

Then  of  his  own  more  personal  experi- 
ence Mr.  Ryder  makes  confession  in  detail. 
He  is  at  his  best  now ;  he  tells  that  his 
"  first  skylight  was  an  open  door  ;**  how 
he  made  his  "first  gold;**  when  he  car- 
ried his  traps  or  outfit  to  farmhouses,  and 
made  "  likenesses  ;**  thence  into  the  home 
of  the  village  merchant  and  postmaster; 
from  there  to  a  hotel  in  North  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  ball-room  was  placed  at 
his  service  for  studio  use,  and  the  * '  quilt- 
ing bee  *  *    all  upset   by  his   appearance  ; 


then  by  mountain  stage-coach  (his  outfit 
always  along)  to  the  home  of  a  rich  friend, 
where  the  neighbors  flocked  to  him  for 
sittings,  and,  finally,  he  reached  Ohio. 
Full  of  incident  and  accident,  now,  this 
strange  career  goes  on  until  our  en- 
thusiastic young  artist  holds  up  at  the 
first  Mormon  Temple  at  Kirkland,  O. 
There,  the  saints  all  gone,  he  turns  out 
the  "images**  of  all  who  apply  to 
him.  At  one  time  he  heard  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  fine  daguerreotype  in  a  distant 
place,  and  ' '  travelled  through  three  States 
to  see  it,**  showing  the  same  spirit  that 
some  of  our  modern  workers  do  in  visiting 
our  conventions. 

From  "labor  to  refreshment,**  then; 
after  a  day  of  exciting  labor,  the  "mar- 
vel *  *  sauntered  across  the  bridge  through 
the  paths  of  the  meadows,  where — ^see  p. 
30.  Wherever  he  went  he  "was  always 
finding  models '  * — wherever  there  was  light 
and  people — a  good  habit. 

Eventually  arriving  at  Cleveland,  he  had 
experiences  both  rich  and  rare.  We  are 
given  anecdotes  of  great  people  who  there 
faced  Voigtlander  in  the  studio  of  /,  and  are 
treated  to  revelations  of  his  business  ven- 
tures and  interviews  with  President  Garfield, 
Artemus  Ward,  Bret  Harte,  Josh  Billings, 
the  "  Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan,**  Willard, 
the  painter  of  "Yankee  Doodle,*'  and  to 
accounts  of  the  compliments  and  comfort- 
ings  which  came  to  our  artist  from  such 
noted  patrons.  Altogether,  we  are  treated 
to  pages  of  photographic  lore,  anecdotes, 
stories,  etc.,  that  are  as  funny  and  as  en- 
joyable as  the  stories  of  Uncle  Remus, 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Mr.  Ryder  passed  through  it  all,  and  has 
produced  a  most  entertaining  work.  More 
than  this,  such  chapters  as  XII.  (pari  of 
which  we  are  permitted  to  give  on  another 
page)  are  well  worthy  of  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  our  modern  workers,  old  and 
young.  The  engravings  from  all  sorts  of 
photographic  subjects  are  fine,  were  se- 
lected from  all  over  the  country,  and  count 
up  one  hundred  or  more. 

A  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Ryder  and  an  in- 
troduction by  Professor  Griffith  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  book  and  enhance 
its  value.  The  camera- worker  who  does 
not  quickly  obtain  Voigtlander  and  /,  read 
and  study  it  welly  soon  misses  a  great  ad- 
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vantage  to  himself,  and  promptly  falls  out 
of  date.  Then  read  it,  get  your  patrons 
to  read  it,  and  secure  it  for  a  Christmas 
present  to  all  you  can.  Mr.  Ryder  tells 
some  things  that  are  not  of  his  business  and 
none  of  ours.  As  Artemus  Ward  would  say, 
that,  perhaps,  * '  is  why  he  tells  them. '  * 
Permit  us  to  commend  Chapter  XXVI., 


*'LucK  AND  Work,*'  also  for  an  early 
reading.  We  expect  to  return  to  this  sub- 
ject again  and  again,  and  so  for  the  present 
desist.  We  wish  and  predict  great  success 
for  Voi'gtldnder  and  I.  The  '*  likenesses  " 
of  this  congenial  twain  are  given  above — 
taken  for  our  own  especial  use  since  the 
book  went  to  press. 


INCIDENTAL   LIGHTING. 
An  Extract  from  ««  Voigtlander  and  I."* 


BY   JAMES    F.    RYDER. 


As  the  dawn  comes  out  of  darkness  to 
awaken  the  day,  so  comes  the  faculty  of 
observation  and  noting.  What  had  been 
a  blank  takes  form  and  definiteness.  I 
began  to  see  faces  of  men,  women,  and 
children  differently  than  I  had  done.  I 
began  to  observe.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  I  should  do  it,  but  gradually  it  came 
to  be  a  habit,  and  was  resolved  into  a  study. 
What  one  sees  that  may  be  helpful  in  his 
business  or  profession  to  adopt  and  store 
away  for  future  needs  are  really  additions 
to  his  capital.  My  study  was  to  note  how 
light  fell  upon  the  face  and  how  the  shad- 
ows were  made.  I  quickly  recognized  and 
accepted  what  seemed  correct  and  desira- 
ble, at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  incor- 
rect. I  was  always  seeking  and  adapting 
good  lighting  for  portraits.  That  portion 
of  the  human  world  one  sees  is  an  open 
school — every  face  is  a  lesson  offered  gratui- 
tously. The  study  is  never  a  task,  but 
always  a  pleasure,  pursued  without  effort 
and  unconsciously — an  unceasing  habit. 
Where  could  be  found  a  study  of  such  in- 
terest as  the  human  face  and  head  ?  Of 
the  millions  who  people  the  earth,  no  two 
are  exactly  alike,  a  distinctive  character  to 
each.  A  man  does  not  necessarily  wear  a 
wart  upon  his  nose  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  men.  The  wonder  of  God's  crea- 
tion could  hardly  be  more  significant  than 
in  this  particular.  Nature  has  stamped  its 
trademark  on  every  human  face.  Students 
in   physiognomy,   who   study  deeply  and 

*  Voigtlander  and  I.  A  story  of  Fifty-two  Years 
in  Photography.  By  James  F,  Ryder.  Pp.  115. 
6x9;  120  illustrations ;  cloth  bound,  5^.50  postpaid. 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  New  York. 


sincerely,  scrutinize  faces  more  thoroughly 
than  do  other  men.  The  evil  passions  of 
brutal,  hardened  hearts,  the  vengeful  spirit, 
the  treacherous,  vindictive  spite,  the  flash- 
ing eyes,  the  corrugated  brow,  the  com- 
pressed lip,  the  expanding  nostril,  the 
clenched  jaw,  the  murderous  thought,  are 
indexed  in  the  faces  of  some ;  as  also  the 
generous,  sympathetic,  kindly  promptings, 
the  pleasant  eye,  the  beaming  smile,  the 
welcoming  spirit  which  springs  out  to  meet 
and  greet,  are  found  in  the  faces  of  others. 
Wonderful  study,  truly.  We  find  the  ras- 
cal and  hypocrite  to  be  a  poor  imitation  of 
a  true  and  manly  man.  I  found  my  models 
in  men  at  their  desks,  behind  counters,  in 
cars,  in  church,  at  the  work-bench — wher- 
ever there  was  light  and  people,  there  was 
my  school.  In  the  office  of  the  business 
man  at  his  desk,  while  discussing  a  trivial 
or  important  matter,  I  note  how  the  light 
falls  upon  his  face.  I  note  from  whence  it 
comes,  how  it  is  distributed.  I  adapt  the 
lighting  for  a  portrait.  If,  unconsciously, 
he  turns  his  head  toward  or  from  the  source, 
he  gives  me  a  more  or  less  desirable  change 
in  the  distribution  and  blending  of  shad- 
ows. He  is  my  model  and  my  study.  He  is 
posing  to  me  without  knowing  it.  The  child 
with  whom  I  am  making  friends,  whether 
he  be  shy  or  fearless,  in  the  innocence  of 
his  little  heart  as  he  looks  up,  down,  or 
askance,  has  given  me  a  pose  and  expres- 
sion which  delight  me,  and  which  in  my 
mind  are  transferred  to  the  camera.  The 
stranger  I  meet  upon  the  street  who  in- 
quires for  the  City  Hall  has  given  me  a 
hasty  sitting.  I  quite  liked  his  face — while 
asking  me  a  common  question  he  was  doing 
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me  a  great  service.  Like  Dickens'  **  little 
Jennie  Wren/'  I  was  always  **  trying  on,** 
and  have  a  collection  of  mind  images  too 
great  to  be  catalogued,  and  yet  the  work 
goes  steadily  on.  It  gives  the  student 
valuable  training.  This  study  has  led  me  to 
observation  beyond  the  camera  or  its  ap- 
plication to  photography,  and  is  in  line  of 
interest  to  the  ladies.  Nature  says  they 
are  of  the  gentler  and  softer  sex  ;  endowed 
with  finer  sensibilities,  gentler  and  sweeter 
natures,  more  sympathetic  and  more  re- 
fined. Without  venturing  to  dispute  so 
great  an  authority,  we  admit  the  claim  and 
accede  to  it.  We  recognize  in  woman  the 
cream  of  God's  creation.  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  she  is  our  dearest  blessing. 
The  little  breathing  bud  in  her  cradle 
holds  our  hearts  in  her  tiny  hands,  she  is 
our  princess,  we  her  slave.  The  "wee 
tot*'  who  runs  to  meet  us  with  merry 
heart,  and  gives  us  welcome  to  our  home, 
is  the  brightest  sunshine  and  our  sweetest 
pleasure — bless  her !  The  maiden  sweet 
and  shy,  just  realizing  that  she  has  a  heart ; 
trusting,  innocent,  pure,  honors  her  father 
and  her  mother — bless  her  dear  heart.  The 
wife,  the  mother,  the  true  woman,  the 
maker  of  a  happy  home,  faithful,  loyal, 
unselfish — bless  her  noble  heart.  The  dear 
old  grandmother  in  her  easy  chair,  sweet 
in  her  lavender  and  laces;  proud  of  her 
great  brood  of  three  generations ;  full  of 
stories  for  the  children  ;  loved  by  all,  see- 
ing Heaven  plainer  as  she  nears  it — bless 
her  dear  old  heart. 

To  such  as  these  should  come  only  the 
eider-down  of  kindness,  the  soft  breath  of 
laden  fields — ^all  that  contributes  to  har- 
mony should  be  theirs.  Instead  of  rough 
winds,  the  gentle  breeze.  Rather  than  a 
blaze  of  light,  a  soft  subdued  illumination, 
a  light  which  is  mixed  with  shadow,  a 
kindly  mellow  light,  ladies,  is  best  for  you 
— the  soft  light  conceals  what  a  harsh  or 
brilliant  light  discloses.  Few  people  pay 
attention  to  or  make  a  study  of  light  and 
lighting.  As  "there  are  sermons  in 
stones,**  there  also  are  lessons  in  the 
shadow  of  a  hitching-post.  Knowledge 
and  ignorance  go  hand  in  hand.  Light  is 
both  an  enemy  and  a  friend,  according  as  it 
may  be  used.  We  know  it  comes  from  the 
heavens  rather  than  out  of  the  ground,  yet 
choose  to  force  it  up  hill  rather  than  take  it 


first  hand  from  the  Creator.  The  manner 
of  admitting  light  into  buildings  and 
homes  is  faulty  in  the  sense  of  giving  best 
effects.  Windows  should  be  high  in  rooms 
and  light  admitted  through  the  upper  por- 
tions, rather  than  the  lower.  Rooms  should 
be  filled  with  soft  light  to  give  cheer  and 
health.  Instead  of  dark  or  opaque  shades 
and  heavy  thick  hangings,  through  which 
light  can  hardly  struggle,  pleasant  buff 
shades  which  are  luminous  and  convey 
light,  aided  by  muslin  or  lace  curtains,  are 
b^t  for  homes.  Shades  hung  to  pull  up 
from  the  bottom  rather  than  down  from 
above  are  preferable.  As  a  rule,  valuable 
pictures  are  given  the  gloom  of  hanging 
space,  while  the  floors  are  given  the  light. 
Dark  wall  papers  are  depressing,  while 
lighter  tints  and  colors  impart  cheer  and 
buoyancy.  Ladies  may  look  to  advanta 
geous  lighting  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
beauty.  Keep  in  mind  that  a  strong  light 
produces  violent  contrast  of  shadow  and 
illumination,  which  is  trying  to  a  lady*s 
face.  A  soft  light  and  soft  shadow  give 
gentle  rounding  and  good  definition — con- 
cealing rather  than  emphasizing  a  possible 
blemish.  In  sitting  at  a  window  the  light 
should  pass  a  little  in  front  of  the  face 
and  at  an  angle  which  would  admit  of  its 
reaching  the  shaded  side.  To  sit  with  a 
strong  light  coming  squarely  in  front  where 
both  cheeks  are  equally  illuminated  is  to  be 
positively  avoided.  It  makes  the  face  a 
blank  by  robbing  it  of  all  shadows.  The 
little  depressions  and  articulations  of  sur- 
face anatomy  are  lost,  while  a  little  turning 
of  the  head  either  way  immediately  restores 
the  shadows  by  the  changed  direction  of 
light,  and  the  lost  dimples,  the  contour  of 
cupid*s  bow  to  the  lips,  and  little  "well 
holes '  *  at  comers  of  the  mouth,  are  all 
back  again.  A  judicious  blending  of  light 
with  shadow  quickly  makes  or  unmakes 
beauty  in  a  woman *s  face.  With  an  under- 
standing of  these  light  and  shadow  values 
it  is  as  easy  for  ladies  to  look  their  best 
as  to  fail  in  it.  The  demonstration  of  this 
knowledge  is  easily  acquired.  The  reward 
comes  quickly  and  satisfactorily.  In  choos- 
ing a  pew  in  church  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  window  just  opposite  and  near 
the  sitting  is  objectionable  to  good  light 
effect — a  seat  or  two  back  is  more  desirable, 
as  it  avoids  the  abrupt  shadow.     Artificial 
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light,  gas  or  electric,  should  be  shaded 
with  porcelain  or  ground  glass.  The  most 
favorable  direction  for  the  light  to  fall 
upon  the  person  is  at  the  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  from  above  and  ten  to  twenty 
degrees  back  of  the  falling  light.  Do  not 
try  to  abolish  shadows,  but  to  soften  them. 
Find  the  soft  effects,  and  wear  them  if  you 
would  be  lovely.  An  instance  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  quality  of  light  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  may  fall  upon  a  face  may 
be  understood  by  the  following  description. 
A  lady  noted  for  her  beauty — ^a  brunette, 
with  soft  dark  eyes  and  clear,  fine  com- 
plexion— ^spent  an  evening  in  my  house,  to 
meet  some  friends  whom  I  had  prepared  to 
see  a  beautiful  woman.  It  so  happened 
that  unconsciously  she  took  a  seat  directly 
under  the  chandelier  where  the  force  of 
light  struck  forehead,  nose  and  cheeks, 
illuminating  them  abnormally.  The  shad- 
ows, by  violent  contrast,  quite  concealed 


her  eyes,  leaving  only  black  patches  of 
shade,  with  no  illumination  to  give  detail 
or  expression.  The  nose  threw  a  heavy 
shadow  across  the  upper  lip,  the  mouth, 
and  upon  the  chin  ;  the  lower  portion  of 
the  cheeks,  the  throat  and  neck  were  in 
deep  shadow.  The  lines  at  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  were  elongated  and  inky  in 
shadow.  There  was  a  really  handsome 
woman  looking  absolutely  hideous.  Every 
smile  she  gave  was  a  grimace,  a  smooth 
skin  was  roughened,  her  hair  was  like  wires. 
I  was  greatly  embarrassed  at  the  injustice 
done  her  by  an  unscrupulous  light ;  hur- 
riedly called  my  wife  aside ;  directed  her 
attention  to  the  unfortunate  situation,  and 
got  her  assistance  in  remedying  without 
exposing  it.  When  on  some  pretence  she 
got  the  lady  to  rise  I  hastily  removed  her 
chair  to  a  position  in  a  good  light  where 
justice  was  done  her  and  my  friends  were 
enabled  to  see  her  to  advantage. 


THE    NATURAL   VIEW   ANGLE. 


BY   C.    WELBORNE   PIPER. 


It  has  been  frequently  insisted  upon  that 
as  a  photograph  is  a  drawing  in  plain  per- 
spective, it  cannot  appear  to  be  true  unless 
viewed  from  the  proper  station  point ;  but 
it  is  obviously  not  easy  to  insure  the  ob- 
server taking  up  the  right  position  when 
he  is  left  to  himself.  All  that  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  photograph  can  do  is  to  so 
arrange  matters  as  to  render  it  likely  that 
the  spectator  will  instinctively  adopt  a 
right  position,  and  this  is  best  insured  by 
limiting  the  view  angle.  The  spectator 
selects  his  own  point  of  view  mainly  as  a 
matter  of  personal  convenience.  If  not 
attracted  to  a  near  point  by  the  desire  to 
examine  fine  detail,  or  repelled  to  a  dis- 
tant point  by  an  impressionistic  effect  that 
will  not  bear  close  inspection,  he  takes  up 
a  position  that  enables  him  to  see  the  whole 
picture  easily  and  with  the  least  amount  of 
exertion.  If  too  near  he  cannot  take  in 
the  whole  without  turning  his  head,  which 
involves  the  losing  sight  of  some  parts  of 
the  picture,  and  also  renders  the  examina- 
tion irksome.  Leaving  out  the  question 
of  defective  eyesight,  which  cannot  be 
allowed  for,  and  also  the  consideration  of 


abnormally  small  or  large  pictures,  we  may 
assume  that  the  choice  of  position  is  gov- 
erned mainly  by  the  desire  to  secure  a 
comfortable  view  angle,  and  the  natural 
view  angle  of  vision  is  a  practical  matter 
worth  careful  consideration,  as  it  obvi- 
ously must  govern  the  relation  between 
focal  length  and  size  of  picture. 

The  natural  view  angle  may  be  defined 
as  the  widest  angle  of  acute  vision^  that 
can  be  included  with  ease,  and  without 
any  movement  of  the  head.  Most  people 
seem  to  greatly  exaggerate  this  angle  when 
they  write  about  it,  but  it  cannot,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  exceed  20°.  The 
matter  is  not  so  simple  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, for  in  the  act  of  vision  we  employ 
two  station  points  in  each  eye,  and  the 
angles  of  view  vary  according  as  we  use 
one  eye  or  two,  or  as  we  employ  fixed  or 
mobile  vision.  Mobile  binocular  vision  is 
the  rule,  and  theories  founded  on  the  ex- 
ceptional case  of  monocular  fixed  vision 
are  altogether  deceptive;  but,  to  prove 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  various  phases  of  vision. 

All  the  angles  I  am  about  to  give  have 
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been  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  careful  per- 
sonal measurement;  they  will  no  doubt 
differ  with  individuals,  but  the  variations 
are  not  likely  to  be  very  great. 

If  we  examine  an  object  with  one  eye 
alone  under  the  conditions  of  fixed  vision 
(the  eye  not  being  allowed  to  rotate  in  its 
socket),  an  image  is  formed  on  the  retina 
in  eccentric  spherical  perspective,  the 
station  point  being  situated  in  or  near  the 
crystalline  lens,  which  is  toward  the  front 
of  the  eye  and  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
spherical  retinal  surface.  The  extreme 
view  angles  of  this  image  are  about  160® 
for  the  horizontal  and  140°  for  the  vertical 
angle ;  but,  practically,  a  single  line  is  not 
distinguishable  outside  an  angle  of  60^. 
Acute  vision  is  possible  only  at  one  small 
central  spot  of  the  retina,  which  spot  sub- 
tends an  angle  of  acute  vision  of  only 
about  2}4°  y  therefore,  to  clearly  distin- 
guish two  objects  separated  by  a  greater 
angle  than  2)^®,  it  is  necessary  to  rotate 
the  eye  and  examine  each  object  in  turn — 
that  is,  to  employ  mobile  vision.  It  is  a 
feature  of  the  retina  that  the  impression  of 
one  object  can  be  instantaneously  blotted 
out  and  replaced  by  another ;  hence  the 
fact  that  the  two  images  are  really  formed 
in  succession  on  the  same  spot  is  hardly 
appreciated  by  the  brain,  which  receives 
the  two  impressions  almost  at  the  ;same 
moment,  and  considers  them  as  one.  The 
eye  does  not,  however,  rotate  about  the 
nodal  point  of  the  lens,  but  about  the 
centre  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  combined 
mental  impression  of  the  successive  images 
is,  therefore,  that  of  a  view  in  normal 
spherical  perspective,  taken  from  the  centre 
of  rotation  as  a  station  point,  and  viewed 
from  that  point.  This  station  point  being 
farther  from  the  object  than  the  station 
point  for  fixed  vision,  a  narrower  angle  is 
included,  and  the  image  is  smaller.  The 
extreme  angles  included  in  mobile  monocu- 
lar vision  are  100°  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally. Acute  vision  is  possible  within  these 
angles,  but  they  can  only  be  included  as 
the  result  of  a  very  painful  effort,  and  an 
angle  of  60°  is  uncomfortably  large.  Per- 
fect ease  is  only  secured  within  an  angle  of 
about  30°,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
the  maximum  possible,  but  much  larger 
than  the  angle  of  acute  fixed  vision. 

Next  we  may  study  the  case  of  binocular 


vision,  excluding  all  questions  of  stereo- 
scopic effect.  The  mentally  combined 
image  perceived  as  the  result  of  employing 
both  eyes  on  the  one  subject  is  practically 
a  view  taken  from  a  station  point  between 
the  eyes.  If  both  eyes  are  fixed,  the  ex- 
treme horizontal  angle  of  view  is  about 
210°,  the  vertical  angle  being  the  same  as 
with  one  eye.  The  angle  of  acute  vision 
is,  however,  very  little  greater,  if  any, 
than  that  secured  with  one  eye  alone.  If 
both  eyes  are  allowed  to  rotate  the  station 
point  is  moved  back,  and  smaller  angles 
are  included.  The  extreme  horizontal 
angle  is  about  90°,  which  is  a  painful 
angle ;  50®  is  a  moderate  but  still  an  un- 
comfortable angle,  and  for  perfect  ease  20** 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  maximum. 
All  these  horizontal  angles  are  less  than 
with  monocular  vision,  though  the  vertical 
angles  are  the  same ;  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  as  we  are  generally  less  accustomed  to 
a  vertical  rotation  of  the  eye  such  move- 
ment can  hardly  be  made  without  conscious 
effort,  for  which  reason  a  horizontal  oblong 
picture  is  more  comfortably  examined  than 
a  vertical  one  ;  and  we  may  say  that,  in 
general,  the  natural  horizontal  view  angle 
is  greater  than  the  vertical  angle. 

If  we  permitted  movement  of  the  head 
all  these  angles  would,  of  course,  be  unlim- 
ited ;  but  such  movement  is  precisely  what 
the  spectator  avoids  in  studying  pictures ; 
he  likes  to  keep  to  the  natural  angle  in- 
cluded by  mobile  binocular  vision,  and  the 
smallness  of  this  angle  is  the  most  note- 
worthy point  to  be  observed  in  the  meas- 
ured results  given  above. 

Suppose,  now,  we  take  a  negative  with  a 
lens  giving  a  focal  distance  equal  to  twice 
the  length  of  the  image ;  the  angle  of  view 
is  then  28®,  which  is  about  a  maximum 
permissible  natural  angle.  If  the  focal 
distance  is  about  three  times  the  length  of 
the  image  the  angle  is  just  under  20°, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  angle. 
It  is  evidently  advisable  to  make  the  focal 
distance  two  and  a  half  times  the  length 
of  the  image,  and  this  means  that  a  quarter- 
plate  image  should  be  formed  by  a  lo-inch 
lens ;  or,  if  you  use  the  usual  5 -inch  lens, 
that  the  result  should  be  cut  down  so  that 
its  length  may  not  exceed  two  inches. 
The  latter  proceeding  would  then  necessi- 
tate the  enlargement  of  the  image  so  as  to 
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increase  the  focal  distance  to  a  convenient 
dimension  for  distinct  vision.  Here,  again, 
there  are  several  matters  to  be  considered 
in  deciding  on  a  convenient  distance.  The 
minimum  distance  of  distinct  vision  is 
generally  taken  to  be  about  ten  inches, 
though  that  is  too  short  for  some  people 
and  too  long  for  others.  Exceptional  eye- 
sight cannot  be  allowed  for,  so  we  may 
conclude  that  if  a  print  is  to  be  seen  only 
in  an  album,  a  focal  distance  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  inches  is  sufficient.  If,  how- 
ever, the  result  is  to  be  hung  on  a  wall  a 
much  greater  distance  should  be  allowed, 
for  the  main  thing  to  avoid  is  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  picture  from  too  great  a  dis- 
tance. The  effect  is  not  nearly  so  bad 
when  the  spectator  is  too  near  as  it  is  when 
he  is  too  far  off,  and  for  an  exhibition  pic- 
ture you  can  hardly  allow  too  great  a  focal 
distance.  The  painter  often  places  his 
station  point  so  far  away  that  no  spectator 
can  very  well  get  beyond  it  in  an  ordi- 
nary room,  and,  under  such  conditions, 
even  a  wide-angled  view  will  look  natural, 
as  it  can  only  be  seen  under  wide-angled 
conditions.  But  the  painter  also  has  the 
advantage  of  not  being  bound  to  plane 
perspective  j  he  usually  employs  what  is 
best  described  as  rectilinear  spherical  per- 


spective, and  has  several  other  ways  of 
eluding  the  pleasant  effects  of  wide  angles, 
which  ways  are  not  open  to  the  photog- 
rapher. If  the  latter  enlarges  a  wide- 
angled  view,  and  then  hangs  the  result  in 
a  narrow  passage,  so  that  no  one  can  see  it 
from  too  far  a  point,  he  will  make  the  best 
of  an  awkward  business ;  but  if  the  print 
is  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  under 
all  ordinary  conditions,  there  is  really  no 
alternative  to  the  employment  of  a  narrow 
view  angle.  This  course  has  the  additional 
advantage  that  even  if  the  spectator  does 
get  too  far  away  from  the  picture,  that  fact 
is  of  much  less  consequence  with  a  narrow- 
angled  view  than  it  is  with  a  wide-angled 
one.  Reduction  of  angle  compensates  to 
a  considerable  extent  for  too  great  a  view- 
ing distance,  and  a  great  deal  can  be  ac- 
complished by  trimming  the  print.  The 
principal  point,  however,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  spec- 
tator will  select  a  position  from  which  the 
picture  covers  an  angle  at  about  20°  ;  and 
that  it  is  therefore  best  to  arrange  matters 
so  that  your  picture  shall  cover  t^at  angle 
as  nearly  as  possible  from  its  own  proper 
station  point.  Further,  you  must  see  that 
that  point  is  an  accessible  one  for  the  spec- 
tator.— Amateur  Photographer  (London). 
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Some  weeks  ago  a  clever  photographer 
said  to  us,  goodwill  beaming  in  his  eyes  : 
**  I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  practical  papers 
provided  in  the  Magazine  month  by  month, 
and  get  many  useful  tips  from  them.  As 
far  as  the  reading  matter  is  concerned,  the 
Magazine  could  hardly  be  improved.  But 
I  cannot  understand  the  pictures.  They 
are  so  far  behind  the  best  we  are  doing  in 
American  portraiture  to-day.  *  *  We  publish 
his  opinion  as  frankly  as  it  was  given,  be- 
cause it  touches  a  matter  of  general  interest 
— the  influence  of  the  point  of  view. 

Different  men  are  interested  in  different 
things — especially  in  so  diversely  interest- 
ing an  art  as  photography.  What  interests 
one  has  no  interest  for  another.  A  maga- 
zine must  necessarily  meet  all  interests 
which  are  grouped  around  its  subject-matter 
or  which  touch  the  varied  needs  of  its  read- 


ers. The  photographer  whose  opinion  we 
have  just  quoted  is  chiefly  interested  in  fine 
portraiture,  an  art  in  which  he  is  unusually 
proficient.  We  may  safely  say  that  the 
pictures  in  our  next  issue,  being  portraits 
of  children  by  photographers  skilled  in 
that  difficult  specialty,  will  interest  him. 
Doubtless  the  pictures  of  this  issue  will 
hardly  excite  his  interest  at  all. 

But  do  they  not  justify  their  place  in  our 
pages  ? 

Have  they  no  lesson  for  the  man  en- 
gaged in  serious  photography  ?  Let  us  see, 
nmning  over  them  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Ernest  Gall,  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  is  one  of  the  most  wideawake 
photographers  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
His  work  includes  almost  every  branch  of 
professional  photography,  from  photograph- 
ing babies  in  the  studio  or  at  home  to  the 
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making  of  half-tone  blocks  to  illustrate  a 
commercial  catalogue.  As  an  interested 
reader  of  this  Magazine,  Mr.  Gall  sends 
us  a  bundle  of  examples  of  his  everyday 
work.  The  prints  are  not  convention 
exhibits ;  simply  ordinary  prints  from  the 
day's  work  as  it  goes  out  of  the  studio. 
They  show  us  the  quality  of  the  workman; 
they  tell  us  what  he  is  doing  oat  there 
under  the  Southern  Cross  with  his  camera ; 
they  show  us  how  he  faces  the  difficulties 
of  his  everyday  experience  as  a  photog- 
rapher, taking  all  the  opportunities  within 
his  reach  to  make  photography  useful  and 
profitable.  Surely  his  work,  if  good,  should 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  as  it  was  to 
us  ?  How  shall  we  share  it  with  American 
photographers  better  than  by  using  it  for 
the  illustration  of  our  pages  ?  To  be  sure, 
it  may  displace  a  portrait  by  this  or  that 
prominent  American  photographer.  But 
year  in  and  year  out  our  readers  get  an 
ample  supply  of  the  best  American  work 
in  our  pages,  at  the  conventions,  in  the 
annuals,  and  in  other  photographic  journals. 
So  we  make  room  for  Mr.  Gall  and  his 
work  and  its  lessons.  **The  reception  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  *  *  at  the 
Adelaide  Town  Hall :  here  we  have  an 
event  similiar  to  the  visit  of  our  President 
to  an  American  city.  Do  we  always  get 
as  satisfactory  a  record  of  our  events  as 
Mr.  Gall  managed  to  get  of  his  event  ?  A 
wide  experience  of  our  illustrated  journal- 
ism tells  us  that  Mr.  Gall  has  succeeded 
cleverly  indeed,  and  can  ^ive  us  pointers 
in  work  of  this  sort.  He  gives  us  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  event.  The  street 
extends  before  us  and  we  see  the  scene. 
We  admire  the  technical  excellence  of  the 
view  and  get  satisfaction  out  of  it.  In 
the  original  8  x  lo  print  every  detail  is 
clearly  presented.  Is  there  no  lesson  in 
such  an  example  ? 

"A  Group  of  Butchers'  Retail  Delivery 
Wagons**  was  made  to  display  the  de- 
livery facilities  of  a  local  butcher.  To 
get  the  line  well  displayed  the  photog- 
rapher had  to  climb  with  his  camera  until 
he  got  on  a  level  with  the  driver  at  the 
far  end  of  the  line.  This  brought  the  group 
well  within  his  range,  and  the  result  proves 
the  device  to  be  one  worth  knowing  and 
illustrating. 

In  his   **Two  Favorites"  Mr.  James  H. 


McCorkle  gives  us  a  good  example  of  the 
print  that  sells  in  the  picture  stores.  People 
**  fancy  **  these  bits  of  life  with  a  touch  of 
humor  in  them,  and  photographers  who 
can  make  such  studies  can  usually  sell  them 
to  advantage.  Similarly  Messrs.  Whitney 
&  Son  contribute  a  capital  story-telling 
picture  in  **A  Difficult  Passage.'*  Their 
work  is  worth  more  than  a  glance.  It  is 
well  conceived  and  well  carried  out. 
Brehmer  Brothers,  up  in  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont, have  striven  for  years  to  picture  the 
quiet  delights  of  summer-time  in  that 
haunt  of  summer  travellers.  In  the  bit  of 
work  we  reproduce  over  their  name  the 
pleasures  of  summer-time  in  Vermont  are 
well  set  forth.  Such  pictures  find  ready 
sale  among  lovers  of  country  life,  and  are 
especially  well  adapted  for  guide-books  and 
travel  literature.  **A  Shepherd  and  His 
Flock,*'  by  Mr.  A.  Marshall,  of  Boston,  is 
another  charming  interpretation  of  country 
life.  The  original  print  in  sepia,  measur- 
ing 12  by  1 6  inches,  has  desirable  qualities 
which  are  lacking  in  the  reproduction,  but 
the  engraving  suffices  to  indicate  desirable 
subjects  and  the  way  to  handle  them, 
points  which  the  progressive  photographer 
can  fully  appreciate. 

The  two  portraits  by  Oscar  Suck  and 
F.  Boissonas  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
work  of  two  prominent  Continental  photog- 
raphers, and,  from  that  viewpoint  alone, 
should  have  interest  for  our  readers.  Simi- 
larly, Mr.  Aune's  portrait  of  a  child  was 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  work  sent  by 
the  photographers  of  the  Pacific  northwest 
to  the  National  Convention,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  our  collection.  In  all 
there  are  faults  as  well  as  beauties ;  faults 
which  are  obvious  and  need  not  be  especially 
named  ;  good  points  which  will  repay  the 
practical  student  who  will  look  into  the 
collection.  The  reader  who  can  "see 
nothing  in  them  *  *  is  lacking  in  breadth, 
and  should  broaden  his  horizon  for  his  own 
soul's  good.  Not  all  the  gems  of  the 
conventions  are  precious  stones.  There  is 
a  goodly  proportion  of  *  *  paste  jewels ' ' 
among  the  best  of  them. 


Waterproof  ink  can  be  made  by  dis- 
solving shellac  in  a  solution  of  borax  and 
by  adding  to  that  some  fine  black  pigment, 
such  as  gas  black. 
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"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.*'  A  better  proverb  was  never 
penned ;  and,  mark  you,  no  other  so  ap- 
propriate to  photography. 

An  appetizing  odor  may  advertise  the 
pudding  as  "  delicious;'*  but  unless  it 
melts  in  your  mouth  you  will  never  pass 
your  plate  for  a  second  slice. 

Likewise  a  handsome  booklet  may  breathe 
of  the  beauties  of  your  portrait  work ;  may 
tempt  the  pictorial  appetite  of  the  reader 
to  the  sitting  point ;  but  unless  the  finished 
pictures  prove  what  your  alluring  argu- 
ments and  handsome  half-tone  engravings 
said,  you  will  never  secure  that  customer 
for  another  order.  He  will  tell  his  friends, 
and  they  will  tell  their  friends,  that  you  are 
clever  at  getting  up  a  booklet,  but  your 
portraits  are  just  common  stuff. 

Don't  doubt  but  what  they  recognized 
lots  of  likeness  in  the  work ;  but  that  subtle 
something — the  art  part — the  qualities  that 
challenge  one  to  look  again  and  again  j 
the  qualities  that  attract  the  stranger  are, 
alas,  lacking,  simply  because  you  have 
neglected  to  school  yourself  or  be  schooled 
in  the  sound  principles  of  pictorial  pho- 
tography and  composition. 

Not  only  wealthy  city  people  care  for 
the  highest  grade  of  pictorial  photography, 
but  people  of  ordinary  taste  and  means 
crave  more  than  mere  likeness  in  their  por- 
traits, and  are  willing  to  pay  extra  prices 
for  extra  qualities. 

There  is  no  use  in  arguing  against  the 
necessity  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  pictorial 
photography  and  composition.  The  public 
is  fast  becoming  educated  to  appreciation 
of  pictorial  qualities  through  the  wide- 
spread reproductions  of  fine  pictures  of  old 
and  modern  masters.  You  will  find  them 
in  school-rooms  in  the  form  of  the  penny 
pictures ;  and  in  a  year's  time  the  scholars 
turn  up  their  juvenile  noses  at  common 
prints  in  newspapers  and  other  sources, 
and  point  with  pleasure  to  the  **real  pic- 
tures "  they  have  in  school. 

Then  look  at  the  array  of  art  studies, espe- 
cially select   portraitures,  to  be  found   in 


almost  every  magazine  ;  and  in  millions  of 
homes  these  true  pictures  (true,  because  the 
composition  is  good  and  they  possess  pic- 
torial qualities)  are  moulding  and  edu* 
eating  the  taste  of  the  great  middle  class, 
the  thinking  and  doing  class,  the  backbone- 
of-the-country  class. 

Again,  in  thousands  of  shops,  stores,  and 
factories  hang  beautiful  calendars  embel- 
lished with  charming  portraiture,  land- 
scape, and  genre ;  they,  too,  are  moulding 
and  educating  the  tastes  of  millions  of 
working  people. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

Just  this ;  that  when  they  come  to  you 
for  a  portrait  ^hey  are  not  satisfied  with 
pretty  cards  and  fetching  backgrounds. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  only  a  few  who  can 
describe  the  qualities  in  a  picture  which 
they  crave  and  are  willing  to  pay  for ;  but 
they  know  the  genuine,  pictorial  portrait 
from  the  ordinary  pretty  likeness,  however 
attractive  the  latter  may  appear  with  its  im- 
ported cards  and  tonal  effects.  I  say,  they 
know  the  difference  in  pictures  as  well  as 
they  can  differentiate  good  music  from 
tinkling  tunes,  jigs,  two-steps,  and  trash. 

If  you  still  doubt  the  pictorial  trend  of 
the  times ;  doubt  the  demand  for  good 
composition ;  doubt  the  profits  that  come 
to  the  makers  of  good  compositions,  then 
open  your  eyes  to  the  fine  pictorial  effects 
and  compositions  that  appear  in  the  applied 
as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts^  such  as  pottery, 
jewelry,  architecture,  fabrics,  wall-paper, 
books,  and  music. 

You  would  not  sit  in  your  easy  chair, 
after  working  all  day,  and  enjoy  the  ex- 
quisite pattern  of  your  wall-paper  if  the 
company  that  made  it  had  not  paid  from 
$ioo  to  J 1 50  per  week  to  its  head  de- 
signer. Neither  would  that  company 
prosper  if  its  patterns  were  not  up  to  the 
art  mark  and  people  clamored  for  their  ex- 
clusive styles,  good  in  composition  and 
design.  People  are  willing  and  do  pay 
more  for  such  wall-papers  than  for  other 
designs  equally  as  expensive  to  producer, 
but  lacking  the  exclusive  touch,  good  com- 
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position,  and  design.  Set  this  down : 
that  makers  of  fine  wall-paper  do  not  make 
their  money  by  simply. using  costly  ma- 
chinery, choice  colors,  etc.  The  brains  of 
their  designer,  who  can  produce  good, 
compositions,  are  responsible  for  "great 
sales.  *' 

The  beautiful  ring  on  your  wife's  hand 
would  never  have  pleased  her  or  won  repu- 
tation and  cash  for  its  maker  had  it  been 
other  than  an  exclusive  design  (good  com- 
position). She  might  have  selected  one 
that  had  just  as  much  gold  in  it,  of  a  com- 
mon-place pattern  that  took  just  as  long 
to  execute,  but  the  exclusive  style  (good 
composition)  appealed  to  her,  and  she 
willingly  paid  several  dollars  more  for  it. 
Set  this  down  :  that  jeweller  knew  his  busi- 
2iess,  and  long  ago  gave  up  making  common 
stuff.  Now  he  lives  in  a  better  house; 
wears  better  clothes;  has  more  time  for 
reflection  and  reading.  Life  has  become 
rosier  for  him  simply  because  he  has  cour- 
age and  sense  to  fit  himself  to  make  good 
compositions. 

The  makers  of  special  furniture  have  the 
same  history  ;  so  have  the  manufacturers  of 
iine  fabrics ;  so  have  the  designers  of  hand- 
some houses;  and  so  have  the  brightest 
musicians,  who  long  ago  left  off  writing 

*  *  pretty  things ' '  and  have  produced  worthy 
compositions.  You  have  not  forgotten  the 
record  of  New  York's  famous  bandmaster. 
He  performed  his  work  well,  and  pleased 
thousands  with  his  exquisite  translations  of 
other  men's  music.  But  not  till  he  himself 
had  thought  out  and  given  to  the  apprecia- 
tive American  people  those  grand,  inspir- 
ing,   patriotic,     unmatchable     strains     of 

*  *  Stars  and  Stripes  ' '  and  *  *  Hands  Across 
the  Sea ' '  did  he  find  fame  and  fortune  I 
Set  this  down  :  that  John  Philip  Sousa  was 
not  satisfied  with  copying  and  interpreting 
other  men's  brains,  but  went  to  work  and 
studied  and  produced  good  compositions. 
They  had  pictorial  qualities,  too  ;  for  they 
brought  vividly  to  the  mind  ail  the  glorious 
feelings  of  Old  Glory — martial  music — re- 
splendent uniforms ;  the  painful  tramp  of 
the  old  Continentals — the  final  tramp  of 
the  Boys  in  Blue,  and  the  patrolling  picket 
under  the  quiet  stars,  in  his  sombre  khaki. 

*  ^  Air  swell, ' '  murmurs  the  American  when- 
ever he  hears  these  masterly  marches.  And 
all's  well  with  John  Philip  Sousa  when  his 


royalties  roll  in  each  month.  He  made 
^ 1 0,000  alone  on  "Stars  and  Stripes." 
Think  you  the  pictorial '\%  not  worth  learn- 
ing. Think  you  a  knowledge  of  good 
composition  is  not  worth  gaining  ? 

Now,  do  not  think  I  am  harsh  in  urging 
you  to  lay  aside  your  booklet  ideas  for  a 
while  and  take  up  the  serious  study  of  Com- 
position and  Pictorial  Photography.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  I  have  made  a  close  study 
of  the  methods  and  pictures  of  American 
photographers.  There  is  an  almost  unlim- 
ited amount  of  earnestness  among  them. 
But  they  have  been  following  too  closely 
the  banner  of  excellency  (?)  that  heads 
the  cavalcade  of  manufacturers  of  plates, 
papers,  lenses,  backgrounds,  and  chemi- 
cals. Just  a  moment,  please.  I  am  not 
maligning  the  manufacturers  in  the  least. 
For  without  their  aid  and  enterprise  in 
the  past,  photography  would  never  have 
reached  its  technical  perfection.  Also  the 
better  knowledge  a  photographer  has  of 
pictorial  photography  and  composition  the 
better  use  he  can  make  of  all  these  excel- 
lent materials,  and  the  more  he  will  need 
of  them. 

Keep  your  finger  on  the  pictorial  pulse 
of  the  times  if  you  wish  to  succeed.  There 
is  a  whisper  running  along  the  line ;  pretty 
soon  it  will  become  a  louder  hum ;  then 
still  louder — and  throughout  the  photo- 
graphic ranks  will  be  heard  in  no  uncertain 
voice:  "Give  us  art;"  **  Teach  us  how 
to  put  pictorial  quality  into  our  pictures ;" 
'*  Show  us  how  to  make  a  good  composi- 
tion !" 

In  anticipation  of  many  inquiries,  **Why 
should  a  studio  keep  on  with  newspaper 
ads  and  not  booklets?"  I  will  say,  the 
arguments  used  in  newspaper  ads  are  bright, 
chatty,  newsy  talks  from  day  to  day  or 
week  to  week,  which  are  good  for  any 
studio  to  use.  It  shows  they  are  alive  and 
pushing  for  business ;  shows  they  have 
interest  enough  in  their  own  town  and 
people  to  keep  them  posted  in  their  line. 
But  with  booklets  every  reader  scans  the 
handsomely  printed  pages,  and  gets  the  im- 
pression that  the  grade  of  work  you  are 
describing  in  such  courteous  and  con- 
vincing sentences  is  something  quite  su- 
perior and  distinguished.  The  illustrations 
suggest  that  the  reader  may  look  for  por- 
traiture full  of  pictorial  qualities ;  portrait- 
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ure  whose  composition  is  excellent.  Then 
when  the  believing  public  visits  your  studio 
and  discovers  that  your  pictures  are  the  same 
nice,  prettily-mounted  kind  that  are  made 
all  over  the  country,  they  will  smile  and 
say  they  **will  think  it  over'*  when  you 
venture  to  suggest  a  sitting.  Perhaps  you 
are  still  waiting  for  the  appointment ;  but 
they  are  still  "thinking  it  over,'*  and 
have  decided,  and  advised  their  friends 
that  "you  have  splendid  skill  in  arrang- 
ing a  beautiful  booklet,  but  in  your  por- 
traiture you  lack  originality  and  individ- 
uality.*' 

"Where  do  they  have  their  portraits 
made  ?* '  you  wonder. 

I'll  tell  you  where.  They  go  to  some 
amateur  who  has  had  an  art  training  (and 
they  are  springing  up  in  many  a  town  all 
over  the  country),  or  they  are  going  to  the 


next  towni  where  they  know  they  can  get 
from  an  art  educated  professional  photog- 
rapher just  such  portraits  as  they  desire, 
and  will  willingly  pay  him  four  times  the 
price  of  the  pretty-tonal -effect  kind. 

It  were  better  not  to  have  issued  such  a 
booklet  until  you  have  trained  yourself  in 
pictorial  photography  and  composition,  for 
it  will  act  as  a  boomerang. 

I  do  not  dispute  but  that  there  are  some 
studios  whose  portraiture  warrants  the  use 
of  booklets.  They  are  few,  however;  and 
the  great  majority  of  studios  need  not  lose 
heart  or  courage — ^just  keep  right  on  with 
your  newspaper  ads  and  devote  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  the  pleasurable  and  prof- 
itable study  of  practical  photography  and 
composition.  Then  use  your  booklets, 
nicely  illustrated,  and  lay  a  sound  founda- 
tion for  a  fine  patronage  in  the  future. 


TONING   BROMIDE   PRINTS. 


In  the  latter-day  use  of  bromide  paper 
for  small  or  large  pictures  there  is  a  gen- 
eral desire  to  get  away  from  the  natural 
black  color  given  by  normal  development. 
This  tendency  to  color  is  especially  seen  in 
the  production  of  enlargements,  a  brown 
or  sepia  bromide  enlargement  finished  by 
•skilful  work  with  sepia  inks  being  usually 
attractive  and  salable.  Mr.  Harold  Baker, 
a  professional  of  long  experience,  deals 
interestingly  with  the  subject  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Practical  Photographer.  We 
republish  his  paper  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  looking  for  a  holiday 
specialty. 

There  are  many  ways  of  toning  bromide 
prints,  but  the  most  satisfactory  seems  to 
be  the  method  of  "cooking"  them  in  a 
mixture  of  alum  and  hypo.  Uranium  pro- 
duces many  beautiful  colors,  but  the  per- 
manence of  the  result  is  (to  put  it  mildly) 
■doubtful.  As  the  image  will  resume  its 
ordinary  color  if  the  washing  is  prolonged 
beyond  a  few  minutes,  the  color  of  the 
toned  image  cannot  be  expected  to  remain 
for  very  long  if  exposed  to  the  damp  air 
of  our  extremely  variable  climate.  It  may 
be  argued  that  any  image  held  in  soluble 
gelatine  is  liable  to  change  if  damp  is 
allowed  to  attack  it ;  so  that  any  ordinary 


bromide  print  would  be  apt  to  fade  if  ex- 
posed to  damp.  My  own  experience  does 
not  bear  this  out,  as  I  have  a  bromide  en- 
largement that  was  unwittingly  hung  on  a 
newly-plastered  wall,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
it  was  discovered  that  part  of  the  print  had 
become  "mouldy."  The  first  feeling  was 
that  the  photograph  (a  vignetted  portrait) 
was  ruined,  but  it  was  taken  from  the  frame 
and  kept  in  a  dry  room  for  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  remains  of  the 
mould  were  brushed  off,  and  no  sign  of  any 
mischief  remains.  It  is  eight  or  nine  years 
since  this  incident  happened,  but  the  print 
is  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  made. 

Other  methods  of  toning  by  bleaching 
with  mercury  and  other  chemicals  do  not 
yield  satisfactory  results,  as  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  get  prints  free  from  stain. 
The  Platinotype  Co.'s  intensifier  will  pro- 
duce good  results,  but  the  cost  of  the  solu- 
tion is  prohibitive. 

On  the  whole,  the  cooking  method  seems 
the  easiest  and  cheapest,  and  the  results 
ought  to  be  as  permanent  as  an  ordinary 
bromide  print.  Some  few  precautions  are 
necessary.  The  print  should  be  a  little 
darker  than  is  desired  when  finished.  The 
solution  should  be  made  up  carefully  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions.     Ten  ounces 
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of  hypo  should  be  dissolved  in  seventy 
ounces  of  water  and  two  ounces  of  potash 
alum  added.  A  white  precipitate  will  be 
formed,  which  should  not  be  filtered  out. 
The  print  to  be  toned  may  be  placed  in 
this  solution  as  soon  as  it  is  fixed,  or  it  may 
be  fixed  in  the  toning  solution  itself,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  cold.  It  may  then  be  placed 
on  a  water  bath  and  the  temperature  raised 
until  it  is  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  with- 
out discomfort.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
having  a  higher  temperature,  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  shorten  the  operation  of  toning  in 
the  least,  and  the  risk  of  blistering  of  the 
print  is  incurred.  The  prints  should  be 
moved  about  occasionally  during  toning, 
or  the  change  of  color  will  be  irregular ; 
but  'if  air-bells  should  produce  untoned 
patches,  constant  movement  of  the  print 
during  prolonged  toning  will  usually  cause 
them  to  disappear.  If  the  print  has  been 
placed  in  cold  toning  solution  and  the 
temperature  gradually  raised,  the  gelatine 
surface  should  feel  like  leather;  and  al- 
though it  will  bear  a  reasonable  amount  of 
handling,  too  rough  treatment  will  cause  the 
film  to  leave  the  paper  in  small  chips,  but 
without  blistering  or  frilling.  If  the  pro- 
portions of  alum  and  hypo  are  not  care- 
fully weighed  blistering  and  melting  of  the 
gelatine  will  occur,  even  sometimes  if  the 
print  has  been  alumed  and  dried  the  day 
before  toning,  but  if  the  solution  is  properly 
prepared  the  print  may  be  toned  as  soon 
as  it  is  fixed,  if  it  is  placed  in  the  cold 
solution  first.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  exact  kind  of  print  that  produces  a 
good  color.  A  flat  weak  print  will  never 
tone  well  except  by  some  of  the  methods 
which  increase  the  strength,  such  as  ura- 
nium, mercury,  and  so  on.  A  print  for 
toning  with  alum  and  hypo  must  be  strong 
rather  than  dark,  but  it  must  be  a  little 
darker  than  the  finished  print  is  intended 
to  be,  as  the  toning  has  a  reducing  effect, 
especially  when  the  bath  is  freshly  made. 
To  obtain  a  good  color  and  an  effective 
result  the  image  must  go  well  into  the  gela- 
tine film  by  good  exposure,  and  be  devel- 
oped so  that  there  shall  be  a  good  body  of 
silver  to  form  the  image.  The  length  of 
time  required  to  change  the  color  of  the 
print  is  usually  about  thirty  or  forty  min- 
utes, the  warmer  colors  needing  the  longer 
time. 


Raising  the  temperature  does  not  seem  to 
quicken  the  process  and  may  produce 
blisters,  but  sometimes  a  print  will  bear 
actual  boiling  without  damage,  but  also 
without  much  change  of  color. 

Prints  on  any  kind  of  bromide  paper  are 
amenable  to  this  method,  but  those  on 
cream-colored  paper  appear  the  best  when 
finished.  Different  kinds  of  paper  give 
different  colors — some  give  a  warm  black, 
others  a  reddish  brown  or  sepia  brown. 
If  the  prints  are  on  pure  white  paper  a 
little  staining  improves  them,  this  may  be 
done  after  washing  and  drying,  by  dipping 
them  in  a  weak  solution  of  tea  or  coffee, 
for  a  few  minutes. 

After  toning,  the  prints  are  best  placed 
in  a  plain  alum  solution,  or  left  in  the 
toning  solution  until  it  is  cold,  and  then 
washed  in  the  usual  way,  but  before  they 
are  laid  out  to  dry  the  surface  must  be 
well  sponged  to  remove  the  white  precipi- 
tate of  the  toning  solution,  which  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  remove  if  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  print  until  it  is  dry. 

Prints  of  broad  character  seem  best 
suited  for  this  process,  such  as  enlargements 
made  not  quite  sharp.  A  very  pleasant 
effect  may  be  produced,  if  a  sharp,  well- 
defined  negative  has  to  be  enlarged,  by 
using  an  old  single  landscape  len!s  in  the 
enlarging  camera ;  but  the  ring  containing 
the  rotating  stops  should  be  unscrewed, 
thus  using  the  lens  at  a  much  larger  aper- 
ture than  the  maker  ever  intended.  The 
effect  produced  is  not  fuzzy,  yet  not  sharp, 
and  lacks  the  sharp,  knife-like  edges  of 
some  enlargements.  It  is  difficult  to  focus 
when  all  the  stops  are  taken  away,  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  tell  when  the  image  is  sharp 
enough.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  putting  the  ring  carrying  the  stops  on 
the  lens  again,  and  focusing  with  the 
largest  stop,  removing  them  before  expo- 
sure. 

A  hot-water  bath  can  be  made  with  an 
enamelled  iron  dish,  such  as  is  sold  for  hot 
bath  platinotype  paper,  or  an  enamelled 
iron  dish  may  be  bought  at  a  cheap  iron- 
monger's. This  dish  filled  with  water, 
may  be  supported  on  two  bricks,  one  at 
each  end  and  a  gas-stove  between  them, 
under  the  centre  of  the  dish ;  upon  this  is 
placed  a  granitine  porcelain  dish  containing 
the  cold  toning  solution.     The  prints  are 
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put  into  the  solution,  the  gas-stove  is 
lighted,  and  the  temperature  of  the  toning 
solution  rises  in  about  ten  minutes  to  the 
proper  point ;  the  gas  is  then  turned  down 


low  enough  to  keep  the  water  bath  warm, 
but  not  too  hot.  A  small  enamelled  iron 
dish  will  keep  the  solution  in  a  very  large 
porcelain  dish  at  a  suitable  warmth. 


THE  SULPHITES  IN   PHOTOGRAPHY. 


There  exists  among  photographers  much 
misunderstanding  concerning  the  proper- 
ties and  comparative  advantages  of  the 
sulphites  so  largely  used  in  development. 
In  the  October  issue  of  The  Photo-Minia- 
ture^ dealing  with  "Photographic  Chemi- 
cals," Mr.  George  E.  Brown  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  much  value,  which  covers  the 
practical  uses  of  the  sulphites.  We  extract 
a  portion  of  his  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  but  would  advise  them  to 
obtain  this  number  of  The  Photo-Minia- 
ture as  one  of  the  best  dark-room  helps 
available. 

Sodium  sulphite  occurs  in  the  crystallized 
and  anhydrous  form  with  the  formulae 
Na,S0^7H,0  and  Na^SO,,  respectively. 
Sodium  sulphite  (crystals)  should  be  neu- 
tral. This  is  invariably  stated,  but  as  in- 
variably misunderstood.  The  term  neutral, 
as  herein  used,  refers  to  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  salt,  and  not  to  its  behavior 
with  litmus  paper.  Mr.  M.  B.  Punnett 
explains  the  detail  as  follows : 

Sulphurous  acid  has  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen which  can  be  replaced  by  an  equiva- 
lent base  or  metal. 

If  we  replace  one  of  these  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
metal  sodium  we  have  acid  sodium  sulphite. 


Sulphurous 
acid. 


Caustic 
soda. 


^>SO.  +  NaOH 


Acid  sodium 
sulphite. 


Water. 
H,0 


Acid  sodium  sulphite,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  sodium  bisulphite,  reacts 
acid  with  litmus  paper,  but  is  called  acid 
because  it  has  still  left  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen which  can  be  replaced. 

If  we  replace  both  atoms  of  sulphurous 
acid  with  sodium,  we  have  neutral  sodium 
sulphite. 


Sulphurous 
add. 


Cau«tic 
soda. 


Neutral  sodium 
sulphite. 


Water. 


5  )  SO,  +  2NaOH  =  Na  \  go,  +  2H,0 


H 


Na 


Neutral  sodium  sulphite  reacts  alkaline  to 
litmus  paper,  and  is  called  neutral  because 
the  two  replaceable  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
the  acid  have  been  replaced  by  an  equiva- 
,  lent  amount  of  metal ;  that  is,  its  affinity  is 
neutralized  or  satisfied. 

A  similar  relationship  exists  between 
carbonic  acid  and  sodium  bicarbonate  and 
carbonate.  In  this  case  the  bicarbonate 
(also  called  acid  carbonate  and  baking 
soda)  reacts  alkaline,  and  the  carbonate 
(also  called  neutral  carbonate,  sal  soda, 
and  washing  soda)  is  strongly  alkaline,  as 
you  all  know.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
neutral  sodium  sulphite  acid,  for  if  it  is 
crystallized  from  a  solution  made  strongly 
acid  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  pure  crystals 
react  alkaline. 

From  these  examples  the  inference  must 
not  be  drawn  that  all  chemically  neutral 
salts  react  alkaline ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  some  that  test  neutral  and  others  that 
test  acid. 

Cryst.  sulphite  should  be  in  clear,  trans- 
parent crystals.  A  white  powdery  appear- 
ance denotes  an  impure  salt,  the  result  of 
bad  manufacture  or  long  keeping.  The 
deposit  is  sulphate  of  soda,  produced  by 
air  acting  on  the  sulphite,  and  besides 
lowering  the  percentage  of  sulphurous  acid 
has  an  injurious  effect  on  developers.  Very 
often  the  sulphate  is  only  a  thin  crust  on 
the  surface,  and  by  rinsing  the  crystals 
with  a  little  water  they  become  clear  and 
bright.  This  should  be  done,  the  wet 
fragments  being  dried  between  blotting- 
paper  and  weighed  out.  When  soda  sul- 
phite is  placed  in  hot  water  for  dissolving, 
it  suddenly  becomes  opaque  and  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  impure  salt ;  but  this  is 
merely  due  to  the  removal  of  the  water  of 
crystallization  from  the  salt ;  the  very  best 
sulphite  will  behave  in  this  way. 

Stock  solutions  of  all  sulphite  prepara- 
tions should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles, 
preferably  filled  right  up  to  the  mouth  ;  the 
solid  salts  also  require  to  be  kept  excluded 
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from  the  air.  Ancient  authorities  limit  the 
solubility  of  soda  sulphite  of  soda  to  25  per 
cent.,  but  a  50  per  cent,  solution  can  be 
made,  and  does  not  deposit  crystals  unless 
cooled  much  below  60°  F. 

Anhydrous  soda  sulphite  keeps  in  good 
condition  better  than  the  crystalline  salt 
when  in  the  solid  state ;  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  them  in  solution.  One  part 
of  ' '  anhydrous ' '  equals  two  parts  of 
**cryst.**  sulphite  in  preservative  proper- 
ties— /.  ^.,  contains  twice  as  much  SO,. 

To  test  either  salt  for  purity,  add  a  little 
pure  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  and 
then  a  few  drops  of  barium  chloride  solu- 
tion. A  milkiness  or  precipitate  denotes 
the  existence  of  sulphate.  The  phenol- 
phthalein  tests  show  alkali. 

Sodium  acid  sulphite  (NaHSO,)  is  formed 
by  passing  SO,  into  a  strong  sodium  sul- 
phite solution,  which  thereupon  becomes 
strongly  acid.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  acid  fixing  baths,  acting  as 
a  decolorizer,  and  in  pyro  solutions.  Its 
composition  is  even  more  unstable  than 
the  neutral  salt,  and  it  should  not  be  used 
in  preparing  single  solution  developers. 

Potassium  metadisulphite,  otherwise  pyro- 
sulphite,  is  K^SjO^,  and  contains  54  per 
cent,  of  SO,.  The  crystals  oxidize  more 
slowly  than  sulphite,  and  the  salt  is  in 
every  way  an  excellent  preservative  of  pyro. 
But  it  is  acid,  and  when  used  to  replace 
soda  sulphite  in  a  formula  the  alkali  must 
be  increased.  The  extra  amount  can  be 
found  thus:  For  every  grain  of  potass, 
metabisulphite  in  a  given  liquid  as  used 


extra  weight  of  alkalies  as  follows  must  be 
added :  caustic  potash,  5  grains ;  caustic 
soda,  0.36  ;  potass,  carbonate  (dry),  0.62  ; 
sodium  carbonate  (dry),  0.48  ;  sodium  car- 
bonate (cryst.),  0.96. 

Acetonesulphite  is  a  compound  of  anhy- 
drous soda  sulphite  and  acetone,  and  con- 
tains when  pure  46  per  cent.  SO,.  It  is 
very  soluble — up  to  a  50  per  cent,  solution 
— and  does  not  seem  to  oxidize  so  rapidly 
as  sulphite.  Quite  recently  introduced, 
many  useful  properties  are  claimed  for  this 
compound,  both  as  a  ** preservative"  for 
developing  and  fixing  baths  and  as  a 
restrainer  in  case  of  over-exposure.  It 
comes  in  white  crystals,  and  in  solution 
has  no  odor,  showing  a  faintly  acid  reac- 
tion. 

In  developing  solutions  1 5  parts  of  ace- 
tonesulphite (Bayer)  are  said  to  replace 
100  parts  of  sodium  sulphite  crystals,  or  5 
parts  acetonesulphite  (Bayer)  will  replace 
3)^  parts  of  potassium  metabisulphite. 

In  fixing  solutions  100  grains  acetone- 
sulphite (Bayer)  added  to  each  quart  of 
hypo  solution  will  keep  it  clear  and  color- 
less for  weeks.  When  developers  are  used 
which  color  the  fixing  bath  brown  (as 
pyro),  150  grains  of  acetonesulphite  should 
be  used,  as  above. 

As  a  restrainer  acetonesulphite  (Bayer) 
is  used  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  stock 
solution  (50  per  cent.),  added  drop  by 
drop  to  the  developing  solution  as  needed. 
Twenty-five  to  30  drops  added  to  4  ounces 
of  developer  are  sufficient  for  extreme  over- 
exposure. 


LANTERN    SLIDES   OF   DIAGRAMS. 


Lantern  slides  from  diagrams,  maps, 
drawings,  etc.,  are  often  required,  and 
present  many  difficulties  to  those  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  prepare  them.  It  some- 
times seems  quite  impossible  to  get  the 
lines  dark  enough  without  degrading  the 
brilliancy  of  the  whites.  Of  course,  to 
the  old  collodion  worker  it  is  quite  easy  by 
means  of  redevelopment  and  intensifica- 
tion to  produce  a  copy  of  a  plan  with  sharp 
black  lines  (really  black,  not  a  dirty 
brown),  with  perfectly  clear  glass  spaces 
between    them.      But    as    the    collodion 


worker  scarcely  exists  outside  conservative 
process  block,  or  professional  lantern  slide 
makers,  we  need  not  consider  him.  The 
everyday  photographer  is  often  at  a  loss 
when  he  is  asked  to  make  such  slides,  and 
probably  they  give  him  so  much  trouble 
that  he  becomes  discouraged.  To  such  a 
man  process  plates  should  be  a  *'  boon  and 
a  blessing,*'  for  they  will  help  him  do  the 
work  with  ease.  In  the  first  place,  his 
negatives  should  be  made  on  process  plates, 
the  black  lines  should  be  clear  glass  and 
the  white  spaces  nearly  opaque.     If  the 
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drawing  to  be  copied  is  too  weak  to  give 
an  ideal  negative,  much  can  be  done  by 
intensification.  The  exposure  for  process 
plates  must  be  full  if  good  density  is  to  be 
obtained ;  it  is  useless  to  give  a  short  ex- 
posure and  expect  to  get  a  vigorous  result. 
In  a  good  light,  with  /I $2,  the  exposure 
will  be  from  thirty  seconds  to  a  minute, 
the  developer  should  be  sparingly  diluted 
with  water,  and  should  contain  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  bromide ;  but  any  developer 
which  gives  density  will  give  good  results. 
The  image  should  begin  to  appear  quickly, 
say  within  thirty  seconds  or  less  ;  develop- 
ment should  be  prolonged  until  the  white 
parts  of  the  drawing  appear  on  the  back 
of  the  plate,  and  if  the  dark  lines  are 
slightly  veiled  it  does  not  matter.  If  on 
examination  the  dark  lines  appear  nruch 
veiled  in  the  negative,  reduction  with  very 
weak  ferricyanide  reducer  will  clear  them 
without  apparently  affecting  the  denser 
parts.  If  the  plate  has  been  over-exposed, 
or  over-developed,  the  very  fine  lines  will 
sometimes  be  blocked,  and  may  even  almost 
disappear.  Here,  again,  very  weak  ferri- 
cyanide will  effect  a  cure.  When  the 
drawing  is  soiled  or  creased  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  obtain  a  negative  which  will 
give  a  good  slide  on  a  lantern  plate  ;  but 
by  using  a  process  plate  for  making  the 
slide  excellent  results  can  be  secured  from 
decidedly  poor  negatives.  A  hydroquinone 
developer  should  be  used,  and  the  slide 
may  be  slightly  over-developed  and  cleared 
with  very  dilute  ferricyanide  and  hypo. 
Most  of  the  creases  and  dirt  on  the  original 
drawing  will  be  absent  from  a  slide  treated 
in  this  manner.  In  making  the  negative  a 
full  exposure  must  be  given — under-ex- 
posure produces  flat,  weak  negatives.  Title 
slides  are  often  useful  for  a  lantern  evening, 
and  it  is  more  restful  to  the  eyes  if  they 
are  made  with  the  letters  showing  light  on 
a  black  ground.  Slides  with  black  or  col- 
ored letters  on  a  clear  glass  ground  are 
very  trying  to  an  audience  if  they  come 
after  a  series  of  ordinary  lantern  slides. 
The  former  are  easily  prepared.  The  words 
should  be  written  or  printed  in  the  deepest, 
dead  black  on  a  smooth  white  card ;  this 
card  is  then  photographed  on  a  process 
plate  3^  X  3^  inches,  but  the  exposure 
must  be  under  rather  than  over,  as  there 
must  be  no  deposit  of  silver  on  the  spaces 


representing  the  black  letters.  The  slide 
should  be  developed  carefully,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  fullest  density  in  the  spaces 
round  the  letters,  but  the  letters  themselves 
must  be  represented  by  * '  bare  glass. '  *  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  sufficient  den- 
sity in  the  background  by  development 
alone,  and  development  must  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  the  letters  show  any  sign  of 
veiling,  as  it  is  more  essential  to  have  clear 
letters  than  to  have  a  dense  background. 
The  exposure  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  it  must  be  sufficient  to  give  fair  density 
in  the  background,  yet  not  enough  to  veil 
the  letters.  A  perfect  slide  is  scarcely  ever 
obtained  by  development,  so  recourse 
must  be  had  to  intensification.  After  thor- 
ough washing  the  slide  must  be  bleached 
right  through  with  mercury,  and  after  an- 
other thorough  washing  blackened  with 
dilute  ammonia.  The  slide  should  not  be 
dried  in  spirit,  as  this  tends  to  damage  the 
clearness  of  the  letters.  When  dry  the 
letters  may  be  tinted  various  colors.  One 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  superimpose 
slips  of  colored  gelatine,  but  a  better  re- 
sult is  obtained  by  staining  the  film  with 
the  liquid  colors  sold  for  tinting  photo- 
graphs. Three  colors  will  be  sufficient — 
red,  yellow,  and  blue.  A  special  brush 
should  be  kept  for  each  color,  and  the  red 
brush  should  never  be  put  into  the  blue 
bottle,  and  so  on.  The  colors  may  be 
washed  right  over  the  letters,  as  the  back- 
ground should  be  so  dense  as  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Two  or  more  coats  may  be 
necessary,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  produce 
more  than  three  colors,  several  other  shades 
can  be  obtained  by  washing  a  word  over 
with  blue  first,  allowing  the  color  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  film,  and  become  half- 
dry,  when  a  wash  of  yellow  over  it  will 
produce  green ;  red  on  blue  will  produce 
violet,  while  red  and  yellow  will  give 
scarlet  or  orange.  Different  greens  and 
violets  can  be  produced  by  using  the  two 
colors  in  different  proportions.  The  colors 
should  never  be  mixed  together  before  put- 
ting them  on  the  slide,  but  each  color 
should  be  washed  on  separately.  If,  for 
instance,  green  is  desired,  we  may  begin 
a  faint  wash  of  yellow,  followed,  after  a  few 
minutes,  with  a  wash  of  blue;  this  may 
be  rather  too  blue,  and  a  second  wash  of 
yellow  can  be  laid  on,  or  vtce  versa.    Mix- 
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iug  the  colors  before  applying  them  pro- 
duces muddy,  dirty  results.  The  letters  on 
the  slide  will  be  reversed,  but  this  can,  of 
course,  be  put  right  when  it  is  placed  in 
the  lantern.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
dark  parts  of  the  slide  should  be  absolutely 
opaque*  Those  slides  which  show  best 
on  the  screen,  even  when  electric  light  is 
used  for  projection,  are  those  in  which  the 
letters  are  quite  clear,  and  the  dark  parts 
not  dense  enough  to  prevent  showing 
where  the  color  has  been  washed  over  the 
letters  when  held  in  the  hand;  such  a 
slide  will  show  the  letters  quite  bright  on 
a  pure  black  ground.  A  pretty  title  can 
be  made  by  putting  black  letters  over  a 
landscape.  This  is  done  by  writing  or  print- 
ing the  title  on  smooth  pure  white  card,  or 


Bristol  board,  using  Stephens'  ebony  stain 
for  ink.  A  negative  the  proper  size  is 
made  from  this  on  a  process  plate  in  the 
usual  way,  and  a  slide  also  on  a  process 
plate  is  made  from  it.  A  lantern  slide  of 
a  suitable  subject  is  then  made,  but  it 
should  be  delicate  in  character,  so  that  it 
may  not  obscure  the  black  letters  of  the 
title ;  this  slide  is  used  as  a  cover-glass  to 
the  black  letters.  Another  method,  which 
scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  this 
article,  is  to  make  a  bromide  enlargement 
of  a  suitable  subject,  and  fasten  upon  it 
rustic  letters  made  of  moss-grown  twigs. 
These  may  be  attached  to  the  enlargements 
with  needle-points,  such  as  are  used  by 
cabinetmakers. — Harold  Baker ^  in  Photo- 
graphic Scraps. 
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BY   AN    ENGLISH    CORRESPONDENT. 


Much  has  been  heard  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  more  perhaps  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  States,  of  the  * 'American 
School  of  Amateur  Photography.*'  Less 
has  been  said  about  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional, for,  rather  curiously,  the  man  to 
whom  advertisement  would  presumably  be 
of  commercial  value  has  been  the  one  to 
cultivate  the  silent  side.  .  .  .  And  yet 
in  his  own  lines  the  American  professional 
is  as  original  and  distinctive  as  his  amateur 
neighbor. 

It  is  easier  to  condemn  than  to  commend 
professional  photography,  for  not  only  is 
the  average  or  mediocre  work  much  oftener 
produced  than  is  the  strong,  but  the  latter 
is  much  less  likely  to  come  before  the  no- 
tice of  the  photography  loving  public.  In 
America,  as  a  man's  work  advances  his 
disinclination  for  publicity  increases  in  an 
equal  ratio.  The  only  places  in  which  the 
best  work  can  be  seen  are  the  reception- 
rooms  of  the  photographers  or  at  the  various 
professional  conventions. 

But  in  spite  of  its  quietness  the  American 
school  is  very  live  and  very  full  of  hope 
for  the  future — and  of  fulfilment  in  the 
present.      The  **new"   movement  dates 

*  Republished  from  The  Photogram,  London,  by 
arrangement.^ Ed.  W.  P.  M. 


from  some  ten  years  back,  a  date  when 
business  was  disorganized  and  very  near 
panic,  and  when  photography,  as  being  a 
luxury,  suffered  severely.  Many  of  the 
established  men  were  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness; others  weathered  the  storm;  but 
where  young  and  obscure  men  were  pain- 
fully trying  to  build  a  business  in  some 
smjdl  town  they  were  hard  hit.  Fortu- 
nately for  themselves  these  men  were  not 
of  that  class  who  drift  downward  into  pho- 
tography ;  they  were  rather  poor  men  who 
had  forced  their  way  upward  into  it.  The 
backbone  of  all  life  in  America  is  in  that 
large  class  which  starts  penniless  and  ap- 
parently handicapped  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  and  climbs  high  by  sheer  hard  work 
and  close  application.  In  no  country  is  it 
easier  to  slip  down  into  oblivion,  and  in 
no  country  are  the  rewards  of  effective  work 
so  numerous  or  so  prompt. 

This  general  trait  holds  good  in  pho- 
tography. The  names  which  are  to-day 
known  and  honored  in  the  profession  are 
the  names  of  men  who  began  at  the  bot- 
tom— Anderson,  Spellman,  Falk,  Strauss, 
Hollinger.  Their  task  was  not  an  easy 
one,  for  few  of  those  who  suffered  a  divine 
discontent  had  any  neighbor  with  whom 
to  share  their  efforts;   and  a  number  of 
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men  began  independently,  and  with  much 
groping,  to  seek  the  secret  of  better  work. 
Before  they  had  been  working  long  they 
began  to  discover  the  work  of  each  other 
at  the  conventions,  and  then  the  progress 
of  the  school  became  rapid.  Gradually  was 
evolved  what  is  known  as  the  new  school. 

The  term  **new"  applied  to  a  move- 
ment naturally  suggests  '*old"  for  the 
parent  stem ;  and  such  was  the  case  here. 
But  the  term  *'old"  must  not  by  any 
means  be  read  to  mean  effete.  The  old 
school  includes  the  "straight,*'  honest 
photography.  Thoroughly  grounded  in 
technique,  and  with  a  wide  knowledge  of 
things  pictorial,  the  leaders  of  the  old 
school  hold  by  beautifully  finished  work, 
careful  lighting,  and  retouching  with  a 
tendency  to  flattery.  The  old  school  is 
the  more  numerous  and  the  wealthier 
division  of  the  American  profession.  The 
new  school  is  the  more  interesting  in  that 
it  is  an  aggregation  of  individualities 
formed  by  personal  effort.  Between  the 
two  there  is  no  strong  line  of  demarca- 
tion ;  they  blend  insensibly  into  each 
other.  The  new  school  clings  to  its  tech- 
nique and  does  not  supplant  good  work 
with  eccentricity ;  the  old  school  is  ever 
trying  new  things — new  lightings,  styles, 
poses.  And  many  men  are  equally  at 
home  with  either  class  of  work. 

The  American  photographer  is  probably 
in  a  better  position,  socially  and  financially, 
than  his  British  cousin.  At  the  top  of  the 
tree  there  is  perhaps  little  to  choose,  though 
there  is  one  strong  difference  :  in  England 
the  professional  leaders  are  usually  *  'firms ;  *  * 
in  America  they  are  individuals.  But  in 
America  there  is  much  less  of  the  **  sub- 
merged tenth ' '  wail ;  there  are  fewer 
incompetents  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ladder. 

The  question  of  prices  is  always  interest- 
ing. Much  has  been  heard  of  Mr.  Hol- 
linger's  one  guinea  per  print ;  but  his  case 
is  almost  unique,  and  the  number  of  lead- 
ing men  who  get  an  mwisual  price  per  print 
could  probably  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  The  truth  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can, take  him  all  round,  gets  a  lower  price 
than  the  same  cali  bre  of  Englishmen .  Many 
a  country  worker  is  doing  good  work — 
cabinets — at  twelve  shillings  a  dozen,  where 
in  England  he  would  get  fifteen  shillings, 


or  even  twenty  shillings.  Material  costs 
more,  wages  cost  much- more,  and  yet  the 
photographer  is  prosperous.  He  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  vital  question  of  attract- 
ing customers  **  early  and  often,*'  and  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success.  It  is  not 
on  his  prices,  but  in  his  turnover,  that  the 
American  photographer  scores. 

It  may  sound  a  trite  platitude,  but  the 
American  photographer  has  made  much 
money  by  taking  pains  and  by  attention 
to  details.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is 
noteworthy  how  many  men  there  are  who 
consistently  turn  out  good  work.  They 
contrive  to  live  up  to  their  standard.  In 
regard  to  details,  the  item  of  mounts  is  a 
good  concrete  case.  A  few  wideawake 
men  thought  they  saw  hope  of  a  special 
line,  at  an  advanced  price,  in  the  use  of 
broad  mounts.  They  soon  discovered  that 
in  the  special  line,  but  without  the  ad- 
vanced price,  they  had  discovered  a  busi- 
ness-bringer.  In  good  class  business  the 
old  cabinet  mount,  as  a  stock  line,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  American  shares 
with  the  Englishman  the  fault,  if  fault  it 
be,  of  usually  taking  a  number  of  nega- 
tives of  one  sitter.  But  in  his  dozen  de- 
livered prints  there  will  probably  be  three 
or  four  different  poses,  and  each  pose  may 
be  trimmed  in  two  or  three  ways.  Receiv- 
ing a  dozen  prints,  each  with  some  dis- 
tinctive feature,  and  all  mounted  on  ample 
boards,  seems  like  more  for  the  money 
than  the  same  number  of  prints,  from  one 
or  two  negatives  only,  mounted  on  the  old- 
fashioned  level-edge  mounts — especially  if 
the  price  is  two  guineas  in  either  case.  It 
is  the  old  question  of  the  pleased  customer. 
This  use  of  mounts  has  vitally  affected  the 
re-order  question.  In  the  old  days  the  re- 
order was  not  due  until  the  whole  dozen  of 
prints  was  disposed  of.  Now,  the  batch 
contains  half  a  dozen  possibilities.  If  sev- 
eral prefer  the  same  print  the  re-order  ma- 
terializes promptly  ;  more  important,  fond 
friends  or  relatives,  undecided  among  va- 
riety, often  prefer  two  or  more  separate 
poses.  And  this  has  proved  a  very  real 
source  of  additional  income  among  well- 
to-do  patrons. 

The  photographer  makes  business  by 
pushing  business.  The  American  printer 
is  ahead  of  the  English  one — he  does  more 
consistently  good  work,  though  he  has  his 
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share  of  spoilt  prints.  No  leading  man 
will  use  a  cheap  printing  paper;  he  will 
have  the  best.  As  soon  as  he  is  strong 
enough  he  announces  nothing  commoner 
than  platinum,  with  carbon  prints  as  an 
alternative.  He  backs  his  good  work  by 
careful  publicity.     It   may  be  newspaper 


advertising;  more  often  it  is  high-class 
postal  work  to  selected  names.  He  may 
make  his  studio  a  meeting-place  for  ladies 
out  shopping,  or  he  may  cultivate  a  wide 
circle  of  friends.  However  he  does  it, 
he  backs  up  his  good  work  by  judicious 
proclamation  thereof. 
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BY   JOHN    BARTLETT. 


Composition  is  making  one  thing  out 
of  several  things.  A  book  or  poem  is 
made  up  of  words  arranged  in  a  certain 
way,  but  it  is  not  only  the  thought  but  also 
the  arrangement  which  conveys  the  thought 
which  gives  value.  We  all  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  some  of  the  poets  to  convey 
their  ideas  without  obscurity,  because  they 
have  not  the  power  to  wield  language  to 
the  purpose. 

A  picture,  even  though  it  has  an  idea, 
must  have  that  idea  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  right  kind  of  lines,  of  the  proper  lights 
and  shades;  and  these  elements  of  com- 
position, instead  of  being  restrictions  to 
freedom  of  thought,  are  the  very  channels 
into  which  the  idea  more  readily  flows. 
Just  as  rhyme  and  metre  are  to  the  poet, 
so  composition  is  an  aid  to  expression  for 
the  photographer. 

In  the  exercise  of  our  power  of  inven- 
tion it  seems  almost  as  if  the  various  com- 
ponents were  obeying  some  Prospero-like 
power,  as  if  their  relations  had  some  pre- 
vious existence,  and  that  we  were  merely 
bringing  them  together  again.  A  sort  of 
spontaneity  is  in  all  good  compositions — 
that  is,  it  never  appears  labored  or  strained. 

Different  parts  of  the  most  diverse  things 
will  fit  in  and  adapt  themselves  to  one 
another,  and  will  become  helps  to  pictorial 
effect  instead  of  the  hindrances  or  obstacles 
we  first  supposed  them  to  be. 

There  is  no  design  in  a  load  of  stones 
dumped  out  of  a  cart.  It  is  only  when 
the  stones  are  set  in  appropriate  form  and 
manner  in  the  beautiful  edifice  that  we  see 
the  idea  of  the  architect  gradually  unfold 
itself.  In  a  picture,  as  in  a  building  or 
any  other  structure,  we  must  study  the  rela- 
tion of  parts  and  the  general  harmony  of 
their  association. 


In  natural  landscape  there  is,  to  be  sure, 
artistic  grouping,  but  it  is  not  a  constant 
feature.  All  the  incidentals  do  not  com- 
pose harmoniously.  Even  in  what  might 
be  called  nature's  genre  we  observe  an 
arrangement  of  things  in  agreeable  clusters, 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  grouping  is  a 
universal  law. 

We  see  this  grouping  wherever  there  is 
a  crowd  of  busy  or  idle  people,  where 
sheep  or  cattle  gather  together  in  flocks 
and  herds,  in  pasture,  or  by  the  water's 
edge.  Even  inanimate  things,  rocks  and 
trees  and  clouds,  seem  to  have  at  times  a 
feeling  for  harmonious  relations ;  otherwise 
we  would  never  get  any  of  the  direct 
transcripts  from  nature  by  photography  in 
which  is  manifest  the  esthetic  law  of  unity 
in  variety,  the  subordination  of  many  to 
one.  But  there  are  so  many  chances  in 
nature  of  encountering  distracting  elements. 

In  the  genesis  of  a  genre  picture  we  have 
the  elements  more  in  a  flux,  and  they  may 
be  better  moulded  to  our  peculiar  ideas, 
better  subjected  to  the  laws  of  esthetic 
composition. 

The  principles  of  unity  in  variety  and 
subordination  may  be  more  effectually  se- 
cured by  making  our  pictures  consist  of  as 
few  elements  as  possible  compatible  with 
clearness,  observing  simplicity  and  not  try- 
ing to  crowd  into  the  scene  a  vast  congre- 
gation of  discordant  things,  each  of  which 
cries  out  for  supremacy  and  so  weakens  the 
general  effect. 

We  have  frequently  heard  the  criticism 
of  a  picture  to  this  effect:  "That  space 
looks  too  empty,**  and  the  ever-receptive 
photographer  looks  round  for  a  stop-gap  to 
fill  the  hungry  spot,  drafting  into  service 
anything  convenient,  no  matter  how  in- 
congruous to  the  theme  it  may  be. 
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Now,  perhaps  that  gap  in  the  picture 
really  added  to  its  effect.  Your  figures 
should  always  have  space  enough  to  move 
around  in  comfortably^  and  sometimes  a 
vacant  space  behind  a  figure  gives  it  a 
marvellous  effect  of  motion.  It  suggests 
that  the  figure  has  moved  through  that 
space. 

The  modern  decorative  style  of  painting 
which  has  been  copied  from  the  Japanese, 
of  cutting  off  part  of  the  picture  by  the 
edges  of  the  frame,  has  been  seized  upon 
by  the  photographer  in  search  of  the  bizarre. 
For  some  varieties  of  work  it  is  allowable 
to  suppose  the  figure  has  some  interest  out- 
side the  margins  of  the  print  or  frame,  but 


it  is  often  only  an  evidence  of  affectation. 
It  is  well  to  be  economical  of  space,  and 
large  areas  of  background  settings  to  our 
figures  are  not  desirable ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  cut  out  our  prints  so  that 
the  figures  are  too  large  for  the  space,  the 
effect  is  very  unpleasant.  An  erect  figure 
especially,  if  the  head  is  inclined,  looks 
ridiculous  in  a  border  which  cannot  possibly 
allow  of  the  head  being  raised  without 
bumping  against  the  top. 

The  mere  huddling  together  of  things, 
therefore,  is  not  artistic  composition. 
Each  element  introduced  must  play  a  part 
like  a  score  in  musical  harmony. — The 
Photo- Miniature, 
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The  season  of  1902-03  is  apparently  to 
be  prolific  in  books  made  for  the  help- 
ing of  photographers.  This  is  a  healthy 
sign,  for  the  old  adage  that  *'  knowledge  is 
power'*  applies  most  forcibly  in  so  pro- 
gressive an  art-science  as  photography. 
The  successful  photographer  of  to-day  is, 
first  of  all,  well  read  in  the  literature  of 
his  profession.  From  this  reading  he 
obtains  that  freshness  of  information  and 
directness  of  adapting  means  to  ends  which 
is  the  continual  inspiration  of  his  progress. 
Books  such  as  Mr.  Ryder's  Voigt lander 
and  /,  reviewed  at  length  on  another  page, 
are  of  the  highest  value  to  progressive 
workers,  being  the  record  of  a  photog- 
rapher's actual  experiences  in  business  life. 
Next  come  books  giving  technical  informa- 
tion on  definite  branches  of  work,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  come  the  year- 
books or  annuals,  wherein  many  workers 
summarize  their  experiences  in  pithy  arti- 
cles. We  urge  our  readers  to  buy  all  the 
books  dealing  with  photography,  and  to 
avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  whatever 
advantages  can  thus  be  gained.  Not  all 
photographic  books  are  worthy  either  of 
publication  or  of  the  trouble  involved  in  a 
careful  reading.  But  it  will  often  happen 
that  a  comparatively  worthless  book  will 
contain,  in  a  single  paragraph,  information 
worth  all  the  cost  of  &e  volume.  This 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  risking  the 
price  of  the  book,  and  the  risk  is  one 
which  is  well  worth  taking.     Seldom,  in- 


deed, is  a  book  found  which  is  wholly 
unprofitable.  Those  briefly  noticed  here 
are  all  well  worth  their  cost  to  any  pho- 
tographer, and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
publisher  of  this  Magazine  on  receipt  of 
the  prices  mentioned. 

The  Lens,  A  practical  guide  to  the 
choice  use  and  testing  of  photographic 
objectives.  By  Thomas  Bolas  and  George 
E.  Brown.  $1.25,  post  free.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  handbook,  which  covers  176 
pages,  with  a  profusion  of  diagrams  and 
illustrations,  is  to  explain  the  properties  of 
photographic  lenses  without  the  aid  of 
confusing  mathematical  formula,  and  to 
give  practical  instruction  in  the  selection 
and  proper  use  of  lenses  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  number  of  books  devoted  to 
the  photographic  lens  has  increased  of 
late  years,  but  a  careful  examination  of 
this  latest  contribution  convinces  us  that  it 
deals  more  helpfully  with  its  subject  than 
any  of  the  others.  It  is  encyclopaedic  in 
character,  and  the  descriptions  are  given 
in  very  plain  language.  We  cannot  recall 
a  handbook  on  the  lens  which  is  so  thor- 
oughly illustrated.  Photographers  need- 
ing lens  information  will  do  well  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  The  Lens,  wherein  they  will  find 
definite  answers  to  most  of  the  questions 
one  may  ask  about  the  everyday  use  of 
lenses.  The  book  has  a  capital  index  and 
is  well  bound. 

Finishing  the  Negative,  A  handbook 
of  all  the   processes  between  fixing  and 
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printing,  with  a  special  chapter  on  films. 
Edited  by  George  E.  Brown.  ^1.25,  post 
free.  This  is  a  very  practical  addition  to 
the  literature  of  photography,  and  covers 
a  definite  period  in  the  history  of  the  gela- 
tine negative.  In  its  i6o  pages  it  prac- 
tically tells  the  photographer  everything 
he  can  want  to  know  about  those  processes 
which  are  applied  between  the  removal  of 
the  plate  from  hypo  and  its  arrival  in  the 
printing  frame.  Chapter  X. ,  on  retouch- 
ing portrait  negatives,  with  the  following 
chapter  on  hand  work  on  the  back  and 
front  of  the  negative  with  pencils  or  chem- 
icals, are  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
volume  to  those  seeking  instruction  upon 
these  difficult  branches  of  photographic 
practice.  Like  the  book  on  lenses,  this 
handbook  is  encyclopaedic  in  its  fulness, 
and  written  in  very  simple  language,  with 
many  illustrations  in  the  text.  It  has  a 
full  index,  and  is  bound  in  cloth. 

Photographic  Apparatus ,  its  Making  and 
Adapting.  ;fi.oo,  post  free.  In  this 
volume  Mr.  George  E.  Brown  has  gath- 
ered together  a  number  of  practical  papers 
on  the  home  manufacture  of  photographic 
apparatus.  Although  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographers  in  America  are  not  so 
much  given  as  their  English  brethren  to 
attempting  the  manufacture  of  cameras  and 
enlarging  apparatus,  etc.,  at  home,  this  vol- 
ume will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  by 
those  who  are  remote  from  the  large  cities 
and  have  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  such 
materials  as  they  have  at  hand  or  can 
readily  devise.  The  book  contains  128 
pages  and  almost  200  diagrams  or  working 
sketches.  It  fills  a  very  definite  want  in 
its  field. 

Photo-Lighting.  A  treatise  on  light  and 
its  effects  under  the  skylight,  including 
chapters  on  Skylight  Construction,  Win- 
dow Lighting,  and  Dark-room  Work.  90 
pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.50. 
H.  A.  Hyatt,  St.  Louis.  As  Profes- 
sor of  Skylight  Work  in  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Photography,  Mr.  Raymer  has  had 
some  years  of  practical  training  for  the 
writing  of  this  book.  It  contains  concise 
descriptions  of  all  the  various  methods  of 
lighting  the  subject  employed  in  Amer- 
ican studios,  and  is  furnished  with  abun- 
dant illustrations  of  the  various  styles.  We 
regret,  however,  that  the  author  did  not 


put  his  material  into  the  hands  of  some  one 
fitted  to  edit  and  prepare  the  book  for 
publication.  It  is  loosely  constructed,  and 
there  are  many  repetitions.  The  practical 
value  of  its  instruction  will  doubtless  make 
amends  for  its  deficiencies  of  style  and 
other  defects.  The  book  is  well  printed, 
and  its  appearance,  tasteful  binding,  etc. , 
do  credit  to  the  publisher.  The  chapters 
on  skylight  construction  and  home  por- 
traiture are  in  themselves  well  worth  the 
price  of  the  volume. 

The  A  B  C  of  Photography,  By 
Fayette  J.  Clute,  85  pages;  25  cents.  The 
Camera  Craft  Publishing  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. For  many  years  Mr.  Clute  has  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  answering  questions 
from  the  readers  of  photographic  maga- 
zines. This  good  work  has  given  him  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
amateur  or  beginner  in  photography,  and 
his  little  book — brightly  named  an  A  B  C 
— is  the  outcome  of  his  experience.  It 
covers  the  whole  field  of  photography  as 
far  as  the  amateur  is  concerned,  and  covers 
it  thoroughly,  simply,  and  helpfully.  We 
recommend  it  i^Hith  pleasure  as  a  capital 
introduction  to  photography. 

The  Photo- Miniature,  Messrs.  Tennant 
and  Ward,  New  York,  send  us  an  interest- 
ing booklet  describing  the  forty- three  num- 
bers of  The  Photo- Miniature  series  of 
monographs  on  photography.  With  this 
series  our  readers  are  already  acquainted. 
It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  mention  the 
publication  of  this  descriptive  list  and 
again  express  our  goodwill  for  the  admir- 
able series  about  which  it  gives  information. 


To  pret^ent  frilling^  the  plate  or  film 
should  be  immersed  for  one  minute,  if  the 
temperature  is  70°  Fahr.,  or  over,  or  for 
two  minutes  if  it  is  55°  to  60°  Fahr.,  in  a 
bath  made  by  taking  Schering's  photo- 
formalin,  one  ounce,  water,  nine  ounces. 
This  is  sufficient  for  a  dozen  4x5  plates. 
It  may  be  poured  of!  into  a  well-corked 
bottle  and  used  repeatedly.  After  taking 
the  plates  out  of  this  bath  they  should  be 
washed  in  two  changes  of  water,  rocking 
the  dish  well,  then  drained,  and  developed 
as  usual. 
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To  title  negatives  with  dark  letters  on 
the  prints,  make  a  solution  of  iodine  in  a 
saturated  or  nearly  saturated  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  and  add  a  little  glycerine 
to  give  the  solution  body.  Write  the 
letters  upon  the  surface  of  the  negative 
with  this,  using  a  quill  pen.  When  the 
solution  has  acted  right  through  the  film, 
rinse  and  fix  in  hypo.  This  will  dissolve 
the  silver  iodide  fonned  and  leave  the 
letters  in  clear  gelatine. 

A  backed  plate  goes  a  long  way  to  over- 
come halation,  but  quick  development  is 
at  least  as  important.  Prolonged  develop- 
ment will  bring  out  halation  even  when  the 
best  backing  has  been  used. 

Flatinotype  Tins,  All  workers  of  platino- 
type  know  how  very  apt  they  are  to  tear 
the  paper  against  the  sharp,  jagged  edge 
which  is  left  by  the  sharp  cutter  in  the  lid 
of  the  tin,  as  they  are  removing  a  piece 
of  paper.  To  safeguard  against  this,  run 
the  handle  of  a  knife  or  other  blunt 
instrument  around  the  outlet  of  the  tin, 
turning  the  cut  edge  over  slightly,  leaving 
a  smooth,  rounded  one. 

Keeping  Flatinotype  Paper  Dry.  The 
rubber  band  used  to  cover  the  junction  of 
lid  and  box  will  sometimes  get  hard  and 
lose  its  elasticity;  in  which  case,  try  the 
effect  of  soaking  it  in  fairly  hot  water  for 
a  few  minutes.  This  may  partly  restore  its 
elasticity  by  rendering  it  less  hard,  if  the 
rubber  is  of  good  quality.     If   one  band 


becomes  loose,  a  second  similar  old  band 
on  top  of  the  first  one  will  often  put 
matters  right. 

Carbon  tissue  that  has  been  printed  may 
be  kept  previous  to  development  by  wash- 
ing out  the  bichromate  salt  with  cold  water 
and  then  drying  the  tissue  on  blotting 
paper ;  it  will  then  be  no  longer  as  sensitive 
as  before,  and  can  be  developed  at  any 
convenient  time  within  a  reasonable  period. 

Place  buckled  mounts  face  downward  on 
a  flat  surface  and  wet  the  back  of  the 
mount  evenly  all  over,  being  careful  not  to 
allow  any  moisture  to  get  to  the  front. 
Cover  with  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  then 
with  a  board  on  which  place  a  heavy 
weight.  When  dry  the  mount  will  be  per- 
fectly flat. 

Photography  has  been  put  to  many  uses, 
but  the  latest  and  most  original  use  is  to 
ornament  ladies'  dresses.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  a  photograph  garment  takes  the 
shape  of  one  of  those  dressy  collars  which 
are  now  so  fashionable.  The  collar  is  a 
beautiful  confection  of  black  and  aluminum 
braiding  and  raised  white  braid  flowers, 
and  has  long  pointed  pieces  of  white  silk 
on  which  are  beautifully  photographed 
clusters  of  small  field  flowers.  The  effect 
is  dainty,  and  once  the  photographic  idea 
is  started  it  needs  but  little  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  picture  entire  dresses  on 
which  photographic  groups  of  flowers  or 
even  views  and  scenes  may  be  introduced. 
— London  Daily  Graphic, 


SUCCESSFUL  PHOTOGRAPHERS  I  HAVE  MET. 


BY    H.    FELL. 


(Concluded  from  page  408.) 


Another  very  important  point  in  portraiture  is  ex- 
pression. It  is  said  that  when  you  looked  at  one  of 
Rembrandt's  portraits  it  seemed  as  if  the  man  were 
going  to  speak  to  you,  and  you  went  away  wondering 
what  it  was  he  was  going  to  say,  and  you  would  go 
back  again  to  see  if  you  could  not  find  out. 

There  are  some  successful  photographers  in  the 
United  States  who  have  discovered  the  importance  of 
expression,  and  v^ho  are  making  pictures  so  that  when 


you  look  at  them  you  wonder  what  the  subject  is 
going  to  say,  and  you  look  at  it  again  to  see  if  you 
cannot  find  out. 

I  was  in  a  gallery  this  last  winter  and  was  shown  a 
set  of  twelve  negatives.  The  subject  was  a  local  poli- 
tician. He  wore  a  long  Prince  Albert  coat,  a  heavy 
watch  chain,  a  felt  hat,  and  a  pair  of  light  trousers, 
and  had  a  cigar  in  his  hand.  The  picture  was  a  full- 
length  portrait,  and  showed  this  man  standing.    In 
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one  negative  he  would  have  his  hat  on  the  back  of  bis 
head,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  In  another  picture  he  would 
have  a  different  expression,  his  hat  pulled  down  over 
his  head,  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  In  another  picture 
he  was  looking  at  his  watch.  In  one  picture  he  was 
laughing,  in  another  he  was  sober.  -  The  twelve  pic- 
lures  gave  twelve  diffierent  expressions  of  the  man's 
face  and  body.  I  will  guarantee  that  if  the  pictures 
had  been  printed  in  a  row  with  the  head  cut  off  in 
each  print  and  displayed  in  any  comer  grocery  in  that 
man's  district,  every  five-year-old  child  who  had  ever 
seen  the  man  would  recognise  him  in  the  prints.  That 
is  individuality  of  the  body.  The  photographer  should 
work  for  that  just  as  much  as  for  individuality  of 
expression. 

Remember  that  you  are  making  pictures  for  people's 
friends,  and  people  desire  to  remember  their  friends 
as  they  look  in  their  best  and  most  charming  moments. 
To  make  these  pictures  you  must  become  acquainted 
with  your  sitters.  You  must  talk  to  them  and  strive 
to  bring  at>out  their  very  best  expression.  You  must 
jnake  them  feel  perfectly  at  home.  Work  in  every 
way  to  attaip  this  end. 

I  called  on  the  photographer  I  have  just  mentioned 
as  having  made  this  politician's  pictures  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  was  completely  ex- 
hausted and  tired  out.    I  said  to  him :  "How  many 


people  have  you  photographed  to*day?"  He  said 
nine.  All  day  long  he  had  been  working  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  nine  people,  and  had  been 
using  his  entire  nervous  energy  and  personal  magnet- 
ism to  make  them  forget  themselves.  But  every  one 
of  these  {portraits  had  expressions  in  the  feces  that 
their  friends  knew  and  recognised. 

Remember,  in  portraiture  we  must  make  round, 
bold,  and  brilliant  pictures  with  transparent  shadows, 
and  we  must  reproduce  flesh  and  texture.  When  an 
artist  paints  a  picture,  if  he  paints  a  nine-inch  head  he 
paints  it  to  be  looked  at  ten  or  fifteen  feet  away,  and 
he  gives  it  a  rough  texture.  The  smaller  the  picture  the 
finer  the  surfece  that  he  paints  it  on.  I  know  a  minia- 
ture painter  in  New  York  dty  who  gets  |t8oo  for  a 
miniature— a  man  whose  work  is  renowned.  When 
he  paints  a  miniature  he  paints  it  on  ivory  as  the 
smoothest  surfece  he  can  get.  And  he  paints  the 
skin  of  the  fece  as  smooth  and  soft  as  the  lady's 
fece  who  is  his  sitter.  He  works  up  all  the  detail  of 
the  lace  work.  You  can  see  the  hair,  the  eyebrows, 
and  the  texture  of  the  skin.  All  these  points  should 
be  understood  in  portraiture.  I  b^ieye  that  photo- 
graphic convexitions  can  spend  their  time  more  profit- 
ably in  studying  portraiture  than  in  putthig  their 
entire  time,  into  pictures  made  entirely  for  pictorial 
effect.     (Applause.) 
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Photographs  Wanted.— We  are  asked  to  give 
place  to  the  following  item  as  interesting  to  photog- 
raphers on  the  lookout  for  journals  willing  to  pay  for 
photographs : 

Comfort  wants  photographs  of  interesting  people, 
places,  and  things.  They  may  be  of  historical  houses, 
monuments,  localities,  graves,  churches,  trees,  bridges, 
or  anything  else  that  has  more  than  a  local  interest. 
We  want  photographs  of  things  that  are  peculiar  and 
which  are  not  found  elsewhere,  from  a  double-headed 
calf  to  a  chicken  with  four  legs,  or  some  person  who 
has  done  something  extraordinary.  We  espedally 
want  photographs  of  men  or  women  who  are  one 
hundred  years  old  or  upward. 

For  such  photographs  Comfort  will  pay  one  dollar 
each,  if  acceptable.  Each  photo  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  short  description  of  the  subject.  Any  size  pho- 
tograph will  answer  if  it  is  very  sharp  and  clear,  but 
we  prefer  them  not  less  than  a^  by  3M  inches. 

Note:  Inclose  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
with  your  matter.  If  not  accepted  it  will  be  returned 
promptly.  If  it  can  be  used  you  will  receive  check 
on  the  15th  of  the  month  following  its  receipt. 


Mr.  Walter  L.  Gray,  Memphis,  Tenn  ,  sends 
to  our  table  a  cleverly  designed  and  artistically  printed 
announcement  of  the  second  annual  art  exhibition  at 
his  studio.  These  exhibitions  are  an  undoubted  at- 
traction, and  have  been  enthusiastically  appreciated 
wherever  organised.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  their 
numbers  increase  year  by  year. 

Lenses  Stolen.— The  following  lenses  were  stolen 
from  Eddowes  Bros.'  Studio,  935  Broadway,  New 
York,  some  weeks  ago :  One  No.  7,  Series  3,  Ross- 
Goers,  No.  3641;  one  8  x  10  Zeiss  Unar,  No.  40,9x2 ; 
one  2j  X  35  Voigtlander  Rapid  Euryscope  without 
flange  or  stops ;  number  not  known.  Any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  above  will  be  appreciated. 

Messrs.  Eddowes  Bros,  inform  us  that  since  mak- 
ing the  above  losses  known  they  have  received  letters 
from  other  photographers  which  show  that  there  have 
been  upward  of  |aooo  worth  of  lenses  stoleh  from 
photographic  galleries  in  and  around  New  York  within 
the  last  six  weeks.  This  is  remarkable,  and  should 
put  our  readers  on  their  guard  against  what  looks 
like  an  organized  raid  upon  the  fraternity. 


Address, 


Editor  Comfort, 
Augusta,  Maine. 


The  Ray- Filter  Competition,  inaugurated  by 
Burke  &  James,  Chicago,  some  months  ago,  closed 
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October  ist.  The  judges  were  Mr.  F.  Duodas  Todd. 
«ditor  of  the  Photo- Beacon,  and  Mr.  Robert  James 
Wallace,  artist,  spectrum  aoalyst,  and  color  specialist. 
The  following  awards  are  announced : 

Ciass  L— Landscape  with  Cloud  Effects. 

First  Friu.  One  4x5  Century  Grand  Camera, 
awarded  to  M.  W.  Law,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Second  Prixe,  No  x  Ideal  Magic  Lantern,  awarded 
to  Robert  D.  Stevens,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Tkird  Prize,  One  4x5  Wide  Angle  Lens  and  Cell, 
awarded  to  Clayton  W.  Mogg,  539  Normal  Parkway, 
Chicago,  111. 

Fourth  Prize,  One  6x8  Globe  Background, 
awarded  to  Adolph  Ditner,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Fifth  Prize,  Ideal  Jr.  Photo  Optical  Outfit,  awarded 
to  Gus  Horlin,  5127  Wentworth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sixth  to  tenth,  each  lii.50  worth  of  photographic 
^oods,  awarded  to  John  von  Bermith,  Alamosa,  Col. ; 
S.  W.  Martin,  232  Laval  Ave.,  Montreal,  Province  of 
<^uebec;  Z.  M.  Barnes,  Little  Falls,  Minn.;  W.  C. 
Webster,  Jaquin.  N.  Y. ;  WiHiam  C.  Meyer,  Ardsley- 
on-  H  udson,  N.  Y. 

Class  II.— Flowers,  Duplicate  Prints, 

First  Prize,  One  4x5  Ideal  Sr.  Camera,  awarded 
to  George  C.  McLean,  Carpenteria,  Cal. 

Second  Prize,  Ideal  Photo  Optical  Outfit,  awarded 
to  Charles  S.  Springman,  165  Eliot  St.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Ihird  Prize,  Ingento  Ruby  Lamp,  awarded  to 
Robert  E.  Weeks,  545  Lunt  Ave.,  Rogers  Park,  111. 

Fourth  toeighth^  each  I1.50  worth  of  photographic 
^oods,  awarded  to  C.  H.  Gardner,  U.  S.  Marine  Hos- 
pital, Port  Townsend,  Wash.;  Francisco  Azoarate, 
•Cuemavaca,  Mexico;  John  H.  Wilson,  SykesviUe, 
Md.;  E.  F.  Findlay,  1206  Ash  St.,  Macon,  Ga. 


The  Voigtlander  &  Son  Optical  Co.,  New 
York,  send  us  a  copy  of  their  new  catalogue  of  Col- 
linear  Lenses,  revised  to  date,  and  showing  several 
•new  introductions.  Among  these  we  note  a  new 
lens  for  process  work  and  color  reproduction,  named 
the  "Apochromat."  This  lens  has  been  warmly  re- 
<:eived  by  European  specialists,  and  by  its  special  cor- 
rection for  color  should  prove  of  great  value  in  its 
field.  The  Collinear,  Series  II.,  is  also  listed  with  a 
special  "  focusing  jacket,"  for  use  in  cameras  having 
focal  plane  shutters,  and  permitting  the  focusing  of 
objects  at  various  distances  from  the  camera  .by  a 
convenient  device. 

We  are  informed  that  from  now  on  the  well-known 
Euryscope  Lenses  will  be  furnished  by  the  Voigt- 
lander &  Son  Optical  Co.,  and  the  new  catalogue 
■lists  No.  III.  of  the  Euryscope  series,  which  has  for 
years  been  the  most  popular  of  portrait  lenses.     The 


catalogue  is  bandsomety'  illustrated,  and  can  be  had 
on  application. 

We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  Aristo  Eagle,  No.  az,  a 
strong  indorsement  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  manager 
of  the  Business  Development  Bureau,  345  Sixth  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  the  Eagle  referred  to  Mr. 
Scandlin  submits  two  attractive  advertisements 
which  are  offered  to  all  photographers  to  whom  they 
may  be  useful.  These  advertisements  are  good  ex- 
amples of  Mr.  SCANDLlN's  skill  in  this  specialty,  and 
photographers  who  want  help  for  the  advertisement 
or  development  of  their  business  (and  what  photog- 
rapher does  not  need  this  help)  should  enlist  Mr. 
Scandlin 's  services  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  seen  some  capital 
little  folders  recently  prepared  by  Mr.  Scandlin  for 
a  few  prominent  studios.  These  little  folders  contain 
a  few  pages  of  interesting  reading  matter,  and  in  some 
cases  are  charmingly  illustrated  with  half-tone  pictures. 
Sent  out  in  dainty  covers  and  attractively  gotten  up  in 
arrangement  and  press-work,  they  are  bound  to  be 
business  bringers.  We  feel  sure  that  if  our  readers 
could  grasp  the  quality  of  the  service  offered  by  M*.- ' 
Scandlin  he  would  be  very  much  overworked. 
His  bureau  exists  for  the  advancement  of  the  photog- 
rapher's interests  as  a  business  man.  It  deserves  and 
should  have  the  practical  co-operation  of  every  pho- 
tographer who  seeks  success. 


Cam€ra  Notes,  vol.  vi.,  No.  a.  The  first  number 
of  this  sumptuous  quarterly  issued  by  the  Camera 
Club  of  New  York,  under  the  editorial  direction 
of  Mr.  Juan  C.  Abel,  reached  our  table  just  too 
late  for  notice  in  our  last  number.  In  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Mr.  Abel  undertook 
a  task  of  unu.<(ual  difficulty,  and,  in  common  with 
all  who  had  watched  the  growth  of  the  magazine  un- 
der Mr.  Stieglitz,  we  were  curious  to  see  how  the 
new  editor  would  acquit  himself.  It  is  much  to  Mr. 
Abel's  credit  that  the  magazine  so  well  sustains  its 
reputation.  We  cannot  say  that  his  first  number  sur- 
passes or  falls  behind  the  standard  set  by  his  prede- 
cessor. We  can  say,  however,  that  it  promises  to  show 
improvement  in  future  issues,  and  has  a  touch  of  live- 
liness lacking  in  the  Camera  Notes  pf  past  days.  The 
few  indications  of  freakishness  in  the  make-up  of  this 
initial  issue  under  the  new  management,  due  doubt- 
less to  the  desire  to  present  "  something  different," 
will,  we  hope,  disappear  as  the  new  editor  gets  his 
work  better  under  control.  Now  that  Camera  Notes 
is  offered  to  all  who  desire  to  subscribe  for  it,  we  trust 
that  many  professionals  will  take  advantage  of  its 
pages,  and  especially  of  its  illustrations,  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  "  advanced  tendencies "  which  the 
magazine  is  supposed  to  represent  in  a  particular  way 
$3.00  per  year.  Camera  Notes,  3  West  25  th  St ,  New 
York. 
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The  Convention  repoiH  givien  in  recent  numlMri 
of  this  Magazine  have  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion by  their  thoroughness  and  interest.  We  are  in 
receipt  of  many  letters  from  pleased  subscribers  who 
declare  that  our  reports  of  the  Buffalo  and  Boston 
Conventions  gave  them  as  much  satisfection  as  if  they 
had  been  present  at  the  Conventions  in  person.  In  the 
last  number  of  that  enterprising  and  valuable  journal, 
the  Aris/o  £a^/^,  published  by  the  American  Aristo 
Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Pattison  says  that  our 
report  of  the  Buffalo  event  was  in  every  way  the  best 
published.  The  labor  involved  in  presenting  these 
reports  was  considerable,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 
the  work  appreciated. 


The  Marshall  Ad.  Co.,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
announces  that  it  will  discontinue  the  writing  of  book- 
lets for  photographers  for  a  year,  and  will  devote  its 
enei^es  to  teaching  Pictorial  Photography  and  Com- 
position. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  pho- 
tographers need  this  teaching  as  much  as  they  need 
booklets,  and  we  hope  the  services  of  the  Marshall 
Ad.  Co.  will  be  largely  employed.  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Marshall,  from  whom  this  teaching  must  come,  is 
well  fitted  by  his  experience  and  training  to  give  prac- 
tical help  in  the  work,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the  ad- 
venture is  plainly  evident  in  the  article  from  his  pen 
given  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


Mr.  W.  p.  Buchanan,  1236  Arch  St..  Philadel- 
phia, known  everywhere  ss  the  Lmxo  flashlight  man, 
is  making  a  special  drive  on  the  new  "  Background 
Etchings,"  recently  introduced.  Every  professional 
should  see  the  last  issue  of  the  Pko/o  Ticker,  sent  free 
on  request  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  tells  all  about 
the  new  grounds,  with  some  charming  illustrations. 

The  study  of  reproductions  of  paintings  is  univer- 
sally recognized  as  a  helpful  means  of  improving  one's 
work  in  photography.  On  this  account  we  are  glad  to 
advise  our  readers  that  Mr.  HERBERT  Randall,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  issued  a  booklet  describing  "  The 
Randall  Reproductions  of  the  Jarves  Collection  of 
Italian  Paintings  Owned  by  the  School  of  Arts,  Yale 
University."  This  collection  includes  115  examples, 
exhibiting  the  progress  of  Italian  art  during  six  cen- 
turies, 1000-1600  A.  D.,and  the  reproductions  should 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  art  students  and  picture 
lovers. 


Cramer's  Double  Coated  Plates  are  now  made  in 
all  speeds  and  brands,  absolutely  non-halation  for  in- 
terior work,  and  of  great  value  for  outdoor  and  com- 
mercial photography.  These  plates  require  consider- 
ably loDger  development,  fixing  and  washing,  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  this  extra  trouble  is  well  repaid 
in  the  results. 


THE  Photographic  Sectioo  of  tba  American  Insti- 
tute, fiiU  of  lusty  life  and  enterpriie  despite  its  years, 
announces  a  course  of  lectures  abounding  in  interest 
for  the  new  season  just  opening.  A  postal  card  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  John  W.  Bartlett. 
149  West  94th  St.,  New  York,  will  secure  a  copy  of 
the  prospectus. 

The  first  preliminary  meeting  to  organize  a  pho- 
tographic society  in  America  was  convened  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  American  Institute,  February  26, 
1859.  "^^  second  meeting  was  held  one  month  later, 
March  a6,  i8S9i  and  constitution  and  laws  adopted, 
the  organisation  of  the  society  completed  by  the 
choice  of  permanent  ofllcers,  John  W.  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  being  made  the  first  President,  the 
present  President  being  Mr.  Oscar  G.  Mason. 

Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  194  Worth  St.,  New 
York,  sends  us  a  copy  of  their  new  Chemical  List, 
giving  the  prices  current,  changes,  etc.,  of  all  the 
chemical  agents  used  in  photography.  This  handy 
list,  published  monthly  for  free  distribution,  offers 
much  useful  and  timely  information,  and  should  be 
seen  regularly  by  the  professional  photographer. 


Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley,  editor  of  Photography^ 
London,  returned  to  England  a  few  days  ago  after  a 
brief  visit  to  this  country.  During  his  stay  Mr.  Bay- 
ley  made  a  somewhat  hurried  survey  of  the  photo- 
graphic activities  of  our  larger  cities,  including  a  visit 
to  the  Rochester  factories. 

Incorporation  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Among 
recent  events  we  notice  that  the  CossiTT  Photo- 
graphic Paper  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  been  formed, 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  manufec- 
turing  photographic  supplies.  The  John  Bradley 
Co.,  of  Matawan,  N.  J.,  is  another  incorporated  com- 
pany with  the  same  object,  organized  with  a  capital  of 
|t75,ooo.  The  London  Photo-Supply  Co.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, is  a  third  newly  organized  company.  Its 
capital  is  given  as  |aoo,ooo. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Sessions  &  Martin,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Martin  will  continue  the  business  at  the 
old  location,  aa7  Superior  St. 


The  closing  date  for  receiving  competing  exhibits 
in  the  Bausch  &  LoMB  photographic  competition  has 
been  extended  to  October  i,  1903.  This  extension 
is  in  response  to  the  urgent  request  of  intending^  com- 
petitors who  could  not  prepare  their  exhibits  in  the 
time  previously  arranged. 
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THE  END  OF  1902— AND  AFTER. 


For  almost  forty  years  we  have  devoted 
this  first  page  of  our  December  issue  to  a 
friendly  chat  with  our  readers.  The  good 
old  custom  must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse. 
Wherefore,  health  and  all  the  season's 
greetings  to  our  friends  and  co-workers, 
here  and  everywhere  over  the  wide  world ! 
May  all  our  years  be  as  full  of  good  as  this 
one  so  near  its  end  !  We  would  like  this 
to  be  taken  as  a  personal  word,  between 
ourselves,  so  that  the  subscriber  in  Wan- 
ganui,  New  Zealand,  and  the  missionary 
brother  in  Formosa,  as  well  as  the  "con- 
stant reader'*  down  in  Blairstown,  New 
Jersey,  and  every  other  may  know  that  we 
thought  of  him  in  this  greeting. 

The  year  1902  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  years  the  American  photog- 
rapher has  known.  Not  every  circus  ful- 
fils the  expectations  called  forth  by  the 
gaudy  posters  on  the  barn  door.  But  1902 
will  be  long  remembered  as  a  year  which 
more  than  fulfilled  all  the  predictions  made 
for  it.  Speaking  broadly,  the  photographer 
has  enjoyed  his  work  day  by  day ;  has 
found  his  patrons  ready  to  appreciate  his 
best  efforts  and  pay  for  them ;  has  found 
conditions  favorable  to  the  improvement  of 
his  business ;  has  added  to  his  bank  bal- 
ance, and  has  bettered  his  standing  in  his 
community.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  our 
good  fortune. 


In  the  work  of  the  Magazine  during 
1902  it  has  been  our  continual  endeavor 
to  help  our  readers  to  take  advantage  of 
their  wonderful  opportunities.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  this  Magazine  has 
given  its  subscribers  more  useful  infcNrma- 
tion  and  more  practical  instruction  than 
any  other  journal  published  for  photog- 
raphers. A  glance  over  the  contents  and 
index  published  with  this  number  will  show 
the  variety  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  their 
direct  relation  to  the  daily  work  of  the 
photographer,  and  their  value  to  him  as  a 
business  man.  The  labor  and  expense  in- 
volved in  the  work  has  taxed  our  resources 
severely.  We  have  liberally  shared  our 
profits  with  our  readers.  Now,  that  the 
year's  work  is  ended,  we  make  bold  to  ask 
our  readers  to  sum  up  the  results  of  their 
investment  with  us  and  give  us  a  prompt 
verdict. 

If  the  Magazine  has  brought  you  pleasure 
and  profit,  see  that  the  renewal  of  your 
subscription  is  sent  promptly.  If  the 
Magazine  has  deserved  your  good-will 
and  support,  give  us  the  good-will  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  subscription.  A  very  little 
effort  will  accomplish  this  good  work  and 
strengthen  our  hands  for  1903. 

Yours,  with  all  good  wishes, 

Edward  L.  Wii^on. 
449 
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THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  STUDIO. 


Some  years  ago  the  use  of  the  electric 
light  for  studio  portraiture  was  actively 
discussed;  and,  in  response  to  vigorous  ad- 
vertising on  the  part  of  interested  patentees 
and  manufacturers,  many  photographers  in 
the  Eastern  States  installed  the  light  for 
use  in  their  studios.  Among  those  who 
made  practical  use  of  the  electric  light  in 
this  way  Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood  may 
be  mentioned.  Mr.  Rockwood  threw  his 
Broadway  studio  open  for  night  portraiture 
and  produced  some  remarkably  good  work 
with  his  special  equipment.  This  was 
simply  an  arrangement  of  three  electric 
arc  lamps  side  by  side,  suspended  from  the 
ceilix)^  of  his  studio,  about  eight  feet  from 
the  floor  and  enclosed  in  a  frame  covered 
with  tracing  cloth  or  tissue  to  diffuse  the 
light.  The  time  of  exposure  was  from 
t^ree  to  five  seconds  with  the  usual  portrait 
lens.  About  the  same  time  Clinedinst,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  produced  some  excel- 
lent specimens  of  portraiture  with  a  single 
lamp  and  a  reflector  system  of  his  own 
devising.  The  question  of  efficient  equip- 
ment was  then  taken  up  by  Messrs.  E.  &  H. 
T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  and  their  system  was 
successfully  demonstrated  at  their  Broad- 
way store.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
various  systems  did  not  meet  the  require- 
-ments  of  e very-day  work,  or,  perhaps,  there 
was  not  sufficient  excuse  foi  artificial  light 
in  this  country,  where  we  have  such  an 
abundance  of  sunlight,  or  it  may  have  been 
that  the  invention  was  before  its  time. 
Whatever  the  reason  the  use  of  electric 
light  for  studio  purposes  was  gradually 
abandoned  by  those  who  had  attempted  it, 
and  to-day  we  could  not  name  half  a  dozen 
American  studios  where  artificial  light  of 
any  sort  is  used  with  any  regularity. 

In  Europe,  however,  the  matter  was  not 
allowed  to  drop.  One  system  after  another 
appeared,  each  perfecting  some  practical 
defect  in  its  predecessor.  The  Adamson 
system  was  perhaps  the  most  successful,  con- 
sisting of  a  circle  of  incandescent  lamps 
arranged  in  an  umbrella  form,  swinging  to 
any  angle  or  position  at  the  will  of  the 
operator.  A  modification  of  this  system 
was  successfully  introduced  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
P'alkinhis  new  gallery  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  and  is,  we   believe,  still    in  use. 
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We  have  seen  portraits  made  with  this 
light  which  were  quite  undistinguishable 
from  portraits  made  by  daylight. 

The  latest  and,  apparently,  most  prac- 
tical system  of  electric  lighting  for  studio 
use  is  the  system  invented  by  Morgan 
Bros.,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  This  system 
is  fully  explained,  with  numerous  examples 
of  portraiture  produced  by  the  light,  in  a 
brochure  recently  received  from  Hurman, 
Ltd.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  who 
are  special  agents  for  the  sale  of  this 
system.  We  extract  a  few  pages  from  this 
brochure*  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  : 

"The  first  and  most  important  feature 
in  the  Morgan  system  is  the  large  area  of 
illumination  which  is  made  available  to  the 
artist,  ranging  from  80  to  120  square  feet 
— or  even  more— of  equally  illuminated 
surface.  Compare  this  with  the  largest  of 
the  parabolic  and  other  forms  of  illumina- 
tion, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  covering 
capacity  is  more  than  etiual  to  four  para- 
bols  of  six  feet  diameter. 

**The  next  important  feature  in  the 
system  is  the  actinic  quality  of  the  light, 
which  is  rich  in  violet  rays,  making  well 
exposed  negatives  possible  with  an  exposure 
of  less  than  half  a  second  (lens  at//3), 
and  groups  perfectly  covered  in  six  seconds 
(lensaty/7). 

*'  The  general  appearance  of  the  Morgan 
lamp  is  that  of  an  ordinary  daylight  win- 
dow, divided  by  the  usual  astragals,  and 
glazed.  There  is  no  appearance  of  me- 
chanism, and  any  person  entering  the  studio 
while  the  light  was  in  operation  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  he  had  entered  a 
room  lighted  by  soft  diffused  daylight. 
The  size  and  angle  of  the  apparent  window 
is,  moreover,  such  as  one  is  accustomed  to 
see  in  all  daylight  studios;  and  in  the 
treatment  of  sitters  for  different  effects  of 
lighting  the  usual  blinds  and  screens  used 
in  daylight  work  are  employed. 

'*  Another  important  feature  is  the  sim- 


*  Artificial  Light  for  Portrait  Photography,  to- 
gether with  a  Study,  How  to  Mahe  Dry  Plates  Yield 
the  Best  Results  for  Portraiture, 

Twenty-two  pages,  with  many  illustrations.  Post 
free  95  cents  (stamps), from  Hurman,  Ltd., Newcastle^ 
on-Tyne,  England.  We  advise  those  interested  to 
get  this  interesting  pamphlet,  as  it  is  worth  many  times 
its  cost  to  the  student  of  portraiture. ->Ed.  W.  P.  M. 
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plicity  of  manipulation.  .  A  switch  is 
moved,  and  the  room  is  instantly  flooded 
with  soft  white  light.  Should  more  be  re- 
quired a.  lever  is  pushed  forward,  if  less,  it 
is  pulled  backward.  There  is  no  noise, 
and  the  actinic  value  is  registered  by  a 
graduated  scale  showing  the  quantity  of 
electric  current  passing  through  the  carbons 
in  amperes.  The  economy  of  current — 
an  important  factor — has  been  carefully 
and  fully  considered^  and  waste  has  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 

*  *  The  light  is  obtained  from  powerful 
arcs  fed  automatically  and,  where  the  cur- 
rent used  is  continuous,  noiselessly.  All 
the  light,  both  direct  and  reflected,  is 
utilized,  but  the  direct  light  is  so  broken 
up  by  reflectors  and  diflusers  that  all  the 
light,  both  direct  and  reflected,  is  thrown 
into  the  studio  and  on  to  the  subject  in  a 
broad  diffused  mass  the  full  size  of  the 
window  aperture. 

**So  actinic  is  the  quality  from  the 
amount  of  violet  rays  contained  in  it  that 
rapid  exposures  can  be  made  without  the 
eyes  being  strained.  Indeed,  in  few  cases 
among  the  hundreds  of  sittings  taken  by 
the  inventor  has  any  comment  been  made 
or  any  notice  taken  of  the  light  by  either 
adults  or  children.  All  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  being  taken  under 
usual  conditions.  The  economy  of  current 
is  such  that  the  whole  operation  ought  to 
be  conducted  in  full  light. .  This,  more- 
over, lends  a  dignity  and  an  absence  of 
excitement  and  show  that  cannot  fail  to 
be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  alike  to 
artist  and  model. 

* '  Another  feature  of  the  system  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  photog- 
raphers is  the  absolute  certainty  and 
equality  of  exposures.  Given  a  light  of 
sufficient  covering  power  for  all  purposes, 
and  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  good 
daylight,  this  is  no  mean  advantage. 
There  are  many  excellent  operators,  artistic, 
quick  to  realize  the  good  points  of  their 
subject,  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  light 
and  shade,  and  yet  whose  work  invariably 
suffers  more  or  less  either  from  under-  or 
over-exposure.  Nor  is  this — in  view  of  the 
extremely  fluctuating  character  of  daylight 
— to  be  wondered  at.  Every  hour  of  the 
day  makes  a  difference,  and  in  some  days 
the  light  will  vary  greatly  every  few  min- 


utes. This  is  a  matter  every  operator 
knows  (mostly  to  his  cost)  so  well  that  no 
more  need  be  said  on  that  subject  save 
this,  that  were  it  not  for  carefully  managed 
development,  how  mzny  perfect  negatives 
would  most  of  our  good  operators  turn  out 
per  hundred  taken  ?  And  how  much  money 
is  spent  or  wdsted  per  annum  in  every  Jirs/- 
class  establishment  for  plates  to  cover 
possible  failure— or  at  least  detriment — in 
this  particular  instance  alone  ? 

**  In  the  Morgan  system  the  quantity  of 
light  is  registered  by  meter,  having  a  dial 
that  may  have  the  exposure  marked  in 
plain  figures,  with  lens  at  full  aperture,  so 
that  the  only  calculation  the  operator  has 
to  make  is  the  relative  speed  of  the  plate 
used  and  the  lens  aperture.  Thus  all 
qualities  of  lighting  can  be  employed  with 
absolute  certainty  of  perfect  negative  re- 
sults, low-toned,  rembrandt,  or  full  for 
children. 

' '  In  short,  by  the  use  of  the  Morgan 
system  the  festivity  of  the  winter  season 
can  be  turned  to  advantage,  to  the  profit  of 
the  photographer  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
his  clientele  ;  dark  days  or  unmanageable 
lights  will  have  no  terror  for  him,  and 
'  appointments  *  need  never  be  put  off  on 
that  account. 

**  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  system 
is  the  outcome  of  many  years  of  investiga- 
tion, involving  expensive  experiments,  and 
has  not  been  put  upon  the  market  until 
carefully  tested  for  all  conditions  and  pur- 
poses required  by  the  photographic  opera- 
tor.'' 

Another  paper  on  this  subject  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Mr,  George  B.  Sperry,  of  Toledo,  O., 
has  taken  the  handsome  residence  formerly 
occupied  by  the  West  End  Club,  at  1607 
Adams  ave.,  that  city,  and  transformed  it 
into  a  first-class  studio  for  professional  por- 
traiture. The  new  establishment  has  every 
equipment  for  work  of  the  best  sort  in 
all  classes,  but  special  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  portraiture  of  children,  in 
which  Mr.  Sperry  is  a  specialist.  We 
wish  our  friend  many  years  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  in  his  new  venture. 
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Time  was,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  a 
paper  on  child  portraiture  had  to  begin 
"with  a  few  remarks  urging  the  business 
advantages  accruing  from*  this  special 
branch  of  professional  photography.  This 
is  no  longer  necessary.  The  photographer 
of  to-day  fully  understands  the  business 
value  of  children  as  subjects  for  his  skill. 
Whether  he  always  works  along  the  lines  • 
of  least  resistance  in  following  up  his  ad- 
vantages is  not  so  certain.  With  abundant 
opportunities  for  covering  a  wide  field  of 
achievement,  I  must  confess  that  the  most 
desirable  portraits  of  children  I  see  are 
made  by  amateurs,  or  by  professional 
workers  who  do  not  ''belong*'  to  the 
fraternity,  or  **old  line'*  professional* 
photographers. 

Until  within  the  past  few  years — prac- 
tically until  the  coming  of  the  rapid  dry- 
plate  and  quick-working  lens — child  por- 
traiture remained  completely  within  the 
recognized  sphere  of  professional  photog-  • 
raphy.  That  the  professional  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  his  golden  opportunity 
is  abundantly  recorded  in  the  family  pho- 
tograph album,  now  so  carefully  stored 
away  among  the  ** hidden  treasures''  of 
every  home.  In  the  course  of  time, 
modern  photography  and  the  amateur  came 
to  the  rescue,  awakening  the  professional 
to  a  keen  appreciation  of  things  before  un- 
dreamt of  in  his  photographic  philosophy. 
Since  which  awakening  we  have  had  pic- 
tures of  children  such  as  painters  and  poets 
alike  failed  to  give  us,  full  of  the  roguish 
grace  and  abandon  of  childhood  in  all  its* 
innumerable  moods,  replete  with  the  charm 
and  illusion  of  life  in  its  happiest  phase. 

The  great  lesson  which  the  professional 
worker  has  to  learn  from  the  amateur  is 
that  children  should  be  pictured  as  chil- 
dren, and  not  as  little  folk  masquerading 
in  all  the  seriousness  of  grown-ups.  Those 
who  will  compare  the  portraits  of  children 
in  this  issue  with  those  of  the  early  sixties 
will  appreciate  the  point.  And  yet  the 
professional  worker  of  1865  had  the  ex- 
perience of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  pho- 
tography at  his  elbow.  Oh  !  the  wasted 
years.  What  joy  the  world  has  lost  be- 
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cause  this  elementary  lesson  was  completely 
overlooked ! 

In  taking  up  the  photographing  of  chil- 
dren— whether  as  a  home  hobby  or  as  a 
business  specialty— our  little  subjects  them- 
selves must  have  careful  consideration  be- 
fore actual  camera  work  can  be  attempted 
with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  You 
cannot  take  children  as  part  of  the  day's 
work.  First  and  last  we  must  abandon  the 
matter-of-fact  point  of  view  which  we  have 
acquired  as  one  of  the  penalties  of  age, 
and  cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  at  things 
as  children  look  at  them.  While  we  are 
with  them  the  things  which  interest,  or 
surprise,  or  please  them  must  awaken  at 
least  a  semblance  of  the  same  emotions  in 
ourselves,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  years 
should  be  rea(pcted  to  the  direction  of  the 
mental  and  physical  activities  of  our  sub- 
jects toward  the  end  we  have  in  view. 
There  is  joy  in  all  this  if  we  go  about  it  in 
the  right  spirit,  but  we  must  beware  of  too 
much  "  make  believe  "  or  **  bluff  "  in  our 
fraternity  with  children.  They  have  a 
wonderful  understanding  of  fellowship,  and 
their  absolute  simplicity  possesses  deeper 
subtlety  than  we  can  always  recognize. 
Then  there  are  two  or  three  essentials 
which  must  be  covered.  We  must  have  a 
big  love  for  childhood  and  all  things 
pertaining  thereto— especially  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  its  habits  and  desires.  Next 
we  must  remember  that  children  are  abnor- 
mally sensitive  to  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment or  locality.  And  we  must  learn  to 
possess  our  souls  in  patience,  without  which, 
indeed,  it  were  folly  to  approach  the  work 
we  have  in  hand.  Apart  from  these  things 
we  need  an  abundance  of  light,  a  rapid 
lens,  quick  plates,  and  a  reasonable  knowl- 
edge of  photographic  manipulation,  for 
often  our  work  must  be  done  quickly  and 
skilfully,  and  in  strange  corners  as  well  as 
under  conditions  not  always  to  our  liking. 

The  necessity  of  a  love  for  children  in 
all  who  have  to  work  with  them  is  well 
understood,  but  it  is  less  generally  applied 
(or  shall  I  say  more  clumsily  applied  ?)  in 
photography  than  one  would  suppose.  The 
tactless,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  chil- 
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dren  are  handled  in  many  studios,  for 
instance,  is  the  easiest  road  to  failure,  and 
its  result  is  seen  in  the  average  professional 
portrait  of  a  child.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  unless  one  has  a  natural  and 
strong  liking  for  children  one  should  re- 
frain from  any  attempt  to  make  pictures  of 
them  by  photography.  Fortunately  this 
love  for  children  is  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world. 

Once  gain  the  confidence  of  children, 
and  we  may  do  with  them,  or  get  them  to 
do,  whatever  we  may  desire.  But  the  con- 
fidence must  come  first.  As  a  general 
thing,  it  is  freely  given  to  all  who  show  a 
spirit  of  kindliness  and  sincere  affection—^ 
to  which  children  are  peculiarly  responsive. 
This  should  not  be  forgotten  when  we  are 
asked  to  photograph  children  with  whom 
we  have  had  no  previous  acquaintance.  In 
such  cases  let  the  camera  be  put  aside  and 
a  little  time  given  to  '^making  friends." 
Many  very  interesting  children  are  exceed- 
ingly shy  at  the  first  meeting,  but  if  the 
camerist  is  of  the  right  sort  their  reserve 
melts  like  snow  before  an  April  sun,  and 
they  open  out  into  the  most  willing  and 
delightful  of  subjects. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  children  are 
bom  with  a  sixth  sense,  fully  developed, 
which  very  promptly  tells  them  whether 
the  man  with  the  camera  *  fits "  or  not. 
On  this  intuitive  perception  they  build 
their  intercourse  with  the  stranger,  showing 
him  reserve,  shyness,  interest,  or  opposi- 
tion, according  to  their  keen  appreciation 
of  the  inwardniess  of  men  and  things. 
Those  who  seek  to  make  pictures  of  chil- 
dren, therefore,  must  cultivate  a  love  for 
them  and  seek  by  constant  observation  to 
become  familiar  with  their  ways  and  whims, 
how  to  approach  them,  and  by  what  wiles 
to  win  and  hold  their  interest  and  good-will. 

In  keeping  with  all  this,  wherever  we 
find  a  photographer  more  than  usually  suc- 
cessful with  children,  such  as  Core,  Rock- 
wood,  Spaight,  Byrne,  and  R.  W.  Robin- 
son, we  find  men  who  possess  the  happy 
faculty  of  quickly  winning  the  affection  of 
children,  and  who  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  quietly  **  sizing  up"  their  little  sub- 
jects, so  that  the  first  few  minutes  of  the 
sitting  (the  time  of  most  importance  in 
professional  work)  shall  make  for  success 
when  the  studio  is  reached. 


Because  of  this  all-important  kindliness, 
women  are  peculiarly  successful  as  photog- 
raphers of  children,  being  rich  in  that  love 
for  and  knowledge  of  childhood  which 
lead  direct  to  the  hearts  of  children.  Of 
the  ways  by  which  well-known  women 
photographers,  such  as  Mrs.  Kasebier,  Miss 
Watson,  the  Misses  Selby,  and  many  others 
secure  their  charming  pictures  of  children, 
little,  unfortunately,  can  be  said.  A  wo- 
man's way  hath  ever  been  past  finding  out, 
and  beyond  analysis  when  she,  herself, 
graciously  explains  it  I  That  it  consists  of 
a  magic  winningness,  a  blending  of  simple 
affection  and  womanly  tact,  conveys  the 
substance  of  the  method  but  hardly  helps 
us  over  the  difficulties.  When  a  mere  man, 
naturally  clumsy  and  awkward  in  such 
affairs,  turns  himself  *'with  malice  afore- 
thought" to  so  dehcate  a  task,  we  may 
perhaps  learn  something  by  observing  his 
methods. 

There  are  few  influences  to  which  chil- 
dren are  more  sensitive  than  to  the  influ- 
ence of  locality  or  environment.  This  is 
a  detail  which  intimately  concerns  photo- 
graphing children,  but  it  has  never  received 
the  consideration  its  importance  deserves. 
Let  us  think  it  over.  Children  are  inter- 
esting wherever  we  find  them,  but  nowhere 
so  interesting  as  they  are  at  home.  Home 
is  the  natural  playground  of  the  child — 
the  one  place  with  whose  nooks  and  corners 
he  is  quite  familiar ;  the  only  place  where 
he  is  free  to  be  himself,  with  all  his  faults 
and  graces.  At  home  the  inordinate 
curiosity  about  everything  in  sight,  charac- 
teristic of  the  child  in  health,  has  already 
been  satisfied  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
him,  and  in  his  every-day  environment 
there  is  no  room  for  that  reserve,  timidity 
or  shyness  which  influences  him  so  strongly 
amid  new  or  unfamiliar  surroundings.  At 
the  studio  the  strangeness  of  the  place  and 
of  the  things  about  him  awakens  these  un- 
desirable moods,  making  success  difficult  to 
attain  under  conditions  otherwise  favorable. 
Herein  the  reader  will  perceive  that,  for 
our  purpose,  the  photographer's  studio,  so 
far  from  being  desirable,  is  oftentimes  a 
huge  mistake,  and  that  the  amateur  has  in 
this  detail  a  big  advantage  over  the  pro- 
fessional worker.  Thus  for  pictures  of 
children  as  we  enjoy  them  in  daily  life,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  golden  oppor- 
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tunities  fall  to  the  amateur  rather  than  to 
the  professional.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
where  the  studio  is  equipped  to  simulate 
the  environment  of  the  home,  and  in  those 
rare  instances  where  the  photographer 
has  mastered  the  gentle  art  of  making 
friends  of  his  little  visitors,  these  objections 
do  not  apply.  Nay,  more;  where  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  the  photographer, 
favored  by  his  better  facilities  from  the 
technical  standpoint,  can  more  easily  pro- 
duce pleasing  pictures  than  the  skilled 
amateur  hampered  by  lack  of  these  aids. 

With  very  young  children  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  getting  their  attention 
directed  to  any  one  spot  for  the  moment 
needed  for  exposure.  The  best  course  to 
follow  in  such  cases  is  to  get  the  focus,  put 
in  the  plate  ready  for  exposure,  and  then, 
in  absolute  quietness,  gently  tap  the  floor. 
This  will  generally  attract  the  attention  of 
the  child,  without  alarming  it  or  causing 
movement,  and  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
posure is  gained.  With  older  children, 
whose  attention  wanders  from  one  thing 
to  another  without  resting  on  any  one 
thing  long  enough  for  our  purpose,  the 
undemonstrative  recital  of  a  childish  tale 
will  often  secure  the  degree  of  repose 
necessary.  The  vivacious  child,  of  course, 
can  be  managed  by  being  **  let  into  the 
game"  and  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  success  of  the  affair  rests  upon 
him.  Or  we  may  busy  our  subjects  with 
some  simple  occupation,  picture-book,  or 
toy,  and  at  the  desired  moment  get  their 
attention  for  the  exposure.  Mr.  Nast, 
after  long  experience  with  children  under 
the  skylight,  advises  the  use  of  the  singing 
voice  as  an  excellent  way  of  gaining  the 
interest  of  dull  or  indifferent  children. 
By  this  he  means  the  photographer  to  sing 
the  necessary  directions  instead  of  speak- 
ing them.  This  may  arouse  apprehensions 
as  to  the  photographer's  sanity  in  the 
minds  of  older  people  present ;  but  we  are 
told  the  children  enjoy  the  method,  and 
the  sparkle  and  brightness  of  animation 
are  what  we  seek.  Sometimes  young  chil- 
dren will  persist  in  making  '*  funny 
mouths,"  especially  when  the  little  teeth 
are  coming.  This  can  be  overcome  in 
part  by  touching  the  tongue  with  a  small 
pinch  of  salt,  which  causes  the  child  to 
close   its  mouth   for  a    moment,    during 


which  the  exposure  should  be  made- 
There  is  a  common  desire  among 
mothers  for  a  picture  of  the  baby  smiling. 
Do  not  indulge  it  without  an  attempt  at  a 
second  picture  without  the  smile.  A  smile 
is  pleasing  at  a  first  glance,  but  one  wearies 
of  it  in  a  picture  where  it  cannot  change. 
Babies  have  as  many  moods  as  older  folk, 
and  are  interesting  in  every  mood,  but  the 
smiling  baby  does  not  wear  well.  Get  the 
child  interested,  listening,  looking  for 
something  or  busy  with  its  toes,  and  you 
will  be  just  as  gratefully  remembered  as  if 
you  had  caught  the  smile. 

As  far  as  posing  is  concerned,  the  less 
said  the  better.  Children  from  one  to 
eight  years  are  graceful  in  every  move — 
that  is,  in  free  and  spontaneous  movement. 
From  eight  to  fourteen  years  there  is  a 
little  awkwardness,  and  simple  poses  will 
be  most  successful.  With  girls  the  three- 
quarter  or  full-length  figure  may  be  at- 
tempted j  with  boys  the  full  figure  should 
generally  be  avoided.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptions always.  For  my  part  I  prefer 
Mr.  Hollinger's  method  of  letting  the 
children  loose  in  the  studio,  keeping  them 
interested,  and  using  a  plate  at  every  op- 
portunity. This  '*  wastes"  plates,  but 
insures  variety  of  pose  and  expression, 
absolute  spontaneity,  and  now  and  again 
a  picture  which  could  not  be  obtained  by 
a  hundred  deliberate  poses.  In  his  studio 
Mr.  Hollinger  has  a  movable  platform — 
which  moves  easily  and  noiselessly — ^and 
many  of  his  most  delightful  pictures  of 
children  have  been  secured  by  its  aid  be- 
tween "rides"  and  ''talks." 

All  this,  of  course,  has  been  said  before. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  photographer 
needs  this  sort  of  wisdom  (if  wisdom  it 
be)  more  than  information  about  "eight 
stool  groupers,"  humming-birds,  and  simi- 
lar aids  to  success  with  which  the  old-time 
articles  on  photographing  children  too 
often  began  and  ended. 


Lime  Fog,  That  deposit  of  lime  salts 
which  so  often  forms  on  negatives  which 
are  washed  in  hard  water  is  best  removed, 
according  to  Dr.  Hauberisser,  by  weak 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  The  strength 
should  not  be  over  one  part  in  two  hun- 
dred of  water. 
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ON    RAISING   PRICES. 


BY    T.    E.    MOORE. 


The  question  of  prices  is  always  with 
us  ;  and  it  is  very  vital  to  our  well-being. 
Few  things  are  easier  than  to  cut  a  price  in 
half ;  few  things  appear  to  be  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  add  a  dollar  to  the  price  of  a 
dozen  prints.  And  yet,  if  a  photographer 
progresses  in  experience  and  in  work  noth- 
ing is  more  reasonable  than  that  increase 
of  price  should  come.  In  every  profession 
men  have  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  and 
gradually  force  their  way  forward  to  a 
competency,  and  photography  is  no  excep- 
tion. 

Many  people  are  much  worried  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  *'flat  rate**  in  pho- 
tography. If  there  is  one  standard  price, 
$3  per  dozen  for  cabinets  may  be  named. 
This  seems  to  be  a  price  satisfactory  to 
many  hundreds  of  photographers  in  country 
places,  and  aspired  to  by  hundreds  more ; 
but  from  it  prices  range  downward  to  the 
cheapest  of  tintypes,  and  upward  to  prices 
at  mention  of  which  we  every-day  photog- 
raphers gasp.  This  wild  variety  in  price 
does  not  imply,  as  so  many  seem  to  think, 
that  photography  is  in  a  disorganized  con- 
dition ;  but  rather  that  in  it  everyone  finds 
his  level,  and  gets  a  price  according  to  his 
work.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many 
photographers  at  the  Convention,  and  find 
that  a  good  proportion  even  of  those  who 
have  always  remained  in  the  one  location 
are  getting  better  prices  than  when  they 
first  started.  At  sometime  or  other  in 
their  career  they  have  faced  the  question. 

How  has  this  increase  to  be  attempted  ? 
First  and  all  the  time,  it  is  no  use  raising 
prices  until  the  work  warrants  it.  The 
number  of  men  who  are  bluffing  the  people 
and  getting  good  prices  for  poor  work 
is  much  smaller  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. And  if  a  new  man  tries  it  he 
must  expect  to  come  to  grief.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  work  warrants  the  in- 
creased price ;  the  higher  price  may  be 
immediately  fixed  ;  or  it  may  be  gradually 
led  up  to.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
latter  course  will  prove  the  best.  To  raise 
prices  at  once,  say  from  $3  to  $4,  may  be 
a  good  advertisement,  and  occasionally 
may  pay.    We  have  often  read  of — though 


not  so  often  met — the  man  who  fought  an 
epidemic  of  cut  rates  by  raising  his  prices, 
by  which  he  scooped  the  cream  of  the 
trade.  A  move  to  a  new  studio  may  occa- 
sionally be  an  opportunity  for  an  altera- 
tion ;  but  to  old  customers  it  will  seem 
like  a  severance,  and  if  the  other  man — 
that  terrible  other  man — is  at  all  alert,  he 
will  see  to  it  that  he  gets  a  finger  in  your 
pie. 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  the  gradual 
raising  of  prices,  and  I  may  say  at  once 
that  perhaps  the  reason  I  recommend  this 
method  is  because  I  have  tried  it  myself. 
We  are  doing  good  work  at  J3,  and  think 
we  ought  to  get  $4,  Suppose  we  keep  to 
the  $3  work,  but  introduce  a  new  line  at 
the  higher  figure.  And  here  is  a  tip  for 
those  who  think  they  are  doing  their  dest 
work  at  the  old  price.  (It  is  a  bad  policy 
to  do  any  but  good  work  at  any  price, 
however  low. )  A  considerable  difference 
can  be  made  to  selling  value  by  merely 
giving  careful  attention  to  variety  in  the 
appearance  of  prints.  I  was  mounting 
cabinets  on  plain,  old-fashioned  bevel - 
edged  mounts,  and  I  introduced  four  or 
HvQ  different  mounts,  which  necessitated 
variety  in  trimming,  into  a  single  dozen  of 
pictures.  At  once  the  average  price  of  my 
prints  went  up  from  J3  to  f  3.40.  That  is, 
nearly  half  the  work  I  was  doing  was  the 
jg4  work.  This  was  not  all  added  profits, 
for  the  new  mounts  cost  more  than  the 
old,  but  it  was  getting  there,  and  I  was 
well  pleased.  When  I  had  run  this  for 
six  months  I  quit  quoting  J 3  as  my  regu- 
lar rate,  and  first  offered  the  $4  work,  and 
then  the  cheaper  if  folks  required  it.  So 
by  gradually  introducing  something  new  in 
this  way  I  worked  to  better  prices,  by 
a  better  grade  of  work,  without  ever 
altering  my  old  original  price.  Plainly 
mounted  aristo  prints,  matt  surfaced,  cost 
$4,  and  when  I  introduced  platinotypes  I 
got  J6;  or  $8  when  they  were  specially 
mounted.  Prices  must  vary  much  in  dif- 
ferent locations.  I  reckon  that  I  am  as 
well  off  with  my  platinotypes  as  if  I  got 
^10  for  them  in  some  city  where  rents  and 
taxes  are  away  up. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER— IN  LONDON. 


Once  a  year  I  revert  to  tintypes  ;  for  a 
couple  of  days  before  and  after  the  Fourth 
of  July  I  take  quite  a  sum  of  money  from 
tintypes.  For  the  rest  of  the  year,  with- 
out counting  enlargements,  my  prices  aver- 
age just  about  I4.  Taking  cabinet  work 
alone,  they  are  all  around  I5  ;  but  a  few 
years  ago  I  introduced  midgets  at  a  lower 
rate,  and  these  pay  well. 


I  believe  that  fair  prices  can  be  obtained 
for  work  in  most  places.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  giving  the  customer  good  work 
and  giving  a  tempting  variety.  There 
must  always  be  those  who  cannot  afford 
more  than  a  very  small  price ;  but  where 
the  added  value  of  higher-priced  work  is 
plainly  visible  a  number  of  customers  will 
always  be  found  to  go  for  it. 


THE   COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER— IN  LONDON. 
A  (More  or  Less)  True  Story. 


He  was  an  American  newspaper  man 
and  a  great  hustler. 

'*Say,  Ward,''  he  burst  in,  **  I  want  a 
photographer ;  a  real  bang-up  fellow,  that 
can  do  the  work.  Tm  off  to  interview 
Burpease,  and  I  want  some  O.  K.  pictures 
of  his  office. ' ' 

I  told  him  where  to  find  one  of  the  best 
interior  photographers  in  London,  and  I 
gratuitously  added  a  little  advice  :  *  *  What- 
ever you  do,  mind  you  get  Scottie  himself ; 
don't  let  him  work  off  one  of  his  pups  on 
you,  or  you'll  get  left." 

Next  day  he  was  at  me  again. 

*'  Say  I  that  man  of  yours  is  just  great. 
He  has  some  daisy  pictures ;  and  say  ! 
your  lords  and  dukes  know  how  to  run  a 
house. ' '  He  had  been  caught .  by  the 
glamour  of  old  banqueting  halls,  and  gal- 
leries of  tapestries,  and  mediaeval  armor, 
and  priceless  paintings. 

I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  meantime  the  interview  had 
become  history.  When  he  appeared  there 
was  an  evident  cloud  over  his  enthusiasm. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  weather — it  was  a 
little  thick  out-of-doors,  with  just  enough 
tinge  of  genuine  fog  to  tickle  throats  and 
irritate  eyes ;  but  I  feared  the  worst. 

**Say,  Ward!,  that  infernal  photogra- 
pher's no  good." 

I  handed  him  a  formidable  Indian  cigar 
and  settled  myself  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

**  Did  you  get  Scottie?"  I  queried. 

'*  Scottie  I  No  !  I  got  the  idiot  he  calls 
his  right-hand  man.  Oh  !  you  needn't 
grin.  I  saw  his  work  all  right,  and  he 
knows  how  to  take  a  picture." 

*  *  So  I     What' s  the  trouble  ?' ' 

**  Trouble  !  the  man's  a  fool :" 


Gradually,  and  with  much  blasphemy,  I 
got  the  story.  The  newspaper  man  and 
the  chief  assistant  had  gone  to  the  office  of 
the  great  man,  and  the  American  had  re- 
lieved the  monotony  of  the  walk — we  walk 
much  in  London — ^by  recounting  tall  stories 
of  the  doings  of  such  of  his  acquaintances 
as  were  press  photographers,  and  of  the 
fabulous  sums  they  netted. 

The  chief  assistant  said  no  word  m  reply, 
but  opened  his  mouth  in  worshipful  awe, 
and  religiously  believed  every  word.  So 
they  came  to  their  destination. 

Mr.  Burpease  was  gazing  from  the  win- 
dow, over  the  fair  vista  of  the  Thames,  as 
they  entered.  The  newspaper  man  com- 
menced gunning  for  facts  and  the  photog- 
rapher worked  away  at  his  apparatus.  For 
five  minutes  the  two  Americans  chatted, 
and  then  it  dawned  upon  the  newspaper 
man  that  the  photographer  was  unhappy. 
**SayI  anything  wrong  ?"  he  demanded. 
**  No,"  was  the  hesitating  reply  ;  '*  but  if 
Mr.  Burps  would  not  mind  moving  a 
little — "  **Why,"  cried  the  great  man, 
**of  course  you  can't  take  me  right  in 
front  of  the  window.  Where  do  you  want 
me?" 

**Well,  sir!  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr. 
Burps — ' '  He  got  no  further.  The  news- 
paper man  saw  the  trouble ;  the  result  of 
cockney  generations  of  lord-worship  was 
frightened  in  the  presence  of  a  multi-mil- 
lionaire. 

**Why  not  let  Mr.  Burpease  sit  at  his 
desk  ?' '  he  demanded. 

The  photographer  rubbed  a  crumpled 
handkerchief  across  his  brow  and  assented. 
The  photograph  was  taken,  and  the  opera- 
tor stood  at  attention. 
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'*  How  about  another  pose?**  demanded 
the  newspaper  man  ;  but  the  photographer 
remained  mute.  Mr.  Burpease  stepped  in 
front  of  the  door,  and  the  photographer 
said,  **Yes,  sir!  thank  you,  Mr.  Burps," 
and  commenced  to  focus. 

So  three  negatives  were  taken,  and  the 
photographer  retired.  The  newspaper  man 
felt  disgusted;  and  as  much  ashamed  as  his 
nature  would  allow  (which  wasn't  much). 
Also,  he  felt  very  wroth.  The  financier 
considered  the  interview  over,  and  re- 
turned to  his  work. 

I  took  the  newspaper  man  around  to  my 
special  chophouse,  where  we  sit  in  little  pews 
and  drink  from  tankards,  and  watch  the  sput- 
tering grill.  There  the  waiters  are  friendly 
and  reserve  special  comers  for  me  ;  such  a 
place  is  soothing  to  the  wounded  spirit. 

On  the  way  we  met  Scottie,  and  learned 
that  the  negatives  were  developed,  and  that 
the  results  were  '*  Oh  !  very  good,  I  think,  * ' 
which  somewhat  cheered  us. 

Later,  we  together  went  round  to  see 
the  prints.  Mr.  Burpease  was  there,  all 
right,  but  as  for  the  accessories ! — a  few 
white  papers  showed  where  the  desk  should 
be;  and  the  only* light  thing  about  the 
door  was  a  glint  from  the  polished  metal 
knob.     The  newspaper  man   sat  on   the 


table  and  swore,  and  the  chief  assistant 
explained.  There  was  no  hesitation  now, 
albeit  much  of  **sir*'  and  **Mr.,*'  for  he 
felt  at  home — ^he  was  making  excuses. 

**  Oh,  yes  !  he  might  have  used  a  flash- 
light.** 

**  But  why  didn't  you  !*'  thundered  the 
American. 

"If  only  Mr.  Burpease  had  stood  by 
the  fireplace  !** 

**Why  didn't  you  put  him  there?'* 
And  so  the  explanations  went  on,  while  all 
the  time  the  newspaper  man  pounded  the 
table  and  yelled  : 

**  Confound  it,  man  I  Can't  you  see? 
I  don*t  want  your  infernal  explanations; 
I  want  my  pictures.  Look  at  those  re- 
sults T' 

The  chief  assistant  temporized  : 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  I  can  retouch  'em  a  bit. 
I  can  bring  out  the  details  quite  a  lot,  I 
think.  I  didn*t  know  it  mattered  about 
the  details ;  and  the  light  was  very  poor, 
sir." 

I  led  the  American  newspaper  man 
away,  and  he  was  subdued. 

**Say,  Ward,"  he  murmured,  *'I  can't 
size  up  you  blasted  English.  Let's  club 
together  and  import  a  photographer  ixo\\\ 
God's  country."  W.  E.  W. 


BUSINESS  NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


How  DO  You  Deliver  Your  Work? 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  please  or  displease 
a  customer.  And  first  impressions  are 
always  the  most  lasting. 

When  you  have  finished  an  order  for  a 
customer  your  first  thought  should  be  to 
deliver  it  for  him  in  the  way  that  shall 
most  nearly  bring  it  to  his  favorable  con- 
sideration. Employ  a  neat  wrapping-paper 
or  enclosure ;  take  as  much  pains  in  wrap- 
ping the  package  as  a  druggist  would  in 
wrapping  a  package  of  pills ;  make  it  neat; 
keep  it  clean  ;  see  that  it  leaves  your  shop 
and  enters  the  customer's  home  as  neatly 
as  though  a  jeweller  were  delivering  dia- 
monds. 

A  little  care  along  this  line  is  of  inesti- 
mable service  in  pleasing  a  customer  and 
making  him  feel  satisfied  with  your  work. 
—  Western  Editor. 


The  right  of  privacy  in  the  control  of 
one's  photograph  has  recently  received  at- 
tention because  of  the  decision  in  the 
Rochester  case,  reported  in  our  pages  some 
months  ago.  The  subject  is  now  being 
earnestly  considered  in  Germany,  and  the 
Reichstag  will,  at  an  early  date,  take  up  a 
bill  which  bears  upon  this  right  of  privacy 
in  photographs. 

According  to  this  measure  photographs 
can  be  produced  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  person  whose  picture  is  taken.  Such 
restriction,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied 
to  photographs  which  show  persons  in 
landscapes,  processions,  and  similar  affairs. 
Only  for  official  purposes,  as,  for  example, 
for  the  identification  of  criminals,  shall 
the  reproduction  of  photographs  be  al- 
lowed without  the  consent  of  the  person 
photographed. 
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The  demand  for  the  adoption  of  such  a 
radical  bill  as  outlined  above  was  brought 
about  by  the  strange  action  of  two  Ham- 
burg photographers  when  Bismarck  died. 
They  obtained  access  to  the  room  of  the 
dead  statesman  and  took  a  flashlight  pho- 
tograph of  the  body.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Bismarck  family  took  energetic 
steps  against  the  culprits.  Suits  were 
brought  not  only  for  trespass,  but  in  a 
civil  action  an  order  was  asked  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  objectionable  plates.  Five 
different  decisions  were  rendered  on  the 
subject.    All  upheld  the  rights  of  the  heits. 

The  Reichsgericht,  the  supreme  court  of 
Germany,  while  not  considering  the  '*  right 
of  privacy  * '  as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Bismarck  case,  rendered  a  decision  in 
favor  of  the  heirs  on  the  ground  that  the 
objectionable  photograph  had  been  ob- 
tained by  trespass.    This  decision  has  been 


severely  condemned  by  some  of  the  fore- 
most German  jurists. 

Professor  Kohler,  of  the  Berlin  Univer- 
sity, an  eminent  legal  authority,  says  the 
decision  is  absurd.  On  the  same  ground, 
for  example,  the  owner  of  a  villa  in  Switz- 
erland, from  where  one  can  see  the  Matter- 
horn,  could  obtain  a  judgment  for  trespass 
against  any  person  who  from  his  house, 
without  his  permission,  had  obtained  a 
view  of  the  mountains.  Furthermore,  he 
is  opposed  to  the  so-called  **  right  of 
privacy,"  on  the  ground  that  a  person's 
physiognomy  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  does 
not  belong  to  one's  self.  Anyone  in  the 
public  eye  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  world  feels  the  necessity  of  seeing  por- 
traits of  public  personages.  Of  course, 
the  professor  says  this  is  meant  with  the 
reservation  that  the  photograph  is  not  of 
an  insulting  or  libellous  nature. 


THE  PROGRESS  MEDAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY, 


The  highest  honor  obtainable  by  work- 
ers in  photography,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
English  speaking  photographic  world  is 
concerned,  is  the  Progress  Medal  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain.  As  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
secure  this  much -coveted  award  for  an 
American  worker.  The  list  of  past  re- 
cipients given  below  shows,  however,  that 
the  award  is  made  irrespective  of  nation- 
ality. The  high  standard  of  achievement 
reached  during  late  years  by  Americans  in 
pictorial  and  technical  photography  would 
seem  to  justify  an  effort  to  bring  the  Prog- 
ress Medal  to  this  country.  The  work 
done  by  Frederic  Eugene  Ives  and  Alfred 
Stieglitz  in  their  different  branches  may 
be  mentioned  as  eminently  deserving  of 
recognition  in  this  way. 

In  the  hope  that  the  endeavor  suggested 
may  be  made  next  October  we  republish 
from  the  Photo^aphic  Journal  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  award  of  the  Progress 
Medal  and  a  list  of  the  recipients  to 
date: 

The  following  are  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  award  of  the  Progress  Medal : 


The  Council  shall  consider  annually  the 
award  of  one  silver  Progress  Medal.  The 
Progress  Medal  may  be  awarded  in  recog- 
nition of  any  invention,  research,  or  pub- 
lication which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coun- 
cil, shall  have  resulted  in  any  important 
advance  in  the  scientific  or  artistic  devel- 
opment of  photography.  The  award  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  following  manner: 
(rt)  At  their  November  meeting  the  Coun- 
cil shall  receive  the  names  of  nominees, 
duly  proposed  and  seconded,  and  the 
nominators  shall  hand  in  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  special  work  for  consideration  ; 
{b)  at  their  December  meeting  the  Council 
shall  discuss  the  work  of  the  nominees  as 
set  forth  in  the  proposals,  and  shall  ballot 
out  the  names  until  only  one  remains ;  (<:) 
at  their  January  meeting  the  Council  shall, 
without  discussion,  vote  openly  upon  the 
question  of  the  award.  Absent  members 
may  vote  in  writing,  but  the  medal  shall 
not  be  awarded  unless  two-thirds  or  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  recorded  votes  are 
in  favor  of  its  bestowal.  Recipients  of  the 
Progress  Medal  shall  be  asked  to  present 
their  portraits  to  the  Society's  collection. 
These  regulations,  with  the  names  of  those 
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who  have  received  the  medal  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  the  award,  shall  be 
published  annually  in  the  October  number 
of  Xht  JaurnaL 

The  following  have  received  the  Progress 
Medal  in  the  years  and  for  the  reasons 
stated : 

1878.  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney.  For 
his  scientific  work  in  the  advance  of  pho- 
tography. 

.  1881.  W.  Willis.     For  the  platinotype 
process. 

1882.  L.  Warnerke.  For  general  prog- 
ress and  his  discoveries  in  photography — 
actinometry,  sensitometry,  instantaneous 
shutter,  gelatine  emulsions,  etc. 

1883.  W.  B.  Woodbury.  For  the  Stan- 
notype  process. 

1884.  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder.  For  his  work 
respecting  gelatine  chloride  emulsions. 

1890.  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney.  For 
his  continued  work,  experiments,  and  in- 
vestigations in  photography. 

1891.  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse.  For  his 
original  and  continuous  researches  in  rela- 
tion to  orthochromatic  photography;  the 


successful  elaboration  of  a  process  of  pho- 
tographic etching ;  and  the  direct  produc- 
tion of  reversed  images  by  the  use  of  thio- 
carbamides  in  the  developer. 

1895.  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson.  For  his 
work  in  the  advance  of  artistic  photog- 
raphy. 

1896.  Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer.  For  the 
telephotographic  lens. 

1897.  Professor  Gabriel  Lippmann.  For 
his  discovery  of  the  process  of  producing 
photographs  in  natural  colors  by  the  inter- 
ference method. 

1898.  Hurter  and  Driffield.  For  their 
work  in  the  determination  of  the  speed  of 
plates. 

1900.  Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron.  For 
having  initiated  three-color  heliochromy  as 
a  working  process. 

1 90 1.  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddox.  As  the  in- 
ventor of  the  gelatino -bromide  of  silver 
emulsion  by  dry-plate  process. 

1902.  Joseph  Wilson  Swan.  For  his 
services  to  photography  in  connection  with 
the  carbon  or  pigment  printing  process 
and  its  applications. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  USES  OF  HYDROFLUORIC  ACID. 


BY    RICHARD    THIRSK. 


Comparatively  few  photographers  keep 
a  bottle  of  this  acid  handy  on  the  dark- 
room shelf,  and  yet  those  who  use  it  find 
it  indispensable  in  many  instances.  Per- 
haps the  fact  that  the  acid  must  be  kept  in 
gutta-percha  bottles  prevents  many  workers 
from  stocking  it,  and  where  one  is  close  to 
a  dealer  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  get  the 
necessary  few  drops  of  it  from  him  when 
wanted.  The  only  drawback  to  this  is  that 
the  acid  has  been  found  to  vary  consider- 
ably in  quality  and  in  strength,  which 
may  upset  somewhat  the  following  formulae. 
This,  however,  need  not  seriously  interfere 
with  their  practicability,  since  a  little  ex- 
perience will  soon  prove  whether  or  not 
the  acid  is  diluted;  and  as  the  formulae 
are  given  for  the  pure  acid,  no  damage  will 
result  from  the  experiment. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  is  used  for  broken 
negatives,  for  stretching  films,  for  clean- 
ing spoiled  plates  or  negatives,  and  for 
reversing  films  for  carbon  printing.     For 


making  a  broken  negative  as  good  as  new 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  fluoric  acid. 
When  a  negative  of  any  value  gets  broken 
much  trouble  and  worry  will  be  avoided 
by  floating  off  the  film  at  once,  and  trans- 
ferring it  10  a  fresh  glass  support.  By 
doing  so  all  risk  of  breaking  the  film  while 
printing  is  avoided,  and  the  film,  when 
dried  on  its  new  support,  can  be  handled 
as  freely  as  formerly.  Fluoric  acid  removes 
the  film  rapidly  and  clearly,  and,  as  its 
action  is  not  so  much  on  the  film  as  on 
the  glass  surface,  without  harm  or  any  per- 
ceptible difference  to  its  printing  quality. 

After  making  extensive  experiments  and 
tests  with  it  the  following  would  seem  to  be 
the  best  proportion  : 

Fluoric  Acid        ....    3  drops. 
Water i  ounce. 

Soak  the  broken  negative  in  this  until 
the  film  floats  off,  which  should  only  take 
a  few  minutes.     It  is  best  to  use  sufficient 
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of  the  solution  to  cover  the  negative  en- 
tirely. As  already  stated,  fluoric  acid  is 
sometimes  sold  diluted,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  have  to  use  ten  to  fifteen  drops 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  according  to  its 
strength. 

If  the  negative  has  been  varnished  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remove  the  varnish  in  spirit 
before  placing  in  the  above ;  otherwise  it 
may  be  flooded  without  any  previous  treat- 
ment. 

Immediately  the  film  is  floated  pour  off 
the  solution  and  rinse  in  a  gentle  stream  of 
water  for  some  minutes.  While  washing, 
the  pieces  of  broken  glass  should  be  re- 
moved, taking  care  to  handle  the  film  as 
little  as  possible.  Spread  it  out  in  the 
bath  in  order  that  every  part  may  be  thor- 
oughly washed.  The  new  glass  support 
should  be  slipped  underneath  while  the 
film  is  still  in  the  bath  full  of  water. 

By  the  time  this  stage  of  the  operation  is 
reached  the  film  will  be  limp  and  stretched 
somewhat.  Spread  it  out  carefully  on  the 
glass  and  remove  it  to  a  dry  bath.  Now 
flood  it  with  wood  alcohol,  when  it  will 
begin  to  contract  and  harden.  See  that 
it  is  placed  exactly  in  position  on  the 
glass,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  contracted  to  its 
original  size  lift  it  out,  and  with  the  ball 
of  the  thumb  gently  remove  any  air  bells 
that  have  a  nasty  habit  of  adhering  be- 
tween the  film  and  the  support.  If  the 
film  has  contracted  too  much  it  will  stretch 
again  if  put  into  water.  Place  the  nega- 
tive up  to  dry,  when  it  will  be  found  to 
adhere  closely  to  the  glass,  and  work  on 
it  may  be  executed  with  safety. 

Enlarging  Negatives,  Stretched  Films. 
Some  time  ago  this  operation  had  a  great 
vogue  among  hand-camera  workers  and 
those  who  used  only  small  plates.  The 
idea  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  negative 
without  the  trouble  of  an  enlarging  appa- 
ratus. As  it  has  to  be  done  with  great 
care  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  novice  to 
experiment  with  negatives  of  little  value 
before  becoming  too  ambitious. 

Negatives  that  are  intended  to  be  treated 
in  this  fashion  should  be  developed  very 
dense  (the  more  they  are  to  be  stretched 
the  denser  they  should  be),  as  they  re- 
duce considerably  in  density  after  being 
stretched.  They  are  treated  in  exactly 
he    same   way  as    the    above,    with    the 


exception  that  the  wood  alcohol  bath  is 
not  used,  else  they  will  contract  again.  As 
a  matter  of  course  a  much  larger  support 
will  be  used  than  the  one  from  which  the 
film  was  floated,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a 
little  to  spare  all  round.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  tear  the  film  while  stretch- 
ing it  out;  also  to  avoid  any  distortion. 
Sometimes  distortions  in  the  original  nega- 
tive may  be  helped  in  the  enlargement. 
By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  stretch  a 
quarter-plate  negative  to  nearly  double, 
and  so  on  through  the  various  sizes. 
Should  the  film  show  a  tendency  to  frill 
through  over-stretching  it  must  be  care- 
fully watched  during  drying  (naturally) 
and  coaxed  to  adhere  to  the  support  all 
round  the  sides. 

Cleansing  Spoiled  Plates  or  Negatives, 
One  often  wishes  to  use  the  glass  of  a 
spoiled  plate  or  negative.  Sometimes  the 
film  adheres  obstinately,  and  can  only  be 
stripped  with  difficulty.  Place  it  in  a  di- 
luted bath  of  fluoric  acid  and  the  difficulty 
will  at  once  be  overcome.  The  film  will 
float,  leaving  the  glass  spotless  and  free 
from  all  grease. 

Reversing  Films  for  Carbon  Printing, 
This  is  done  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  treatment  prescribed  for  broken 
negatives.  The  film  must  be  reversed 
before  it  is  removed  from  the  washing  to 
the  wood  alcohol  bath.  This  is  done  by 
taking  one  end  in  both  hands  and  slowly 
easing  it  over  without  removing  the  film 
from  the  water. 

Notes.  Keep  the  film  under  water  as 
much  as  possible  while  working  with  it. 
This  keeps  it  more  pliable  and  renders  it 
easier  to  manage  while  it  is  limp  and  slip- 
pery, and  also  lessens  the  risk  of  tearing 
it.  For  this  reason  it  is  as  well  to  remove 
the  old  or  broken  support  as  soon  as  con- 
venient and  introduce  the  new  one,  giving 
the  film  an  even  surface  to  lie  on.  Always 
try  to  prevent  the  film  curling  up  too  much 
while  washing,  but  in  doing  so  do  not 
handle  it  roughly. 

As  contraction  begins  immediately  the 
film  is  placed  in  the  wood  alcohol  bath, 
it  is  as  well  to  have  it  stretched  flat  on  the 
fresh  support  before  using  the  bath,  in  order 
that  the  alcohol  may  be  distributed  evenly 
over  the  surface. 

Drain  all  water  off  the  film  well  before 
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adding  the  alcohol,  as  too  much  water  mix- 
ing with  the  alcohol  causes  a  thin  veil  to 
form  on  drying.  This  disappears  when 
the  negative  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
cotton- wool  and  varnished.  Fluoric  acid 
does  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time  after  it 
has  been  used,  though  several  films  may  be 
floated  off  in  the  same  bath  if  done  at 
once.  But  as  the  acid  is  very  cheap  it  is 
not  economy  to  be  oversparing  with  it. 


When  the  negative  to  be  treated  is  var- 
nished, be  very  careful  that  every  speck  of 
varnish  is  removed  and  the  film  thoroughly 
clean  before  using  the  acid.  Carelessness 
in  this  respect  will  result  in  failure. 

Negatives  treated  after  the  fashion  above 
described  have  been  printed  from  for  some 
years,  and  are  equally  as  good  to-day  as 
when  they  were  first  varnished. — From  the 
Photogram. 


AMERICAN  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 


BY  AN  ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENT. 


The  logical  outcome  of  a  higher  standard 
of  work  has  been  the  specialist.  A  man 
develops  along  one  special  line,  in  some 
cases  showing  a  preference  for  it,  in  other 
cases  working  it  exclusively.  Mr.  Core, 
recently  President  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  is  the  children's 
photographer.  He  will  not  photograph  a 
grown-up  person,  ' '  unless  accompanied  by 
a  child."  Close  to  him  in  the  same  thor- 
oughfare, Appleton  specializes  on  ''por- 
traits of  women  only.''  Down  in  the 
heart  of  New  York's  business  centre,  near 
Wall  Street's  skyscrapers,  Pirie  MacDon- 
ald  takes  "  portraits  of  men  only."  There 
is  in  New  York  a  clientele  sufficiently  dis- 
cerning to  recompense  these  specialists; 
there  is  an  equally  discerning  class  in  Lon- 
don. Miniatures — not  merely  fragments 
cut  from  a  cabinet  print,  but  picture  por- 
traits arranged  to  beautifully  decorate  a 
small  oval  space — are  common  in  the 
States,  and  among  many  workers  none  are 
better  known  than  Dudley  Hoyt  or  Ben- 
jamin. Mr.  Benjamin's  work  is  of  the 
utmost  delicacy;  but  ask  many  photog- 
raphers, and  they  would  reply,  **  Ben- 
jamin? Oh  1  he's  the  man  that  photo- 
graphs old  men."  He  appreciates  the 
force  and  dignity  of  age,  but  he  under- 
stands the  delicate  handling  of  youthful 
beauty.  The  specialist  merges  into  the 
man  with  an  individuality.  The  number 
of  photographers  whose  work  bears  an 
unmistakable  personal  impress  is  very  great. 
Take  a  hundred   prints  from  a  hundred 


*  Concluded  from  page  44a  of  our  November  issue. 
Republished  from  The  Photogram  by  arrangement. 


rank-and-file  photographers,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  and  change  the  mounts, 
and  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  en- 
deavor to  name  their  authors.  A  work 
by  Barnett  or  Crooke,  by  Werner  or  Gill, 
would  be  recognizable ;  and  there  are  many 
American  workers  whose  photographs  are 
equally  distinctive.  Strauss  has  intro- 
duced his  now  famous  Lytrit  pictures,  but 
to  those  acquainted  with  his  work  his 
regular  line  is  equally  distinctive.  The 
"big  four"  of  the  old  line — Strauss,  Stein, 
Steffins,  and  Falk — though  producing  work 
in  accordance  with  the  strictest  canons  of 
orthodox  professional  photography,  are  all 
of  them  men  stronger  than  their  apparatus, 
and  able  to  stamp  their  identities  across 
their  work.  In  Los  Angeles,  Schumacher 
and  Steckel  create  a  succession  of  pictures 
of  beautiful  women;  and  Spellman,  in 
Detroit,  is  exploiting  the  same  field,  but 
on  lines  peculiarly  his  own.  The  Ameri- 
can photographer  has  discovered  his  mis- 
take in  regard  to  work  of  large  size.  Much 
of  the  best  work  is  being  done  on  cabinet — 
5  X  7 — plates,  and  the  prints  much  trimmed, 
sometimes  to  miniatures.  Some  of  H.  H. 
Pierce's  daintiest  prints  are  barely  carte 
sizes. 

The  American  photographer  is  a  gre- 
garious creature — it  is  one  of  his  strong 
points.  Far  from  harboring  a  feeling  of 
professional  jealousy,  he  welcomes  his 
fellow -worker,  whether  from  some  other 
town  or  a  local  rival.  Hollinger  has  made 
a  hit  with  his  high-priced  work,  and  above 
and  below  him  on  Fifth  Avenue  imitators 
have  arisen.  There  is  a  man  who  offers 
work  at  a  quarter  the  price,  and  probably 
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the  average  *'man  in  the  street''  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  respective  samples. 
Mr.  HoUinger  smiles,  and  is  quite  frank 
about  it.  If  someone  else  can  do  his  work 
at  a  quarter  the  price  his  customers  will 
find  it  out.  He  may  reduce  his  prices,  or 
start  something  else,  or  retire  from  the 
field.  It  is  a  free  country,  with  free  trade 
within  its  borders,  and  the  best  man  may 
win.  Mr.  Hollinger's  confidence  is  not  in 
his  position  in  Fifth  Avenue  or  in  his  busi- 
ness connection.  The  one  is  already  du- 
plicated by  a  full  score  of  photographers, 


the  other  is  but  of  a  few  years'  standing. 
His  confidence  is  in  the  strength  of  his 
work. 

American  photography  is  optimistic; 
there  are  failures  there,  as  elsewhere; 
failures  through  business  inexperience,  or 
through  lack  of  a  sufficient  grasp  of  tech- 
nique or  art.  But  the  failures  are  few 
compared  with  the  successes,  and  as  long 
as  the  fraternity  remains  as  alert  and  as 
competent  as  it  is  at  present,  so  long  will 
the  profession  of  photography  in  America 
be  one  of  honor  and  success. 


NEWS  AND    NOTES. 


The  Ives  Parallax  Stereogram,  shown 
at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  recent 
exhibition  by  F.  E.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  awarded  the  only  medal  given  in  the 
scientific  division,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Society  by  its  exhibitor.  It  is  described 
by  T.  Bolas,  as  follows,  in  the  Amateur 
Photographer  :  **^  This  adds  one  to  the  list 
of  stereoscopic  curiosities  by  which  a  stereo- 
scopic effect  can  be  realized  without  the 
use  of  any  special  instrument  by  the  be- 
holder, and  in  this  respect  it  ranks  near  to 
the  Clerk-Maxwell  system  of  real -image 
stereoscopy  as  used  by  him  in  the  class 
teaching  of  solid  geometry.  In  the  same 
class  we  have  the  crystal  cube  of  Mr.  Henry 
Swan,  and  the  Claudet  slereo-monoscope, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute some  forty  years  ago.  The  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Ives'  parallax  stereogram 
may  possibly  revive  the  popularity  of 
open-vision  stereoscopic  effects.  In  ap- 
pearance Mr.  Ives'  stereogram  some- 
what resembles  an  ordinary  transpar- 
ency backed  by  ground -glass,  the  positive 
transparency  consisting  of  narrow  vertical 
stripes  or  bands  about  one-seventieth  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  derived  alternately  from 
the  two  halves  of  a  stereogram.  If  such  a 
composite  positive  is  viewed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  both  aspects  of  the  original  sub- 
ject are  seen  as  superimposed,  and  a  con- 
fused or  double  image  is  the  result.  In 
order  to  so  arrange  matters  that  each  eye 
sees  its  appropriate  image,  a  suitable  screen 
of  opaque  lines  on  glass  is  bound  up  with 
the  composite  positive,  and  about  a  twen- 
tieth of  an  inch  in  front,  a  position  being 


found  at  which  the  opaque  lines  allow 
each  eye  to  see  its  appropriate  image,  and 
true  stereoscopic  effect  is  thus  produced. 
A  slight  shift  in  the  angle  at  which  the 
parallax  stereogram  is  held  to  the  visual 
axis  causes  each  line  of  the  screen  to  cover 
a  line  of  the  wrong  transparency,  and 
pseudoscopic  effect  results  ;  still,  with  very 
careful  adjustment,  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion may  be  found  in  which  each  line  of 
the  screen  covers  half  of  two  consecutive 
stripes.  Under  these  circumstances,  each 
eye  will  see  both  halves  of  the  stereogram, 
and  confusion  of  images  will  result.  The 
parallax  stereogram  is  in  many  ways  a  spe- 
cially interesting  photographic  curiosity." 

Mr.  Juan  C.  Abel,  editor  of  Camera 
Notes,  The  Photo  Critic,  etc.,  special  con- 
tributor on  photography  to  the  Delineator, 
and  Librarian  of  the  Camera  Club,  New 
York,  has  been  proposed  for  membership 
in  the  R.  P.  S.,  London. 

Core's  Magazine  Holder.  The  profes- 
sion will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Mr.  E. 
B.  Core,  of  New  York,  whose  pictures  of 
children  have  made  him  famous  from  At- 
lantic to  Pacific,  has  placed  on  the  market 
a  studio  magazine-holder  of  considerable 
practical  utility.  A  magazine  holding 
twelve  plates  which  can  be  instandy 
changed  without  the  photographer  leaving 
his  camera  is  something  every  professional 
worker  has  longed  for  since  photography 
began.  The  holder  invented  by  Mr.  Core, 
and  sold  by  George  Murphy,  57  East  Ninth 
Street,    New   York,  has   been   in  use  for 
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some  time,  and  has  given  great  satisfac- 
tion under  these  practical  conditions.  The 
capacities  and  operation  of  the  holder  are 
thus  described  by  its  inventor :  The  maga- 
zine holder  carries  twelve  plates,  and  it  is 
so  arranged  that  by  simply  drawing  the 
shifter  (similar  to  drawing  the  slide)  and 
shoving  it  back  again,  the  exposed  plate 
is  drawn  away  and  an  unexposed  plate 
comes  into  position  for  exposure,  without 
the  trouble  of  either  reversing  the  holder 
or  taking  off  one  holder  and  putting  up 
another.  It  is  made  strong  and  durable, 
and  has  been  used  in  our  own  studio  for 
twelve  months  with  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  is  reversible — ^a  moment  suffices  to 
change  from  perpendicular  to  horizontal 
in  the  open  light.  Any  number  of  metal 
kits  may  be  had  and  kept  filled  for  the 
day's  use,  when  it  can  be  re-charged  in  a 
minute.  A  wink  or  a  move  does  not  lose 
a  satisfactory  pose,  as  another  plate  is  in- 
stantly ready  to  catch  it. 

An  automatic  indicator  registers  each 
plate  as  it  is  exposed,  a  duplicate  register 
is  visible  from  the  back,  that  the  operator 
may  always  know  the  number  of  the  nega- 
tive made.  These  numbers  marked  on  the 
check  identifies  the  sitting,  after  develop- 
ment, thus  avoiding  the  trouble  of  writing 
numbers  on  the  plate  with  a  pencil  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  dark  room. 

To  use  the  plate-holder  fo  the  very  best 
advantage  a  few  simple  hints  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  To  empty,  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  lean  the  holder  against  the  wall 
on  a  shelf  wide  enough  to  allow  the  door 
to  open  downward,  remove  the  spring  fol- 
lowers, and  by  inclining  the  body  of  the 
holder  forward  allow  the  kits  to  fall  for- 
ward into  the  hand.  The  same  position  is 
■convenient  for  filling,  and  it  is  better  to 
put  in  one  at  a  time,  being  sure  that  the 
first  plate  rests  properly  on  the  brass  guide 
rails.  After  a  plate  is  exposed  pull  the 
shifter  out  as  far  as  it  will  come,  and  then 
shove  it  in  as  far  as  it  will  go,  when  an- 
other plate  is  in  position  for  exposure. 

Gr a n' s  Fluid  Lens,  Anent  this  inter- 
besting  development  in  photographic  objec- 
tives, described  in  our  pages  recently,  the 
editor  of  the  Photogram  says :  We  recently 
spent  an  enjoyable  forenoon  with  Dr.  E. 


F.  Griin  in  his  laboratory  at  Southwick, 
near  Brighton,  discussing  the  use  of  fluids 
for  optical  and  other  purposes.  Dr.  Griin 
showed  us  a  number  of  negatives  indicating 
that  he  was  succeeding  in  greatly  increas- 
ing the  covering  power  of  his  fluid  lens, 
and  that  at//2 — an  aperture  which  he  con- 
siders large  enough  for  the  many  purposes 
of  night  photography  in  theatres  and  else- 
where— he  can  cover  a  quarter  or  half- 
plate  at  a  moderate  angle.  Dr.  Griin 
further  showed  us  a  tri-color  print  made  by 
his  friend,  Captain  Lascelles  Davidson,  in 
which  ordinary  bromide  paper  is  used  in 
making  the  three  monochromes.  The 
colors,  though  somewhat  dull  and  degraded, 
seemed  to  hold  out  decided  hopes  for  suc- 
cess, but  the  time  for  publishing  any  tech- 
nical details  of  the  method  is  not  yet.  Dr. 
Griin  hoped  to  be  able  to  exhibit  Cap- 
tain Davidson's  alleged  projection  of  cine- 
matograph pictures  in  natural  colors  to  us, 
but  in  this,  unfortunately,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Dr.  Griin *s  latest  exploit  is  the 
taking  of  an  Alhambra  ballet  in  natural 
colors,  the  filters  for  the  three-color  sensa- 
tions being  formed  by  coloring  the  fluid 
in  the  lens.  Of  further  practical  details 
as  to  this  application  none  are  yet  forth- 
coming. 

The  London  Tunes  daily  prints  an  ex- 
tract from  its  columns  of  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  some  of  its  items  are  of 
considerable  interest.  In  a  recent  note  it 
refers  to  **  Mr.*'  Bartolozzi,  quoting  from 
its  issue  of  November  4,  1802.  It  was, 
we  believe,  a  photographer  who  defined 
Bartolozzi  as  "  the  man  who  invented  red 
paint,"  and  indeed  the  name  is  closely 
associated  with  a  particular  tint.  The 
Times'  extract  goes  to  show  that  Bartolozzi 
was  one  of  that  numerous  class — numerous 
in  spite  of  what  cynics  say — ^who  are 
recognized  in  their  own  lifetime  ;  he  had, 
too,  the  ''artistic  temperament,"  which 
too  often  is  unaccompanied  by  business 
ability.  Says  the  Titnes  of  Mr.  Barto- 
lozzi : 

This  celebrated  engraver  left  our  metrop- 
olis yesterday  morning  in  order  to  proceed 
to  Portugal.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  an  artist  of  such  eminence,  and  whose 
talents  have  so  long  done  honor  to  this 
country,  should  have  been  compelled,  in 
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the  decline  of  his  life,  to  have  sought  an 
asylum  in  any  other — yet  we  have  nothing 
with  which  to  reproach  ourselves  on  his 
account ;  the  efforts  of  his  genius  have 
been  rewarded  with  the  liberality  which 
uniformly  distinguishes  the  English  nation, 
and  if  imprudence  has  lavished  what  gen- 
erosity has  bestowed,  it  is  a  subject  of  re- 
gret that  splendid  talents  should  be  un- 
accompanied by  common  prudence — the 
fact  is,  Mr.  Bartolozzi  has  suffered  himself 
to  be  too  much  imposed  upon  by  his  own 
countrymen,  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
his  easiness  of  temper  and  his  carelessness 
with  regard  to  his  affairs.  Thus,  although 
he  has  acquired  what  might  have  been  an 
independent  fortune,  he  has  neglected  to 
preserve  it,  and  to  secure  tranquillity  and 
comfort  to  his  latter  days  he  has  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  Government  of  Portugal, 
and  has  consented  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  there,  upon  what  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  deemed  a  very  moderate  pen- 
sion. We  understand  that  a  National 
Academy  of  Arts  is  to  be  established  at 
Lisbon,  of  which  Mr.  Bartolozzi  is  to  have 
the  superintendence.  He  is  to  be  attended 
by  two  pupils  from  this  country.  A  hand- 
some suite  of  apartments  are  to  be  assigned 
him,  and  everything  else  provided  for  him 
at  Lisbon,  independent  of  his  salary,  which 
is  little  more  than  ;£2oo  sterling  a  year. 
He  purposes,  before  his  final  departure,  to 
pass  a  few  da)rs  at  Bath.  We  cannot  avoid 
observing  that  if  the  state  of  Mr.  Barto- 
lozzi's  fortune  is  such  as  to  require  the  aid 
of  a  patronizing  government  it  would  be 
a  gratification  to  every  Englishman  that  he 
should  have  been  indebted  for  that  assist- 
ance solely  to  the  country  of  which  he  has 
so  many  years  been  the  ornament. 

If,  however,  his  departure  is  a  matter  of 
choice,  we  sincerely  wish  he  may  meet 
with  encouragement  equal  to  what  he  has 
experienced  from  the  British  nation. 

The  path  of  the  rays  through  a  photo- 
graphic objective  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated by  means  of  an  apparatus  designed 
by  Herr  Schultz-Henke,  and  constructed 
by  Leppin  &  Masche,  of  Berlin.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  special  optical  lan- 
tern, by  which  any  required  pencils  of 
light  can  be  projected.  The  lens  to  be 
used  in  the  demonstration  is  set  up  in  a 


rectangular  box  with  glass  sides,  this  box 
being  filled  with  smoke.  This  makes  the 
path  of  the  rays  visible,  and  also  allows 
color  fringes  to  be  seen.  There  are  vari- 
ous adjustments  on  the  outside  of  the 
smoke-box.  Thus,  in  the  sketch  given, 
the  smoke-box  is  shown  as  containing  a 
Petzval  portrait  lens,  the  front  combina- 
tion, the  diaphragm,  and  the  back  combi- 
nation being  supported  separately  on  ad- 
justable pillars.  A  black  velvet  background 
and  an  adjustable  focusing  screen  can  be 
used  inside  the  smoke -box  when  required. 

Green  Tones  on  Bromide  Paper.  We 
are  often  asked  for  a  method  of  obtaining 
green  prints  other  than  by  printing  in 
green  carbon  tissue.  The  following  formula, 
is  given  by  Cadett  &  Neal  for  use  with 
their  transparency  plates,  and  should  work 
equally  wdl  with  bromide  papers.  First 
tone  to  red  in  equal  parts  of 


A. — Uranium  Nitrate 
Citric  Acid 
Water 


B.— Fcrricyanidc  of  Potassium 
Water        .... 


I  dr. 

idr. 

aooz. 

xdr. 
aooz. 


When  toned,  wash  until  the  high  lights 
are  clear,  and  then  dip  the  print  in 


Perchloride  of  Iron  (B.  P.)  solution  . 
Water 


30  min. 
a  OS. 


Enamelling  Collodion  Papers,  The  Paget 
Dry  Plate  Co.  give  the  subjoined  directions 
for  enamelling  collodion  or  self -toning 
papers,  which  may  interest  our  readers  : 

If  a  highly  glazed  surface  is  desired,  da 
not  dry  the  prints  after  washing.  Lay 
them,  while  wet,  face  downward  on  a  piece 
of  well -cleaned  plate  glass  (which  need . 
not  be  French  chalked  or  prepared  in  any 
way),  roll  the  back  firmly  several  times 
with  a  roller,  squeegee,  and  leave  to  dry ; 
or  they  may  be  dried  by  heat  in  a  few 
minutes.  When  thoroughly  dry  wet  or 
well  damp  the  back  of  the  print  in 
any  way  you  please,  and  leave  it  for  five 
minutes.  Lift  one  corner  of  the  print 
(if  it  is  a  large  one,  two  adjacent  corners 
are  better),  and  pull  steadily  without  stop- 
ping ;  the  print  will  come  off  easily,  and 
when  dried  again  will  have  a  highly  glazed 
surface.  This  surface  is  not  injured  by 
wetting,  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  great 
advantage  in  mounting. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 


(From  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,) 


Since  the  successful  introduction  many 
years  ago,  by  Vanderweyde,  of  electric-arc 
illumination  for  studio  portraiture  the  use 
of  electricity  has  been  gradually  but  slowly 
gaining  ground  in  the  practice  of  the  best 
portraitists.  We  say  slowly,  for,  since  the 
initial  cost  of  an  installation — where  the 
current  is  already  laid  on,  and  the  main 
lead  is  of  sufficient  capacity — does  not 
necessarily  exceed  a  score  of  pounds,  the 
non-adoption  of  this  means  of  lighting 
cannot  well  be  due  to  financial  causes,  and 
it  scarcely  need  be  said  that  electrically 
lighted  studios  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  A  question,  then,  pertinent 
to  the  subject  naturally  arises,  **  Why  this 
holding  back  ?' '  We  think  we  have  dis- 
covered the  cause.  Recently  we  were  in 
the  company  Of  a  large  number  of  what  we 
might  term  representative  professional  pho- 
tographers, when  one  of  the  number, 
apropos  of  the  subject  we  were  discussing, 
gave  an  opinion  upon  it  which,  to  our 
surprise,  was  upheld  by  nearly  all  present. 
**Well,''  he  said,  **I  have  scrutinized  a 
lot  of  portraits  taken  by  electric  light.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  one  equal  to  a  good 
daylight  picture.**  This  opinion,  as  we 
say,  was  echoed  by  most  of  those  present, 
yet,  to  our  mind,  it  emphatically  was  not 
justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  abroad  a  large  number 
of  badly  lighted  portraits  taken  with  elec- 
tric illumination;  but  to  condemn  the 
many  because  of  the  few  is  as  bad  in  prin- 
ciple as  it  is  in  this  case  unjustified  in  prac- 
tice. We  have  seen  many  portraits  reflect- 
ing the  highest  credit  upon  their  producers, 
who  having  nothing  but  electricity  to  de- 
pend on  for  lighting  the  sitter,  yet  obtained 
results  which  no  one  could  differentiate, 
by  their  appearance,  from  daylight  photo- 
graphs. When,  however,  we  see  so  much 
ignorance  upon  the  simple  lighting  of  a 
studio  by  daylight  we  ought  not  to  be 
•  surprised  at  the  inability  of  some  men  to 
so  arrange  their  lighting  with  the  electric 
current  that  the  pictures  taken  by  its  aid 
should  neither  be  inefficient  as  portraits 
nor  unsuccessful  as  pictures. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  schoolmaster 


needs  to  be  abroad  in  matters  of  artistic 
lighting  before  its  true  principles  are  gen- 
erally understood.  There  cannot  possibly 
be  anything  in  electric  light  per  se  that 
would  prevent  good  portraits  being  taken ; 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  its  application. 
The  chief  difference  between  daylight  and 
the  best  known  forms  of  electric  light  illu- 
mination is  that  in  the  former  the  direction 
of  the  light  and  the  area  of  what  we  might 
term  the  illuminating  pencil  is  governed 
by  the  use  of  blinds,  and  is  capable  of  being 
easily  varied  so  as  to  obtain  a  pencil  of  light 
of  any  width,  and  directed  upon  the  sitter 
from  any  angle.  In  the  latter  the  illu- 
minating area  in  the  majority  of  forms  of 
the  lighting  arrangement  has  a  fixed  width 
of  illuminating  pencil  with  a  small  maxi- 
mum, and  is  equally  capable  of  being 
directed  from  any  angle. 

The  general  tendency  of  inventors  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  modifications  of 
the  ** umbrella'*  form  of  apparatus — that 
is,  an  arrangement  shaped  like  an  umbrella 
with  a  white  reflecting  under  surface,  the 
light  itself  being  either  a  series  of  incan- 
descent lamps  directly  lighting  the  sitter, 
or  a  central  arc  light  or  lights  screened 
from  the  sitter  and  indirectly  lighting  him 
by  reflection  from  the  white  inner  surface 
of  the  umbrella.  The  incandescent  type 
is  almost  always  placed  on  a  movable  stand, 
while  the  arc  form  is  used  both  in  fixture 
and  stand  form.  One  great  defect  of  many 
of  the  former  kinds,  and  especially  notice- 
able in  foggy  weather,  is  the  transparent 
nature  of  the  hemispherical  reflector ;  this 
can,  however,  be  easily  remedied,  and 
should  be,  as  it  nullifies  one  important  ad- 
vantage of  the  electric  form  of  lighting  in. 
that  it  illuminates  the  atmosphere  between 
lens  and  sitter,  and  so  does  not  utilize  the 
great  power  possible  of  avoiding  foggy 
negatives,  as  would  be  the  case  if  no  illu- 
mination proceeded  from  the  lack  of  the 
arrangement.  All  this  is  avoided  in  the 
usual  arc  forms,  as  the  umbrella  has  to  be 
substantially  built,  so  as  to  present  a  solid 
reflecting  surface  for  its  pure  white  lining 
of  pigment  or  paper.  It  is  obvious  that  by 
not  making  use  of  the  direct  light  of  the 
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arc  itself,  the  reflected  light  only  being 
utilized,  a  great  amount  of  light  is  actually 
thrown  away,  and  we  have  long  held  the 
opinion  that  the  true  principle  of  construc- 
tion should  embrace  the  utilization  of  both 
the  direct  and  the  reflected  light  from  the 
arc.  There  are  comparatively  isolated  in- 
stances of  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle, 
one  adaptation  of  which  was  quite  recently 
reviewed  in  these  columns. 

To  carry  out  such  a  system  in  its  most 
perfect 'form  the  light  itself  would  be  best 
placed  entirely  outside  the  studio  windows. 
Internally  half-silvered  globes  might  be 
used,  so  as  to  be  as  independent  of  the 
rain  as  the  usual  public  outdoor  arc  lamp. 
The  next  point  then  to  consider  would  be 
the  breaking  up  of  the  too  dazzling  effect 
upon  the  eyes  that  the  close  proximity  of 


the  arc  would  entail.  This  might  be  car- 
ried out  either  by  translucent  screens  or 
other  light  diffusing  media.  A  series  of 
prismatic  refracting  or  reflecting  glasses 
could  be  put  up;  the  "Luxfer  prisms" 
could  be  utilized,  or  a  series  of  small  sil- 
vered reflectors  at  various  angles,  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  arc^  could  be 
adopted.  A  hundred  ways  might  be  de- 
vised for  obtaining  the  maximum  of  light 
and  the  minimum  of  glare,  and  we  feel 
assured  that  in  the  construction  of  lighting 
arrangements  of  this  type  is  to  be  found 
the  extirpation  of  the  belief  of  the  inferi- 
ority of  electric  to  solar  lighting.  Prop- 
erly devised  and  carried  out,  the  acting 
efficiency  of  the  arc  might  also  be  increased 
to  ten-fold  that  of  the  arc  lighted  umbrella 
form. 


HARDENING  GELATINE  FILMS. 


BY    HENRY   W.    BENNETT,    F.R.P.S. 


Recently  in  the  photographic  press  the 
statement  was  attributed  to  Professor  Na- 
mias  that  he  had  found,  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  experiments,  that  chrome  alum, 
even  when  in  concentrated  solution,  has 
very  little  effect  in  hardening  gelatine. 
The  conclusion  was  naturally  drawn  from 
this  statement  that  it  was  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  photographic  workers  had 
been  willing  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  that 
chrome  alum  would  harden  their  gelatine 
films  without  ever  really  testing  it  practi- 
cally, and  that  it  was  universally  accepted 
simply  because  it  was  stated  to  be  a  fact  in 
almost  every  text-book. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  de- 
tails of  the  experiments  that  led  Professor 
Namias  to  form  the  opinion  that  chrome 
alum  is  almost  useless  as  a  hardening  agent. 
Considering  how  extensively  it  is  used  by 
expert  practical  workers  in  various  photo- 
graphic operations  with  satisfactory  results, 
the  inference  must  be  that  Professor  Nam- 
ias' conclusions  must  have  been  either 
founded  on  incomplete  data  or  else  on  ex- 
periments conducted  under  conditions  so 
different  from  ordinary  work  that  they  can 
have  very  little  practical  value.  In  cases 
where  a  substance  is  required  to  effect  a 
certain  purpose,  it  would  hardly  be  used 


year  after  year  by  experienced  workers  if 
it  did  not  possess  the  powers  attributed  to 
it.  That  chrome  alum  does  possess  the 
power  of  hardening  gelatine  and  making 
it  less  soluble  is  unquestionable,  and  though 
it  has  for  many  purposes  been  superseded 
by  formalin,  which  is  more  powerful  in 
some  respects,  yet  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  brittleness  imparted  to  the  film 
by  formalin  is  a  serious  defect,  and  the 
greater  toughness  of  one  treated  by  chrome 
alum  renders  it  much  more  suitable  for  the 
work  for  which  it  is  intended.  For  this 
reason  chrome  alum  is  still  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  hardening  gelatine, 
and  that  it  does  possess  that  power,  in 
common  with  many  other  chromium  salts, 
a  few  simple  experiments  would  demon- 
strate. 

My  experience  of  the  hardening  effect 
of  chrome  alum  has  been  gained  from  suc- 
cessfully carrying  out  work  with  its  aid 
that  had  without  it  been  found  to  be  im- 
possible; and  as  this  work  has  involved 
the  use  of  chemical  solutions  that  had  a 
strong  solvent  action  on  gelatine  in  some 
cases,  and  of  hot  water  in  others,  they  in- 
dicated clearly  that  this  substance  can  con- 
fer on  gelatine  the  power  of  resisting  the 
solvent  action   of    various  solutions  that 
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would  otherwise  seriously  injure  or  de- 
stroy it. 

For  years  I  have  used  the  form  of  silver 
intensification  for  negatives  and  lantern- 
slides  described  in  the  series  of  articles 
that  I  contributed  to  The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer in  May  last.  With  one  maker's 
plate  that  I  used  very  extensively,  the  first 
attempts  to  intensify  thoroughly  failed. 
The  silver  solution  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  and  this 
plate  being  made  with  very  soft  gelatine, 
the  solution  invariably  softened  and  retic- 
ulated the  film  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  negative  absolutely  worthless. 
Without  a  preliminary  hardening  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  intensify  this  par- 
ticular plate  by  the  silver  method  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  found,  however,  that  two  or 
three  minutes'  immersion  in  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  chrome  alum  was  a  perfect 
safeguard ;  after  taking  the  plates  from  the 
chrome  alum  solution,  and  rinsing  in  two 
or  three  changes  of  water,  they  could  be 
intensified  without  the  slightest  risk  of  any 
injury  arising  from  the  sulphocyanide  and 
silver  solutions,  however  long  intensifica- 
tion might  require  to  build  up  the  negative 
to  the  desired  strength.  In  this  work, 
with  very  varied  plates,  including  those 
prepared  for  lantern -slide  making,  the 
chrome  alum  never  failed  to  harden  the 
film  sufficiently,  whatever  difficulty  might 
exist  without  it. 

A  second  illustration  of  the  value  of 
chrome  alum  in  hardening  gelatine  will 
suggest  itself  naturally  to  all  carbon  work- 
ers, and  that  is  the  preparation  of  paper 
as  a  support  for  the  print  by  the  single 
transfer  process.  For  this  purpose  draw- 
ing or  other  papers  are  prepared  by  apply- 
ing a  thin  coating  of  gelatine,  composed 
of  about  twenty -five  parts  of  gelatine  to 
one  part  of  chrome  alum,  dissolved  in  five 
hundred  parts  of  water,  and  this  resists  the 
action  of  hot  water  so  effectually  that  when 
an  exposed  carbon  print  has  been  simply 
squeegeed  into  contact,  it  can  be  developed 
without  the  slightest  risk  of  leaving  its 
support  through  the  softening  action  of 
the  water,  though  development  may  be 
very  prolonged,  and  temperature  125®  or 
even  130°.  On  reading  the  statement 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
the  following  simple  experiment  was  made  : 


A  piece  of  medium  surfaced  drawing  paper 
was  prepared  as  for  single  transfer  for  car* 
bon,  but  with  a  plain  solution  of  gelatine, 
Nelson's  No.  i,  the  most  soluble  gelatine 
made,  one  part  in  twenty  of  water,  and 
dried.  The  paper  was  cut  in  halves,  the 
two  pieces  marked  for  identification,  and 
one  immersed  for  two  or  three  minutes  in 
a  ij^  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum, 
rinsed,  and  dried.  A  carbon  print  was 
cut  into  two  pieces,  and  one  squeegeed  to 
each  of  the  prepared  papers,  and  an  effort 
made  to  develop  as  usual.  The  paper 
coated  with  plain  gelatine  failed  to  hold 
the  print  for  more  than  a  minute  at  a  tem- 
perature of  100®  ;  but  that  which  had 
been  subsequently  treated  with  chrome 
alum  successfully  resisted  the  solvent  action 
of  the  developing  bath,  although  the  print 
being  over-exposed,  required  long  treat- 
ment at  120®  to  125®. 

In  all  ordinary  work  it  would  appear 
that  the  practical  photographer's  conclu- 
sion is  correct,  and  the  chrome  alum  is 
distinctly  valuable  for  hardening  gelatine 
and  conferring  on  it  the  power  of  resist- 
ing both  chemical  action  and  the  ten- 
dency to  dissolve  at  high  temperatures 
when  wet. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  subject  of 
hardening  gelatine  that  deserves  attention, 
and  in  this  also  the  practical  experience  of 
every-day  work  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
theoretical  conclusions  based  on  incom- 
plete data.  It  has  been  frequently  stated 
by  recognized  photographic  authorities 
that  if  a  gelatine  negative  or  similar  film 
be  hardened  by  chrome  alum  or  formalin 
it  is  impossible  to  satisfactorily  intensify, 
reduce,  or  otherwise  treat  it  if  it  is  allowed 
to  dry  first,  and  that  it  can  only  be  success- 
fully treated  while  still  wet  from  the  wash- 
ing after  hardening.  This  is  certainly  a 
fallacy.  It  is  my  invariable  custom  when- 
ever a  plate  requires  hardening  before  car- 
rying out  any  operation  to  dry  it  after  the 
hardening  bath  whenever  time  will  allow. 
The  work  can  then  be  performed  more 
safely  and  satisfactorily.  This  method 
was  adopted  after  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  generally  adopted  view  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  A  negative  had  been  hard- 
ened in  a  specially  strong  solution  of  for- 
malin for  stripping  from  the  glass  for 
reversing — British    formalin     2    parts    to 
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water  3  parts — ^and  after  drying  it  was 
desired  to  intensify  it  with  silver.  It  was 
found  that,  instead  of  any  difficulty  being 
experienced  as  had  been  anticipated,  in- 


tensification proceeded  more  satisfactorily 
than  usual,  and  there  was  absolutely  no 
tendency  of  the  silver  solution  to  stain  the 
plate. — The  Amateur  Photographer, 


WILL  THE  PUBLIC    STAND  IT  ? 


BY    PAUL   CLARE. 


The  *  *  consumer  ' '  is  credited  with  being 
responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  **  the 
usual  thing*'  in  photography.  If  this  is 
true,  he  has  much  to  answer  for.  Before 
many  of  us  were  born — ^we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  old-time  prints — he  had  intro- 
duced the  vase  and  the  column,  and  had 
begun  to  crown  the  latter  with  an  inverted 
stovepipe  hat.  He  brought  in  impossible 
poses  and  worse  backgrounds,  and  he 
demanded  "billiard-ball"  retouching. 
Possibly,  too,  he  clamored  for  the  vignette, 
and  for  prints  that  faded.  Poor  consumer, 
his  sins  are  heavy  upon  him. 

It  is  easy  to  saddle  the  public  with  the 
responsibility  for  uninspired  work ;  but 
whether  it  is  quite  fair  is  another  matter. 
Does  the  public  really  clamor  for  poor 
work  ?  I  have  known  several  men  who 
have  not  been  adequately  rewarded  for  the 
good  work  they  were  doing,  but  I  have 
never  known  a  man  who  has  actually  lost 
ground  by  improving  his  work.  And 
while  I  have  seen  many  businesses  in  a 
condition  of  chronic  stagnation,  owing 
largely  to  lack  of  quality  in  the  work  pro- 
duced, I  have  seen  several  which  have 
forged  ahead,  financially,  when  the  stand- 
ard has  been  improved. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  American 
public  is  educated ;  and  almost  the  entire 
American -born  portion  is  wideawake  and 
discerning.  A  gallery  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York,  or  in  some  mining  centres,  may 
depend  on  illiterate  and  undiscriminating 
people  for  the  whole  of  its  custom.  In 
such  a  location,  of  course,  colored  glossy 
prints  in  which  the  jewelry  is  emphasized 
may  reasonably  form  a  very  profitable  line. 
But  in  centres  where  American-born  work- 
men predominate  there  is  always  a  public 
who  will  appreciate  a  better  class  of  work ; 
and  this  holds  increasingly  good  as  we  ap- 
proach the  wealthier  quarters  of  a  town. 


The  photographers  in  wealthy  locations 
have  discovered  that  a  good  grade  of  work 
pays.  It  is  in  the  poorer  quarters  where  the 
discovery  has  not  yet  been  made.  The 
workman — the  man  whose  income  comes 
as  the  result  of  solid  hours  of  work  reck- 
oned in  daily  chunks  of  time — is  the  man 
who  is  going  to  have  value  for  his  money. 
He  will  not  spend  an  extra  dollar  unless  he 
sees  the  extra  value ;  but  if  the  value  is 
there  he  will  often  take  it.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  rate  his  purchasing  capacity  too  low. 

Much  has  been  said  about  old  and  new 
kinds  of  portraiture,  often  by  people  who 
scarcely  understand  the  differences  and 
the  merits  of  the  two  kinds.  Some  wise 
persons  have  adopted  the  plan  of  supply- 
ing either  kind,  and  where  they  understand 
each  kind  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
plan  is  a  good  one.  Where,  however,  they 
read  the  two  kinds  to  mean  respectively 
good  and  bad  work  they  soon  drop  the  one 
from  inevitable  lack  of  support,  and  return 
to  their  preference.  Where  a  man  has  the 
requisite  versatility  he  ought  to  be  able,  by 
the  variety  of  his  work,  to  meet  any  indi- 
vidual taste ;  and  be  able,  too,  when  the 
taste  has  been  gauged,  to  suggest  a  class  of 
picture  slightly  in  advance  of  the  original 
preference.  For  although  we  occasionally 
find  a  photographer  in  which  the  art  tem- 
perament— which  is  a  thing  distinct  from 
art  knowledge — is  abnormally  developed, 
in  the  common  nm  of  cases  cOmmon  sense 
and  business  ability  are  the  factors  which 
govern  success. 

To  say  that  the  public  will  not  stand  for 
good  work  is  a  slander.  We  have  its  an- 
swer in  the  success  of  many  men  who  are 
doing  work  of  a  high  grade.  They  have 
offered  work  better  than  the  public  were 
getting,  and  the  appreciation  of  it  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  it  was  not  better  than 
the  public  wanted. 
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Some  of  these  men,  it  is  true,  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  one  class  of  work ;  and 
many  of  the  others  are  known  to  push  some 
specialty.  The  tendency,  if  a  man  has 
any  of  that  enthusiasm  which  is  often 
called  "artistic  ability,"  is  to  push  ahead 
along  one  line.  But  specialization  is  not 
one  of  the  necessities  toward  success.    The 


man  who  raises  the  standard  of  his  work 
all  around  will  find  that  it  pays,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  him  to  lose  a  single  order. 
He  can  photograph  the  schoolhouse  or  a 
prize  cow,  and  can  bargain  with  the  farmer 
for  a  dozen  photographs  in  trade  against 
a  load  of  stove  wood  just  as  well  if  he  is 
doing  good  as  if  he  is  doing  poor  work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.* 

BY   THOMAS    R.    DALLMEYER. 


The  educational  facilities  which  are 
offered  to  students  in  photography  in  this 
country  have  considerably  increased  of  late, 
but  are  in  the  main  chiefly  elementary,  and 
seldom  afford  opportunities  for  research. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace,  the 
first  systematic  instruction  in  this  country 
was  given  by  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney  in  a 
course  at  the  Chatham  School  of  Military 
Engineering  in  1868.  The  syllabus  used 
was  embodied  in  Abney*  s  first  edition  of 
Instruction  in  Photography  (published  in 
187 1 ),  and  consisted  of  notes  printed  at  the 
school  for  the  use  of  the  class  and  officers 
of  the  corps.  The  theory  was  taught  in 
the  laboratory  and  the  practical  work  in 
the  Photographic  School ;  the  lectures  were 
accompanied  by  experiments  to  illustrate 
them,  and  the  class  worked  at  the  practical 
part  experimentally  as  they  went  along. 

The  publication  of  Abney*s  volume  was 
a  great  stride  in  raising  the  young  science 
from  the  qualitative  to  the  quantitative 
stage.  The  keynote  of  research  was,  as  in 
all  sciences,  accurate  record  of  experiment 
followed  by  scientific  and  practical  deduc- 
tions. 

The  rapid  progress  of  our  knowledge 
of  photography  has  done  much  to  upset 
the  popular  fallacy  that  laboratory  work 
and  practical  achievement  seldom  march 
together.  So  much  are  they  bound  up 
together  that  every  institution  for  the 
teaching  of  photography  should  provide 
means  for  original  research. 

In  following  up  the  facilities  for  public 
instruction  in  photography  we  find  that  in 
November,  1891,  the  late  M.  Leon  War- 

*  An  extract  from  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  annual  address 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
London. 


nerke  contributed  a  paper  to  this  Society 
on  *'  Photographic  Technical  Instruction 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,*'  and  de- 
scribed very  fully  the  advantages  which 
were  offered  in  photo-technical  education 
at  Berlin  under  Professor  Vogel  at  the 
Royal  Technical  High  School,  founded  in 
1 88 1,  at  the  Royal  Educational  and  Test- 
ing Establishment  for  Photographic  and 
Printing  Processes  under  Dr.  Eder,  at 
Vienna,  and  also  the  technical  instruction 
in  photography  given  at  Brussels,  Ghent, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  In  each  case  the  funds 
for  teaching  were  contributed  by  the  re- 
spective Governments.  One  felt  very 
keenly  how  greatly  such  an  institution, 
offering  splendid  opportunities  for  scientific 
and  technological  research,  would  benefit 
this  country  if  a  similar  step  had  been 
taken  by  our  Government. 

In  June,  1892,  Mr.  Howard  Farmer 
contributed  a  very  interesting  paper  to  the 
Society,  in  which  he  pointed  out  M:  War- 
nerke's  omission  of  the  mention  of  the 
Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  and  of  the 
great  and  valuable  work  it  had  carried  out 
despite  the  fact  that  the  School  was  founded 
by  the  private  enterprise  of  Mr.  Quinton 
Hogg,  and  supported  by  fees  paid  by  the 
students.  This  institution  was  founded  in 
1883,  and  has  continued  to  have  an  uni- 
formly successful  career  in  teaching  students 
in  both  theoretical  and  practical  work,  and 
in  preparing  them  for  the  examinations 
held  at  the  City  and  Guild  Institute. 
Special  courses  of  training  are  now  given 
to  those  taking  up  (df)  portraiture  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  (^)  photo-engraving  and  tri-color 
work  as  a  profession ;  (r)  retouching, 
finishing  in  black  and  white,  and  coloring 
as  a  profession. 
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In  addition  to  this  Polytechnic  School 
of  Photography  at  Regent  Street,  there  are 
in  London  a  number  of  other  schools 
which  include  photographic  education  in 
their  prospectuses. 

The  London  County  Council  School  of 
Photo-engraving  and  Lithography  at  Bolt 
Court  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  business  in  any  branch 
of  photo-mechanical,  photographic,  design- 
ing, lithographic  engraving,  printing  and 
book  illustrating  crafts,  but  no  provision 
whatever  is  made  for  amateurs.  The  school 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton 
(successor  to  Mr.  Gamble),  who  is  glad  to 
welcome  students  who  wish  to  carry  out 
research  work  in  photography  or  in  any 
branch  of  artistic  reproduction,  and  to 
give  personal  supervision.  The  principal 
himself  has  facilities  for  original  work 
which  might  be  expedited  by  the  aid  of 
assistants. 

The  Battersea  Polytechnic,  the  Birkbeck 
Institution,  the  Borough  Polytechnic,  the 
Chelsea  Polytechnic,  and  the  Woolwich 
Polytechnic,  all  include  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
photography  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Edgar  Senior,  and  are  arranged  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional students,  the  course  covering  the 
ground  included  in  the  examination  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute. 

The  Goldsmiths*  Institute  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  and 
includes  a  course  of  practical  instruction 
open  to  amateurs  and  professionals. 

The  Adys  Road  Continuation  School, 
East  Dulwich,  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Lewis,  and  includes  two  courses, 
**a  combined  course  of  chemistry  and 
light  bearing  on  photography,'*  and  **a 
practical  course  in  chemistry  and  light  as 
applied  to  photography.*' 

At  the  Cripplegate  Institution  an  ele- 
mentary class  is  held  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Coe, 
and  a  more  comprehensive  general  photo- 
graphic class  is  conducted  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Gear,  who  is  also  a  lecturer  in  pure  pho- 
tography to  the  Thornton  Heath  Branch 
Polytechnic  under  the  Corporation  of 
Croydon. 

The  Acton  and  Chiswick  Polytechnic 
conducts  a  photographic  department  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Laws,  and  is  con- 


ducted on  similar  lines  to  the  Regent  Street 
Polytechnic. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
recently  undertaken  examinations  in  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
photography  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mercial Education  Department,  but  at 
present  offers  no  special  inducement  for 
research  work. 

The  Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Walmsley,  offers 
the  greatest  facilities  for  the  study  of  optical 
appliances  used  in  photography.  This 
institution,  which  is  largely  supported  by 
the  Technical  Education  Board,  has  hither- 
to worked  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
school  at  Bolt  Court,  and  the  instruction 
and  practice  of  experimental  physics  re- 
quired by  the  students  of  tri -color  work 
have  been  provided  in  the  laboratories  and 
by  the  staff  of  the  Northampton  Institute. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  the  governing 
body  to  establish  a  new  department  for 
advanced  opto-technics,  and  a  report  on 
the  subject  has  been  submitted  to  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council  (under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Garnett),  with  a  request  that  the 
Board  will  assist  in  the  provision  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  the  department.  If  this 
department  meets  with  the  Board's  ap- 
proval, facilities  for  research  work  in  con- 
nection with  all  matters  relating  to  design 
in  optical  instruments,  including  photo- 
graphic lenses,  will  be  provided  in  this 
institution . 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  the  institutions  in  London  where 
photographic  classes  are  held.  In  the 
provinces,  I  am  only  aware  of  the  Leeds 
Technical  School,  the  Northumberland 
County  Council  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee at  Hexham,  the  School  Board  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Municipal  School  of 
Technology  at  Manchester.  I  may  men- 
tion incidentally  that  I  understand  the 
Prime  Minister  will  open  a  new  branch  of 
this  latter  institution  to-morrow,  which 
will  include  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
photographic  technology  such  as  have  not 
yet  been  approached  for  completeness  in 
this  country.  It  will  be  directed  by  Mr. 
Gamble,  formerly  of  the  London  County 
Council  School  at  Bolt  Court. 
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So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  examinations 
held  at  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  take 
the  highest  standard  as  a  test  for  photo- 
^aphic  efficiency,  and  I  believe  that  nearly 
all  the  students  who  receive  general  instruc- 
tion in  photography  at  the  institutions  I 
have  enumerated  can  be  specially  priepared 
to  take  these  examinations. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  success  in 
these  examinations  is  the  chief  recommen- 
dation to  the  Fellowship  of  this  Society. 
The  necessity  of  establishing  a  single  and 
satisfactory  portal  for  admission  to  the 
Fellowship  has  long  been  in  the  minds  of 
your  present  and  past  Councils ;  it  is  hoped 
that  at  no  very  distant  date  a  scheme  may 
be  submitted  which  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Society. 

In  setting  forth  the  opportunities  which 
are  available  for  instruction  in  photography 
I  have  throughout  had  in  mind  the  position 
which  this  Society  ought  to  take.  It  should 
be  pre-eminently  the  leading  institution  in 
photographic  technology.  A  very  earnest 
attempt  to  form  such  an  institution  was 
made  by  this  Society  in  October,  1890, 
when  Mr.  Kenrick  B.  Murray,  Secretary  to 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Glaisher,  Captain  Sir 
W.  Abney,  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson,  Colonel 
Gale,  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  and 
Messrs.  England,  Robinson,  and  Bird  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  discuss  the  question  of  a  proposed  Pho- 
tographic Institute.  It  was  then  stated 
that  this  Society  was  desirous  of  initiating 
and  supporting  such  a  scheme  if  the  neces- 
sary funds  could  be  secured. 

The  project  commended  itself  to  the 
then  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Henry  Isaacs,  and  it 
was  thought  that  a  well-considered  scheme 
would  not  only  have  his  support  but  that  a 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  might  be  forth- 
coming. The  following  were  the  main 
divisions  of  the  work  proposed  :  i .  Science. 
2.  Education.  3.  Art.  4.  Industry.  As 
you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  this  effort  un- 
fortunately proved  unsuccessful,  and  the 
Society  has  up  to  the  present  time  only 
itself  to  thank  for  its  more  flourishing  con- 
dition, which  is  due  to  the  guarantee  and 
financial  aid  of  its  own  membership. 

The  idea  of  forming  such  an  institution 
was  first  promulgated,  I  believe,  by  Dr. 
Emerson  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Natural- 


istic Photography  (1889),  where  he  writes  : 
**  We  fondly  hope  that  a  college  of  pho- 
tography may  one  day  be  instituted,  where 
good  art  and  science  training  may  be  ob- 
tained, where  regular  classes  .will  be  held 
by  professors  and  regular  terms  kept,  and 
where  some  sort  of  distinguishing  diploma, 
such  as  Member  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
College,  will  be  given  to  all  who  pass  cer- 
tain examinations.  .     y 

In  February,  1892,  Professor  Meldola 
contributed  a  paper  to  the  Society  **0n 
Photography  as  a  Branch  of  Technology.'* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prophecy  which 
he  quoted  from  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
1843,  **that  photography  would  take  the 
highest  rank  among  the  inventions  of  the 
present  age,'*  has  been  realized.  There  is 
not  a  science,  art,  perhaps  scarcely  an 
industry,  in  which  photography  has  not 
played  a  most  important  part,  often  indeed 
being  the  pioneer  process  of  investigation. 
Perhaps  the  least  important  of  its  applica- 
tions are  the  most  popular  ones,  namely, 
the  taking  of  portraits  and  landscapes, 
although  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art  and  its  commercial  value 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Being  a  branch 
of  technology  of  the  first  order  of  impor- 
tance, and  appealing  as  it  does  to  both  the 
arts  and  sciences  for  recognition,  it  should 
also  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  present  to  you  a  picture 
more  vivid  than  that  portrayed  by  Professor 
Meldola  in  1892,  indicating  the  necessity 
for  such  an  institution,  but  merely  ask  you 
members  of  the  Society,  the  thousands  of 
members  who  are  affiliated  to  our  Society, 
the  London  Camera  Club,  the  Photogra- 
phic Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  National  Photographic  Record  Associa- 
tion, the  Professional  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  nation  at  large,  which 
owes  so  much  to  photographic  technology, 
whether  the  iron  is  not  now  sufficiently  hot 
for  us  to  strike  again,  so  as  to  obtain  ade- 
quate recognition  of  our  science  and  suffi- 
cient means  to  pursue  it. 

The  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Society 
will  be  a  most  fitting  one,  and  I  venture  to 
hope  that  my  successor,  whom  we  have 
reason  to  believe  will  be  one  who  has  ren- 
dered pre-eminent  services  to  photography 
and  to  this  Society,  will  lend  his  influence 
to  promote  a  fresh  effort  in  this  direction. 
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The  Photographers'  Association  of  Texas  held  a 
very  profitable  convection  at  San  Antonio,  September 
30th  to  October  2d.  Unfortunately  the  report  of  the 
convention  reached  us  only  a  few  days  ago,  so  that 
we  are  unable  to  do  more  than  mention  the  affair. 
From  fifty  to  one  hundred  members  attended  the 
meetings,  which  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
practical  questions,  such  as  the  tax  upon  photog- 
raphers in  Texas,  the  /  value  of  a  lens,  business 
methods,  etc.  At  the  election  of  officers  the  follow- 
ing were  elected  to  serve  for  1903-03:  A.  A.  Brach, 
President,  San  Antonio ;  A.  L.  Blanchard,  Secretary, 
Hillsboro ;  Bert  Williams,  Treasurer,  Denton ;  C  E. 
Hillyer,  First  Vice-President,  Belton;  John  Swartz, 
Second  Vice-President.  Fort  Worth  j  H.  J.  Braunig, 
Third  Vice-President,  Hallettsville;  J.  Frank  Mont- 
gomery, Fourth  Vice-President,  Victoria. 

The  convention  of  1903  will  be  held  at  Fort  Worth. 
We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  annual  dues  for  mem- 
bership were  raised  from  $1  to  ^1.50,  $1  of  which  goes 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Association  and  50  cents  to  the 
Southwest  Photo  journal  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  CUMMING,  as  editor  of  the  South- 
west Photo,  has  worked  hard  for  the  photographers  of 
Texas,  and  his  work  deserves  this  recognition. 


For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  year  closes 
without  any  annual  or  year-book  of  photography 
being  published.  The  American  Anumat,  now  the 
only  year  book  issued  in  America,  is  promised  within 
a  week  or  two.  The  British  Journal  Almanac  and 
Photograms  of  the  Year  1903  should  be  here  early  in 
January. 

Subscribers  desiring  to  renew  their  subscription 
to  this  Magazine  in  combination  with  other  photo- 
graphic journals  can  do  so  to  advantage  through  our 
office.  Send  list  of  the  journals  desired,  and  we  will 
quote  advantageous  combination  prices  for  cash  with 
order.  But  first  consult  the  special  offers  given  in  our 
advertising  pages. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  recently  gave  an  exhi- 
bition of  photographs  by  J.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  S.  L.  Stein,  of  Milwaukee,  at  the  Society's 
rooms. in  Philadelphia.  The  exhibition  comprised  a 
collection  of  choice  portraiture,  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  was  keenly  appreciated  by  those  who  attended 
the  exhibition.  We  hope  that  this  new  movement 
of  showing  good  professional  work  before  amateur 
societies  will  grow. 


The  Christchurch  (New  Zealand)  "Weekly 
Press."— We  have  noticed  in  past  issues  of  the 
magazines  the  remarkable  typographical  and  process 
reproduction  work  done  by  the  Christchurch  (New 
Zealand)  Weekly  Press.  The  Christmas  numbers  of 
this  journal  have  excited  the  admiration  and  interest 
of  pressmen  all  over  the  world.  We  may  safely  say. 
however,  that  the  annual  for  1903,  just  received,  far 
Eclipses  all  previous  annual  numbers  in  the  variety  of 
its  interest  and  pictorial  excellence. 

The  number  comprises  some  fifty-six  pages,  13  x  18, 
crowded  with  good  stories  by  noted  writers,  and  a 
wealth  of  illustration  covering  the  beauty  spots  and 
life  of  New  Zealand.  The  quality  of  the  half-tone 
work  is  unusually  good  throughout.  There  are  three 
special  supplements  in  colors,  and  a  wonderful 
"  Portrait  of  a  Boy,"  by  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva, 
cleverly  reproduced  in  half-tone,  the  plate  measuring 
14  X  17.  This  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  half- 
tone work  in  this  large  size  that  we  have  seen.  We 
congratulate  Mr.  A.  H.  Bristed,  the  editor,  and  his 
staff  upon  the  production  of  a  splendid  bit  of  work. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  Voigilander  and  /,  Mr. 
James  F.  Ryder's  book,  is  selling  in  an  encouraging 
way.  Hundreds  of  photographers  have  already  got 
the  book  and  have  enjoyed  its  contents.  Among 
many  distinguished  people  who  have  expressed  their 
interest  in  the  volume  we  note  letters  from  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  JOHK 
Hay.  As  the  record  of  a  remarkable  life's  work, 
Voigtl'dnder  and  /should  be  read  by  every  Americaa 
photographer.  Will  readers  kindly  note  that  our 
office  is  the  Eastern  headquarters  for  the  sale  of  the 
book,  and  that  copies  will  be  mailed  promptly  oh  re- 
ceipt of  the  price,  ^3.50.  It  is  a  splendid  holiday  gift 
book,  being  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed. 


The  Photogram  (London)  announces  an  attractive 
programme  for  its  1903  volume,  including  several 
short  series  of  practical  articles  on  gum-pnnting, 
mounting  of  exhibition  prints,  and  color  photography. 
For  copies  of  this  prospectus  address  i  Arundel  St., 
London,  W.  C,  England. 


The  Kodak  Developing  Machine  is  now  obtain- 
able in  several  sizes,  from  "  Brownie  "  pictures  up  ta 
5x7  films.  This  wonderful  machine  is  undoubtedly 
practical  in  its  operation  and  deserves  all  the  praise  it 
has  secured.  Photographers  who  do  developing  for 
amateurs  should  investigate  its  advantages. 
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